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NOTICES. 

Thb  Phrenological  Sociity  of  London.-— This  Society  has  received 
a  ffreat  increase  of  numbers  in  the  present  seuion,  and  decidedly  flou- 
tiuies.    In  our  next  Number  we  shall  give  a  report  of  its  proceedings. 

Dr  Robert  Willis,  member  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  LondoD, 
having,  since  the  publication  of  our  first  Number,  commenced  a  course 
«f  lectures  on  phrenology  in  London,  and  intimated  his  intention  of 
giving  lectures  regularly  in  ftUure;  Mr  6.  Combe  considers  the  leading 
olirject  of  his  intended  visit  to  the  metropolis  as  thereby  accomplished,  and 
will  not  deliver  a  course  there  in  April,  as  formerly  announced. 

Mr  G.  Combe  is  preparing  a  second  edition  of  his  Essm  on  Phren- 
ology. They  will  be  corrected  and  greatly  enlarged,  and  are  intended 
to  present  a  condensed  but  comprehensive  view  of  phrenology  st  the 
date  of  publication. 

A  report  is  in  circulation  that  Mr  6.  Combe  means  to  leave  Edinbui^h, 
and  settle  in  London  permanently  as  a  lecturer ;  but  we  are  authorised 
to  state,  that  it  Is  altogether  unfounded,  no  such  intention  having  at  any 
time  been  entertained. 

Our  FiFXSHiRs  CoRRESPONDBNT  is  respectftillv  intomed,  that  his 
communication  has  been  received,  and  that,  with  nis  consent,  it  shall 
be  published,  provided  be  entrust  his  name  and  address  to  the  Editor. 
He  is  fiirther  informed,  that  a  esst  or  written  development  of  the  head 
of  "  My  Landlord"  would  be  reckoned  a  valuable  acquisition.  Phren- 
ology rests  on  facts,  and  these  cannot  be  too  carefully  authenticated. 

The  Horrors  of  Phrsnoloot  will  hardly  be  believed;  but  weahall 

try. 

VEdACiTT  is  stupid.  We  say  the  Sienr  Donnerblitienhausen  was 
in  town  at  the  time  we  mentioned.  Did  V.  ever  visit  the  Fives  Court 
to  inquire? 

When  SKTLaRK  soars  a  little  higher,  he  wiU  see  move  clearly.  It  is 
Cissptinl  to  clear  vision,  to  get  out  of  the  dust 

Pbrtinaz  is  too  short  of  temper  for  us;  snd  Tandxm  too  long  in 
harness.    Are  we  at  liberty  to  sweeten  and  diorten  ? 

The  price  of  our  Journal  has  been  complained  of  as  too  high.  We 
nay  mention,  that  the  quantity  of  letter-press,  10  sheets  given  in  each 
Number,  is  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  price  as  the  siae  of  other  periodicals 
ia  to  the  price  of  them.  The  paper  is  equally  gpod,  and  the  matter  will 
ipoJc  for  itsdf.  Our  first  Number  contsined  two  extra  aheets,  com- 
prising the  Introductory  Statement,  whidi  was  paged  separately  from 
the  Journal. 

We  have  just  heard,  that  in  a  debate  in  a  Literary  Society,  {moi  ike 
Medkal,)  a  person  boasted  of  being  an  apostate  from  Phrenologv,  that 
is,  of  his  having  once  believed,  and  snbaequeBtly  seen  cause  to  abandon 
it.  This  story  is  obtaining  a  wide  circulation,  as  evidence  that  the 
adence  is  unfounded.  Now,  Phrenologv  professes  to  be  a  system 
founded  on  observations  in  nature;  either,  then,  the  gentleman  in 
^estion  believed  at  first,  throu^  wnk  crediUity,  without  the  anthori^ 
of  facts  and  philosophical  reflection,  or  Nature  hss  changed  since  his 
first  investigation.  We  leave  him  and  his  admirers  to  choose  that  horn 
of  the  dilemma  which  is  most  inviting. 

In  our  Fixti  Number  we  intimated  our  intention  to  reserve  a  comer  of 
oor  Work  as  a  pillory^  for  the  exposure  and  punishment  of  all  who, 
under  the  guise  of  attacking  phrenology,  should  henceforth  be  guilty  of 
certain  enonnities  inadmismle  in  fidr  discussion  or  phUoaophical  aiga- 


KOTicJU.  in 

ment.  And  we  inentioiied  vsrioua  dcBcriptioiui  and  giidatioiii  of  oifenee, 
Whidi,  we  ooDcdve,  would  be  jnslhr  Tinted  by  mich  an  inflictioD. 
the  pablishi^  of  this »  our  pKodamation,  we  bare  the  aatii&ction 


to  Mf,  that  the  o»eneea  so  denounced  by  ub  have  Tiaibly  diminUed 
both  in  Dumber  and  importanoey  though  the  enemiea  of  our  sdenoe  may 
alltt  indulge  in  the  lecret  pleaaoie  of  uttering  their  soitiieg  and  betUcs 
on  the  n^ect  in  priTate  society,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  majority 
of  ifacm  have  kwt  all  appetite  for  figuring  in  print.  A  few  stray  im- 
pertineneea  did,  indeed,  reach  us,  but  these  were  either  so  insignificant 
In  themaelyte,  or  so  utterly  unknown  and  unnoticed  bv  the  public,  that 
we  oonoeiTed  it  would  be  doing  them  by  &r  too  mucn  honour  to  drag 
them  into  light ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  occurred  to  us,  thatweahould 
more  eflfectuaUy  consult  our  own  dignity  by  proclaiming  a  maiden  jej>- 
jJMu.  Just  as  our  kst  sheet  was  going  to  press,  we  happened  to  cast 
oar  eyes  on  a  late  number  of  the  "  Mornino  Hbralb,"  containing  an 
article  whieh,  fiir  sheer  stupidity,  is  perhaps  not  to  be  equalled  by  any 
thing  the  public  baa  yet  seen.  After  perusing  the  statement  we  have 
mta  of  the  case  of  Thurtell,  our  readers  will  know  how  to  appreciate 
Sbe  fallowing  exquisite  morceau,  of  which  our  friend,  the  Sieur  Donner- 
hlkBenbaaaen,  if  he  wrote  it,  would,  we  should  imagine,  be,  by  this 
time,  heartily  ashamed——''  Some  months  ago,  a  moat  desperate  and 
**  coooorted  murder  was'  executed,  and  the  criminal,  on  the  clearest  eri- 
*'  dsDoe,  was  convicted,  and  underwent  the  last  penalty  of  the  law. 
**  The  craimlo^sta  were  all  agofc  to  get  a  feel  at  his  dcull;  and  when  the 
"  body  arrived  at  one  of  our  public  hospitals,  about  seventy  learned  men 
**  wcfe  assembled  to  feel  the  head ;  it  waa  a  sort  of  touching  for  the 
M  aknllii^vil;  the  wisest  man  in  the  room  approached  the  corpse  at  a 
**  giave  paee,  and  insinuated  his  finger  and  thumb  behind  the  left  ear> 
**  the  usual  place  for  murder  to  occupy ;  but  the  devil  a  bump  was  there 
«'  to  be  fbund.  The  professor  would  not  believe  his  finger :  he  sftxiped 
''down  and  stared  with  all  his  eyes,  but  no  mark  was  there,  save 
'« that  of 

"  '  Edge  of  penny  cord,  and  vile  reproach !' 
''  The  Dro&SBor  shook  his  head,  and  a  uniTersal  groan  pervaded  the  as- 
^  semhly  ;  the  professor  shut  his  i7es  in  thought— the  whole  assembly 
"  was  bund :  the  profisssor  again  took  heart,  and  opened  his  fist — the 
u  ^iioie  anemblv  cried  '  courage;'  but,  misfbrtune  on  misfortune!  not 
''only  was  the  big  bump  of  murder  minus,  but  the  bumps  of  caution 
"  and  benevolence  were  big  to  conviction.  The  professor  turned  on  his 
"  heel,  and  departed  in  peace— the  whole  assembly  made  their  exit." 
"'Ha,  ha,  ha,  bar 

'  Nay,  prithee,  laugh  not ;  fbr  a  noble  science  perishes  at  the  sound. 
Why,  what  a  superseding  of  nature  would  it  have  been,  had  the  pro* 
fesaor,  with  his  wisdom  at  his  fingers'  ends,  been  able  to  say, '  This 
man  was  a  murderer;  but  the  denl  take  the  bumps,  he  was  (mly  left 
the  dioioe  to  exdaim, '  This  man  was  a  philanthropist  and  a  prudent 
iUlow,'  or  to  say  nothing  at  alL 
The  fbOofring,  which,  we  imagine,  is  also  intended  fi>r  wit,  is  so  ex- 
eciably  bad,  that  we  shall  not  make  a  single  remark  upon  it. 
"  Another  late  instance  of  fiiilure,  was  a  gentleman  waiting  upon  one 
of  the  learned  in  the  art,  and  requeating  nim  to  feel  a  young  lady 'a 
"  ahull : '  but,'  said  the  gentleman, '  as  she  has  some  doubt  of  the  infal- 
libility of  the  Bvstem,  she  baa  instructed  me  to  bargain  for  your  feel- 
ing her  head  tnrou^  a  veU,  that  you  may  not  be  guided  by  her 
eoontenanoe.'  The  piofeaaor  agreed,  and  his  fee  was  to  be  (the  pro- 
€emn  was  an  honouiable  man)-»a  kiss.    A  hackney  coach  was  caUed, 
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and  in  ten  mimitct  the  doctor  and  his  disciple  were  landed  at  a  hand- 


'<  nme  hooie  iiiC«Te!iidiih*a4ttiie.----Tlie§ent]eiiiiii  oaheKd  the  philo- 
''  Mpher  into  the  drawlng^TOoniy  where  the  yoniig  kdy  was  nttuig  in 
"  anzifNUi  «ipectaDCV  on  an  ottoman,  in  a  long  Uack  ^efl,  which  oovered 
'<  her  ftom  head  to  foot  The  doetor  looAted  with  all  his  eyes,  but  the 
'^  kng  blade  Teil  defied  his  keeneal  reaeardiea;  he  thought  he  oonld 
<«  mSe  ont  the  tip  of  her  noae,  and  he  was  sore  ahe  had  apretty  figure ; 
*'  she  had  her  muff  too  in  her  hand :  the  profisssor  made  his  how  and 
**  commeno^  his  seirch :  the  first  himp  he  hit  upon  was  geniua-devel- 
•'oped  in  an  extraordinary  degree:  then  there  was  hashftilnesa-qnite 
**  enough,  and  a  moderate  proportion  of  the  tender  passion :  her  music 
**  was  not  qnite  made  out,  bnt  that,  auoth  the  doctor,  dwells  in  the 
<'  spheres,  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  bis  iMMom.  How  gallant  of  the  doo 
'*  tor  i  He  could  not  think  of  any  thing  prettier  to  say,  so  he  demsnd- 
*<  ed  his  fee  with  another  bow.  *  Certainly,'  said  his  conductor,  '  and 
*'  you  haTC  ftirly  earned  it'  The  TeiL  was  snatched  away;  the  doctor 
'*  pit  his  best  foot  forward  Ar  his  priae,  and  extending  hu  arms,  found 
*'  m  them— a  stnfied  monkey,  holding  above  its  head  a  barber'a  blocks 
".  with— genins-devebped  in  an  extraordinary  degree  I    The  professor 

*'  fiNgot  to  make  his  thbd  bow,  bnt  shot  ont  oif  the  house  like  an  arrow." 
<«  Ha !  ha !  ha !— Barber'a  blocka  are  made  of  wood;  and  ao  I  think 

«'  waa  the  doctor's." 
These  an  specimens  of  antiphrenological  wit ;  and  this  is  the  way  in 

which  the  enemies  of  the  subject  think  to  pat  down  and  extingniah  an 

inductiTe  sdenoe ! 
N.  B.— Authors  and  Publishers  are  respectfolly  invited  to  avail  them- 

aelvea  of  the  dreulation  of  our  Journal,  to  advertise  any  work  in  which 

they  are  engaged.    Their  Notices,  which  may  be  printed  either  on  our 

covers  or  in  a  separate  form,  require  to  be  aent  in  at  least  a  fortnight 

before  the  timca  of  our  appearance. 
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NOTICES. 

THUaTELL*8  HBAD.^To  thb  Bditok. 

Sia,— Jb  tbe  liutt  of  ThurteU,  pubUahed  bj  De  VilJe*  I  could  not  but 
Qhtcrre  tbe  position  of  tbe  etr ;  in  tbe  commoo  ran  of  beadt»  a  lino  dimwn 
bum  tbe  cjtbffDw,  or»  ai  you  Pbrenologbu  would  ny,  ftom  Lower  Individu- 
ality boriaoiitally  akmg  tbe  bead,  would  touch  the  tip  of  tbe  ear.  but  in 
Tborteira  bead  this  line  will'pue  nearly  half  an  inch  above  tbe  utual  eouroe. 
Now.  as  we  know  tbe  depth  of  brain  is  at  tbe  position  of  tbe  car,  it  follows 
that  Tbnrteirs  brain  must  have  been  in  this  part  deeper  than  is  usualf  and 
as  foa  have  piaoed  tbe  mrgan  of  Destractiveness  in  that  part  of  tbe  brain, 
which  is  in  this  case  moit  evidently  developed,  I  own  I  have  become,  from 
vieving  this  cast,  a  decided  Ihvourcr  of  your  doctrine.  If  you  find,  on  cz- 
aodaadon,'  that  mj  observations  are  eorreet,  their  pnbUeation  perliaps  msy 
hsvs  mors  wel||^t  with  tbe  sceptics,  even  than  tbe  decided  explanation  given 
ia  yoor  kst  numbeB.— Tours,  OBSERV£R. 


Mm  ILACBBAnv's  Hbao  amd  PaamoLoaT.— In  answer  to  our  London  cor* 

TCspoodcBt,  we  beg  to  mention,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn  any 

.  thii^  omoenung  either  tbe  PhrenologicalJSociety  to  which  he  alludes,  or  tbe 

pabBcfkin  wblefa .  be  dterk    We  shall  be  happy  to  licar  from  him  again 

vlth  flMse  sttlnpte  -infotinatlou. 

A  Cjsb  ni  PoniT  is  reserved  for  a  ftiture  number. 

In  a  note  by  tlie  Committee  to  Dr  Murray  Patterson's  Phrenology  of  Hin- 
dsrtan,  pnbttriied  fai  tbe  Phienologlca]  Transactions,  it  is  sutcd  that  Dr 
Fittcfsoo's  knowledge  of  tbe  sdence  was  derived  lolely  from  Dr  Spnrsbeim's 
We  are  requested  to  mention,  that  Dr  P.  enjoyed  tbe  advantage  of 
n  couse  of  leeturea  on  Plmnology,  by  Dr  Matthew  Mltn  of  York, 
pRviooslj  to  his  visiUng  Indis. 

Tte  B&CHnTS  OF  Pbbbholoot,  eontaining  a  brief  but  comprehensive  View 
of  the  Scienee,  by  Mr  G.  Combe,  will  be  pubUabed  in  July.  The  second 
edition  of  the  *<  Essays  on  Phrenology^  will  not  sppear  before  18S6. 

**  Wc  imderstand  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Wakefield  have  formed 
thgiBwls<is  into  a  fioddy,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  a  Imowledge  of 
Fhsmologyt  on  the  system  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spursbeim.  They  have  taken  a 
apadooa  room  in  Nortbgate  to  meet  in,  and  have  got  together  an  interesting 
csBectlom  of  masks,  beads,  Ac*  exhibiting  very  extraordinary  development  of 
hansB  duDacter,  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  state ;  and  as  we  find  that  the 
Society  intend  to  admit  papers  to  be  read  on  any  subject  connected  with  ge* 
aersl  litcralnre  and  pbiloiopby,  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  meet  with 
CBCoangenient,  and  prove  a  source  of  Imowledge  to  our  townsmen  i  both 
Bsefiil  and  entertaiidng."— ITaJingfMtf  and  HaHfia  JwnwL 


NOTICES. 

BoiMBumam  ICA«Aif  «■  venu§  P»iBxoLoaT.—>Diiring  the  last  two  yun  no 
fuljwt  has  txdted  so  gnat  and  abiding  an  intersst  in  this  dty  as  Phreno- 
logy. It  has  been  written  atroat  in  the  newspapers*  discussed  in  literary 
•oeietlesp  and  ailbrded  a  ceaseless  topic  of  conversation  in  private  circles. 
Nevertheless  the  Edinburgh  Magaslne,  which  prsftHnm  to  be  a  chronicle  of 
the  times*  lias  not*  during  this  period*  favoured  its  readers  with  the  slightest 
blots  of  the  exletence  of  such  a  system*  except  by  eome  wnttd  sllUnesses* 
intended  for  jokes*  occasionally  inserted  among  its  notices.  At  length,  bow- 
ever*  Phrenology  has  appeared  in  its  columns ;  and*  when  the  other  «aoo»* 
mittid  ieumals  are  evidently  leaning  towards  the  science**  this  work  has 
taken  up  the  cue  that  other  reviewers  have  laid  down  as  sule*  and  made  ita 
debut  1^  a  dum^  imitation  of  Blackwood*  in  an  article^  **  Phmkoloot  as 
OLD  AS  THB  Cebatioii*"  in  which  grossness  and  indelicacy  are  substituted  for 
reason*  and  profanity  for  wit.  Its  second  article*  **  pBaBKOLOGiCAX.  Criticism 
OH  Ballads  or  tbs  Oioaii  Tmc,**  is  far  less  exceptionable  in  point  of  taste* 
but  equally  unfortunate  in  regard  to  wit. 

The  author  clearly  intended  it  for  a  most  tremendous  quis  on  the  Phrenolo- 
gical criticisms  of  Shakspeare  lately  given  in  our  Journal.  ^His  simplicity  in 
this  notion  has  greatly  amused  us.  As  the  steam-engine  serves  to  fotgo 
anchors*  or  to  make  needles*  so  Phrenology*  if  it  be  the  true  science  of 
mind*  (which  is  our  position)*  must  be  equally  available  for  the  analysis 
of  evny  varied  of  wieiUal  wumifittatioiu,  firom  the  sublime  conceptions 
of  a  Shakspeare  and  a  Bacon  to  the  simple  sentiment  of  a  popular  bal- 
lad. There  is*  therefore*  no  wit  in  the  idea  of  applying  Phrenology  to 
the  criticism  of  ballads ;  for  this  is  just  what  a  disciple  himself  would 
do*  and  what  some  of  them  have  done.  And  then  as  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  article  in  question*  it  is  bad  Phren(d<^ ;  and  in  no  other 
respect  is  it  good.  We  beg  to  set  the  author  right  xm  another  poinu 
**  The  proselytes,**  says  he,  •*  in  this  quarter,  anxious*  we  presume*  to  do 
**  away  the  charge  of  novelty  Arom  their  system*  have*  by  some  elaborate 
«*  criticisms  on  the  dramas  of  Shakspesie*  attempted  to -prove  that  he  was  a 
••  Phrsnologist.**  Not  quite  so*— their  proposition  is  this :  Phrenology 
contains  an  exposition  of  the  primitive  powers  of  the  human  mind  and  of 
the  efibcts  of  their  combinations,  drawn  ttom  observations  in  nature.  If  this 
be  the  case*  all  neinral  reprceentatione  of  character  most  harmonixe  with  the 
phrenological  doctrines,  both  being  derived  ftom  the  same  source.  Shsk. 
apeere*s  characters  ere  idmUttd  to  be  highfy  naturai^  and  we  apply  our  prin- 
ciples to  their  analysis*  and  point  out  the  meet  perfect  accordance.  Shalt, 
apeare  acquirei  an  addittonal  lustre  ttom  standing  tlie>teBt  of  tUs  examine* 
tlon*  and  Phrenology  is  shown  to  be  in  acoptdance  with  nature*  by  its  har- 
mony with  nature's  portraits  drawn  by  this  masterly  hand. 

Finally.— .The  writer  of  the  article  In  question  is  a  •*  Bwmfbi;**  that  Is* 
one  of  a  dasa  of  opponenta  who  please  themeelvea  by  repreeentlng*  oontnury 
to  fhct  and  to  the  statements  of  all  phrenological  writera*  that  the  abeenoe 
of  bumpe  is  the  abaence  of  site  in  the  organs,  ■ -a  joke  eo  often  shown  to  con- 
sist in  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  **  bumplst,**  that  one  could  not  have  ex- 
pected it  to  reappear*  even  la  the  Bdlnboigh  M agasinew 

Blackwood*  having  resorted  to  personal  Ube],  In  place  of  his  usual  ridicule 
and  abuse,  against  Phrenology*  Is  no  longer  in  the  Usts  of  literary  contreseisy, 
and  must  be  conaigned  over  to  aaoHier  trfbunaL 


*  The  Christian  Instructor  in  Edinburgh*  and  the  Gentlemen's  Magaxinc* 
the  London  Magaxlae,  Lqndon  Medico  CI  hrurgioBl  Beview*  the  Lancet*  Ae. 
■nva  lai^^  glvHi  tttiuiB  m  Phnnalpgy  of  n  vaiy  ntvaorafala 
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NOTICES. 

Ws  haTe  reoeiTed  afiill  and  accurate  report  of  an  ANTi-PHaENOLooicAL 
I4KCTVRX  ddiyend  at  the  Ik k  of  Caibndow,  in  September,  1823,  by  a 
cddxited  Lsctttrhr  on  Axatomt.    It  is  under  conftideration. 

FHaKiroi.oeiCAi.  Societt  of  PHiLA])ELPHiA.-»We  have  been  fa« 
fowedwith  the  following  eztntets  of  a  letter,  dated  11th  June,  1824, 
hoax  a  member  of  that  Society  to  a  Gentleman  in  Edinburgh : — ''  Our 
Society  has  not  increased  in  numbers ;   but  more  of  its  members 
htTe  been  strengthened  in  their  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the 
pozsuit,  and  are  more  strenuous  in  its  support  than  formerlv.    The 
pmndioe  so  long  prevailing,  that  the  study  of  Phrenology,  and  the  be» 
nolts  seeming  from  it,  coold  be  pursued  and  appreciate!  only  by  the 
medfical  profession,  is  now  subsiding ;  and  we  can  boast  of  receiving 
"  mad  and  talent  for  our  cause  from  some  gentlemen  of  the  bar.    Que 
**  of  these  latter  (Joseph  Hopkinson,  Es^.  counsellor  at  law,)  is  a  Vice- 
^  Pjreaident  of  our  Society ;  the  other  Vice-President  is  Dr  Homer,  Ad- 
*'  nmct  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  our  Medical  College.    Among  our 
"  lectazers  for  the  year  are  several  who  teach  Physiology,  and  who 
"  are  attached  to  the  public  institutions  for  the  Medical  and  Sui^cal 
**  Relief  <^  the  Poor."    The  letter  proceeds  to  mention,  that  Mr  Combe's 
Emys  on  Phrenology  have  been  reprinted  in  that  city  ;  that '  Elements 
of  Pnrenology'  have  been  publishea  by  Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
feaur  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Clynical  Practice  in  Transyl- 
vnia  Uiiivenity>  Lexington ;  that  "  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the 
"  Medial  and  Physical  Sciences,  edited  by  Dr  Chapman,"  the  most 
extensively  circulated  periodical  of  that  class  in  the  Union,  has  strenu- 
OQsIj  eqioused  the  cause  of  Phrenology  as  a  true  and  important  science  ;* 
that  several  lecturers  on  Physiology  and  Pathology  teadi  Phrenology  to 
tbeir  students,  and  that  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  is  a  zealous  phrenologist,  and  impresses  bis  students  with  its 
value  and  importance.    The  letter  proceeds, — "  I  have  just  l^imed 
"  that  it  is  contemplated  to  have  an  Athenfeum  in  New- York,  and  a 
"  lecknmship  on  Phrenology  attached  to  it.    It  may  be  well  to  remark, 
'^  that  the  proposal  of  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  that  city  to  lec- 
*'  tore  on  tne  science  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  forming  an  Athenaeum. 
,"  Within  the  last  year  there  has  been  an  increasing  interest  evidenced 
"  fiir  the  study  and  knowledge  of  Phrenology  in  that  city,  and  I  have* 
'^  little  doubt  but  that  we  shall  soon  hear  of  a  aociety  having  been  or- 
''  gam'zed  there."    It  is  added,  that  Dr  Gall,  Dr  Spurzheim,  Sir  G.  8. 
M'Kenzie,  Mr  G.  Combe,  Mr  Andrew  Combe,  Mr  William  Soottj  Dr 
Batter,  and  Mr  Alexander  Hood,  had  been  elected  honorary  members 
of  the  Philadelphia  Phrenological  Society. 

We  have  to  retum  our  best  thanks  to  our  correspondent  at  Hsrtfobd 
for  his  obliging  communication  about  Pallet,  and  also  to  apologize  for  not 
baying  sooner  acknowledged  receipt  of  it.  The  fact  is,  that,  by  some  un« 
aooonntable  neglect,  his  letter  dia  not  reach  us  till  the  middle  of  Ju/y,— 
five  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  our  last  Number,  in  whicn  we  had 
already  given  as  full  an  account  of  the  same  case  as  we  were  able  to 
collect.  Had  lus  letter  arrived  in  time  we  should  have  made  use  of  it. 
As  it  is,  he  .will  perceive,  by  referring  to  p.  425,  in  what  respect  we  dif« 
fer  firom  him. 

•  See  ExtracU  from  thiB  Journal  in  the  preKnt  Numbeij  p.  63C. 


NOTICES. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  annomce  the  safe  arrival  of  the  very 
valuable  donation  from  Monsieur  Koyer  of  the  Jardin  du  Boi«  PariSy  to 
the  Phrenological  Society^  of  which  we  gave  a  list  in  our  last  Many 
of  the  spedmens  are  extreme!  v  valuable,  and  wiH  prove  of  great  use  to 
the  Soaety,  and  they  alreadv  attract  many  visitors.  The  tkuUs  in 
Comparative  Anatomy  which  Monsieur  Royer  has  sent  will  lay  the  fimn- 
dation  fbr  a  series  of  observations  in  Comparative  Phrenology,  which  are, 
in  some  measure,  new  in  this  country.  And  it  is  somewhat  curious  to 
notice,  that  at  the  very  time  these  skuUs  were  on  their  way  fWim  the 
continent  of  Europe,  a  paper  on  Comparative  Phrenology  by  Dr.  B.  H. 
Coates  of  Philadelphia,  and  explanatorv  of  them,  was  on  its  way  fh>m 
the  continent  of  America,  and  that  both  met  at  Edinburgh  at  the  same 
time.  This  interesting  paper  was  read  before  the  Phrenological  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  and  aAerwards  printed  in  die  Medical  Journal  of  that 
dty.  In  a  future  Number  we  shall  notice  it  more  ftilly.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  hope  Monsieur  Royer's  example  will  not  be  without  its  eiftct 
in  inducing  others  to  forward  the  cause  of  truth,  by  sending  such  do- 
nations as  tney  may  be  aUe  to  command. 

The  Phrenological  Society  has  also  been  indebted  to  the  kind  seal  of 
Mr  De  Ville  of  London,  for  a  very  extensive  donation  of  casts  of  emi- 
nent and  remarkable  characters ;  tnus  forming  another  very  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  Society's  Museum  since  our  last  Number  appeared. 

Our  readers  will  perceive,  that,  in  addition  to  the  uraal  quantity  of 
letter-press,  we  have,  in  this  Number,  and  at  a  considerable  expense, 
given  a  Plate,  with  five  portraits  of  celebrated  characters,  in  illustration 
of  the  article  on  Ideality.  We  b^  to  add,  that,  if  our  success  continuea 
to  increase  as  it  has  hitnerto  done,  we  propose  to  give,  from  time  to 
time,  similar  iUostrations  of  other  organs. 

Some  of  our  medical  readers  have  lately  asked  us  if  we  did  not  meao 
to  notice  Dr  Pritchard's  remaiks  on  Phrenology,  contained  in  his  va- 
luable work  on  Nervous  Diseases.  Want  of  room  precludes  us  bom 
doing  so  in  this  Number,  but  we  may  in  the  next.  They  sosrody  bear 
upon  Phrenology. 

A  Terr  interesting  memoir,  containiqg  an  account  of  an  extiaoidinary 
female  oiaracter,  and  accompanied  by  a  cast  of  the  head,  has  just  been 
received  by  the  Phrenological  Society  from  Richard  Cannichiiel,  Bsq. 
the  jostly  odebrated  surgeon  of  Dulmn.  Mr  C  states,  that  it  may  be 
jrabnflbed  in  the  Sodety^  Transactions;  but  the  case  is  so  very  curioua 
and  instructive,  that  we  should  be  sorrv  to  see  it  so  long  delayed.  Mr 
W.  Bewick,  who  made  the  copy  of  Maydon's  Laianis,  exhibited  here 
some  months  ago,  has  taken  a  very  accurate  drawing  of  this  woman, 
and  also  presented  it  to  the  Sodety. 

We  have  to  soKdt  indulgence  and  a  favourable  construction  from  se- 
veral correspondents,  to  whose  communications  and  inquiries  it  has  been 
impossible  mr  us,  from  (he  pressure  of  matter,  to  do  justice.  We  hope 
they  win  accept  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in 
our  wel&re,  and  give  entire  credit  to  our  promise  to  pav  them  due  at- 
tention hereafter.  The  truth  is,  the  evidences  of  the  relation  and  bear- 
ing of  our  sdence  crowd  so  fast  upon  us,  that  we  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  dther  to  take  them  in  order,  or  to  allow  proper  q;)ace  ^  their 
exhibition.  Have  the  advocates  of  any  system  of  metaphysics  ever  hod 
teason  to  make  a  similar  acknowledgment  ? 

Dr  Migendie  ofiere  to  exchange  his  "  Journal  de  Physiologie,"  with 
ours.  We  may  say  that  we  accept  of  his  offer,  and  will  do  the  same 
with  other  journals  that  choose  it 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 


Ik  submittiiig  to  the  public  the  First  Number  of  the  first 
periodical  work  devoted  to  Phrenology,  we  deem  it  proper, 
as  conductors  of  that  work,  to  make  our  motives  and  our 
objects  perfectly  understood.  When  we  say  that  of  the 
educated  pubUc,— as  well  those  who  perform  as  those  who 
delegate  the  labour  of  thought,— -very  few  individuals  in- 
deed have  yd  formed  fxi  adequate  conception  of  the  real 
naturey  the  cogent  evidence,  and  the  vast  importance  of 
phrenology,  we  neither  reproach  the  public  with  its  igno- 
rance, nor  compliment  the  phrenologists  on  their  know- 
ledge. We  merely  affirm  the  fact,  that  the  public  have  not, 
and  the  phrenologists  have  informed  themselves  on  the  sub- 
ject It  is  more  than  time  that  the  indifFerent  but  impartial 
world  should  know,  that  they  are  not  only  uninformed,  but 
grossly  and  scandalously  misled,  in  regard  to  this  new  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  Although  the  proofs  are  so  simple, 
that  any  person  of  average  education  is  perfectly  competent 
to  understand  and  <4>ply  them,  the  path  of  evidence  is  not 
that  in  which  they  have  been  conducted.  The  Enemies  of 
phrenology  have  hitherto  been  their  favourite  guides,  and 
these  have  most  scrupulously  avoided  that  course.  This 
influence  had  the  more  easy  operation,  inasmuch  as  it  built 
upon  a  foundation  of  not  unnatural  prejudice  against  a  doc- 
trine in  itself  certainly  very  new,  very  bold,  very  startling 
to  preconceived  notions,  and  coming,  withal,  from  a  very 
sus[ncious  quarter.  Germany,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  in 
doubtful  repute  in  this  country,  because  of  some  alleged 
fimtasdcal  speculation,  not  a  littie  moral  heresy,  much  li- 
terary extravagance,  and  a  great  deal  of  quackery,— not 
confined  to  mtmfi^,— all  the  produce  and  export  of  that 
country,  when  yet  another  Grerman  started  yet  another  spe- 


IV  INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

culation,  which,  at  its  first  declaration,  seemed  to  leave  all  the 
Y  known  extravagances  of  his  country  immeasurably  behind. 

The  doctrine  thus  appearing,  prima  fade^  absurd,  it  is  not 
matter  of  wonder  that  its  terms,-— a  few  of  them,  €U  com^ 
pounds y  being  new  to  our  language, — were  themselves 
scorned  and  ridiculed ;  and  that  by  a  sort  of  reaction  they 
rendered  the  doctrine  itself  apparently  still  more  monstrous.* 
It  will  be  farther  remembered,  that  at  the  time  the  doc- 
trine reached  this  country,  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  the 
Koran  of  the  reading  public.  The  reception  of  the  new 
doctrine,  accordingly,  depended  on  the  fiat  of  that  literary 
dictatorship,  whom  it  pleased,  in  a  manifesto  unmatched,  as 
has  been  demonstrated  elsewhere,  by  all  the  presumption 
and  quackery  of  Germany  itself,  to  annihilate  <^  cranio^ 
'^^gy**  and  '*  craniologists"  at  one  decisive  blow.  The  pub- 
lic were  ihoroughly  convinced^  and  there  was  an  end  of  the 
matter.  Now,  although  it  be  humiliating,  it  is  true,  that 
this  first  denouncement  continues  the  measure  of  the  public 
knowledge,  and  the  rule  of  the  public  opinion  at  this  mo- 
ment. Let  any  one,  either  anti-phrenologist  or  neutral, 
ask  himself,  what  are  the  grounds  upon  which  phrenology. 


*  A  few  words,  once  for  all,  on  the  terms  of  phrenolo^,  cannot  have  a  more 
•mtable  place  tlum  this.  They  have  been  laughea  at,  until  thev  hare  beoome  the 
very  stalest  pleasantry,  we  take  it,  in  present  currency.  It  would  seem,  therefore* 
not  an  tmiit  time  to  examine  them  teriotuly*  Of  these  thibtt-four  laughter- 
moving  terms,  will  it  be  credited,  by  those  who  have  laughed  at  them  till  they 
Can  lauffh  no  more,  that  TWEKTY-FiVE,'^compouoded  in  the  same  manner, 
•nd  witn  precisely  the  same  sense  and  meaning,-«are  peaceful  occupants  of  Ehr 
Samuel  Johnson's  Dictionary,  where  they  have  never  occasioned  a  smile  1— Nik^e, 
then,  remain  to  be  Justified ;  Ist,  These  were,  lilce  other  new  technical  terms,  n«. 
eeuary  to  express  a  meaning  for  which  there  were  no  words  in  Johnson's  Dictionary  | 
2d,  They  are,  with  one  Greek  exception,  compounded  of  English  words,  either  in 
Johnson*s  Dictionary,  or  in  very  current  usage,  and  of  the  termination  net*  or  fy , 
the  value  of  which  is  known  to  every  schoolboy.  The  eight  words  are,  adhaizye^ 
acquitltive^  cottitrndivet  idfal^-^all  four  in  Johnson  ;«»<imafiz;f,  concentrative 
combative,  and  tecrrtive^'^iht  four  last  in  use,  though  not  in  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary. The  Greek  derivative  is  phUoprogenitivenen  (or  the  animal  propensity 
to  cherish  oflfspring),  as  legitimate,  at  least,  as  many  terms  in  mineralogy,  and 
still  more  in  boumy,  or  anv  other  new  Greek  terms  for  any  other  new  science, 
art,  matter,  or  thing,  which  is  best  expressed  by  a  Greek  word,— and,  above 
all,  which  there  is  no  determination  to  hunt  down.  It  w  time  the  public  should 
know,  that  not  one  of  these  terms  has  been  shewn,  by  tlie  most  bitter  em  my  of 
phrenology,  to  be  dther  illogically  compounded,  or  unphilo«ophically  employed. 
They  have  merely  been  kughed  at<-M  very  long  namt$  I^^Edmbutgk  Revirw^ 
No  xiix.H*This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  sheer  babyism  which  we  shall  bring 
home  to  our  manly  opponintsi 
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or  cramohgy^  as  he  will  probably  call  it,  is,  by  himself,  ac- 
fx>rdiDg  to  the  scale  of  his  sympathies,  disbelieved,  or  re- 
jected, or  contemned,  or  detested  ?  He  must  acknowledge, 
that  he  has  not  examined  its  facts  at  all,  and  very  slightly 
and  contemptuously  skimmed  its  **  absurd^  doctrines ;  and 
he  must  refer  his  first  decision  back  to  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view.* It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  result,  on  the  public 
mind,  of  the  abuse  heaped  by  that  journal  on  the  '^  cunning 
craniologers,^*-namely,  a  sort  of  partizanship,  or  general 
array  against  the  subject,  with  a  kind  of  feeling  of  duty,  or 
point  of  honour,  to  take  the  side  against  phrenology,  when- 
ever it  is  alluded  to,  and  resent  all  arguments,  and  espe* 
dally  all  staggering  facts,  as  personalities,  and  so  many 
most  obtrusive  attempts  **  to  force  the  matter  down  the 
public  throat.*^  In  such  a  state  of  matters,  although  no- 
thingjbr  phrenology  will  go  down  **  the  public  throat,''  any 
iking  against  it  finds  facile  descent.  It  was  easy  to  mislead 
the  public  yet  farther ;  and  the  public  has  been  misled  in 
a  manner  quite  unprecedented  in  an  enlightened  age. 

For  two  or  three  years,  notwithstanding  Dr  Spurzheim's 
lectures,  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  subject  was  either 
forgotten  in  this  country,  or  resorted  to  as  a  sort  of  gossip 
and  badinage;  but  its  philosophical  converts  were  few. 
The  respect  now  paid  to  it  is  the  result  of  a  REviVAL,*^a 
revival  by  men  of  philosophical  habits,  many  of  whom  readily 
acknowledge  that  they  once  joined  in  the  general  mirth ;— 
and  because  a  revival,  carrying  the  weight  of  second  thoughts 
and  deliberate  reflection.  Very  striking  facts  began  to  force 
themselves  on  the  notice  of  inquiring  men  both  in  England 
and  Scotland.  A  systematic  examination  of  the  doctrine 
followed,  and,  by  the  force  of  evidence,  converts  were  made, 
who  put  Germany  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  alike  out  of 
the  question ;— -converts  of  calm  and  candid  reconsideration, 


*  The  Qaafterly  Review,  about  the  nune  time,  bore  a  tesdmoov  of  unoommon 
f«eUeiieM  against  **  crtmitdog^y"  vhicfa*  we  are  not  aware,  told  either  one  way  or 
theocbec  The  djoimstanoe  ia  forgotten ;  the  conductors  of  that  otherwise  able 
work  have  a  deep  interest  that  It  should. 
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with  whom  a  once^refuted  quackery  had  no  chance  of  com- 
ing to  life  again ;  and  who,  be  it  well  marked,  hare,  without 
eyen  the  most  vinonary  interest,  adopted  the  system,  in  the 
face  of  almost  universal  unmitigated  ridicule. 

The  Essays  by  Mr  Greorge  Combe  of  Edinburgh  were 
published  in  1819)  and  by  the  facts  they  detailed,  the  rea- 
sonings founded  on  these  facts,  and  their  complete  refuta- 
tion of  the  too  long-triumphant  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  most  materially  advanced  phrenology  in  this  coun- 
try. Sir  George  Mackenzie  next  published  on  the  subject; 
and  a  small  anonymous  work,  of  much  eloquence,  as  well  as 
ingenious  reasoning,  lately  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  entitled, 
**  Observations  on  Phrenology,  as  aflbrding  a  Systematic 
<'  View  of  Human  Nature.""  Mr  Combe  began  in  May  18SS 
to  lecture  on  the  subject  in  Edinburgh,  and  continues  to 
give  a  winter  and  summer  course  every  year.  In  England, 
Dr  Parry  of  Bath,  in  his  Elements  of  Pathology,  speaks 
favourably  of  the  doctrine;  and  Mr  Abemethy,  of  high 
medical  renown,  has,  in  a  tract  on  the  subject,  in  1821, 
borne  his  testimony  to  the  beauty  and  certainty  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind,  to  which  the  phrenologists  have  been  led. 

Of  periodical  works,  the  first  which  had  the  honour,  since 
the  subject  was  revived,  to  scorn  the  general  laugh,  was  the 
New  Edinburgh  Review^  which  for  more  than  two  years 
powerfully,  yet  candidly  and  temperately,  advocated  the 
doctrine.  The  London  MagasAne  was  the  next  to  discard 
the  unworthy  prejudice  which  prevails  against  phrenology, 
and  has  set  the  subject  in  a  very  strong  and  attractive  lig^t ; 
and  the  London  MedUcfhcUrurgical  Review^ — a  work  of  the 
very  highest  estimation  in  the  medical  world,— in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  March  last,  characterized  by  much  good 
sense  as  well  as  talent,  declared  phrenology  wdl  worthy  of 
the  most  serious  attention  of  men  of  science. 

Of  associations  for  the  cultivation  of  Phrenology  the  first 
was  instituted  in  Edinburgh  in  1820;  which  place,  as  it 
produced  the  most  inveterate  enemies,  has,  by  a  sort  of  re. 
deeming  compensation,  furnished  some  of  the  most  zealous 
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frknds  of  the  philosophy  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  The 
Phrenological  Society,  the  first  volume  of  whose  transactioiis 
was  lately  published,  consisted,  at  first,  of  a  very  few  menu 
bers,  who  have  been  the  objects  of  more  bad  wit-  than  any 
of  their  fellow^tizens.  The  members  of  the  institution 
have  sauce  increased  to  above  eighty  in  number,  unong 
whom  are  many  profesnonal  and  scientific  gentlem^i,  and 
several  eminent  artists.  This  example  has  been  followed  by 
the  f<»ination  of  a  phrenological  society  in  Philadelphia,  to 
which  a  complete  set  of  casts  was  sent  from  Edinburgh; 
and  last  winter  a  phrenological  sodety  was  formed  in  London. 

In  France  many  men  of  science  and  letters  have  yielded 
to  the  evidence,  and  adopted  the  principles.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  is  Blainville,  professor  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy in  the  College  du  Plessis,  who»  in  his  lectures,  states 
the  evidence  of  the  principles  of  phrenology  as  not  subject 
to  doubt;  and  Geoffiry  St  Hilaire,  also  a  name  well  known 
to  the  scientific  world,  as  an  author,  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  professors  at  the 
Jaidin  des  PLmtes,  goes  nearly  as  far.  The  necessary  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  French  public  have  ceased  to  make 
meny  with  the  subject,  and  phrenology  is  respectfully 
treated  by  them  as  a  science ;  the  only  satirists  being  English, 
who,  at  Blainville^s  lectures,  distinguish  themselves  by  a 
sneer  when  the  professor  comes  to  that  part  of  his  course. 

No  endowed  philosopher  in  this  country  has  yet  avowed 
his  patronage  of  the  new  doctrine,  or  ventured  even  to  allude 
to  it,  aa  a  science,  within  college  walls  ;*  but  some  men,  not 
so  trammelled,  held  in  public  estimation  at  least  as  high 
as  any  that  are,  have  given  the  science  their  candid  investi- 
gation, and,  it  follows,  their  enlightened  and  zealous  sup- 
port. It  is  a  little  too  much,  after  all  this,  for  any  man, 
be  his  talents  and  acquirements  what  they  may,  who  has 


*  Some  of  eur  own  ytpkmm  bc«ttm  oecanonal  hUs  u^  the  rabject,  whico 
oidy  piofr  how  much  it  is  in  their  way.  Their  good  lenae  ii  beginning  to  whisper 
them  ihit  it  ii  us  well  to  drop  this  pnutice.  It  will  soon  become  yery  amusing  Co 
ifeeir  own  studentSi 
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noi  Studied  the  subject,  to  reject  it,  but  yet  more  to  eii^ 
deavour  to  run  it  down.      We  would   nmply  ask  him,  . 
whether  he  can  furnish  an  instance  of  any  quackery,  such 
as  he  ignorantly  believes  phrenology  to  be,  which  has  been 
so  revived  and  so  supported  ?* 

This  vigorous  career  of  phrenology  being  too  much  for 
its  enemies  to  bear  with  equanimity,  the  hostility  is  revived 
of  all  who  had  committed  themselves  by  scorning  or  rail* 
ing  at  that  system.  It  touches  pride,  but  it  touches  still 
more  nearly  some  other  sensilnlities.  If  phrenology  be 
true,  aU  other  systems  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  are  false. 
Philosophical  reputations  are  at  stake,  and,  yet  more,  patri- 
monial interests ;  and  it  were  indeed  an  outrageous  demand 
on  human  nature,  a  grand  miscalculation  of  the  state  of  the 
balance  between  the  amour  de  la  veriU  and  the  amour  pro-^ 
pre^  to  expect  that  great  established  philosophers  should 
have  the  candour — ^the  heroism,  for  the  sake  of  mere  truth, 
to  throw  down  their  own  pedestals,  and  shut  their  own  che- 
quers. From  contempt,  phrenology  has  accordingly  risen 
to  be  the  object  of  fierce  opposition  and  intense  hatred  with 
some  persons  who  pass  for  scientific  men.  This  is  particular- 
ly manifested  in  their  hatred  of  the  phrenologists^ — a  certain 
sign  that  their  opposition  to  the  doctrine  is  candid,  fair, 
and  philosophical.  But  truly  there  is  much  indulgence  due 
to  these  eminent  persons.  They  are  like  fishes  which  the 
water  is  evidently  leaving  dry,  and,  to  their  last  gasp,  they 
must  retain  a  cordial  hatred  of  the  exhausters  of  their  atmos- 
phere. 

The  Jbrmal  attempts  at  refutation  have  been  fewer  than, 
from  the  prevalent  dispo^tion  on  the  subject,  might  have 

"  It  is  cdifytDg  now  to  look  back  on  some  of  the  conceited  predictions  of  the 
short  life  of  "  cnmtology.**  B1ftckwood*s  Edinburgh  Magazine,  (under  its  firrt 
and  inoflfenwve  management.)  in  iu  very  Jirtt  number,  (April  1817,)  thus  con- 
cludes one  of  the  most  iwfccdy  inane  pa^rs  which  has  perhaps  yet  be«i 
penned  against  the  new  science.  After  proposing  a  system  of  cardiology^  or  the 
mind  in  the  hearty  m  •'  the  brain  has  had  its  day,"  it  sajs,  "  Such  patch-worit 
••  systems  oteoi^iiiurt  and  tpeckioHtm  are  frntanatdy  desdned,  by  the  mimutable 
•«  and  eternal  lews  of  tmth,  to  last  but  ibr  a  season.  Craniol<^  has  abnost 
•«  lived  its  little  hour.  In  this  city,  we  are  ctrtam  that,  with  the  absence  of  Dr 
••  Spurxheim,  and  the  introduction  of  some  other  novelty,  as  a  French  dance  or  a 
••  new  beauty,  it  will  be  very  scon  forgotten." 
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been  looked  for;  but  the  reason  lies  in  that  uniform  and 
signal  defeat  which  has  overtaken,  and  will  ever  await  the 
imbecility  of  speculative  reasoning  when  opposed  to  an  ex^ 
tensive  and  well-established  induction.  The  best  proof  of 
this  is  the  far-from-enviable  situation  in  which  the  reputa- 
tions of  the  regular  anti-phrenologists  have  been  left  by  their 
success  hitherto,  in  the  controversy.  With  an  insignificant 
exception  or  two,  therefore,  public  disputation  has  been 
scrupulously  shunned.*  The  war,  however,  has  not  come  to 
an  end.  While  the  phrenologists  have  kept  the  field,  they 
have  been  annoyed  with  sundry  small  attacks,  which, 
although  utterly  despised  by  them,  have  told  upon  the 
public  ignorance,  and  had  the  effect  of  fostering  the  public 
prejudice.  Much  of  this  very  safe  warfare  is  maintained  on 
convivial  occasions.  Most  dinner  parties  have  long  had  the 
matter  all  their  own  way,  and,  the  same  jokes  serving  again 
and  again,  the  ^^  grand  nonsense^  has  been  refuted,  and  re- 
futed  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  harmonious  disputants. 
We  have  seen  some  variation  in  the  fortune  of  the  afternoon, 
when  a  person  who  had  informed  himself  on  the  subject  has 
chanced  to  be  present.  So  long  as  the  whole  company,  as  is 
the  custom,  attacked  him  at  once,  little  progress  is  made, 
and  he  appears  stunned  by  the  very  noise  of  the  assault ;  but 
when  his  replies  shew  the  ineffable  worthlessness  of  some  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  attacks,— especially  when  each 
gentleman  has  answered  the  preliminary  question,  ^<  Have 
**  you  studied  the  subject  ?"  with  the  well-known  indignant 
formula,  «  Not  I !  God  forbid  !^ — we  have  seen  a  number 
of  the  enemy  fall  off,  and  become  spectators  of  the  fight 
which  is  kept  up  between  the  sturdy  phrenologist  and  his 
assailants.  It  is  then  lamentable,  in  a  company  of  men, 
often,  who  are  leaders  and  lights  where  they  are  informed,  to 
hear  each  after  each  propound  his  own  jejune  preconception^ 


*  It  behoves  the  world  to  kno«r  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  noise  made  by 
the  opponents  of  phrenology,  they  hate  not  yet  pointed  out  one  single  fallacy  in 
one  single  fact  published  fay  the  phrenologists.  Of  this  statement  we  challenge 
'HDtiadiction,  with  better  proof  tluui  a  priori  argameat. 
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and  succeed  <»ily  in  establishing  that  he  is  utterly  igncvant 
of  the  doctrine  which  he  attacks.  The  task  of  the  phre^ 
nologist  is,  nevertheless,  a  hard  one.  His  arguments  go 
for  nothing  because  of  his  opponents^  want  of  ideas.  He  must 
furnish  ground  on  which  his  arguments  will  take  hold*^ 
like  the  mariner  who  should  be  tasked  first  to  make  his 
anchorage  and  then  to  cast  his  anchor.  This  want  of  ideas 
is  secretly  not  a  little  painful  to  the  anti-phrenological  dis- 
putant himself,  and  not  the  less  so,  that  it  is  generally  per- 
fectly apparent  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  We  have  seen 
some  salutary  warnings  on  this  head.  While  the  phrenolo- 
gist is  armed  at  all  points,— >not  only  master  of  his  own 
science,  but  able,  as  he  ought  to  be,  readily  to  compare  it 
with  any  of  the  numerous  systems  of  mind  and  morals  which 
have  neutralized  each  other  from  Flato^s  downwards,— while 
he  knows  more  of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  than  ninety-nine 
in  every  hundred  of  the  medical  profession  itself,  his  anta- 
gonist, with  a  smile  of  contempt,  for  the  poor  egariy  found- 
ed in  the  same  sort  of  superiority  which  the  Chinese  pos- 
sesses over  the  European,  commences  his  extinguishment 
of  the  "  craniologist.*"  Let  any  such  extinguisher  recall 
his  far-from-comfortable  experiences  on  the  occasion ;  how 
severely  he  was  tasked  to  call  up  all  that  would  come  of 
that  valuable  practical  store  his  metaphysics ;  or  of  the  few 
meaningless  names  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  conader 
the  anatomy  of  the  brain*;*  let  him  recollect  his  feelings 
when  he  found  himself  mired  after  a  few  steps,  and  angri- 
ly persevering  in  the  debate,  when  deserted  by  every  defi- 
nite idea ;  let  him  remember  how  he  then  left  an  argument 
which  had  first  left  him,  and  b^an  to  charge  the  phrenolo- 
gists with  presumption  for  believing,  they  being  few,  what 
tlie  rest  of  the  human  race,  being  many,  reject ;  and  especi- 
ally in  pretending  to  demonstrate  Mir1iy4kree  primary  mental 
faculties  in  man,  when  no  other  philosopher  of  mind  has 


*  We  have  witnened  tome  aifiusiog  imtaaon  of  like  retreat  of  a  medical  man, 
after  a  very  oonBdent  attack  upon  a  phrenologist,  on  Ihb  presamcd  hb  weak 
quaittr. 
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succeeded  in  demoDstrating  (me.  His  antagonist's  defence, 
on  this  head,  he  may  likewise  remember,  namely,— that 
there  is  neither  pride  nor  presmnption  in  absenting  to 
JhcU  which  are  evident  to  his  senses  and  his  reason;  and 
may  be  equally  so  to  others  who  may  choose  to  exercise  them ; 
whereas  there  are  both  pride  and  passion,  in  abundance,  in 
the  committed  philosophers  of  preconception,  the  theorists, 
and  kiveniors  of  metaphysics.  So  simple  are  the  elements 
of  our  creed,  and  so  easy  the  beautiful  system  of  human  na- 
ture to  which  it  leads,  that  the  necesMfy  of  its  perfect  com- 
{nehenflion  by  any  educated  man  who  gives  it  his  attention, 
denies  any  thing  like  merit  to  the  mere  learners  from  the 
first  obflo^er,  and  allots  even  to  him  the  praise  of  merely  fol- 
lowing out  an  accidental  discovery.  A  dull  joke  may  finally 
have  come  to  our  disputant's  succour ;— one  of  the  beridden 
hackneys  which  have  don^  much  good  service  in  expediting 
a  retreat  from  the  field,  and  which  are  known  and  num- 
bered  in  their  stalls  by  the  phrenologists. 

The  public  are  likewise  misled  by  hits  at  phrenology, 
as  certain  question-begging  insinuations  are  called,  in  the 
works  of  eminent  authors,  whose  eminence  in  other  matters 
has  not  made  them  acquainted  with  phrenology ;  and  like- 
wise, as  before  noticed,  in  the  lectures  even  within  the  walls 
of  our  universities. 

But  the  most  persevering  of  the  public  deluders  are  the 
writers  in  certain  periodical  journals ;  who,  although  their 
ridicule  be  a  tissue  of  solecisms,  and  their  arguments  unre^ 
deemed  drivelling,  seem  to  the  uninformed  public  to  triumph, 
merely  because  they  have  hitherto  been  unnoticed.  One 
important  object  of  this  Journal  will  be  to  disabuse  the 
world  of  such  false  impressions,  by  watching  the  move- 
ments, hitherto  so  vapouring,  of  these  less  dignified  foes, 
and  visiting  them  with  that  exposure,  which  is  itself  ample 
vengeance  on  their  offences. 

Another  department  will  be  aUotted  to  furnishing  the 
public  with  the  means  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  that  ve- 
nerable delusion,  the  science  of  metaphysics,  or  philosophy  of 


t* 
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mind,  as  hitherto  estaitished  ;'^to  learn  and  forget  which 
so  much  time  is  wasted  at  our  universities,— and  with  the 
simple  and  satisfactory  explanation  which  phrenology  affords 
of  many  curious  phenomena,  ^ven  up  in  despair  by  the  me^ 
taphyacians. 

In  another  department  we  propose  to  institute  a  course  of 
critical  analysis  on  phrenological  principles,  of  our  best  and 
most  popular  authors,  in  almost  every  branch  of  writing 
which  has  man  for  its  subject,  in  which  we  shall  endeavour 
to  shew  that  the  best  writers  are  the  most  strictly  phrenolo- 
gical ;  and  that,  like  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  of  Mo- 
Here,  who  had  spoken  prose  for  forty  years  without  knowing 
it,  these  writers  owe  their  popularity  to  their  being  phre- 
nological, which  is  another  word  for  natural.  The  peets 
will  afford  us  a  noble  field,  and  none  more  than  that  *^  priest 
**  of  nature"— Shakspeare.* 

We  shall  occasionally  review  new  publications,  when  we 
can  thereby  illustrate  phrenology — try  the  soundness  of  the 
author^s  views,  by  what  has  never  yet  failed  us,  a  phreno- 
logical test,  or  in  any  way  bring  phrenology  to  bear  upon 
the  subject. 


*  Wiahing  to  vary  the  matter  of  our  First  Number,  we  have  given  but  one  ex* 
ample  of  the  applicadon  of  phrenology  to  criticism,  and  we  have  taken  that  es* 
ample  from  Shakspcaie  himself.  In  hu  character  of  Macbeth,  he  not  only  tuver 
departs  from  the  view  of  human  nature  which  phrenology  has  pointed  out  to 
be  the  true  one,  but  often  absolutely  uses  the  phrenological  lai^iuage.  We  have 
other  writers  in  our  eye  who  owe  their  fame  to  their  truth  to  nature.  To  the 
author  of  Waverley  we  shall,  in  our  next  Number,  apply  the  infallible  phreoolo- 
sical  touchstone.  He  will  not  differ  tram  us  in  opinion,  that  the  characters  which 
he  has  delineated  in  Quentin  Durward  are  so  many  types  of  nature.  We  rather 
think  we  have  the  whole  European  public  committed  this  length.  We  pledge 
ourselves  to  demonstrate,  that  that  nature  is  the  nature  which  phrenology,  and  no 
other  philosophy,  is  fitted  to  analyie  and  explain.  We  will  use  the  cmef  excel* 
lencics  of  his  work  as  an  exposition  of  our  science ;  and  when  we  have  adduced 
him  as  one  of  our  most  powerful  witnesses,  we  will  remind  him,  that  even  he,  in 
ignorance,  compared  our  science  to  the  palmistry  of  the  Egyptian  wanderers !  and 
when  we  have  done  so,  our  revenge  will  be  complete. 

Of  the  universal  application  of  this  powerful  analysis,  which,  like  some  of  the 
•gents  of  chemistry,  reduces  the  most  complicated  monl  compounds  to  their  first 
elements,  the  reader  will  find  some  exam|ues  in  the  TrantactUmt  of  the  Phre* 
nological  Society^  lately  published,— amon^  others,  a  historical  application  to  the 
case  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  a  histrionic  to  that  of  Clara  Fisher  and  Kean. 
We  understand,  too,  that  an  exposition  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  genius  of  Raphael, 
•a  explained  by  his  cerebral  development,  known  from  a  cast  in  the  Society*s  pes* 
sesnon,  will  hereafter  be  given  to  the  public. 
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We  will  omit  no  opportunity  of  removing  those  grounds 
of  unjust  dislike  to  oiu:  science,  arising  from  an  erroneous 
belief  that  it  leads  to  materialism,  fatalism,  immorality,  or 
irreligion ;  by  shewing  that,  while  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with,  and  most  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  it  leaves  the  question  of  its  essence  just  where 
it  was,  beyond  human  view — ^that  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  freedom  of  human  actions-— that  it  tends  to  a  very 
highly-improved  moral  economy— and  that  it  is  beautifully 
in  harmony  with  the  precepts  of  our  Holy  Faith.  Our 
readers  may  rest  assured,  that  they  will  not  only  never  find 
this  Journal  inculcating  or  countenancing  principles  at  va- 
riance with  sound  morality  and  pure  religion,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  will  find  it  brining  to  speedy  justice  any 
pseudo-phrenological  writers,  who  may  attempt  to  pervert 
the  science  by  a  contrary  course. 

We  shall  find  room  for  treatises  tending  to  throw  light 
on  our  important  science,  and  for  all  new  phrenological  facts, 
information,  and  intelligence,  which  may  be  worth  publica^ 
tion.  Many  curious  facts  have  been  communicated  to  the 
phrenologists,  in  the  whole  range  of  human  nature,  which 
those  in  possession  of  them  never  dreamed  of  transmitting  to 
the  metaphysicians,  who  would  only  have  pronounced  them 
*'  unexplainable  in  the  presetU  state  of  human  knowledge/^ 
A  Fhrenolo^cal  Journal  will  attract  such  information  in  the 
whole  extent  of  its  circulation. 

We  have  mentioned  some  of  the  intended  allotments  of 
our  work,  without  meaning  thereby  to  limit  its  range,  or  to 
exclude  a  variety  of  matter,  instructive  or  amusing,  having 
always  a  tendency,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  illustrate  or  de- 
fend the  science  of  phrenology. 

We  scarcely  deem  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  occa- 
sional introduction  of  lighter  matter,  more  suitable  to  our 
subsidary  title  of  a  Miscellany ;  when  by  means  of  it  we  can 
indirectly  support  phrefhology,  by  pointing  out  amusing  ab- 
surdities in  the  tenets  and  conduct  of  its  opponents.  It  is 
they,  not  we,  who  tumble  into  the  incongruities  on  which 
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the  ludicrous  is  founded.  The  incongruities  which  they  im- 
pute to  phrenology  appear  so  only  to  ignorance,  and  move 
laughter,  just  as  the  doctrine  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
quicker  than  a  cannon  bullet,  did  in  the  witlings  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

One  department,  at  present  much  called  for,  will  be  re- 
served  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  enemies  of  our  sub- 
iect  and  ourselves,  who  may  in  future  distinguish  themselves, 
as  they  have  hitherto  done,  by  one  or  more  of  the  following 
laudable  modes  of  refuting  an  inductive  science.  Railing 
and  Abuse— Falsehoods  and  Malignities— Imperti- 
NBNCiEs  and  Insolencies— -Dull  Jokes-~Indecencies 
^Nastinessbs  and  BauTALiTiEs^the  three  last  some- 
times separate,  and  sometimes  combined.  To  this  choice 
catalogue  we  engage  faithfully  to  add  any  newly-emer^ng 
species.  While  we  pledge  ourselves  to  honour  and  respect 
nil  candid,  fair,  and  philosophical  opponents,  whose  object, 
like  our  own,  is  scientific  truth,  and  not  mere  victory-— above 
all,  that  most  worthy  opponent  who  has  never  yet  blessed 
our  sight,  an  inducHve  adversary,  who  shall  scrutinize  our 
facts— while  we  shall  ever  approve  in  others  the  utmost  cau- 
ion  in  assenting  to  our  observations  and  propositions,  and 
leave  to  their  own  self-satisfaction  all  who  do  us  no  possible 
.larm,  by  merely  resolving  not  to  bdieve-^we  mean  to  repel 
all  OFFENSIVE  OPERATIONS  of  those  wc  designate  eminently 
our  ENEMIES,  and  to  brand  their  attacks  as  disgraceful  to 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  its  certain  reproach  in  the  next ; 
and  we  trust  that  no  instance  of  our  retaliation^  for  retalia- 
tion every  iota  of  it  will  be,  of  attacks  made  with  perfect 
impunity  for  several  years  past,  shall  lack  the  entire  sympa- 
thy, nay,  the  hearty  approbation  of  our  impartial  readers, 
who,  in  their  love  of  justice,  do  not  object  to  witness  punish- 
ment condign. 

That  we  have  not  exaggerated  the  sum  of  ^^  many  a  wrong^^ 
suffered  by  the  phrenologists,  we  deem  a  few  specimens  of 
the  treatment  imperatively  oaUed  for. 
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I.— RAILING  AND  ABUSE.       *:      ''" 

Examf^sfram  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No  49,  June  1815. 

We  look  upon  the  whole  doctrines  tauffht  by  these  two  mo- 
dem peripatetics^  (Drs  Ghdl  and  SpursBheim),  anatomical,  phy- 
siological, and  physiognomical,  as  apiece  of  thorough  quacicery 
from  b^pnning  to  end." 


u 


lliere  are  a  certain  number  of  individuals,  however,  in  every 
commanity,  who  are  destined  to  be  the  dupes  of  empirics,  so 

"  it  would  be  rather  matter  of  surprise  if  these  itinerant  philo- 
sophers did  not  make  some  proselytes  wherever  they  come. 
"  Well  has  the  learned  and  most  witty  historian  of  Mrs  John 
Bull's  indisposition  remarked, '  there  is  nothing'so  impossible  in 
'  nature,  but  mountebanks  will  undertake ;  nothing  so  incredi" 

"' We,  but  they  will  affirm/"  / 

•  «  •  •  • 


u 

u 
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*'  Were  they  (Drs  Oall  and  Spurzheim^  even  to  succeed  in 
<<  shaking  off  the  suspicion  of  matajides,  wnich  we  apprehend  is 
"  inseporsbly  attached  to  their  character,  we  should  not  hesitate 
"  to  ssy,"  &c. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  We  have  two  objects  in  view  in  a  formal  expose  and  expo- 
"  sure  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  before  us.  The  first  is  to 
''  contradict  directly  various  statements,  in  point  of  fact,  made 
"  by  Drs  Gall  and  Spurisheim  with  unparalleled  boldness  and  ef- 
"  frantery,  which  persons,  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  general  ab- 
"  surdity(!)  of  their  opinions,  may  not  have  the  same  opportu- 
"  nity  of  refuting  as  ourselves :  llie  second,  and  bv/ar  the  most 
importatU,  to  save  the  purses  of  our  readers,  ifpossible,  be- 
fore it  be  too  late,  by  satining  that  curiosity  which  might 
otherwise  lead  them  to  purchase  the  books  diemselves,  or  at- 
'*  tend  the  lectures  of  these  cunning  craniplogers" 

•  0  •  #  « 

"  Such  are  the  opinions  of  Drs  Oall  and  Spurxheim  on  the 
"  Functions  in  general  of  man,  and  on  his  Intellectual  Faculties  in 
"  particular.  We  have  been  the  more  minute  in  our  sketch  of 
"  them^  that  their  absurdity  might  be  the  more  apparent  To 
"  enter  on  a  particular  refutation  of  them,  would  be  to  insult 
**  the  understandings  of  our  readers.  Indeed,  we  will  flatter  tiie 
"  authors  so  fiecr  as  to  sav,  that  their  observations  are  of  a  nature 
"  to  set  criticism  entirely  at  defiance.  (This  has  two  meanings). 
''  Tfa^  are  a  collection  of  mere  absurdities,  without  truth,  con- 
"  nexion,  or  consistency ;  an  incoherent  raphsody,  which  no- 
''  thing  could  have  induced  any  man  to  have  presented  to  the 
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"  public^  under  a  pretence  of  instructing  them^  but  absolute  in- 

*^  sanity,  gross  ignorance,  or  the  most  matchless  assurance." 

«  *  «  »  • 

"  Such  is  the  trash,  the  despicable  trumpery^  which  two  men, 
"  calling  themselves  scientific  inauirers,  nave  the  impudence 
^'  gravely  to  present  to  the  physiologists  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 

"  tury,  as  specimens  of  reasoning  and  induction." 

«  «  *  •  « 
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We  are  so  heartily  tired  of  the  mass  of  nonsense  we  have 
been  obliged  to  wade  through,  that  we  could  now  most  will- 
ingly have  done.  But  the  anatomical  discoveries  of  Drs  Oall 
and  Spurzheim  yet  remain  to  be  considered,  and  these  are  on 
no  account  to  be  passed  ovpr  in  silence.  It  appears  to  us,  that 
in  this  department  they  have  displayed  more  quackery  than 
in  any  other ;  and  their  bad  faith  is  here  the  more  unpardon- 
*^  able,  that  it  was  much  more  likely  to  escape  detection.  These 
''  gentlemen  ere  too  knowing  not  to  have  perceived  that  the  science 
*'  of  anatomy  is  in  general  cultivated  with  most  zeal  by  those  mho 
"  nave  the  least  leisure  to  devote  to  it ;  that  is,  by  persons  who  are 
*'  toiling  with  weariness  through  medical  practice,  and  that  those 
"  whose  PROFESSION  it  is  to  improve  this  department  of  human 
"  knowledge,  are  usually  content  to  bequeath  it  to  their  sons,  just 

''  AS  IT  WAS  HANDED   DOWN  TO  THEM  BT  THEIR  FATHERS  AND 

**  GRANDFATHERS.  They  calculated,  no  doubt,  that  as  the  nmn» 
"  ber  of  individuals  is  inconsiderable,  who  are  not  only  zealous 
*'  in  anatomical  pursuits,  but,  by  a  fortunate  combination  <^circum~ 
*'  stances,  are  enabled  to  bestow  their  whole  time  on  them,  the 
chance  that  afow  bold  affirmations  respecting  the  structure  of  a 
delicate  and  complicated  organ  would  be  put  to  the  test  qfexperi'- 
ment  was  proportionally  small.  Perhaps  it  would  occur  to  them, 
too,  that  as  unprofessional  people  are  in  no  respect  aware 

'^  HOW  VERY   little   FAMILIAR  EVEN  PHYSICIANS  OF  THE   FIRST 
"  EMINENCE   ARE  WITH  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  BRAIN,  it  might 

contrUfute  materially  towards  their  reputation  with  the  public  to 

delude  a  FEW  OF  THE  MEDICAL  TRIBE,  WHO  ARE  NATURALLY 
*'  LOOKED  UP  TO  AS  JUDGES  IN  QUESTIONS  OF  THIS  SORT."  * 


*  Although  the  above  passage  in  italics  ooDtains  but  a  moderate  portioa  of  in- 
sultiiig  and  abusiTe  matter,  we  could  not  withhold  it,  and  beg  our  readers  to  per- 
use, reperuse,  and  never  foiget  it.  It  contains,  Primo^  a  declaration,  that 
the  medical  profession,  witli  a  very  few  ezcepdons,  are  all  but  ignorant  even  of 
the  structure  of  the  brain :  Secundo^  That  the  anatomical  professors  are,  quoad 
the  brain,  old  women ;  and,  TVrfio,  That  it  was  the  easiest  thing  for  GaU  and 
Spurzheim  to  cheat  them  all,  from  their  not  being  able  to  detect  uie  imposture. 
Now  our  readers  will  please  to  observe,  that  all  tolierly4hitUckigfimiRee  believe  or 
reject  phrenolognr  according  to  the  creed  on  the  subject  of  the  fiunily  doctor,  who, 
they  dfiim,  and  even  argue,  must  be  the  best  judge ;  and  that  that  gentleman 
is  generallv  a  very  decided  anti-phrenologist,  without  knowing  what  phrenology 
is.  Indeed,  from  the  nature  of  medical  education,  which  almost  excludes  any 
attention  to  the  philosophy  of  mind,  this  result  is  by  no  means  wondorftil  They 
will  farther  keep  in  view,  that  thousands  attempt  to  dispute  on  phrenology  who 
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This  never-to-be-forgotten  review  thus  concludes : 

The  writings  of  Drs  GkU  and  Spurzheim  have  ko'T  addbd 
OKTB  FACT  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge,  respecting  either  the 
structure  or  the  functions  of  man ;  but  consist  of  such  a  mix- 
ture of  gross  errors,  extravagant  absurdities,  downright  mis- 


« 

*'  Statements,  and  unmeaning  quotations  from  Scripture,  as  can  i 

"  l€»ve  no  doubt,  we  apprehend,  in  the  minds  of  honest  and  in- 
"  telligent  men,  as  to  the  real  ignorance,  the  real  hjrpocrisy,  and 
'  the  real  empiricism  of  the  authors." 

We  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that^  if  the  editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  couldy  he  would  gladly  recall  this 
most  imprudent  manifesto.  Our  belief  is,  that  he  will  not 
agun  meddle  with  the  subject,  although  he  will  thereby 
be  placed  in  an  awkward  predicament,  if  phrenology  be- 
comes, as  it  cannot  fail  to  do,  a  subject  of  general  interest. 
The  old  refuUxtioii  will  not  suit  the  present  state  of  the 
Boence.  A  new  attempt  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  would 
be  good  fortune  quite  beyond  our  hopes. 

We  deem  a  short  notice  enough  for  the  Quarterly  Re- 
TOW,  which  has  dealt  in  more  measured  abuse  than  the 
Edinburgh.  In  concluding  their  manifesto,  m  which,  as  in 
duty  bound,  they  reject  the  new  sdence  as  '^  sheer  non- 
^  KDse^  they  take  merit  in  softening  their  appellation  of 
Dr  Spurzheim  to  «  Fool.''— No  XXV.  p.  128.  They  had 
expressed  their  opinion  of  Dr  Gall,  more  than  a  year  before, 
when  reviewing  Madame  de  StaePs  L'AIIemagne. 

"  The  natural  philosophers  of  Germany  are  too  well  known 
**  to  need  commendation ;  but  Madame  de  Stael  is  by  far  too  in^ 
"  dulgent  to  such  ignorant  and  interested  quacks  as  the  craniolo- 
"  gist  Dr  Gall,  and  the  magnetist  Dr  Mainaduc,  if  she  regard 
*'  them  in  any  other  light  tlum  (that  of)  impostors/' 


3.  Ejeampletjrxm  other  PtMicaiums. 

Blackwood^s  Edinburgh  Magazine  has  distinguished  it- 
sdf  as  the  most  persevering,  and,  of  course,  the  most  ab- 

never  saw  the  bntn  in  their  liTes ;  and,  bstly,  they  wUl  please  to  be  infonned, 
that,  so  far  from  trustfog  to  escape  "  detection^'"  Dr  Spurzheim  did  actiuilly,  as 
is  perfecUy  notoHoos,  eourt  and  obtain  a  .pidAic  demonstration  of  the  brain,  with 
the  late  Dr  Gordon,  one  of  the  most  eminent  aDaloniists  of  the  Edinburgh  Kbool 
of  BicdidBe. 
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surd  of  the  assailants  of  phrenology,  and  enemies  of  phreno- 
logists. It  would  indeed  be  matter  for  wonder  if  such  a  work 
had  abstiuned  from  abuse. 

"  We  have  already  said,  that,  in  our  opinion,  fool  andphreno- 
"  logist  are  terms  as  nearly  synonimous  as  can  be  found  in  any 
^'  language.  One  writer  in  this  work  demolished  the  Edinburgh 
"  Phrenological  Society  by  one  article,  equal  to  am  thing  in 
"  Arbuthnot  or  Stvi/i.  (In  nastiness  we  presume.)  The  phren- 
"  sied  called  out  against  wii,  and  clamoured  for  pure  argument- 
"  Here  they  have  it,  and  with  a  vengeance !" — ^Blackwood's 

Mdsazine,  No  Ixxii.  p.  100. 

♦  ♦  *  «  • 

"  These  infernal  idiots,  the  phrenologists,"  &c.— Blackwood's 

MagasUne,  No  Ixxvi.  p.  593. 

♦  *  •  *  ♦ 

'^  It  is  not  by  extreme  cascfs  only,  but  by  much  more  common 
"  facts,  that  the  flimsy  theories  of  these  German  illummati  are 

''  to  be  demolished" — Eennell  on  Scepticism. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  • 

"  A  tribe  of  crazy  sciolists,  denominating  themselves  craniolo- 

"  gists" ''  these  visionary  abortions."-— this  crew." — London 

Literary  Gazette,  Idth  September  1823.  p.  587- 

More  of  ^is  flatterer  in  the  sequel. 


II.— FALSEHOODS  AND  MALIGNITIES.* 

1.  On  the  authority  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  May 
182S,  the  following  dialogue  took  place  among  certain  gen- 
tlemen^ declared  enemies  of  phrenology  and  phrenolopsts, 
assembled  in  a  pot-house : — 

Odokerty.  What  did  your  friend  Brodiet  die  of,  Mr  Tickler  ? 
Tickler.  Apoplexy,  I  suppose.     His  face  was  as  black  as  my 

hat. 

Hogg.  Lucky  Mackinnon's  bonny  face  was  black  too,  they 

were  saying. 

Dr  MulSon.  Yes ;  "  black,  but  comely."  J  I  saw  her  a  day  or 
two  afterwards, — very  like  the  print. 

•  It  wu  necessary  to  class  these  offences  together,  for  it  was  always  found  that 
the  fUaehoods  were  malignities,  and  the  maligmties  fidsefaoods.  Indeed,  some 
attacks,  as  the  reader  wiU  perceive  in  the  sequel,  have  a  pancratic  character,  and 
exhaust  the  whole  catalogue.  . 

t  Biodie  was  a  notorious  criminal,  executed  for  systematic  and  long-oonunued 
theft  and  housebreaking.  .     . 

X  Proh  pudor ! 
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Tickler.  These  infernal  idiots^  the  phrenologists,  have  been 
kicking  up  a  dast  about  her  skull,  too,  it  appears.  Will  those 
feUows  take  no  hint  ? 

Odokerty,  They  take  a  hint !  Why,  you  might  as  well  preach 
to  the  Jumpers,  or  the  Harmonists,  or  any  other  set  of  stupid 
fimatics.    Don't  let  me  hear  them  mentioned  again. 

Dr  Mullian.  They  have  survived  the  turnip.  What  more  can 
be  said  ? 

Hogg.  The  turnip,  doctor  ? 

DrMuUion.  You  haven't  heard  of  it,  then  ? — ^I  thought  all 
the  world  had.  You  must  know,  however,  that  a  certain  in- 
genious person  of  this  town  lately  met  with  a  turnip  of  more 
man  common  foziness  in  his  field ;  he  made  a  cast  of  it,  clapped 
it  to  the  cast  of  somebody's  £tce,  and  sent  the  composition  to  the 
Phrenological,  with  his  compliments,  as  hl  facsimile  of  the  head 
of  a  celebrated  Swede,  by  name  Professor  Tomhippson.  They 
bit, — A  committee  was  appointed, — a  report  was  drawn  up,«- 
and  the  whole  character  of  the  professor  was  soon  made  out  as 
completely  secundum  artem,  as  Haggart's  had  been  under  the 
same  happy  auspices  a  little  before.  In  a  word,  they  found  out 
that  the  illustrious  Dr  Tomhippson  had  been  distinguished  for 
bit  inhabitiveness,  constructiveness,  philoprogenitiveness,  &c. — 
nay,  even  for  "  tune,"  "  ideality,"  and  *'  veneration." 

Odoheriy.  I  fear  they  have  heard  of  the  hoax,  and  cancelled 
that  sheet  of  their  Transactions.    What  a  pity ! 

Hogg.  Hoh,  hoh,  hoh  !  The  organization  of  a  fozey  turnip  ! 
Hoh,  ihoh,  hcii,  hoh !  the  like  o'  that!  The  Swedish  turnip,-^ 
the  celebrated  Swede !— P.  593. 

This  ignoble  discourse  was  published,  by  the  respectable 
interloquitors,  in  the  knowledge  that  the  irv£  tale  of  that 
*^  weak  invention  of  the  enemy ,^  the  turnip,  was  as  follows : 

In  April  1821,  a  medical  gentleman  in  Edinburgh,  aided 
by  a  landscape  painter,  fashioned  a  turnip  into  the  nearest 
resemblance  to  a  human  skull  which  their  combined  skill 
and  ingenuity  could  produce.  They  had  a  cast  made  from 
it,  and  sent  it  to  Mr  G.  Combe,  requesting  his  observations 
on  the  mental  talents  and  dispositions  which  it  indicated ; 
adding,  that  it  was  a  cast  from  the  skull  of  a  person  of  an 
UDOonunon  character.  Mr  C.  instantly  detected  the  trick, 
and  retiumed  the  cast,  with  the  following  parody  of  ^*  The 
'*  Man  of  Thessaly^^  pasted  on  the  coronal  surface :— * 

Thbre  was  a  man  in  Eklinburg, 

And  he  was  wond'rous  wise  ; 
He  went  into  a  turnip-field. 

And  cast  about  his  eyes. 
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And  when  he  cast  his  eyes  about^ 

He  saw  the  turnips  fine ; 
"  How  many  heads  are  there,"  says  he, 

'*  That  likeness  bear  to  mine  ? 

"  So  very  tike  they  are,  indeed. 

No  sage,  I'm  sure,  could  know 
This  turnip-head  that  I  have  on 

From  those  that  there  do  grow.'* 

He  puU'd  a  turnip  from  the  ground ; 

A  cast  from  it  was  thrown : 
He  sent  it  to  a  Spurzheimite, 

And  pass'd  it  for  his  own. 

And  so,  indeed,  it  truly  was 

His  own  in  every  sense ; 
For  CAST  and  joke  alike  were  made 

All  at  his  own  expense. 

The  medical  gentleman  called  on  Mr  Combe  next  day, 
and  assured  him  that  he  meant  no  offence,  and  intended 
only  a  joke.  Mr  C.  replied,  that  he  treated  the  matter  en- 
tirely afi  such ;  and  that  if  the  author  of  it  was  satisfied 
with  his  share  of  the  wit,  no  feeling  of  uneasiness  remained  on 
the  other  side.  The  story  got  into  the  Caledonian  Mercury, 
at  the  time,  so  that  the  above  misrepresentation  must  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  faith  that  the  real  facts  were  by  this  time  for- 
gotten. For  nearly  six  months  past,  the  opponents  of  phre- 
nology  have  been  chuckling  over  this  story,  as  a  delightful 
specimen  of  the  accuracy  of  our  science ;  and  we  have  been 
equally  amused  with  the  proof  it  affords  of  their  own  gullibi« 
lity.  A  human  skull  is  an  object  which  it  is poasiNe  to  imitate  ; 
and  if,  in  the  instance  in  question,  or  in  any  other  instance, 
the  imitation  had  been  perfidy  a  cast  from  the  Jw^simUe 
would  have  been  just  as  completely  indicative  of  natural  tal- 
ents and  dispositions  as  a  cast  from  the  original  skull  itself, 
supposing  phrenology  to  have  a  foundation  in  nature.  There 
was  a  lack,  therefore,  not  only  of  wit  but  of  judgment,  in  the 
very  conception  of  the  trick.  If  the  imitation  was  complete, 
no  difference  could  exist  betwixt  a  cast  from  a  turnip,  and  a 
cast  from  the  skull  which  it  was  made  exactly  to  resemble ;  if 
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k  was  imperfect,  the  author  of  the  joke,  by  his  very  departure 
from  nature,  encountered  an  evident  risk  of  his  design  being 
detected,  and  becoming,  himself,  the  butt  of  the  very  ridicule 
wUdi  he  meant  to  direct  agunst  the  phrenologist  This  has 
actoaUy  been  die  result  The  imitation  was  execrably  bad, 
amd  the  cast  smelt  so  strongly  of  turnip,  that  a  cow  could 
have  discovered  its  orig^.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the 
poC-houae  wits  themselves  would  have  been  equally  acute : 
£u-  otherwise;  for  there  cannot  be  even  the  shadow  of 
doubt,  that,  had  a  cast,  taken  from  a  turnip  as  it  grew, 
widiout  any  attempt  to  make  it  resemble  a  human  head, 
been  submitted  to  them,  granting  to  them  the  unusual  ad- 
vantage  of  perfect  sobriety,  they  would  not  have  discovered 
die  tiick.  An  experienced  phrenologist  was  the  last  person 
on  whom  the  deception  could  pass ;  but  all  heads  are  alike 
•— ^  turnips  are  heads,  and  all  heads  turnips,  on  the  very 
shewing  of  the  anti-phrenolo^sts. 

2.  An  enemy  of  i^renology  is  known  to  have  deliberately 
mremd,  that  he  heara  an  emment  phrenologist  say^  that  he  had 
ati  the  acmtaintance  of  several  persons  upon  their  unfavourable 
oo^bral  development  alone ; — while  the  truth  was,  that  he  really 
henrd  the  phrenologist  say^  that  it  was  of  the  essence  of  the 
sdenoe  to  teach  us  to  bear  with  our  neighbour's  peculiarities, 
knowing  these  to  be  the  natural  result  of  his  cerebral  develop- 


3.  It  is  boldly  stated  by  some  enemies  of  phrenology^  and 
with  amazing  effect  on  the  credulity  of  the  public^  that  Dr 
fipmheim  hmiself^ — ^Dr  Spursheim  who  has  for  nearly  twenty 
years  devoted  every  faculty  of  his  mind  to  the  new  science, 
and  who  continues  to  teach  it  with  indefatigable  zeal, — ^that 
Dr  Spurzheim  acknowledges  that  he  has  been  all  along  trying 
eKperiments  on  the  ''gullibility"  of  mankind,  and  laughing  in 
his  sleeve  at  his  success ! ! ! 

Wint  must  be  the  extent  of  that  <^  gulhbihty'^  on  which 
JHfift  a  stoiy  can  take  effect ! 

4.  ^  The  author  tii  '  The  Gathering  of  the  West,'  politely  re- 
"  fused  to  allow  his  head  to  be  manupUized  by  the  same  hands 

that  so  successfully  developed  the  cerebral  organization  of 
Haggart  the  murderer." — Blackmoo^M  Fables,  No  Ixxii.  p.  130. 

Tlie  truth.— The  author  of  "  The   Gathering  of  the 
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<^  West^  UHU  in  the  company  of  the  phrenologist  who 
ascertained  the  cerebral  organization  of  David  Haggart,  (na- 
ture having  previously  developed  the  said  cerebri  organi- 
zation), and  who  published  the  result  of  his  observations, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  contemptible  ribaldry  to  which  it 
has  given  rise,  all  who  understand  phrenology,  and  do  not 
misapply  even  its  most  elementary  terms,  held,  and  do  still 
hold  as  affording  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  science* 
This  phrenologist  authorizes  us  to  counter-state,  that  the 
author  of  ^<  The  Gathering  of  the  West^  requested  him 
to  examine  his  cranium.  He  declined,  and  remained  firm, 
althpugh  much  urged  by  that  gentleman.  The  falsehood  is 
not  imputed  to  the  said  author,  to  whom  we  should  not 
have  alluded,  had  he  not  been  first  dragged  forward  by 
coarser  hands,  and  thereby  insulted  as  the  subject  of  a 
malevolent  falsehood,  and  had  that  falsehood  not  been  di- 
rected against  a  phrenologist. 


III IHPERTINENGIES  AND  INSOLENCIES. 

Under  this  head  we  class  all  empty  petulances,  which 
merely  indicate  their  author^s  over-respect  for  himself,  and 
under-respect  for  his  opponents,  when  he  has  not  established, 
by  his  facts  or  arguments,  even  the  shadow  of  a  right  to 
assume  such  a  style;— -all  pertnesses,  flippancies,  and  in* 
suiting  jeers,  in  short,  which  require  no  other  quality  than 
effrontery,  and  which  are  always  found  in  close  connexion 
with  disgraceful  ignorance. 

Exempli  gratia. 
1 .  "  Scotch  Nonsense^  was  tne  suitable  titie  which  the  doubt- 
less philosophic  editor  of  a  well-known  London  newspaper  had 
(of  course  dv  patient  investigation  of  phrenology)  qualified 
himself  to  give  to  an  extract  he  was  pleased  to  cony  from 
the  Caledoman  Mercury^  describing  the  cerebral  development 
of  Mrs  M'Kinnon^  lately  executed  in  Edinburgh  for  murder, 
which  BO  irresistibly  illustrated  the  science. 

If  phrenology  be  nonsense,  it  is  assuredly  not  Scotch  non- 
sense, having  originated  in  Germany,  and  being  counte* 
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in  England  by  men  of  the  pitch  at  least  of  that  editor. 
A  Scotch  phrenolo^t  prepared,  but  did  not  send  to  the 
Caledonian  Mercury,  the  following  paragraph,  for  the  eye 
of  this  enlightened  anti-phrenologist.  We  are  happy  to  sup- 
ply the  defect : — 
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Emgliik  Sense. — ^Many  persons,  no  doubt,  regard  the  doc- 
trines as  too  ridiculous  to  merit  a  serious  refutation,  but  we 
cannot  subscribe  to  this  opinion.  The  writings  of  Drs  Oall 
and  Spurzheim  themselves  are  worthy  of  a  calm  and  philoso- 
phical refutation,  if  they  contain  erroneous  views ;  but  when 
other  men  of  judgment,  and  not  destitute  of  talent,  come  for- 
ward as  supporters  of  their  opinions,  and  not  only  so,  but 
when  societies  are  formed  for  their  cultivation,  we  suspect 
^  diat  the  tide  of  ridicule  will  soon  begin  to  flow  in  an  of^xisite 
'« direction,  if  those  who  patr<mise  the  established  system  perse- 
"  vcre  in  this  supercilious  treatment  of  their  opponents.  The 
''contempt  of  tne  Chinese  for  the  science  and  literature  (^ 
Europe  does  not  arise  from  a  more  enlarged  and  comprehen- 
nve  understanding  in  that  nation,  but  it  marks  the  extent  to 
"  whidi  ignorance  and  prejudice  possess  the  mastery  over  their 
''  minds.**— London  MedicO'Ckirurgical  Review,  March  ISSS. 

Blackwood  again, 

2,  "  Cramoscopy  means  the  inspection  o£  the  cranium,  and 
^'  craniology  a  discourse  on  the  cranium.  Phrenology  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  Greek  noun  f^fta,  mind,*  or  rather,  perhaps, 
firom  ^^trti,  mentis  delirium,  the  same  root  from  which  our 
ocammon  English  word  phrensy  takes  its  rise,  and  which  signi- 

**  fies,  according  to  Dr  Johnson,  on  the  authority  of  Milton, 
"  madness,  Jrantickness.  The  Scottish  writers,  on  this  subject, 
'^  with  the  characteristic  good  sense  of  their  countr3rmen,  prefer 
"  the  appropriate  term  phrenology  (first  applied,  nevertheless,  by 
Dr  Spurzneim,)  to  the  less  significant  terms  employed  by  the 
cranuU  philosophers  of  the  south,  or  the  fathers  of  skulUscience 
*'  on  the  continent.  Phrenitis,  in  the  nosological  systems  of 
Saavages  and  Cullen,  I  need  scarcely  remark,  is  a  cognate 
word." — Blackwootts  Magazine,  No  liv.  p.  73,  nole. 

3.  "  The  most  inveterate  enemies  (we  thank  thee,  Jew  !)  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  must  now  be  convinced — convicted  of 
the  blind  fully  of  their  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  those 
great  discoverers  in  thejphiiosophy  of  the  human  mind.  For- 
tunately for  mankind,  David  Haggart  murdered  the  jailor  of 
the  Dumfries  prison,  and  that  distinguished  craniologist,  Mr 

"  George  Combe,  having,  according  to  the  method  of  induction 


Sed  podof,  p^t.      We  notice  this,  as  that  classical  journal  if  particular  in 
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prescribed  by  his  predecessor  Lord  Baoon^  and  explained  by 
nis  contemporary  Mr  Macvey  Napier^  studied  Uie  natural 
*'  character  of  the  murderer^  as  indicated  by  his  cerebral  or- 
'*  ganization^  has  been  enabled  to  place  phrenology  among 
''  the  number  of  the  exact  sciences.  Looking  upon  this 
"  achievement  as  by  far  the  greatest  that  has  been  performed  in 
our  day>  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
'*  short  sketch  of  Mr  Combe's  discoveries^  which  have  thus 
formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge. 
''  Mr  George  Combe^  who  possesses  a  tenderness  of  sensibili- 
ty rarely  found  united  witn  great  intellectual  power^  made 
'*  his  experiments,"  &c.  &c. — machwood^s  Magazine^  No  lix.  p. 
682. 
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4.  "  From  the  slight  and  imperfect  sketch  which  we  have 
now  given  of  the  conduct  or  this  interesting  young  man, 
(Haggart),  as  furnished  to  us  by  Mr  Combe,  the  world  will 
perceive  th^  high  character  of  that  philosophy  of  which  he  is 
the  ablest  expounder.  For  our  own  parts,  we  think  that 
Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  Combe,  have  thrown  greater  light 
on  die  nature  of  man  than  all  the  other  philosophers  put  to- 
gether since  the  world  began.  Indeed,  there  is  now  httle  or 
nothing  to  discover.  The  moral  and  intellectual  geography 
of  the  head  of  man,  and,  we  understandj  of  all  other  animals, 
is  laid  down  with  a  minuteness  of  accuracy  tiiat  must  be  very 

falling  to  the  feelings  of  an  Arrowsmith  or  a  Morrison, 
iristotle.  Lord  Bacon,  and  Locke,  are  mere  impotent  ninnies 
in  comparison  with  Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Combe ;  and,  in- 
deed, any  one  page  of  Combe's  great  work  on  Phrenology,  is 
"  worth  *  all  that  mctrian,  Samian  sage  e'er  writ.'  We  pro- 
''  pose  that  a  coUossal  and  equestrian  statue  be  erected  to  him 
''  on  the  Calton-hill,  instead  of  that  absurd  national  monument 
''  the  Parthenon ;  and  that  a  subscription  be  forthwith  set 
'*  a-going,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  will 
'*  soon  make  Michael  Linning  hide  his  diminished  head." — 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  No  lix.  p.  690. 

What  immediately  follows  is  little  short  of  intuition.     It 
is  our  friend  the  Literary  Gazette  once  more,  as  promised. 
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5.  '^  Poor  Dr  Stukely  never  dreamed  that  a  foture  age  would 
produce  a  tribe  of  crazy  feudists,  denominating  themselves  cra^ 
tuoiogists,  (which  they  do  not)  ;  that  these  visionary  abortions 
would  establish  in  modem  Athens,  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Edinburgh,  a  Phrenological  Society,  (why  not  Cranu' 
logical  ?)  and  open  a  toy^sfaop  in  the  Strand  for  the  sale  of  casts 
**  from  the  heads  of  those  worthies  who  have  been  executed  for 
"  murder,  rape,  and  larceny ;  or,  to  employ  the  technical 
'^  phraseology  of  this  crew,  who  have  been  martyrs  to  excessive 
"  destructiveness,  amativeness,  and  secretiveness.    How  would 
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'^  the  food  $em$e  q£  th«t  philosopher  have  revolted  m  eeeiiig  M . 
'*  De  Ville  point  out  to  his  customers  an  impefxepUble  eminence 
"  or  imnnble  draression,  as  the  only  reason  n>r  the  fatal  sentence 
'*  of  the  law !  And  what  would  he  have  said  on  learning  that  it 
was  the  height  of  the  fiuhion  for  eyery  fool  to  have  a  cast  of 
his  own  head  I"— Lomoon  Uteraty  Gaxdte,  13<A  Sepi.  1833. 


€€ 


The  dasafication  of  the  above  notable  extract  rather  per- 
plexed us.  We  first  thought  it  merited  a  place  among  the 
witticisms,  where  its  author,  we  doubt  not,  would,  if  con- 
sulted, have  placed  it.  Its  preponderating  impertinence, 
however,  removed  the  difficulty. 


IV.^WR£TCH£D  JOKE8. 

1.  **  We  cannot  hope  not  to  raise  upon  ourselves  '  a  pitil^ 
"  '  atorm' — all  Oali's  bitterness^  and  w  Spursheim's  q^ileen.'^^— 
Eimtmrgh  Review,  No  xlix.  p.  229. 

2.  "  By  a  proper  gauginp^  of  the  head  without^  they  can  tell  to  a 
"  trifle  how  much  it  contains  within.    They  have  always  found, 

that  the  larger  the  cranial  part  of  the  head  measured  upon  the 
'^outside,  skin  and  all,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  brain  lodged 
in  the  cranial  cavity.  So  it  is  the  simplest  process  in  the 
world.  Shave  a  man's  head,  and  you  have  the  measure  of  his 
mind  in  a  moment.  Multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth,  and 
the  product  by  the  thickness,  and  his  philosojAy  and  feeling 
"  will  ocMne  out  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch.  The  remark  is  as 
"  old  as  it  is  said  to  be  true,  that  no  real  hero  is  a  hero  to  his 
*'  valet  de  chambre.  Let  all  those  whom  it  may  concern  now 
remember,  that  no  man  can  be  a  pretended  philosopher  to  his 
barber." — Edinburgh  Review,  No  xlix.  p.  246. 
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3.  **  In  the  course  of  our  own  experience,  we  have  observed  that 
persons  who  have  a  lurking  affection  for  port- wine  have  uni- 
formly a  certain  redness  of  nose ;  and  yet  we  are  far  from 
conceiving  ourselves  warranted  to  infer  from  this,  that  the 
nasal  hue  is  the  cause  of  the  vinous  partiality.  Some,  on  the 
contrary,  are  disposed  to  maintain  that  it  is  rather  the  effect ; 
**  but  this  we  hold  to  be  quite  wicked  and  calumnious.  Again, 
"  it  is  a  remark,  which  we  have  never  found  to  fail,  that  all 
"  great  lawyers  have  long  and  very  mobile  finders,  '  digUi  pre^ 
"  '  hensUes,'  as  Linmmis  would  have  callecf  them,  witn  a 
*'  remarkably  smooth  cuticle  or  epidermis  on  the  palms  of 
"  their  hands.  Shall  we  therefore  conclude  that  this  lenffth  and 
"  flexibility  of  finrar,  and  this  exceeding  smoothness  of  palm, 
**  are  the  cause  of  eminence  in  the  law  ?   No ;  this  may  be  a 
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CMeof  mereooincidenoe;  nay,  the  profeaaioiMd  ensinenoe  may 
indirectly  be  the  cause  of  some  of  tnese  phenomena;  but  this 
is  dangerous  ground."— *£cftn^rgA  Review,  No  xlix.  p.  247. 


4.  '^  Whether  the  organ  of  hope  goes  upwards  or  downwards, 
"  backwards  or  forwards ;  whether  the  organ  of  order  stands 
''  quite  dear  of  that  of  tune  ;  whether  the  organ  of  coimhaiioe^ 
"  nets  does  not  intertwine  with  the  organ  of  desiructivenes* ; 
''  whether  the  organ  of  wit  does  not  run  the  organ  of  imitation 
through  the  body;  whether  one  might  not  scoop  out  the 
organ  of  covetiveness,  from  end  to  end,  as  a  cheesemonger  with 
his  wimble  does  a  bit  of  Stilton,  and  yet  not  interfere  in  the 
''  least  with  the  organ  either  of  benevolence  or  of  veneration  ; — 
these,  and  many  other  questions  of  equal  importance,  would 
be  in  vain  determined  by  an  inspection  of  the  engravings 
alone." — Edinburgh  Review,  No  xlix.  p.  250. 
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5.  *'  Then,  in  point  of  extravagance,  we  do  think,  that  since 
the  integuments  of  every  sort  covering  the  skull  seem  to  pre- 
sent so  fittle  impediment  to  the  exercise  of  their  acute  vision, 

**  and  their  erudite  touch,  in  the  discovery  of  the  bumps,  it 
**  would  have  made  very  little  difference  to  them,  and  been 
"  vastly  more  convenient  for  their  customers,  if  they  had  affirm- 
''  ed  that  they  could  discover  a  man's  character  through  his 
'^  night-cap,  or  his  hat,  or  a  wig  of  four  stories,  or  even  through 
''  both  hat  and  wig,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  provided 
**  they  had  a  good  telescope  and  the  weather  were  clear."— £dtn- 
burgh  Review,  No  xlix.  p.  253. 

6.  Why  do  the  phrenologists  restrict  themselves  to  thirty^hree 
cerebral  oroans  ? — ^Why  have  they  not  found  more  ? — ^An  organ 
of  anting  rar  instance ;— ^f  A«n/tiig,-*(of  co662tiig,— or  of  punch' 
drinking  jy-'Elackwood^ 9  Magazine. 

7*  As  craniology  is  a  science  of  bumps,  some  of  them  good, 
and  some  of  them  bad,  it  follows,  that  a  character  may  be  made 
perfect,  by  planing  off,  or  **  scooping  out"  the  bad  bumps. — 
a  E.  D. 

8.  Ccmver«e.-*A  proper  application  of  steel- caps  or  helmets,  so 
constructed  as  to  restrain  toe  growth  of  the  bad  bumps,  and 
favour  the  growth  of  the  good,  would  make  the  whole  human 
race  perfectly  virtuous  and  intellectual, — nothing  but  Socrateses, 
Newtons,  and  Howards  in  the  world.  For  a  full  detail  of  this 
plan,  tide  Blackwood^s  Magazine,  No  liv.  p.  74. 


9.  "  In  the  education  of  youth,  the  phenomenon  is  quite  fa- 
miliar, that  both  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  are  stimu- 
lated and  improved  by  scholastic  castigation.  Therefore  these 
powers  are  not  situated  in  the  head." — Blackwood's  Maga-» 
zine.  No  liv.  p.  7^* 
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10.  Why  is  iihrenology  like  a  parrot  ?— riliw.  Because  it  isiar- 
fetched  and  full  of  nonsense. 

U .  Why  is  the  saying,  "  As  the  bell  clinks  the  fool  thinks/'  ap^ 
l^icable  to  a  phrenologist  ? — Ans.  Because  the  phrenologist  sees 
in  the  brain,  as  the  fool  hears  in  the  dink  of  the  bell,  the  disor* 
dered  fincies  of  his  own  imagination. 

The  last  two  overpowering  arguments  formed  part  of  a 
lecture  onnatoaiy  and  physiology  delivered  in  this  city. 


v.— INDECENCIES,  NA8TINESSES,  AND  BRUTAIiITIB8. 

The  published  examples  of  these  modes  of  refuting  phre- 
ncdogy,  we  think  it  just  to  all  other  of  our  publishing  ene- 
mies to  say,  distinguish  the  classic  page  of  Blackwood  alone. 

1.  In  the  Note  on  page  74  of  the  liv.  Number,  is  an  indecent 
aQuaon  to  an  anecdote  invented  lu^ainst  the  late  Dr  Webster  of 
Edinburgh,  which  every  debau(£ed  dotard  will  instantly  tell 
yon,  if  you  give  him  the  association.    The  indelicacy  is  also  a 
wretched  joke.    It  is  meant  to  establish  by  possibility  the  organ 
of  benevolence  elsewhere  than  in  the  brain.    We  content  our- 
selves with  referring  to  the  foul  passsge,  to  make  good  our 
charge  ;— we  will  not  quote  it. 

S.The  whole  discussion  is  grossly  indecent,  where  these  moral 
philoaophera  comment  on  Dr  Spurzheim's  observations  on  here* 
ditary  excellencies  and  faults.  They  entitle  it,  "  Improvement 
*'  of  Intellect  from  Cross-breeds  of  Genius." — No  liv.  p.  ^5. 

3.  **  Dr  Chfster'i^'  theory,  as  propounded  on  page  74t  of  No  liv. 
and  the  pretended  misprint  for  coveiiveness,  wiw  the  witty  re« 
marks  thence  arising,  all  as  contained  in  a  Note  to  psge  76,  are 
specimens  alike  beastly.  The  comparison  contained  in  the  pa- 
ragraph at  the  foot  of  the  2d  column  on  page  690  of  No  liv.  is 
too  sickening  even  to  be  described.  If  we  were  asked  whence  it 
came^  we  should  say  from  a  carouse  of  jolly  beggars. 

4.  Jests  on  human  suffering,  in  its  most  horrible  visita- 
tions, are  well  and  truly  called  brutalities.  In  attempting 
to  ridicule  that  most  demonstrable  doctrine  of  phrenology, 
the  patbognomy,  or  manner,  expression,  and  attitude  cor- 
responding to  several  of  the  faculties,  Black  wood^s  Maga- 
line  says,-—' 
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"  We  bdiere  also  that  Ha^gart's  general  appearance  cor- 
responded very  nearly  with  tne  above  description.  We  never 
but  once  )ia<l  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  and  then  we  particu- 
larly remarked  '  the  stiffened  a[^roach  of  the  shoulders  to 
'' '  the  head.'  But  candour  forces  us  to  remark,  that  appearances 
'*  may  have  been  temporary  and  deceitful,  for  he  had  just  been 
"  turned  off:  and  in  that  predicament  it  is  possible  that  the 
*'  shoulders  of  any  gentleman  might  make  a  stiffened  approach 
"  to  his  head,"  &c. No  lix.  p.  686. 

''  Mr  Combe  still  observed  the  same  laudable  delicacy  and  re- 
^'  fined  humanity  towards  him  (Haggart)  who  was  the  subject 
"  of  his  queries,  and  soon  about  likewise  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
"  still  more  searching-home  thrusts  of  Dr  Monro,  that  had 
"  marked  the  whole  of  his  behaviour  during  their  interview." — 
No  lix.  p.  683. 

"  Even  on  the  scaffold,  where  he  conducted  himself  in  a  man- 
"  ner  deserving  the  highest  approbation,  he  did  not,  we  are  told 

"  (for  we  were  a  minute  or  two  behind  our  time"),  &c. ^Nu 

lix. 

"  We  saw  him  dissected."— /6t(^. 
As  amateurs  J  we  would  ask,  or  as  students  ? 

We  should  not  have  been  entitled  to  adduce  as  a  speci- 
men of  brutality^  quoad  phrencHogia^  the  dialogue  which  led 
to  the  one  already  ^ven,  relative  to  the  story  of  the  turnip^ 
unless  it  was  evidently  meant  to  introduce  that  notable  false- 
hood. It  is  of  great  consequoice  that  our  opponents  Aould 
be  properly  branded. 

See  the  disgusting  conversation  about  executions  in  No  Ixxvi. 
p.  592. 

These  are  the  ignoble  means  by  which  men,  who  yet  style 
themselves  philosophers,  and  are  pleased  to  hold  at  nought 
the  power  of  observation,  and  the  reasonings  of  all  other  intel- 
ligent creatures,  have  deemed  it  philosophical  to  treat  one 
of  the  most  important  inductive  inquiries  which  science  has 
yet  been  called  upon  to  prosecute ; — ^these  are  the  wea- 
pons with  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  annoy  and  ob- 
struct those  who  have  given  that  inquiry  their  serious  at- 
tention. To  answer  such  reasonings  were  degradation  only 
less  profound  than  to  employ  them  ;  but  it  were  of  the  worst 
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example  to  allow  them  to  pass  unnoticed.  In  future,  there- 
fiire,  we  will  reoord  them.  We  will  insure  them  their  fittio{|« 
meed  of  unsparing  exhibition ;  for  there  is  severe  retribu- 
tion for  such  malignity  and  fatuity  in  simple  exposure. 
The  transgressor  who  attracts  no  notice,  when  one  of  the 
multitude,  becomes  an  object  of  immensely-increased  regardy 
when  sole  occupant  of  an  elevation  created  expressly  to  shew 
Um ;  and  the  same  critique  on  his  character  whidi  goes  for 
Dolfaing  as  he  moves  in  the  world  below,  tells  a  thousand, 
ibid  when  bxJted  up  to  on  a  label  affixed  to  his  breast,—- 

PILLOBY  SHALL  BE  OUB  ENGINE  OF  PDNISHHSMT. 

In  our  subsequent  numba^,  andfor  future  offences*,  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  have  in  constant  readiness  a  very  efficient  mar 
ddnery  for  conferring  the  sort  of  distinction  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  The  promoted  shall  be  seen  in  every  point 
of  view,  in  their  genuine  weakness  and  ugliness ;  and  there 
shall  not  be  wanting  rings  and  bolts,  of  every  size,  for  secur* 
ing  heads,  hands,  and  hoofs,  and  a  post  for  ears,  in  all  their 
variety  of  length  and  hirsuteness. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  understood.  We  force  our  doctrine 
on  no  one ;  but  we  are  well  entitled  to  say,  ^^  attack  it  fair- 
*'  ly — attack  us  fairly,  or  let  both  alone.^  We  cannot  too 
often  repeat,  that  all  candid  inductive  opponents,  who 
love  tnith  better  than  a  paltry  hollow  reputation,  shall  meet 
with  our  most  perfect  respect  and  consideration ;  nay,  even 
q)eculative  u  priori  reasoners,  who  are  at  once  sincere  and 
civil,  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  our  manner  to 
them,  when  we  perform  the  easy  task  of  pointing  out  their 
errors.  But  all  falsehood,  unfairness,  malevolence,  imperti- 
nence, and  folly,  we  shall  drive  back  from  ourselves,  and 
brush  away  from  our  science.*)- 


*  We  beg  the  authon  of  the  Taxions  enormitieB  we  have  enumented  as  mere 
•pedmeoe,  to  eoneider  tfaemtelves  as  not  having  yet  actually  stood  in  cm  pilloiy. 

-f  Names  tiuJl  on  no  acoount  be  pinned  to  outrages,  unless  sunendeied  b^  the 
dcfinqneats  diemssltiB,  is  any  m^e  of  dear  and  uncqaifooal  vohmtary  fubUdty. 
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Before  any  impartial  person  joins  our  enemies  in  bestow- 
ing upon  us  the  epithets  of  presumptuous,  severe,  merciless, 
cruel,  or  any  other  of  the  list  which  delinquents  always  have 
in  readiness  for  a  well-deserv^  retribution,  let  him  call  to 
mind,  the  long  and  heavy  account  of  aggression  which  we 
have  to  settle,  and  he  will  not  only  not  grudge  us  our  re- 
venche^  but  cheer  us,  if  we  bear  us  well  in  the  contest  It  is 
likely,  that  our  punitory  establishment  will  deter  incipient 
delinquents ;  but  old  offenders  we  do  not  expect  to  reform. 
The  philosophers  of  the  punch-school  especially  are  commit- 
ted, and  bound  to  proceed  with  their  refutation  of  our  in- 
duction—with their  '*  arguments  with  a  vengeance,''  and 
their  personalities,  till  their  fabric  of  folly  is  completed; 
and  "  fool  and  antf-phrenologist'"  shall  be  held  by  universal 
consent  to  be  convertible  terms.* 

But  we  must  not  conclude  without  a  word  of  expostula- 
tion with  men  of  real  scientific  habits,  who  know  what  in- 
duction is,  and  can  appreciate  a  system  built  upon  that 
baas.  The  sooner  ihey  cease  to  scorn,  and  begin  to  learn, 
the  better  for  themselves.  We  tell  them  that  they  do 
neither  well  nor  wisely  to  neglect  phrenology — ^that  they 
act  absurdly  to  prejudge  it.  We  tell  them — disdain  us  as 
they  may — ^that  it  is  to  be  disgracefully  behind  the  science 
of  the  age,  to  live  in  Chinese-like  contempt  of  an  inquiry 
which  deeply  engages  a  number  of  men  in  no  way  their  in- 
feriors, either  in  philosophical  acuteness,  or  powers  or 
habits  of  just  reasoning.  The  inquiry  is  too  far  advanced 
to  make  this  insolence  of  office  longer  safe.  The  system  is 
greatly  too  near  its  certain  destination  of  being  deemed  the 
most  important  discovery  of  modem  times,  to  leave  it  prudent 
for  even  the  greatest  philosopher  to  entrench  himself  agdnst 
it  in  his  imaged  strong-hold,  where,  if  he  remain,  he  must 
soon  make  a  very  ridiculous  figure,  and  run  the  risk  of  be- 
ing a  by-word  to  every  school-boy,  as  one  of  those  who,  in 


*  Druoktiiiiesf,  as  an  excuse,  will  on  no  account  be  listened  to. 
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the  mneteenth  century,  opposed  the  progress  of  the  true 
scieiioe  of  mind. 

One  sgn  of  the  times  is  worth  the  r^ard  of  the  most 
securely  established  philosopher.     The  doctrine,  which  he 
unwisely  despises,  is  rapidly  taking  hold  of  the  reason,  and 
delighting  the  imaginations  of  the  rising  generation.     They 
have   no   exclusive   theories  which  they  love  better    than 
truth ;  no  philosophic  dignities  and  reputations  in  jeopardy ; 
no  pride  to  be  offended  by  the  success  of  a  system  which 
they  have  not  committed  themselves  by  contemning.     Phre- 
nology is  rife  among  the  young  men.     They  discuss  it  in 
their  friendships,  study  it  practically  in  themselves  and  in 
each  other,  debate  it  in  their  societies,  and  evince  their  opi- 
nion of  the  truth  of  its  principles  by  their  votes.     Let  their 
philosophical  instructors  remember,  that  these  youths  will 
soon  be  men,  who  will  look  back  on  Alma  Maier  with  a  con- 
tempt for  her  doting  metaphysics,  which  will  turn  their  sons 
from  her  gates  to  the  schools  of  the  phrenologists. 
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ARTICLE  I. 
SUPPRESSION  OP  PHRENOLOGY. 
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**  In  eldest  times^  ere  mortals  writ  or  read^ 
*'  Ere  Pallas  issued  horn  the  Thunderer's  head« 
"  DaLNBss  o'er  all  possessed  her  antient  right, 
"  Daughter  of  Chaos,  and  Eternal  Night. 
Fate  in  their  dotage  this  fair  Idiot  gave. 
Gross  as  her  sire,  and  as  her  mother  grave ; 
Laborious,  heayy,  busy,  bold,  and  blind, 
**  She  ruled  in  native  anarchy  the  minj), 
"  Still  ukr  old  smpibb  to  xestors  she  tries, 
**  Far,  bom  a  goddess,  Dulness  never  dies.'* — Donciad. 


SoMK  time  ago,  we  heard  an  eminent  philosopher  give  it  as 
Ins  dedded  opinion,  <<  that  the  pestiferous  nonsense  Phren- 
"  ohoGT  onght  to  be  put  down  by  the  hand  of  power.''  This 
afiaAcm  made  tbe  greater  impression  upon  our  minds,  that 
it  came  from  one  who  had  an  important  interest  in  maintain- 
ing his  title  to  the  philosophic  character,  by  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  rule,  neither  to  adopt  any  matter  of  knowledge 
upon  trust,  nor  to  reject  it  without  examination.  We 
therefore  presumed  that  he  had,  with  suitable  patience 
and  care,  with  due  fiurness  and  candour,  investigated  the 
mnneroiu  &cts  on  which  Phrenology  b  said  to  be  founded, 
Vol.  I.— No  I.  a 
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and  bad  either  proved  them  to  be  falladous,  or  oyertumed 
them  by  the  force  of  his  own  counter-observations.  Al- 
though we  did,  for  a  moment,  hesitate  to  think  that  the 
Magistrate's  interference  would,  in  such  circumstances,  be 
necessary,  it  was  plain  to  us  that  the  authoritative  would 
^ve  signal  vigour  to  the  sdentific  refutation  ;  and  we  there- 
fore applauded  the  opinion  as  the  result  of  absolute  philoso- 
phic wisdom. 

So  laudable  a  proposition  could  not  long  remain  a  mere 
opinion.  Some  serious  measures  have  lately  been  taken  by 
the  regularly  endowed  and  official  guardians  of  truth,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  obviate  or  extirpate  error ;  and  we  are  happy 
to  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with 
the  progress  of  an  undertaking  so  suitable  to  the  light  and 
liberality  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  result,  we  doubt 
not,  will  be  as  complete  as  the  means  have  been  wise  and 
energetic. 

As  it  naturally  occurred  to  the  projectors  of  this  great  mea- 
sure, that  any  local,  or  even  national  authority  was  of  too 
limited  jurisdiction  to  interfere,  with  effect,  in  a  matter  which 
concerned  scientific  truth  in  general,  they  concluded  that  a 
power  ought  to  be  sought  for  of  more  extended  sway,  to  pro- 
nounce and  execute  judgment     The  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Liberty,  then  met  at  Verona,  was  sounded ;  but 
the  members  of  that  august  body  gave  no  encouragement, 
not  only  because  they  had  other  hereaes  to  put  down,  but 
because  to  them  there  appeared  no  difference  between  the 
nonsense  called  phrenology  and  the  nonsense  called  meta- 
physics.  This  was  the  decided  opinion  of  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  and,  as  he  could  answer,  of  the  whole  Rusaan 
population.   The  other  potentates  concurred,  for  themselves, 
in  that  opinion,  without  ^ving  the  same  assurance  of  the  as- 
sent of  all  their  subjects.   No  other  society,  or  body  corporate 
possessing  sufficient  power,  presented  itself;  and  thus  some 
painful  delay  was  experienced.    At  last,  it  was  determined 
by  those  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  early  and  effec- 
tual'extinction  of  a  sedition  which  threatened  to  involve  al- 
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tars  akdd  chaibs  in  one  common  ruin,  to  invite  to  a  convoca- 
tion metqjhysidans  from  all  the  universities  of  Europe,  for 
the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  subject.  This  learned^ 
inae,  and  impartial  body,  accordingly  met ;  and,  after  solemn 
diacusaioQ,  and  much  anxious  communing,  resolved  to  claim 
the  interposition  of  a  tribunal  whose  friendly  influence  and 
regard  they  had  repeatedly  felt  in  former  emergencies,  and 
whose  supremacy  extends  unquestioned  over  all  the  regions 
of  transcendentalism  and  abstraction.  Their  enlightened  ap< 
peal  was  in  terms  as  follows :-— 

UNTO  the  most  Profound,  Impenetrable,  and  Mysterious 
Powers,  CHAOS,  NIGHT,  and  DULNESS : 

The  Petition  of  the  Pbofessobs,  Teachers,  and  Admirers 
of  the  sublime  Science  of  Metaphysics  in  all  the  Universities 
of  Europe, 

Cor^denthf  Sheweth  ; 
That,  for  two  thousand  years,  your  petitioners  and  their 
predecessors  have  been  engaged  in  inventing,  explicating,  and 
perfecting  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  and  their  labours  have 
been  crowned  with  distinguished  success.  They  have,  se- 
verally and  succesaively,  elaborated,  erected,  and  establish- 
ed the  most  splendid  and  beautiful  systems  of  metaphy- 
acal  science,  systems  exhibiting  every  diversity  of  principle 
and  form,  aqd  curiously  adapted  to  every  variety  of  the  hu- 
man understanding.  Your  petitioners,  and  their  prede- 
cessors, have  dedicated  themselves  to  this  highly  important 
and  practically  useful  pursuit,*  in  virtue  of  <'  the  natural 
superiority  which  men  of  general  views  possess  over  the 


c< 


*  **  It  it  not,  bowrever,  merely  as  a  iobjcct  of  qwculativc  corioticy,  that  the  prifl- 
**  cipici  of  the  human  mind  dcanrre  a  caieAil  ezamination.  The  adTantages  to  be 
**  expected  fimn  a  enooeaiful  aaalyna  of  it  are  various ;  and  tome  of  them  of  such 
**  inqMirtancf,  aa  to  render  it  aatoniabing,  that,  amidst  all  the  success  with  which 
**  the  mboidinate  icienoes  have  beo)  cultivated,-  this,  which  comprehends  the 
**  pnndpks  of  all  of  them,  ^oold  be  still  suffered  to  remain  in  its  in£uicj/^ — 
.SbMrfV  BUincnU,  part  Sd.  iccC.  1.  Of  the  UtUity  of  the  Philoaophy  of  tlie 
Homan  Mind. 
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<^  commDn  drudges  of  business  ;^  and  each  of  your  said  pe- 
tidoners  and  their  said  predecessors,  being  necessarily  in  him- 
self a  quintessence,  prototype,  and  representative  of  human 
nature  in  the  abstract,  has,  by  *^  attentive  and  patient  reflec- 
tion on  the  subjects  of  his  own  consdousness,^'*!'  given  birth  to 
a  theory,  in  which  he  himself  clearly  perceives  the  profoundest 
truths,  combined  with  the  most  transcendent  beauties ;-— the 
whole  appearing,  in  the  eyes  of  the  inventor,  characterized  by 
the  most  perfect  consistency  and  philosophical  harmony. 

In  this  manner  the  said  science  has  been,  during  the 
whole  period  aforesaid,  amplified,  improved,  decorated,  and 
enriched,  until  it  has  attained  an  extent  and  a  magnifi- 
cence, utterly  unappreciable  by  the  ignorant  vulgar;  and 
it  has  latterly  been  advancing  towards  the  acme  of  sublimity, 
with  a  rapidity  and  force  which  can  only  be  compared  to  that 
of  a  comet,  in  approaching  its  perihelion  : — The  said  science 
is  at  this  moment  actually  making  the  most  prodigious  pro- 
gress, under  the  auspices  of  your  Profundities,  and  by  and 
through  the  infinite  pains  and  labour  bestowed  thereon  by 
your  petitioners  :•— And  when  the  said  science  shall,  by  these 
means,  and  the  continuance  of  your  august  influences,  be 
brought  to  a  state  of  absolute  pe^^twfiy  and  shall  have 
<<  acquired  that  ascendant  in  human  aflairs^  to  which  its  su- 
perior importance  entitles  it,— a  consummation  which  your  pe- 


"  Stewart*!  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  diap.  4  tect,  7. 

Schiller  appears  in  the  following  lines  to  ha?e  justly  appreciated  their  superiority. 

DER  METAPHYSIKER, 

««  Wie  tief  liegt  unter  mir  die  Wdt, 

"  Kaum  seh*  ich  noch  die  Menschlein  unten  wallen ! 

"  Wie  triigt  mich  meine  Kunst,  die  Hochste  unter  aDen, 

«*  So  nahe  an  des  Himmds  Zelt  1'* 

So  ruft  von  seines  Thurmes  Dache 

Der  Schieferdecker,— so  der  kleine  grosse  Mann 

Hans  Metaphtsikus  in  seinem  Schreibganache. 

Sag  an,  du  kleincr  grosser  Mann, 

Der  Thurm,  von  dcm  dcin  Blick  so  vomebm  niederscfaauety 

Wovon  ist  er— ivoroK^ist  er  erfoauet  ? 

Wie  kamst  du  selbst  hinauf,— und  seine  kahlen  Hoh*n, 

Wosu  sind  sie  dir  nilts,  als  in  das  Thai  zu  seh'n  ? 

SOiUkrU  GtdkMe. 
t  Stewart's  EkmentSy  Intraductioii,  part  L 
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fitioiiers  calculate  with  the  utmost  confidence  will  be  realized 
within  the  very  reasoaaUe  period  of  two  thousand  years  from 
this  time,  your  petitioners  anticipate,  as  they  are  well  warranted 
to  do,  the  greatest  benefits  as  its  results:  Then  the  sublimity 
and  pmcdcal  ublity  of  this  noble  science  will  be  seen  in  all 
their  lustre ;  then  the  whole  human  race  will  reap  its  fruits 
in  unmeasured  abundance,  and  have  their  '*  intellectual  and 
moral  natures*^  polished,  refined,  humanized,  strengthened, 
and  adorned,  and  raised  to  the  most  exalted  pitch  of  excel- 
lence ;*  men  will  then  be  instructed  in  the  true  arts  of  mak- 
ing laws  and  governing  kingdoms,-f^^a  knowledge  of  which 
they  are  at  present  most  lamentably  destitute;  even  the 
vulgar,   though  utterly  incapable,  themselves,  of  ri^ng  to 
the  heights  and  sublimities  of  the  scuence,  will  experience 
^  many  great  and  practical  advantages  which  the  various 
dear  and  harmonious  theories  and  systems  of   your  peti- 
tioBers,  and  their  successors,  will  afford  to  them,-*in  training 
and  educating  their  children  ;:^ — ^in  dedicating  them  to  the 
several  professions  and  pursuits  for  which  they  are  respec- 
tively fitted  ; — ^in  selecting  fit  persons  for  public  and  official 
situadona;— -in  discriminating  the  talents  and  dispontions 
of  all  persons  with  whom  the  sud  vulgar  tnust  necessarily  be 
connected,  in  friendship,  family  alliance,  or  business^  which 

*  **  To  how  grest  a  perfeetioD  the  inlelktitiiil  and  moral  natoze  of  man  if  at* 
pable  of  being  raued  bj  aildvadon,  it  is  difficult  to  ooncdve.    The  effects  of 
earij,  eoBCiniMd«  and  systematical  edncation,  to  the  esn  of  those  children  iHu> 
are  trained,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  to  feats  of  strength  and  agilitv,  justify,  per- 
haps, the  most  asngoine  views  wbidi  it  is  possible  for  a  philosopher  to  form  with 
itspca  to  the  improvement  of  the  8peciea.**-^5<amirt*f  Ekmentt,  p.  ii»  §  L 
-f  *'  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  science  of  legislatioo  which  the  details  of  office, 
and  the  intrigues  of  popular  aSKmblies,  will  never  oommunieate,— a  sdenoe  of 
which  the  prmdples  must  be  sought  for  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature, 
and  in  the  general  laws  which  regnUte  Uie  course  of  human  affiurs ;  and  which, 
if  ever,  in  coDscqucnoe  of  the  progress  of  reason,  philosophy  should  be  enabled 
**  ID  asBome  that  ascendant  in  tne  government  of  the  world  which  has  hitherto 
**  been  maintained  by  accident,  combined  with  the  passions  and  caprices  of  a  feir 
**•  leading  individuals,  may,  perhaps,  produce  more  perfect  and  happy  forms  of 
**  society  than  have  yet  been  reahsed  in  the  history  of  mankind.^'— 5)eCTMr<*s 
EkmemU,  ^  ii.  §  S.    On  the  Utility  of  the  Phiksophv  of  the  Human  Mind. 

X  **  Education  never  can  be  systematically  directeu  to  its  proper  objects  till  we 
**  have  obtained,  not  only  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  general  prindples  of  onf  na- 
**  tore,  and  an  account  ol  the  most  important  laws  which  regulate  tndr  operation, 
^  bat  an  expiaaation  of  the  vaiiooa  modifications  and  oombinatioos  of  these  prin- 
**  ciplcs  which  produce  that  diveisiQr  of  talenta,  g«iiiis>  and  chancier,  we  observe 
**  aaaogmau^'m^Uwmrt^t  Ekmeifitt  p.  ii  §  1« 


•« 


«• 
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mental  qualifications  it  much  concerns  the  said  vulgar  to 
know  before  forming  such  connexions  and  alliances ;— in 
the  treatment  and  cure  of  fatuous  and  insane  persons ;— in 
the  reclaiming,  illuminating,  informing,  and  convincing  of 
thar  errors,  all  wrong-headed  sceptics,  enthusiasts,  and  fa* 
natics  :* — all  which,  and  various  other  advantages,  which 
must  ultimately  result  from  a  true  philosophy  of  mind,  when 
it  shall  have  acquired  the  ascendant,  as  aforesud,  the  said 
vulgar  may  confidently  expect  will  be  reaped  by  their  poste- 
rity in  the  hundredth  generation,  arising  entirely  from  the 
labours  and  discoveries  of  your  petitioners,  made  and  to  be 
made.  In  the  meantime,  until  the  said  science  is  so  per- 
fected, as  aforesaid,  the  said  vulgar,  not  being  capable  of  appre- 
dating  our  said  transcendental  discoveries,  must  be  contented 
to  go  on  as  heretofore  in  their  own  stupid,  unsystematic, 
blundering  way,— that  is  to  say,  appointing  persons  to  fill 
oflSces  from  family  connexion  and  pditical  interest;  marry- 
ing on  account  of  beauty,  wealth,  or  outward  accomplish- 
ments, without  regard  to  the  abstract  qualities  of  their 
minds,  or  the  structure  of  their  intellectual  faculties ;  entrust- 
ing  their  children  in  infancy  to  the  care  of  nurses  and  cham- 
bermaids, and,  in  more  advanced  years,  to  pragmatical  pe- 
dants, both  equally  ignorant  of  metaphysics ;  consigning  the 
insane  to  the  care  of  physidans,  by  whom  the  said  science 
of  metaphysics  is  also  utterly  neglected ;  and  committing  the 
enacting  of  laws,  and  governing  of  kingdoms,  to  statesmen 
and  politicians,  all  equally  ignorant,  or  at  least  neglectful,  of 
the  said  sublime  science  of  metaphysics; — ^the  which  dis- 
orders, however  deplorable,  must  be  submitted  to  for  the 
present  as  what  cannot  be  helped ;  but  all  of  which  will  be 
duly  remedied  and  amended,  so  soon  as  your  petitioners  and 


•  ••  The  long  idgn  of  erm  in  the  woild«  nd  the  infloenee  it  maintaine,  etea 
«« in  an  age  of  fibcnl  inqaiiy,  far  from  being  fiiTomable  lo  the  rappoaitioo,  that 
cc  hmnan  leaaon  it  destined  to  be  for  ever  the  sport  of  prqudioe  and  abtuidity,  dc- 
«•  nflnslratts  the  tendencjr  which  there  is  to  peimanenoe  in  established  opinions, 
<•  gnd  in  established  institutions ;  and  pramises  an  eiemal  tUMiUp  to  true  phOo- 
M  sophj,  when  it  shall  once  have  acquired  the  aeryndant ;  and  when  woper  means 
a  1^  be  employed  to  suppoK  it  bj  a  moie  pnlect  systtm  of  educataoo.**  ^' — 
««  arCi  JBfeMMlf,  pb  2.  §  1 .  «l  mpnu 
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-i?ht  their  said  transcendent  theories 
"-easonable  period  aforesud. 
>*osecuting  their  said  tran 
"-  satisfied,  that  <<  among 
latural  history  of  the 
*  the  ^*  mind  and 
one  another,^^ 
V  r  <*  engaged  the 
lily  necessary  in  the 
;**«  nevertheless,  your 
.   philosophical,   and  expe- 
o  the  body  in  their  said  tran* 
'  to  leave  the  subject  in  that  pro- 
iiire,  doubtless  for  the  most  salutary 
uisly  wrapped  around  it, — a  mystery 
.finitely  to  the  true  dignity  of  the  science 
lil  be  evident  to  your  Profundities  from  the 
.ar  and  concise  statement:— 
'Ugh  your  petitioners  admit  that  the  mind  is  con* 
./ltd  with  the  body,  yet  this  connexion  is  general,  philoso- 
phical, and  platonic,  and  by  no  means  of  such  a  real,  obvi- 
ous, and  palpable  kind,  as  might  be,  in  any  degree,  appre- 
hended or  understood  by  the  vulgar ;  and  accordingly,  in  a 
great  variety  of  instances,  the  mind  and  the  body  are  known 
to  manifest  tbeir  respective  faculties  and  powers,  altogether 
independently  of  each  other.    And  first,  in  regard  to  the 
body,  this  is  proved,  not  merely  by  the  phenomena  of  sleep- 
walking, but  by  the  familiar  and  every-day  occurrence  of  the 
bodies  of  men  and  women  which  are  every  where  met  with, 
going  through  all  the  functions  of  eating  and  sleeping,  rising 
at  certain  hours  and  putting  on  clothes,  walking  and  talk- 
ing, attending'  dinner  parties,  and  frequenting  routes,  plays, 
balls,  churches,  and  other  places  of  public  amusement  and  in- 
ttnictkiD,  without  ever  manifesting,  in  the  whole  course  of  this 
thdr  varied  existence,  any  mental  faculty  whatever.  The  other 


• '( 


"  SCewait*!  Pktliaaiiury  Di«ertitJoii,  part  II.  pu  199. 200. 
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part  of  the  propositioii  is  equally  well  proved,  not  mexdy  by 
the  well-known  phenomena  of  ghosts  and  apparitions,  accounts 
of  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  respecting  which  many  learned  and  scientific 
treatises  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  your  petitioners, 
their  predecessors  and  allies;  but  by  the  not  less  ineon- 
testable  fact,  that  your  petitioners,  as  well  as  their  brethren 
the  poets,  and  other  men  of  general  views  and  exalted  genius, 
so  far  from  being  chained  and  bound  down  to  a  piece  of  vile 
earth,  Uke  the  <^  common  drudges  of  business,^  are  capable 
of  sending  forth  their  souls,  on  voyages  of  discovery,  through 
the  boundless  r^ons  of  space  and  time,  pervading  and  per-, 
meating  all  actual  and  possible  existence,  and  darting  in  a 
moment  <<  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven,^  al- 
tc^ther  unshackled  by  material  organs,  and  not  otAj  with, 
out  assistance  from  the  body,  but  without  any  aid  from  ex- 
perience, or  the  observation  of  dull  and  uninteresting  mat- 
ters of  fact.  This  power  is  of  eminent  service  to  your  peti- 
tioners, particularly  when  engaged  m  their  said  transcen- 
dent speculations,  as,  by  this  mode  of  proceeding,  your 
petitioners  have  been  enabled  to  advance  their  science  'm 
the  most  dignified  and  mysterious  manner,  infinitely  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  present  every-day  world,  or  what  is 
by  the  vulgar  called  ^<  no^r^,^— -and  this  independence  on 
fact  and  observation  has  been  the  true  cause  of  all  that  ex- 
traordinary symmetry,  beauty,  and  perfection,  percdvable  in 
the  several  theories  of  your  petitioners,  and  of  the  wonderful 
harmony  and  agreement  which,  amidst  all  their  variety,  sub- 
sist among  them.  Hence,  in  the  science  of  mind  invented 
by  your  petitioners,  and  their  predecessors  aforesaid,  the  body 
is  either  necessary  or  not  necessary  to  the  mental  manifesta- 
tions, as  best  suits  the  spedal  argument  of  your  petitioners 
for  the  time ;  the  philosophy  of  mind  being,  in  this  manner, 
rendered  extremely  convertible,  and  admirably  fitted  fot 
supporting  or  subverting,  as  may  be  required,  all  imaginable 
and  conceivable  views,  systems,  hypotheses,  opinions,  creeds, 
and  theories  whatsoever,— to  the  great  benefit  and  advantage 
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oF  the  wtiole  human  race,  and  the  infinite  eonveonenoe,  bc- 
cfimifldarion,  and  satisfaction  of  yoar  petitioners. 

In  oontemplatbg  the  final  result  of  their  labours,  your 
petitioners  cannot  regard  without  some  emotion  of  envy,  the 
hnlfiant  lot  which  awaits  the  sages  of  future  times,  by  whom 
this  soUime  science  is  to  be  at  last  perfected,  and  their  fortu- 
nate cotemporanes,  on  whom  the  full  li^t  and  splendour  of 
their  ultimate  discoveries  are  destined  to  &1I. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  prospects  thus  held  out 
U>  manidnd  by  and  through  the  labours  of  your  petitioneni* 
{ndeoessorsy  your  petitioners  themselves,   and  their  suc- 
oesBoii^  and  in  spite  of  your  petitioners^  exclunve  right,  as 
iDTentDn,  discoverers,  elaborators,  custodiers,  and  venders, 
of  aU  ftets,  doctrines,  theories,  hypotheses,  systems,  creeds, 
BotioBS,  iogmoBy  first  lines,  and  outlines,  of  and  concerning 
Bund  and  its  powers,  intellectual  and  moral,  and  as  the  only 
persons  capable,  from  understanding  the  said  several  facts, 
doctrine^  theories,  hypotheses,  systems,  creeds,  notions,  dog- 
mas, first  liaeSy  and  oudines,  of  applying  the  same  to  the 
practical  business  of  life,  firom  which  the  beneficial  results 
beibre  mentioned  will  assuredly  follow,  as  aforesaid,  to  the 
great  delectation,   high   honour,  and  immortal   renown  of 
joor  petitioneffs;-— YST  tbde  it  is,  that  two  wicked  and 
efii-di^wBed  paw>ns,  F.  J.  Gall  and  J.   6.   Spurzheim, 
staled  doctors  of  medicine,  but  held  in  uttei>  abhorrence  by 
ail  who  exercise  power  or  hold  office  in  our  schools,   col- 
kjgeB,  and  universities,*  not  having  the  fear  of  your  Profun- 
ditias  before  their  eyes,  and  in  manifest  contempt  of  your 
nodoubaed  lawful  authority  in  all  matters  connecled  with  the 
aud  philosophy  of  mind,  aided  and  abetted  by  two  most  se- 
ditious, schismatic,  troublesome,  and  disorderly  persons,  catted 
Rbasok  and  Expebibncb,  and  pretending  to  act  under  their 
ante  direction  and  guidance,  but  without  the  license,  permis- 
uon,  grant,   or  endowment  of  your  petitioners,  the   only 
l^gal  inventors,  discoverers,  elaborators,  custodiers,  and  ven- 

*  **  If  there  no  Azbathoot  now,  to  chastise  the  foUies  of  our  Cnmiologiata  ?*'— 
8t€mirfi  Dittertatkrth  Part  II.  Note  H.  H. 
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ders,  as  afbresud,  have  not  only  presumed  to  take  upon- 
them  to  dispute  with  your  petitioners,  their  said  exclusive 
and  undoubted  rights  and  privileges,  as  inventors,  proprie- 
tors, and  venders  of  the  said  philosophy  of  mind  in  all  its 
branches,  degrees,  stages,  and  relations,  but  have  farther 
introduced,  or  attempted  to  introduce,  into  the  said  philoso- 
phy, the  most  abominable,  flagrant,  and  mischievous  inno- 
vations, to  the  great  and  lasting  injury  of  the  whole  human 
race,  and  to  the  incredible  grief,  disturbance,  vexation,  loss, 
and  detriment  of  your  petitioners. 

More  particularly,  firsts  the  said  'F.  J.  Gall  and  J.  6. 
Spurzhrim,  aided  and  abetted  as  aforesud,  despiring  the  au- 
thority of  your  petitioners,  questioning  the  unquestionable 
fact  that  the  consciousness  of  each  of  your  petitioners  is  an 
exact  and  essential  type  of  the  minds  of  the  whole  human 
race,— a  fact,  the  benefit  of  which,  notwithstanding  all  the 
differences  in  their  creeds,  systems,  and  doctrines,  your  peti- 
tioners have  always  considered  to  belong  to  each  other  as  a 
legitimate  patrimony,  heir-loom,  and  property,— end  neglect- 
ing and  vilifying  the  grand,  nmple,  and  transcendental  me- 
thods of  speculation  used  by  your  petitioners  and  their  prede^ 
oessors,  time  out  of  mind,— have  adopted  in  its  place  the  poor, 
low,  creeping,  pitiful,  beggarly  method  of  investigating  the 
subject  by  the  observation  of  facts,  which  they  are  pleased  to 
call  <<  following  nature  C  thereby,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  de- 
grading the  philosophy  of  mind  from  its  original,  grand, 
lofty,  and  mysterious  character,  bringing  it  down  to  the  con- 
ceptions, and  levelling  it  to  the  capacities  of  the  <<  common 
<<  drudges  of  business,^  and  voluntarily,  and  with  open  eyes^ 
rejecting  <<  all  the  knowledge  which  has  been  accumulated 
'<  concerning  the  mind^*  by  your  petitioners  and  their  prede- 
cessors, and  resorting,  in  order  to  obtain  information,  to  a 
state  of  <*  total  ignorance,^^ — a  mode  of  proceeding  which 
argues  either  the  most  consummate  folly  and  stupidity,  or 
else  a  degree  of  wickedness  and  malignity  which  it  is  quite 


*  BlMkwood*s  Magazine,  No  LXXII.  p.  101.  f  Hm^* 
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afipaUing  to  your  petitioners  to  think  of,  and  which  all  the 
true  and  loyal  subjects  of  your  Profundities  regard,  or  ought 
Id  regard,  with  the  utmost  horror,  detestation,  and  loathing. 
S€candhf.  The  said  F.  J.  Gall  and  J.  6.  Spurzheim,  aid- 
ed  and  abetted  as  aforesaid,  and  proceeding  by  the  aforesaid 
paltiy,  dilatory,  and  emjnrical  method  of  observing  facts, 
have  attempted  to  degrade  and  vulgarize  the  mind,  by  repre- 
senting it  as  constantly,  and  in  all  circumstances  in  this  life, 
infiuenced  by  the  condition  of  the  body,  and  even  dependent 
CD  it  for  the  power  of  manifesting  its  faculties, — a  heresy  of 
the  most  dangerous  nature,  leading  to  materialism,  fatalism, 
the  subversion  of  religion  and  morality,  and  even  to  atheisib 
itself,  in  defiance  and  contempt  of  the  aforesaid  mysterious 
doctrine  taught  by  your  petitioners,  namely,  that  although 
thoe  is  a  sort  of  general  and  philosophical  intercourse  be- 
tween the  mind  and  the  body,  they  are  by  no  means  joined 
together,  fiir  better  for  worse,  but  may  be  considered  either 
as  joined  or  as  disjcnned  in  any  particular  case^  as  may  hap- 
pen to  be  most  convenient  for  your  petitioners  at  the  time, 
to  the  end  of  rendering  all  the  actual  phenomena  of  mind 
explicable  on  any  particular  theory  that  b  advanced,  or  that 
may  be  hereafter  advanced,  by  any  of  your  petitioners  or 
tbdr  successors,  to  the  great  increase  of  the  dignity  and 
mystery  of  the  said  science  of  metaphysics, — to  the  infinite 
satisCsction,  delectation,  and  edification  of  the  sud  human 
race, — and  to  the  unspeakable  convenience,  comfort,  and  re- 
pose of  your  petitioners. 

TKrdh/.  The  said  F.  J.  Gall  and  J.  G.  Spurzheim,  aided 
and  abetted  as  aforesaid,  in  farther  prosecution  of  their  said 
wicked  and  felonious  design  to  vilify  and  degrade  the  mind, 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  have  dared  to  aflBrm,  that  the 
brdmj  a  mass  of  pulpy  matter,  evidently  intended  indeed  to 
fill  up  the  ca^ty  of  the  head,  and  spare  nature  the  horror 
of  a  vacuum,  but  in  regard  to  the  sublime  science,  the  inter- 
ests of  which  we  now  advocate,  of  a  use,  if  any,  by  your  pe- 
titioners, and  all  regular  and  legitimate  philosophers,  utterly 
inexplicable,  and  into  which  they  have  no  wish  to  inquire, — 
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have  dared  to  affinn,  we  say,  that  the  brain  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  organ  of  the  mind^  by  means  of  which, 
the  said  mind  manifests  its  faculties  during  life,— «  most 
obviously  absurd  supposition,  inasmuch  as  it  is  easy  to  be 
perceived,  that  the  said  brun  is  *'  of  a  clammy  consistence, 
<<  and  can  no  more  retain  motion  than  a  quagmire,^'*  and 
so  cannot  possibly  be  the  organ  of  any  thing ;— *and,  besides 
other  foolish  facts  and  authorities  in  support  of  said  doctrine, 
reference  has  absurdly  been  made,  in  evidence  thereof,  to  the 
writings  of  one  William  Shakspeare,  a  person  to  your  Pit>- 
fundities  utterly  unknown,  ignorant  of  the  sublime  mysteries 
of  metaphysics,— destitute  of  all  general  views,— and  a  mere 
drudge,  attached  to,  and  deriving  his  sole  merit  from,  the 
observation  of  nature,-— who  has  somewhere  asserted,  that 
*^  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die,^— a  most 
false,  unfounded,  and  wicked  assertion,  as  is  clearly  proved 
by  the  facts  before  referred  to,  and  by  divers  authentic  and 
well-attested  cases  known  to  your  Profundities,  where  various 
individuals  were  known  not  merely  to  live,  but  to  manifesCy 
in  vigour  and  perfection,  all  the  powers,  faculties,  and  sentf- 
ments  of  the  mind,  they  ever  possessed,  after  every  atom  of 
their  brains  had  oozed  out,  been  shot  away,  utterly  wasted, 
and  altogether  obfiterated  ;*)*  and  which  wicked  assertion  of 
the  said  William  Shakspeare  is  not  only  false,  but  leads  di- 
rectly to  materialism,  fatalism,  atheism,  and  the  subversitm 
of  religion  and  morality,  as  aforesaid. 

Fourihb/.  The  said  F.  J.  Gall  and  J.  6.  Spurzheim, 
not  content  with  affirming  generally  a  constant  and  invariable 
connexion,  in  this  life,  between  the  mind  and  the  brain,  have, 
with  an  unheard^f  perseverance  in  their  aforesaid  folly, 
wickedness,  and  malignity,  collected,  or  pretended  to  collect 

•f*  **  If  it  is  meant  to  be  affirmed  that  toUd  dettmction  of  the  braui  is  unifonnly 
**  followed  by  less  of  imttUect,  we  demand  where  the  cues  are  by  wbieh  that  point 
*'  has  been  established  ?  Is  there  a  single  instance  on  record  in  which  compUU 
•^  destraction  of  this  organ  had  been  obserred,  and  in  which  a  total  cessation  of 
«•  intellect  followed  a«  the  ^cct  of  that  destruction  ?  We  will  not  peetcnd  toafibm 
**  that  there  are  no  such  cases  recorded,  but  if  there  be  any,  we  are  altogether  ig^ 
•'  nomat  of  tbenh**— ififMiir^  Reokm^  VdL  XXV.  p  244. 
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together,  a  prodigious  number  of  skulls  of  deceased  persons, 
—disturbing  the  repooitories  of  the  dead,  to  the  great  scandal, 
alann,  and  horror,  of  all  the  peaceable,  well-disposed  sub. 
jects  of  your  most  profound  reverences ;  and  have  also  made, 
or  pretended  to  make,  a  prodigious  number  of  observations 
on  living  subjects,  by  a  process  partly  resembling  that  of 
pawing,  kneading,  or  nibbling,  as  practised  by  graziers  when 
feeling  and  estimating  the  carcasses  of  sheep ;  from  which 
they  have  proceeded,  suU  more  outrageously,  to  actual  meaF- 
surement,  and  have  **  gauged  all  the  prominent  craniums  in 
^  Germany,  and  ascertained  the  solid  contents  of  every  cele- 
"  braled  head  in  France  ;^*  and,  for  the  more  extensive  dis- 
semination of  their  said  wicked  doctrines,  they  have  farther 
engaged  in  making  and  collecting  casts  of  various  heads  in 
plaster :  ALL  most  disgusting,  vulgar,  and  mechanical  ope- 
rations, utterly  unworthy  any  man  of  enlarged  and  general 
views,  and  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher.  And 
they  pretend  to  have  discovered,  as  the  result  of  number- 
less such  observations,  that,  wherever  certain  bumps,  lumps, 
elevations,  or  protuberances,  are  found  in  the  head,  indicat- 
mg,  as  they  foolishly  affirm,  that  certain  part  sor  portions  of 
the  included  brain  are  largely  developed,  the  same  are  always 
found  connected  with  certain  powers,  sentiments,  or  propen- 
sities of  mind  ;  and,  this  connexion  being  found  invariable  in 
all  observed  cases,  they  hence  absurdly  and  wickedly  con- 
dude  the  saidportions  of  brain  to  be  the  organs  of  the  said 
several  powers,  sentiments,  or  propen^ties ;  and  they  have  far- 
ther pretended  and  stated,  that  the  result  of  this  examination 
and  observation  has  been  to  establish  a  certain,  and  they 
have  the  impudence  to  say,  an  intelligible  analysis  of  the 
primary  faculties  of  the  mind,  of  which  they  affirm  no  less 
than  thirty-three  to  be  already  distinctly  discovered  and  as- 
certained: ALL  WHICH  STATEMENTS  are  mere 
shallow  and  quackish  pretences,  wickedly-devised  and  malig-. 
nantly-intended  contrivances,  in  as  much  as,  Firet^  All  the 

•  Edinbiv^  Beview,  VoL  XXV.  p.  921* 
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said  pretended  facts  and  observations  of  the  said  F.  J.  Gall 
and  J.   6.  Spurzheim,  and  their  followers,   calling  them- 
selves phrenologists,  are  utterly  false,  feigned,  forged,  fabri- 
cated, and  unfounded,   the  skulls  produced  by  them  not 
being  the  real  skulls  of  human  beings,  but  those  of  horses, 
sheep,  cows,  apes,  baboons,  and  other  unseemly  animals,  or 
else  artificially  contrived   and   fabricated  by  them  out  of 
the  bones  of  such  animals,  and  the  casts  referred  to  being 
modelled  upon  turnips  and  other  bulbous  roots.*    Secondly^ 
Even  if  all  the  said  alleged  observations  as  to  the  apparent  di- 
versities of  form  in  the  human  head  were  true,  they  would 
afford  no  proof  whatever  of  the  aforesaid  theory,  in  as  much 
as  the  greatest  difference  stated  to  be  observed  between  dif- 
ferent individuals  in  the  development  even  of  the  largest  or- 
gans does  not  exceed  one  inch  and  a  half, — a  space  which, 
as  your  Profundities  well  know,  is  nothing  when  compared 
with  the  thickness  of  the  skulls  of  many  of  your  petitioners, 
and  of  others  of  the  truly  loyal  and  most  devotedly-attached 
subjects  of  your  Profundities ;  and  siich  a  difference  occur- 
ring on  such  a  head  arguing  nothing  respecting  the  form  or 
sixe  of  the  included  brain,  it  being  manifest  to  us,  ^^  that 
'*  human  heads  are  rather  like  unto  hazel  nuts,  whereof  many 
^*  that  be  equally  large  to  look  upon  do  yet  possess,  some  a 
^<  thicker,  some  a  thinner  shell ;  some  a  smaller,  some  a  larger 
"  kernel,^-f*  and  it  being  notorious  with  your  said  petitioners 
and  lieges,  that  many,  indeed  the  majority  of  them,  are  not 
consdoua  of  their  possessing  any  brmns  at  alL— 7%trc2^,  That 
setting  all  this  aside,  the  foresaid  facts  and  observations  are  ut- 
terly  irrelevant  and  superfluous,  seeing  that  your  petitioners 
have  already  discovered  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  without 
their  asastance ;  and  what  is  more,  that,  as  some  of  your  pe- 
titioners have  discovered  the  mind  to  require  ten  or  twelve  in- 
tellectual faculties,  and  some  of  them  have  discovered  that  one 
or  two  faculties  are  perfecdy  competent  to  perform  all  the  intel- 


•  Vide  BlMkwood*!  BdinViiigh  MaguiAe,  No  LXX  VI.  p,  583,  fat  %  fidl, 
•r,  and  putiealtr  Mcoont  of  a  TeiT  icmaite" 
t  Bdinboigh  Rofiew,  Vol  XXV.  p.  946L 
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le  ctual  labour,  each  votary  of  the  sdenoe  may  fit  himself  with 
a  theory  to  his  liking,  and  such  as  will  suit  his  own  particu- 
lar case,  a  matter  of  infinite  advantage  and  convenience  in  so 
important  and  extensive  a  subject,  and  shewing,  in  the  strong- 
est light,  the  wickedness,  absurdity,  and  folly  of  the  said  F.  J. 
Gall  and  J.  G.  Spurzheim,  and  their  deluded  followers, — see- 
ing,  that  since  your  petitioners  had  already  supplied  the  mar- 
ket with  such  a  beautiful  variety  of  systems,  ready  made,  and 
fit  tar  use,  the  attempt  to  bring  in  i|  new  one  could  only  arise 
from  a  wicked  desire  to  delude  the  public,  and  to  interfere 
with  the  lawful  profits  and  exclusive  privileges  of  your  peti- 
tioners, all  as  aforesaid.     But,  2aw%,  and  what  will  com- 
pletely, and  for  ever,  set  thb  absurd  system  to  rest, — ^notwith- 
standing your  petitioners,  and  some  of  their  friends  and  welU 
wishers,  have  used  the  utmost  care  and  diligence  in  dissect- 
ing and  anatomizing  the  brun  in  all  possible  ways,  cutting  it 
in  shoes,  horizontally,  vertically,  crosswise,  and  obliquely, 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  from  bottom  to  top,  they  have  been 
utterly  unable,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  most  powerful  glasses 
and  microscopes,  to  discover  in  it  any  thing  in  the  least  re- 
sembling a  fiiculty  of  the  mind,  either  intellectual  power,  pro- 
pensity, or  sentiment;*  and  not  only  is  there  no  outward  la- 
bel, or  other  mark  or  indication  set  upon  the  different  pre- 
tended organs,  or  any  distinct  and  visible  boundaries  of  se- 
paration between  them,  either  by  march-stones,  pits,  or  other 
more  regular,  mural,  or  fossiform  divisions;  but  nothing  can 
be  found  or  discovered  by  your  petitioners,  in  any  one  of  the 
said  pretended  organs  characterizing  the  functions  of  the 
same.    Thus,  for  instance,  in  what  is  called  the  organ  of 
destrucUveneM,  your  petitioners  are  utterly  unable  to  see  any 
thing  like  cannon-balls,  duck-shot,  lancets,  knives,  or  other 
cuttings  destructive,  and  lethal  weapons ;  in  the  organ  of  coO' 
Hructivenessy  there  appears  nothing  Uke  clock-work,  spin- 
ning-wheels, levers,  screws,  or  any  kind  of  machinery ;  not  a 


Tim  WM  deoKnatimted  in  the  dcaicst  miiuier  by  one  of  the  moit  cnuiicBI 
and  phjtidlogists  in  this  dt j,  during  his  comae  of  kcturai  ddifesed  ia 
the  Mamncr  of  thia  present  year,  18S3^ 
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vestige  of  the  impression  of  any  coin  or  bank-note  can  be  de- 
tected in  the  organ  of  acqfdsitiveness ;  nor  any  thing  like  the 
keys  of  a  piano-forte^  the  stops  of  a  flute,  flageokt,  or  haut- 
boy, or  the  strings  of  a  violin,  in  the  organ  appfopriated  by 
these  pretenders  to  mt^c,— and  so  of  die  rest ;  from  all  which 
incontrovertible  facts,  it  is  perfectly  manifest  to  your  peti- 
tioners, and  must  be  so  to  your  Profundities,  and  all  your 
fiege  subjects,  that  the  whole  is  a  mere  absurd  theory,  rest- 
ing on  no  solid  foundation,  utterly  unworthy  of  any  serious 
or  attentive  consideration,  and  one  which,  if  it  were  to  gain 
ground,  would  <^  throw  disgrace  upon  the  philosophy  of  this 
•^  enlightened  age.*** 

Against  all  which  monstrous  errors,  perverse  machina- 
tions, very  detestable  and  felonious  innovations,  and  highly- 
injurious  and  terribly-threatening  consequences,  your  peti- 
tioners confidently  apply  to  your  Profundities  for  remedy 
and  REDEEss. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  Profundities  to  take 
into  your  most  solemn  consideration  what  is  above  set 
forth,  and  having  commanded  the  smd  F.  J.  Gall  and 
J.  G.  Spurzheim  to  appear  at  your  bar,  refused  them 
any  opportunity  of  defending  their  said  indefensible 
system,  according  to  the  well-established  and  very 
venerable  form  of  your  High  Court : 

Primo,  To  adjudge  and  declare,  that  the  said  F.  J.  Gall 
and  J.  G.  Spurzheim,  are  Grermans,  and  therefore  in- 
capable of  making  any  discovery  in  science,  or  in  any 
manner  of  way  adding  to  the  fund  of  human  know- 
ledge.f 

Secwiido^  To  adjudge  and  declare,  that  the  whole  doc- 
trines, facts,  observations,  and  reasonings  of  the  afore- 


•  Blackwood's  Magazine,  No.  LXXIL  p.  lOS. 

*f*  It  is  quite  beneath  the  petitionen  to  take  nodoe  of  the  trifling  inventions  of 
ffonpowder  and  printing,  and  latterly  of  lithography,  to  which  Germany  claims  to 
WTe  given  hittb,  m  these  inventions  are  entinly  of  a  low  and  nfiechao&c&l  nature, 
mdeMrviog  the  attention  of  men  of  enlarged  and  general  views,  and  indeed  afibid- 
lag  ft  oomj^ete  proof  that  the  genius  of  Germany  is  utterly  mean  and  giofeDini;. 
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said  F.  J.  Gall  and  J.  G.  Spurzbeim,  are  and  shall  be 
(without  any  ezaminaticHi,  of  which  they  are  utterly 
unworthy)  held  to  be  unfounded,  false,   ridiculous, 
and  absurd,  and  altogether  such  as,  were  they  to  gain 
ground,   would  be  a  disgrace,  offence,  insult,   and 
scandal  to  this  enlightened  age;*  and  that  this  the 
adjudication  and  declaration   of  your   Profundities 
shall  be  received  and  respected,  throughout  the  whole 
of  your  extensive  dominions,  as  a  logically  conclusive, 
and    never-to-be-questioned   refutation,   of  the  said 
wicked,  abominable,  and  malignant  doctrines,   now 
and  in  all  time  coming;  and,  for  the  more  effectual 
extinction  of  the  said  unqualified  piece  of  eropiri- 
aoD,  may  it  please  your  Profundities  to  authorize 
your  petitioners,  and  their  successors,  to  raise  the 
pos«^  condtaHuj   and  to  require  the  aid  and  assis- 
tance of  all  your  Profundities'  peaceable,  loyal,  and 
able-bodied  subjects,  to  lend  the  whole  force  of  their 
lungs  towards  the  utterly  overwhelming  and  extin- 
guishing the  said  wicked,  abominable,  and  malignant 
doctrines,  by  laughing,  hooting,  bellowing,  cursing, 
and  roaring  down  any  feeble  attempts  that  may  be 
made  to  support  the  same, — and  to  make  it  impera- 
tive on  them  to  lay  aside  all  peculiar  and  unnecessary 
delicacy,  and  on  the  contrary,  to  apply  to  the  said 
F.  J.  Gnll  and  J.  G.  Spurzheim,  and  their  abomiiu 
able  em{Hricism,  all  the  vituperative,  contemptuous, 
opprobrious,  and  abusive  epithets  which  can  be  found 
in  their  res^iective  vocabularies:    and  in  the  mean- 
time to  adjudge  and  declare,  that  the  said  F.  J.  Gall 
and  J.  G.  Spurriieim,  and  all  their  coadjutors,  ad- 
mirers, and  followers,  are  Quacks,  Empirics,  Impos- 
tors, Hypocrites,  German  lUuminati,  Crazy  Scioli|sts, 
Abortions,  Fools,  Frenzied,  and  Infernal  Idiots.-|- 


'• 


f  Edmboigh  Review,  No.  XLIX.  Rennel  on  ScepticiflDi,  Blackwood's  Moga. 
anc,  foirim,  Qoarterly  Review,  No  XXV.  aod  LiteiBry  Gazette. 
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TertiOf  To  adjudge  and  declare  the  mind  and  body  to  be 
either  connected  or  unconnected,  as  may  best  suit 
any  particular  theory  advaiiced,  or  to  be  hereafter 
advanced,  by  any  of  your  petitioners. 

Qtuirto,  To  adjudge  and  declare  the  brain  to  be  a  worth- 
less pulp,  utterly  unnecessary,  and  even  unfavour- 
able to  the  perfect  exercise  of  all  the  powers  and  fa- 
culties of  the  mind ;  and  to  ordain  the  said  brain  to 
desist  and  cease  from  all  connexion  with  the  said 
powers  of  the  mind,  now,  and  in  all  time  coming. 

QuifUOy  To  ordain  each  hemisphere  of  the  said  bnun,  which 
the  said  F.  J.  Gall  and  J.  G.  Spurzheim  have  pre- 
sumed, most  arbitrarily  and  unwarrantably,  to  divide 
into  thirty-three  portions,  each  portion  beng  die  organ 
of  a  particular  faculty,  instantly  to  resolve  itself  into 
one  homogeneous  and  unorganized  mass,  as  heretofore, 
and  in  that  entire  state,  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to 
execute  any  office  or  function  which  may  be  required 
of  it  by  any  of  your  petitioners. 

SextOy  To  abolish  the  whole  propensities,  sentiments,  and 
intellectual  powers,  proposed  and  discovered,  or  pre- 
tended to  be  discovered  by  the  said  F.  J.  Gall  and 
J.  G.  Spurzheim,  and  to  ordain  and  declare  the  same 
to  have  been  from  the  beginning,  to  be  now,  and  in 
all  time  coming,  utterly  nidi  and  void. 

SepHmOf  To  adjudge  and  declare  that  tlie  scrfe  and  exdu* 
nve  right  of  inventing,  making,  and  vending  all 
manner  of  theories,  systems,  creeds,  notions,  dogmas, 
first  lines,  and  outlines,  concerning  mind  in  general,  and 
the  human  mind  in  particular,  belongs,  by  prescription, 
and  under  the  letters  patent  to  that  effect  granted  by 
your  Profundities,  to  your  present  petitioners,  as  it  for- 
merly belonged  to  thmr  predecessors,  and  will  belong 
to  their  metaphyseal  posterity,  so  long  as  your  Pro^ 
fimdities  shall  continue  to  reign  over  a  willing,  an 
obedient,  and  a  happy  people. 

Octavo^  To  confirm  and  revive  all,  an4  whatsoever  systems^ 
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thoMies,  creeds,  notions,  and  dogmas,  of  all  regular, 
leal,  and  trust-worthy  philosophers  in  the  said  science 
of  metaphysics,  that  have  ever  existed,  restoring  them 
all  to  good  odour  and  lame : — ^In  particular,  to  ad- 
judge that  the  Ideas  of  Plato,  the  Intentional  Species 
of  the  Peripatetics,  the  Forms,  Modes,  and  Phantasms 
of  other  Ancients,  the  Entities,  Identities,  Formalities, 
Materialities,  Virtualities,  Ecceities,  Petreities,  and 
Polycarpeities,  of  Dun  Sootus,  the  Substantial  Forms 
of  the  Bealists,  the  Empty  Names  of  the  Nominalists, 
the  Monads  and  Harmonies  of  Leibnitz,  the  Vibra- 
tioos,  Vibratiuncles,  and  Associations  of  Hartley,  the 
Animal  Sprits  and  Pores  of  Descartes,  the  Percep- 
tive Motions  and  Imaginative  Reactions  of  Hobbes, 
the  Material  Images  of  Sir  Eenelm  Digby,  the  Feel- 
ings and  Impressions  of  Hume,  the  Sympathies  of 
Smith,  the  Common  Sense  of  Reid,  the  Tastes,  Ha- 
bits, and  Intellectual  Faculties  of  Stewart,  the  Ideas 
of  EmoUon  of  Alison,  the  Feelings  of  Relation  and 
the  Simple  and  Relative  Suggestions  of  Brown,  the 
Transcendental  Qualities  of  Kant,  the  Flexible  Sphe- 
rule and  Sensible  Surface  of  John  Feam,  thh  Symboli- 
cal Sentiments  of  William  Howison,  and  the  Harmonic 
Intervals  or  Seven-fold  Mystery  of  Francis  Maxi- 
mus  Macnab,  with  all  other  powers,  faculties,  sym- 
pathies, feeHngs,  and  states  of  mind  whatsoever,  in- 
vented, made,  and  vended  by  your  petitioners,  and 
their  said  predecessors,  shall  be  received,  understood, 
comprehended,  and  believed  in,  '^  as  the  knowledge 
*^  which  has  been  accumulated  concerning  the  human 
mind,^  and  as  such  shall  be  reverenced,  taught,  ex- 
pounded, and  illustrated,  in  all  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  within  the  dominions  of  your  Pro- 
fundities, as  the  only  legitimate  science  of  mind, 
leaving  it  to  your  petitioners  to  reconcile  the  same  to 
one  another  as  they  best  can,   with  full  power  to 
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them  and  their  successors  to  add  thereto  their  own 
several  and  respective  new  theories,  creeds,  and 
systems,  yet  to  be  invented  and  made, — ^the  said  ad- 
ditions to  be  incorporated  with  the  said  previous 
systems,  and  harmonized  therewith,  and  the  whole 
together  to  form,  and  be  considered,  admitted,  and 
acknowledged  to  be,  the  science  of  metaphysics,  or  the 
true  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  in  all  time  coming. 
Postremoy  To  inflict  such  punishment  upon  the  said  F.  J. 
Gall,  and  J.  G.  Spurzheim,  as  may  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  all  their  deluded  followers,  and  to  all  the  true 
and  loyal  subjects  of  your  extended  empire;— and, 
thereafter,  to  banbh  forever  the  said  F.  J.  Gall  and 
J.  G.  Spurzheim,  and  their  said  abetters.  Reason  and 
Expeiience,  beyond  the  bounds  of  your  said  extended 
Empire*  and  to  do  otherwise  as  to  your  deep  Pro- 
fundities in  your  great  wisdom  shall  seem  meet : 

And  Your  Petitioners,  &c.  &c. 

The   Procedure  and  Judgment  of  the  Court  are  still 

IN  NUBIBUS. 


ARTICLE  II. 


RECENT  ATTACKS  ON  PHRENOLOGY. 


«*  Pedro.    What  I  a  feast,  a  feast  ? 

«<  Oavdio.  I*faith,  I  thank  him,  he  haUi  bid  me  to  a  calf  *s.head 
*^  aod  capon,  the  which  if  I  do  not  carve  most  curiously,  say  my 
^  knife's  naught** 


DuBiKG  twenty  years,  the  opponents  of  Phrenology  have  been 
ceaselessly  labouring  to  «  put  it  down.''  In  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  vol.  ii.  (1803),  an  article  appears,  pretending  to  refute 
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''  The  Man  of  Skulls  ;^  and,  strange  to  tell,  in  1815,  the  task 
of  reftitation  remained  still  to  be  performed,  and  was  again  at^ 
tempted  in  the  49th  number  of  that  Journal.  So  far  as  we  know, 
the  former  made  little  impression,  and  we  believe  it  was  soon  for- 
gotten. The  last  article  was  a  signal,  at  which  the  floodgates  of 
sarcasm,  slander,  and  wretched  reasoning,  were  opened,  and,  from 
almost  every  review,  magazine,  and  newspaper  in  the  empire,  tor- 
rents of  abuse  and  ridicule  were  poured  out  against  Phrenology 
and  its  founders,  and  it  was  then  imagined  to  be  *^  put  down^ 
for  ever.  Once  more,  however,  it  arose,  not  like  the  phcenix 
from  its  ashes,  for  it  had  never  been  consumed,  but,  like  the 
strong-ribbed  vessel,  which,  sound  and  secure  in  all  its  timbers, 
survives  the  storm,  rises  above  the  waves,  and  defies  the  ut* 
most  rage  of  the  tempest  In  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
pubtic,  and  the  interests  of  individuals,  arrayed  against  Phre- 
nology, (as  public  prejudice  and  private  interest  ever  have 
been  ranged  in  opposition  to  all  discoveries  subversive  of  esta< 
blisbed  systems),  the  doctrine  has  gained  ground,  and  is  daily 
risiiig  in  general  respect  and  estimation.  This  progress  is  mani- 
fested, not  only  in  the  duly  accession  of  converts,  but  more 
amusingly  in  the  various  gradations  of  concession  which  yield- 
ing scepticism  is  making  in  favour  of  the  science.  Some  admit 
that  they  *<  really  begin  to  think*"  there  is  something  in  it,  but 
that  it  is  carried  greatly  too  far;  others  *'must  confess,*"  that 
it  is  past  being  laughed  at,  and  that  at  least  it  deserves, 
what  it  has  not  yet  received,  fair  play ;  while  many  absolute 
converts  coquet  with  their  belief,  as  if  ashamed  of  it,  wanting 
perhaps  the  moral  courage  to  brave  **  the  dread  laugh,^  with 
which  the  *^  nonsense j""  as  it  is  termed,  is  yet  greeted  by  many 
a  jovial,  and,  quoad  TiOCf  profoundly  ignorant  company.  The 
avowal  of  conversion,  no  doubt,  will  be  more  boldly  made,  when 
it  becomes  sq/ir.-^^in  the  mean  time,  the  doctrine  is  advancing, 
and  that  rapidly. 

This  circumstance,  however,  has  only  increased  the  rancour 
of  the  opponents  of  the  new  philosophy  ;  and,  while  its  disciples 
have  been  peacefully  employed  in  adding  to  the  general  stock  of 
knowledge  of  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  man,  by  many 
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thousand  observations,  they  have  been  assailed  by  every  weapon 
which  ignorance,  actuated  by  malevolence,  could  muster  against 
them. 

We  shall  state,  in  the  plainest  manner,  some  of  the  reasons 
which  the  phrenologists  have  had  for  not  noticing  these  writers 
sooner.  Controversy  is,  at  all  times,  rather  an  idle  occupation  • 
but  metaphysical  controversy  is  peculiarly  barren  and  unprofi- 
table. It  has  also  the  property  of  being  altogether  endless  and 
Milton  makes  it  one  of  the  occupations  of  the  fallen  angels  *<  to 
"  reason  high*"  on  matters  of  metaphysical  import, 

*'  And  find  no  end  in  wandering  maies  lost" 

This  is  the  case  where  the  opposing  parties  are  on  an  equal 
footing,  and  where  both  of  them  contend  with  weapons  purely  me- 
taphysical :  but  where,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  strong  and 
consistent  statement  of  facts  and  observations,  and  on  the  other 
side  nothing  but  speculative  reasoning,  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  the  parties  can  ever  fairly  join  issue.  It  is 
a  battle  between  a  living  man  and  a  ghost 

There  are  three  things  to  be  attended  to  in  considering  an 
inductive  science.     First,  T;he  facts  and  observations  on  which 
it  is  founded.   Secondly,  The  reasonings  on  these  facts  and  obser- 
vations;  and,  thirdly.  The  general  theory  or  system  to  which  these 
reasonings  lead.     These  three  points,  which  ought  ever  to  be 
kept  distinct,  have  been  confounded  and  jumbled  together  by 
our  opponents ;    or  rather,  leaping  boldly  over  the  first,  and 
avoiding  to  grapple  fairly  with  the  second,  they  have  directed 
their  arguments  almost  exclusively  against  the  third,  namely, 
the  system  to  which  the  phrenologists  have  been  led,  not  by  an 
effort  of  invention,  but  by  the  results  of  numberless  observations 
of  nature :  and,  because  our  opponents  imagine  that  this  sys- 
tem  is  imperfect,  or  because  some  points  of  it  do  not  correspond 
with  their  preconceived  ideas  of  our  mental  constitution,  they 
take  it  upon  them  to  denounce  the  whole  as  false  and  absurd. 

This  is  exactly  of  a  piece  with  the  attempts  made  m  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  even  later,  to  ridicule  and  reason  down 
the  Copemican  System.     The  wits  and  reasoners  of  those  days. 
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wben  they  set  themselves  in  array  against  the  observers  of  na- 
ture, i^M^MiiAH  to  proceed  by  the  slow  methods  of  observation 
and  induction.  They  at  once  denounced  the  notion  of  the  £arth^8 
motion  round  its  axis  as  contrary  to  comnum  sense.  But  we  do 
not  now  conoder  the  doctrine  of  the  earth'^s  rotation  to  be  om- 
irary  to  common  sense,  although  common  sense  alone  could 
never  have  discovered  it 

When  we  survey  the  solid  foundation  of  facts,— 'innumer- 
able, incontestible,  well  observed  facts,-»upon  which  the  con- 
clusions of  |direnoIogy  rest,  we  who  have  studied  these,  and 
who  know  what  it  is  we  trust  in,  can  regard,  with  a  degree  of 
calm  contempt,  of  which  our  adversaries  can  hardly  form  a 
notioa,  the  prodigiously  imbecile  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  put  the  system  down,  either  by  what  is  considered  Rea^ 
soning,  or  what  has  very  erroneously  been  designated  Wit.  We 
certunly  are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect,  that,  on  the  first 
announcemaat  of  a  new  science  such  as  this,  founded  on  an  ex- 
tensive obsenration  of  facts,  our  assertions  shall  be  admitted 
without  examination.  But  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  complain 
€i  those  who  will  neither  believe  us,  nor  examine  for  themselves. 

The  facts  observed  by  the  phrenologists  are  got  rid  of  in  a 
very  summary  way.  *^  Who  knows,  jbr  exomple^  asks  one, 
^  whether,  for  every  case  brought  forward  by  them,  there  may 
^  not  be  one  of  an  opposite  kind  'kept  in  the  ^'  back  ground  T^ 
To  say  nothing  of  the  delicacy,  the  candour,  or  the  justice  of 
such  a  supporation,  or  rather  such  a  charge  (for  it  infers  the 
utmost  difiingenuouaness  and  even  moral  depravity  in  the  phre- 
Dokigists),  we  shall  merely  remark,  that  it  is  utterly  inadmissible 
in  fidr  aj^ument  We  are  not  here  in  an  Ossianic  or  a  Rowleian 
cootioversy,  respecting  the  authenticity  of  manuscripts  which 
nobody  ever  saw,  or  the  genuineness  of  traditionary  poetry  which 
nobody  ever  heard.  The  facts  are  as  patent  to  all  as  the  light 
of  heaven,  and  within  the  reach  of  every,  even  the  meanest, 
capacity.  Nay  farther,  so  very  open  have  the  phrenologists  laid 
themaelves  to  detection,  that  they  have  published  to  the  world 
methods  of  observation,  and  furnished  every  one  with  the 
of  making  observations  for  himself,  whereby  he  may  be 
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enabled  to  detect  their  errors,  if  they  are  in  error,  and  to  expose 
their  quackery,  if  they  are  reaUy  quacks.  It  is  certainly  incum- 
bent on  those  who  deny  the  universality  of  the  coinadences 
asserted,  to  prove  the  exceptions,  and  to  product  instances  to 
the  contrary.  They  have  been  challenged  to  do  so  for  at  least 
ten  years ;  and  they  have  been  challenged  in  vain.  What  is 
the  le^timate  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  P — Plainly,  that 
they  have  no  Joels  to  produce ;  and,  considering  the  numbers, 
the  w^ht,  the  abilities,  and  the  zeal,  of  the  opponents  of  phre- 
nology,— ^the  rank  which  they  hold  in  science,  and  the  interest 
they  have  to  maintain  their  supremacy,— it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that,  had  amy  such  cofUradictofy  Jacts  existed^  they  would 
have  been  produced  before  now.  To  this  we  cannot  imagine 
the  shadow  of  an  answer. 

It  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  vain 
and  fruitless  to  enter  upon  a  formal  and  detailed  refutation  of 
reasonings  which  are  nothing  more  than  mere  cavils  founded  on 
misrepresentation,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  most  elementary  parts  of  the  phrenological  system.  In  or- 
der to  do  this  with  proper  effect,  it  would  be  necessary  to  state 
the  pnndples  of  the  whole  science  from  the  foundation.  It  is,  in 
some  respects,  an  impediment  to  phrenolo^sts,  that  the  facts  on 
which  they  found  their  doctrines,  though  abundantly  ^ple 
and  most  easy  to  be  comprehended,  are  so  exceedingly  nume- 
rous and  varied,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  even  an  abstract  of 
them.  "*  It  is  the  easiest  of  all  easy  things  to  start  some  little  ob- 
jections, suited  to  make  an  impres^on  on  those  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject is  utterly  unknown,  and  for  a  moment  the  objector  '^  claps 
^'  bis  wings  and  crows  like  chanticleer.**^  But  the  objections  are 
the  objections  of  ignorance,  whilst  the  answers  can  be  perceived 
and  appreciated  by  those  only  who  possess  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Besides,  these  answers,  and  the  proofs  of  them,  are 
a  thousand;  and  their  irredstible  weight  depends  not  upon 
their  single,  but  their  united  effect.  The  phrenologists  are 
absolutely  oppressed  with  the  multitude  of  proofs  which  crowd 
upon  them  ;  and  the  same  circumstance  which  forms  the  amaz- 
ing strength  of  this  evidence,  gives  rise  to  the  difficulty,  nay  the 
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knpooBibility,  of  making  it  seen  by  others  in  any  short  or  easily 
remembered  statement. 

Lest>  however,  it  should  be  imagined  that  this  is  all  bravo- 
dOy  and  an  apology  for  not  meeting  these  writers  in  the  field  of 
controversy,  we  shall  select  a  single  faculty  and  organ,  and  preu 
sent  the  reader  with  an  abstract  of  the  evidence  on  which  they 
are  admiUed. 

We  shall  commence  by  giving  an  abstract  of  the  evidence 
on  which  Dr  Gall  foimds  his  own  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
OTgan  and  propensity,  which  he  named  ^^  Instinct  camassier^^ 
but  which  we  shall  designate  ^'  Destructiveness,^-— a  term  not 
very  elegant,  indeed,  Ji>ut  expressive  and  familiar  to  the  Eng- 
lish public.      We  shall  next  state  part  of  the  evidence  on 
which  we  ourselves  are  disposed  to  admit  such  a  propensity 
and  oigan ;  and,  lastly.  We  shall  nodce  some  facts  in  human 
nature,  altogether  unconnected  with  phrenology,  which  may 
oiable  any  ordinary  inquirer  to  judge  of  thepr(Aabiliiy  of  our 
ooodusioDs  being  well  or  ill  founded.    Dr  GaU^^s  observations 
and  statement  of  cases  on  this  single  propensi^  occupy  six- 
ty pages  of  the  third  volume,  4to  edition,  of  his  <<  Anatomie 
et  Physioiogie  du  Systone  nerveux  engenerale,  et  du  Cerveau 
en  particuher  ;^  but  our  abstract  must  necessarily  be  very  brief 
and  imperfect 

He  gives  in  substance  the  following  account  of  the  discovery 
of  the  organ.  In  comparing  attentively  the  skulls  of  several  of 
the  lower  animals,  he  observed  a  characteristic  difference  betwixt 
those  of  the  carnivorous  and  the  granivorous  species.  On  placing 
the  skulls  of  granivorous  animals  horizontally  on  a  table,  and  rai- 
sing a  perpendicular  line  from  the  exterior  opening  of  the  ear,  he 
found  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain 
and  cerebellum  was  situate  behind  this  line.  Following  the  same 
course  in  r^ard  to  the  skulls  of  carnivorous  animals,  he  ob. 
served,  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  them,  this  perpendicular 
rose  about  the  middle  of  the  head,  or,  at  least,  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  cerebral  mass  was  situate  behind  it.  Farther,  he 
discovered,  that,  in  carnivorous  animals  in  general,  the  greatest 
prominence  of  the  brain  occurs  precisely  above  the  external 
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opening  of  the  ear.  To  prove  these,  statements^  he  exhibits 
plates  of  a  variety  of  skulls,  and  contrasts  that  of  the  marmot 
with  that  of  the  marten,-»the  skull  of  the  squirrel  npith  that  of 
the  mole,— skulls  of  roebucks  with  those  of  monkeys,«^the  bad- 
ger, otter,  fox,  dog,  pongo,  papion,  &c. 

Dr  Grail  thus  perceived,  that  certain  co^bral  parts,  lying 
above  and  behind  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
exist  in  carnivorous  animals,  which  are  not  found  in  granivo- 
rous  animals.  This  distinction  prevails  also  among  birds.  In 
birds  of  prey,  the  part  of  the  brain  in  question  is  largely  de- 
veloped ;  whereas  in  the  other  tribes  of  birds,  it  is  small,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  briun  is  placed  before  tl\p  external  opening  <^ 
the  ear.  In  illustration  of  this  fact,  he  g^ves  a  plate  of  the  skull 
of  the  falcon  contrasted  with  that  of  the  stork. 

For  a  long  time  he  merely  communicated  these  observations 
to  his  hearers,  without  making  the  least  application  of  them  to 
phrenology.  He  merely  pointed  out  that,  by  inspecting  the 
cramum,  even  when  the  teeth  are  wanting,  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  the  animals  belong  to  the  granivorous  or  car- 
nivorous genera.  It  happened,  at  length,  that  some  one  sent 
him  the  skull  of  a  parricide ;  but  he  put  it  aside,  without  ever 
imagining  that  the  skuUs  of  murderers  could  be  of  any  use  to 
him  in  his  researches.  Shortly  afterwards  he  received  ako  the 
cranium  of  a  highwajrman,  who,  not  satisfied  with  robbing,  had 
murdered  several  of  his  victims.  He  placed  these  two  crania 
nde  by  ade,  and  frequently  examined  them.  Every  time  that 
he  did  so,  he  was  struck  with  this  circumstance,  that  although 
they  differed  in  almost  every  other  point,  each  of  them  presents 
ed  a  distinct  and  corresponding  prominence  immediately  above 
the  external  opening  of  the  ear.  Having  observed,  however^ 
the  same  prominence  in  some  other  crania  in  his  odlection,  he 
thought  that  it  might  be  by  mere  accident  that  these  two  parts 
were  so  much  developed  in  the  skulls  of  the  murderers.  It  was 
only,  therefore,  after  a  considerable  titne,  that  he  began  to  re^ 
fleet  upon  the  difierent  conformation  of  the  brain  in  carnivorous 
and  granivorous  animals ;  and  then  observing  that  the  part 
which  was  large  in  carnivorous  animals,  was  precisely  that  which 
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was  SO  much  developed  in  the  murderers,  the  question  occurred 
to  him.  Is  it  possible  that  there  can  be  any  connection  betwixt 
the  conformation  of  brain  thus  indicated  and  the  propenaty 
to  kill  ?  **  At  first,'*  says  Dr  Gall,  « I  revolted  from  this  idea ; 
^  but  when  my  only  business  was  to  observe,  and  to  state  the 
^  result  of  my  observations,  I  acknowledged  no  other  law  than 
**  that  of  truth.  Let  us  not,  therefore,^  says  he,  '<  fear  to  un- 
*'  fold  the  mysteries  of  nature,  for  it  is  only  when  we  shall  have 
*'  discovered  the  hidden  springs  of  human  actions,  that  we  shall 
**  know  how  to  guide  the  conduct  of  men.^ 

*^  Naturalists,^  continues  Dr  Gall,  *^  are  in  the  practice  of 
**  distinguishing  carnivorous  animals  by  the  teeth,  claws,  and 
^  the  form  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  According  to  them, 
^  the  structure  of  these  parts  sufficiently  explains  the  instinct 
whidi  prompts  these  creatures  to  kill  other  animals.  In  con- 
^  sequence  of  this  idea,  they  treat  with  contempt  the  notion 
*^  that  there  exists  in  the  brain  an  organ  of  this  propensi^. 
They  ought  to  consider,  however,  that  although  all  these  in- 
stnunents  are  formed  in  perfect  harmony  with  such  an  in- 
^  stinct,  they  could  never  produce  it.  Give  to  the  sheep  the 
*^*  teeth  and  the  claws  of  the  tiger,  without  changing  its  vnward 
**  di^aasUiahs,  and  it  would  never  be  impelled  by  these  exter- 
**  nal  appendages  to  attack  and  kill  other  animals.  The  tiger, 
**  on  the  other  hand,  placed  in  a  meadow  of  the  richest  pasture, 
**  would  die  with  hunger,  before  he  would  be  prompted  to 
**  graze.  The  idipt  and  the  insane,  however  perfect  the  me- 
^'  chanism  of  their  hands,  can  neither  paint  nor  build,  unless 
the  influence  of  a  higher  power  be  ^ven  to  direct  these  ex- 
ternal appendages.  Naturalists,  therefore,  ought  not  to  con- 
^  found  the  instruments  by  which  an  instinct  acts  upon  its  ob- 
*^  jects  with  the  internal  propenaty  which  directs  their  applica- 
^  tion.  One  phenomenon,  at  least,^  continues  the  Doctor,  **  they 
^  will  find  it  difficult  to  explain  by  means  of  teeth,  claws,  the 
**  stomach  and  intestines,  viz.  every  carnivorous  animal  has  a 
^  manner  of  killing  its  prey  peculiar  to  itself.  Some  strangle 
^  their  victims,  others  with  their  teeth  cut  their  throat,  while 
**  others  strike  them  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  &c.    Who,  then,"" 
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says  he,  *^  has  instructed  these  animals  to  follow  such  different 
*^  methods,  and  always  so  perfectly  appropriate  to  the  nature  of 
^^  the  animal  to  be  slain  ?  Could  the  teeth,  or  the  claws  do  so?^ 
Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  difference  betwixt  the 
crania  of  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals.  The  same  dif- 
ferenoe  is  found  to  exist  betwixt  the  brains  of  these  different 
classes.  Dr  Gall  exhibits  a  plate  of  the  brain  of  the  lion  and 
tiger,  and  of  the  calf  and  kangaroo,  and  the  convolutions  which 
are  marked  as  the  organs  of  Destructiveness  exist  in  the  former, 
while  in  the  latter,  they  are  absolutely  wanting. 

At  the  same  time,^  says  Dr  GaU,  **  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  the  organ  is  not,  in  all  carnivorous  animals,  situated  with 
rigorous  exactness,  above  the  external  opening  of  the  ear. 
Among  some  species  of  birds,  for  example,  in  the  stork, 
'*  the  cormorant,  the  heron,  the  gull,  &c.,  the  external  open- 
ing of  the  ear  is  considerably  drawn  back,  and  the  organ 
of  the  propensity  to  kill  is  placed  immediately  behind  the 
orbits,  forming  a  large  prominence  upon  each  side,  the  size 
of  which  is  found  to  bear  an  uniform  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  animal  manifests  the  propensity  to  kill. 
In  comparing  the  crania  of  carnivorous  birds  with  the  skulls 
of  those  that  can  live  indifferently  either  upon  animals  or  v^e- 
tables,  this  prominence  is  found  to  be  less  conspicuous  in  the 
latter ;  in  the  duck,  for  example,  and  in  the  different  species 
of  thrushes ;  and  it  becomes  less  and  less  prominent  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  birds  exhibit  a  more  distinct  preference  for 
^<  v^etables,  such  as  the  swan,  die  goose,^  &c.  The  differen- 
ces are  illustrated  by  plates  in  Dr  Gall's  work. 

These  distinguishing  characteristics  of  development  vary 
not  only  in  different  species^  but  in  different  individuals^  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  predominance  of 
the  carnivorous  instinct.  For  example,  the  portion  of  brain, 
above  alluded  to,  is  perceptibly  larger  in  the  eagle  and  the 
falcon,  than  in  the  crow  and  the  magpie,  larger  in  the  wolf 
than  in  the  dog,  and  in  the  tiger  than  in  the  lion.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  difference  among  individuals,  Dr  Gall  mentions,  that 
he  possesses  a  oMi^derablc  collection  of  the  heads  of  cats  and  dogs. 
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io  fonniiig  whichy  he'  paid  particular  attendon  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  carnivorous  insdnct  had  manifested  itself  in  each  in- 
dividual ;  and  he  states  it  as  a  fact,  that  in  those  cats  which  were 
ardent  hunters,  this  region  of  the  cranium  is  decidedly  more 
developed  than  in  those  which  were  contented  to  receive  theur 
food  in  kitchens  and  parlours.  The  same  circumstance  holds  in 
r^ard  to  dogs :  those  which  had  a  large  development  of  this 
part  of  the  head  were  known  to  pursue  and  kill  with  avidity 
ndee,  rats,  hares,  and  foxes,  while  those  which  were  not  na- 
turally  given  to  such  pursuits,  had  a  smaller  development  of 
the  same  part.  He  mentions,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
make  a  collection  of  the  skulls  of  cats  and  dogs,  paying  attenUon 
(o  this  difference  of  their  dispositions,  without  being  convinced, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 

So  much  for  the  lower  animals :  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  facts  stated  by  Dr  Gall,  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
prapenaty  and  organ  in  Man.  The  organ  is  situate,  in  the 
human  bead,  at  the  temporal  and  lower  part  of  the  parietal  bone, 
and  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  breadth.  This  organ  is  very  apparent  in  the  crania 
of  two  of  the  accomplices  of  Schinderhannes,  who  had  commit, 
ted  more  than  twenty  murders.  It  was  large  in  a  soldier  of 
Berhn,  who  experienced  an  irresistible  propensity  to  commit  mur- 
der, and  who,  upon  the  approach  of  paroxysm,  of  which  he  was 
sensible,  before  it  attained  its  haght,  caused  himself  to  be  pi- 
nioned, to  prevent  deeds  of  violence.  It  was  found  large  in  a 
young  woman  who  had  assisted  her  mother  to  murder  her  fa- 
ther:— ^In  a  young  man,  nearly  an  idiot,  who  had  killed  a  child 
without  any  rational  motive,  under  the  impulse  of  a  blind  pro- 
pensity:— It  was  lai^  in  the  skull  of  a  man  named  Homme- 
Dieu,  exhibited  by  M.  Bruggmanns  at  Leyden.  This  wretch 
had  predjHtated  a  number  of  persons  from  the  banks  of  the  ca- 
nals into  the  water,  to  enjoy  their  dying  struggles. — It  was  also 
large  in  a  man  of  Brunswick,  who,  without  any  other  motive 
than  the  pleasure  of  killing,  had  committed  two  murders,  the 
second  on  a  child ;  also  in  twenty-five  women,  whom  Drs  Gall 
and  Spurzh^m  found  confined  in  different  prisons,  for  infanti- 
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cide :— *It  was  large  in  a  criminal  of  Frankfort,  who  was  exe- 
cuted, after  having  committed  a  second  murder ;  in  Bouhours, 
who  felled  his  victims  with  a  mallet,  to  rob  them  of  their  money ; 
in  the  crania  of  all  the  murderers  in  the  collections  of  Messieurs 
Haberl,  Sax,  Weigel.     In  Lepelrey-des-Longchamps,  the  or- 
gan was  largely  developed,  and  the  organ  of  Combativeness  very 
litde;  and  this  person  concdved  the  project  of  a  murder,  which  he 
bribed  Hdluin,  who  was  more  courageous  than  himself,  to  execute. 
In  the  latter,  the  organ  of  Acquisitiveness  was  large.     A  man 
named  Valet  murdered  his  grandmother  and  three  aunts ;  and 
Mercier,  under  promise  of  a  sum  of  money,  assisted  him,  by 
preventing  the  women  from  escaping,  but  without  inflicting  a 
mngle  blow.   In  the  cranium  of  Valet,  the  organ  of  Destructive- 
ness  is  well  developed ;  in  that  of  Mercier  it  is  not  so.     In  the 
latter,  the  organs  of  Combativeness,  Cautiousness,  and  Benevo- 
lence  are  very  small,  while  the  organ  of  Acquisitiveness  is,  on  the 
contrary,  very  prominent   These  skulls  are  preserved  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  the  Jardin  du  Roi*,  and  Dr  Gall  possesses  casts  of  them. 
The  cranium  of  a  man  named  Voirin,  a  hatter,  guillotined  in  Paris 
about  the  year  1808,  for  having  committed  two  murders,  is  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable.     The  organ  is  much  developed,  and  pro- 
minent    Dr  Gall  ^ves  an  extract  from  the  act  of  accusation, 
which  indicates  exceeding  barbarity  in  his  conduct     The  or- 
gans of  Benevolence  and  Reflection  were  also  small.     The  head 
of  Doutun,  who  had  murdered  his  brother,  presents  almost  the 
same  appearance.     The  skull  of  a  criminal  of  Tarn,  condemn- 
ed to  death  on  21st  January  1809,  for  having  assassinated  his 
brother-in-law,  presents  a  very  large  development  of  the  organ. 
Dr  Cont^e  narrates  the  drcumstances,  and  certifies  the  de- 
velopment to  be  such  as  is  now  described :    Observations  sur  la 
ConstUution  M^dicale  de  F Annie  1808,  i  AUn^  second  pariicj 
p.  163.  and  165.     In  the  head  of  Madelaine  Albert  de  Moulins, 
the  organ  is  prodigiously  developed,  and  this  woman  murdered, 

*  We  are  infbrmed  by  a  gentleman,  to  whom  casts  of  these  skulls  were  shewn 
by  Mr  Rqyer  of  the  Jardin  da  Roi,  that  he  pointed  out  the  characteriBtic  indica. 
tions  of  each  predsdy  as  here  stated,  without  knowing  that  such  a  crime  had  been 
committed,  much  less  the  share  which  each  had  had  io  its  commission. 
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a  hatchet,  her  mother,  brothers  and  sisters.     A  cast  of  this 
skull  is  in  the  Phrenological  Society^s  possession. 

Dr  Gall  menticMis  also,  that  in  the  busts  and  portraits  of  Ca» 
ligula,  Nero,  Sylla,  Septimius  Severus,  and  Charles  the  Ninth, 
thift  part  of  the  head  is  represented  as  largely  developed.  Be- 
sides these,  Dr  Gall  mentions  several  other  cases,  but  the  fore- 
going must  suffice  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  evidence  on 
wluch  he  proceeded. 

In  the  second  place,  we  shall  state  part  of  the  evidence  on 
ivhkfa  our  own  belief  in  this  propensity  and  organ  is  founded. 
The  fcdlowing  facts  may  be  verified  by  any  person  who  has  a 
mind  tc  inquire.  The  organ  of  Destructiveness  is  very  large,  and 
dnt  of  Benevolence  small,  in  the  skull  of  Bellingham,  who  mur- 
dered Mr  Percival.  The  temporal  bones  protrude  at  least  half 
an  inch  in  the  situation  of  the  organ  of  Destructiveness,  on  each 
side,  and  the  frontal  bone  presents  a  receding  surface  at  the  organ 
of  Benevolence,  where  the  skulls  of  individuals  remarkable 
£nr  beoevcJence  generally  rise  into  an  elevation  of  half  an  inch 
or  mofe.  A  cast  of  BeUingham^s  skull  may  be  inspected  in  the 
Fhrenolcg^cal  Society^s  Collection,  No  38.  The  organ  of  De- 
structiveness is  also  largely  developed  in  the  skull  of  Grordon, 
who  accompanied  a  poor  half-fatuous  pedlar  boy,  and,  in  the 
middle  of  a  muir,  beat  out  his  brains  with  the  heel  of  his  clog, 
and  robbed  him  of  his  pack,  not  worth  twenty  shillings.  The 
dnill  itsdf  is  No  59  of  the  Society^s  CoUection,  and  the  bones 
protrude  nearly  half  an  inch  on  each  side  at  the  region  in  que- 
stion. It  is  large  in  Charles  Rotherham  (cast  No  86),  who 
pulled  a  stake  from  a  hedge,  and  beat  out  the  brains  of  a  poor 
woman  on  the  highway,  and  robbed  her  of  some  very  trifling 
artides.  It  is  large  also  in  the  skulls  of  Hussey  (No  30),  Nis- 
bet  (No  81),  and  Lockey  (No  34^),  who  were  executed  for 
muxder.  It,  and  the  organ  of  Acquisitiveness,  appear  to  have 
been  veiy  largely  developed  in  the  head  of  Heaman  (No  15, 
busts),  executed  at  Edinburgh  for  piracy  and  murder ;  also  in 
the  head  of  Bobert  Dean  (No  18,  busts),  executed  for  murder- 
ing a  child,  without  any  rational  motive ;  and  in  the  head  of 
Mitchell  (No  81,  busts),  executed  for  murdering  a  young  wo- 
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man,  whom  he  had  seduced.  In  the  heads  of  David  Haggart 
(No  82,  skulls,^  and  No  17,  busts)  and  Mary  Mackinnon 
(No  Si,  busts),  executed,  at  Edinburgh,  and  of  Booth  (No 
76,  skulb),  a  poacher,  executed  at  York,  all  for  murders  com- 
mitted on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  it  appears  considerably 
developed ;  while  in  them  Combativeness  is  also  very  large. 

In  the  whole  of  these  skulls  and  heads  now  enumerated, 
the  distance  in  a  direct  line,  measured  bj  means  of  caUi- 
pers,  from  the  external  opening  of  the  ear  to  the  middle  of 
the  surface  of  Fhiloprogenitiveness  on  the  skull,  i.  e.  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  spinous  process  of  the  occipital  bone, 
is  equal  to  the  distance  £rom  the  external  opening  of  the  ear  to 
the  external  surface  of  the  head  at  lower  Individuality,  cor- 
responding to  the  top  of  the  nose ;  and  the  coronal  surface  is 
fuirrow.  This  indicates  a  great  preponderance  of  the  animal  or* 
gans  ^tuate  in  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  brain,  over  the 
organs  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  of  intellect,  situate  in  the 
coronal  and  frontal  regions  of  the  head.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  several  hundred  individuals  of  gentle  dispositions  and  good 
intellects,  whose  heads  we  have  examined,  we  found,  with  few 
excepUons,  the  distance  before  the  ear,  according  to  the  above 
measurement,  to  exceed  the  distance  behind  it  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  many  cases  amounting  to  an  inch,  and,  in  every  in-- 
siance,  the  coronal  surface  was  large  and  ample  in  proportion 
to  the  base  and  posterior  part  of  the  brain.  Any  person  who 
wishes  to  put  this  fact  to  the  test,  maty  try  the  experiment  upon 
the  casts  of  the  criminals  before  alluded  to,  and  upon  the  busts 
Nos  8, 11,  12,  26,  27,  29,  82,  86,  37,  88,  and  89,  of  the  So- 
dety^s  collection,  the  latter  being  casts  of  virtuous  individuals. 
We  may  state,  that  the  whole  are  open  to  public  scrutiny  every 
Saturday  from  one  to  three  oVlock,  in  Clyde  Street  Hall. 

The  Society  possesses  casts  of  the  skulls  of  five  Caribs 
(Nos  12,  18,  14,  16,  16),  who  are  well  known  to  have  been  a 
ferocious  tribe,  and  in  all  of  them  the  organ  of  Destructiveness 
is  decidedly  large.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr  George  Murray  Pa- 
terson,  surgeon  in  the  Honourable  East  India  Company ''s  Ser- 
vice, mentions,  as  the  result  of  three  thousand  actual  exami- 
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aadcDSy  that  the  organ  is  small  in  the  heads  of  the  Hmdooa 
in  general,  who  are  knovm  to  be  extremely  tender  in  regard  to 
^mal  life.  In  the  skulls  of  fourteen  Hindoos  (Nos  60  to  78), 
twdve  of  which  were  presented  to  the  Society  by  this  gentleman, 
and  two  by  Dr  Combe  of  Leith,  the  development  of  the  oi^ 
gan  will  be  found  to  be  deddedly  less  than  in  the  skulls  of  Eu- 
ropeans in  general. 

Several  years  ago,  Peter  Somners  was  tried  before  the  High 
Cburt  of  Justiciary,  and  found  guilty  of  wantonly  murdering, 
in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  an  old  man  with  whom  he  was  amusing 
himself  on  the  road^  We  were  informed  by  a  gentleman,  who 
had  an  opportunity  to  know  the  fact,  that  this  young  man  had 
manifested  great  cruelty  to  animals  at  previous  periods  of  his 
life.  We  saw  him  in  prison,  and  his  organs  of  Destructiveness 
were  very  large.  In  the  country,  we  saw  a  boy,  who  had  watch- 
ed the  progress  of  a  brood  of  swallows,  and  when  they  were  fully 
fledged,  delivered  them  alive,  one  by  one,  into  the  mouth  of  a 
aow,  without  any  other  motive  than  the  barbarous  pleasure  of  see- 
ing tbem  devoured  ;  aiid  in  him  the  organ  was  very  large.  We 
have  read  a  full  account  of  this  case  in  the  Society^s  MS.  Book 
of  Reports,  which  we  found  open  to  public  inspection  in  the  So- 
ciety's Hall.  In  the  collection  of  Dr  Barclay,  there  is  the  skull 
of  a  Negro  who  committed  several  murders,  and  in  it  Destruc- 
tiveness is  very  large. 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  contemplated  Destructiveness 
only  when  acting  with  excesave  and  uncontrolled  energy,  and 
producnng  abuses  of  its  legitimate  function.  We  have  seen 
it  raging,  in  brutes  and  in  man,  ^'  without  check  or  limitation, 
*^  without  either  pity  or  remorse.^  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
it  was  predsely  in  such  cases  that  the  organ  and  the  propen- 
sity were  most  likely  to  force  themselves  upon  the  notice  of 
the  observer,  because  they  were  present  in  that  high  degree  of 
development  and  activity,  which  produced  a  pred(»ninanoe  of 
thb  feeling  over  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind.  Destruc- 
tiveness, however,  when  directed  by  the  higher  sentiments, 
serves  a  valuable  purpose  in  the  mental  economy.  The  form  in 
whidi  it  manifests  itself  when  opposed  by  obstacles  tram  with- 
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out,  is  the  passion  of  anger.  When  combined  with  Beaeva^ 
lence,  or  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  it  gives  rise  to  a  virtuous  m- 
dignation^  some  degree  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
true  dignity  of  man.  Nothing  is  more  necessary  or  more  be- 
coming a  perfectly  virtuous  character,  than  a  just  degree  of  se- 
verity and  anger  against  every  species  of  vice,  fraud,  deceit,  and 
cruelty.  When  we  witness  any  signal  instance  of  these,  not  to 
be  angry  is  a  proof  of  a  mean  and  contemptible  spirit.  It  is  diis 
faculty  which  gives  to  the  character  its  greatest  energy  and  power. 
It  lends  a  peculiar  force  to  the  accents  of  command.  Every  com- 
mand so  enforced  implies  in  it  a  threat :  *'  Do  thus,  or  thus,  as  ye 
^^  shall  answer.^^  It  is  an  intimation  of  the  will  of  the  ^aker, 
coupled  with  the  farther  intimation,  expressed  or  implied,  that 
disobedience  will  be  attended  with  fatal  or  inconvenient  conse- 
quences. This  power,  accordingly,  is  highly  necessary  to  the 
chiefs  of  savage  or  uncivilized  nations,  and  even  among  a  more 
refined  people  to  all  in  atuations  of  command.  Robert  Bruce 
in  former  days,  and  Buonaparte  in  our  own,  had  this  organ 
largely  developed.  The  cast  of  the  skull  of  Bruce  is  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Phrenological  Society  (No  1),  and  may  be  inspect- 
ed by  those  who  wish  to  verify  the  statement.  Destructiveness 
also  gives  edge  to  sarcasm  and  satire,  and  prompts  the  fancy  to 
the  conception  uf  all  those  images  of  terror,  whicli  become  su- 
blime or  horrible,  according  as  they  are  clothed  with  ideality,  or 
presented  in  naked  deformity.  Now,  we  state  as  a  positive  fact^ 
that  we  have  measured  with  callipers,  and  noted  in  inches  and 
tenths,  the  development  of  this  organ  in  a  great  variety  of  indi- 
viduals, and  that  we  have  found  the  presence  of  the  peculiar 
kind  of  energy  now  mentioned,  to  bear  a  regular  proportion  lo 
its  size.  In  several  eminent  public  characters  in  particular, 
whose  heads  we  have  examined,  but  whose  names,  for  obvious 
reasons,  we  forbear  to  mention,  who  manifest,  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, this  mental  quality,  we  found  the  organ  large,  and  we  never 
found  a  ^ngle  individual  who  manifested  this  power,  in  whom 
the  organ  was  small.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organ  of 
Destructiveness  is  small,  and  the  higher  sentiments  are  power- 
ful, there  is  want  of  fire  in  the  character :  there  is  a  soilness 
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wbkh  18  little  fitted  to  awe  or  control  a  fiery  apirit  in  others,— 
an  effeminacy  which  does  not  make  itself  felt  in  the  contests  of 
life,— and  a  tendency  to  listless  insipidity,  from  the  want  of  a 
^Nir  within ;  and  those  characteristics  are  greatly  aggravated  if 
Combativeness  also  be  small.  In  private  life,  we  have  met  with 
individuals  who  were  noted  for  this  undue  softness  and  effemi- 
nacy of  disposition,  who,  with  fair  talents,  were  unable  to  make 
themselves  felt  in  the  circles  in  which  they  moved,  and  whose 
own  exertions  were  never  able  to  carry  them  through  the  diffi- 
culties of  life ;  and  in  them  we  found  the  organ  in  question 
small.  These  differences  amounted  to  at  least  half  an  inch  on 
each  organ  of  Destructiveness,  or  a  whole  inch  on  the  general 
breadth  of  the  head  across  the  temporal  bones. 

The  facts  now  adverted  to  may  be  viewed  as  positive  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  this  organ  and  faculty ;  but,  in  the  third 
place,  we  proceed  to  advert  to  some  phenomena  in  human  na- 
ture, recorded  without  any  view  to  phrenology,  from  which 
some  inferences  may  be  drawn  concerning  the  existence  of  this 
propensity.  We  may  premise,  that  metaphysicians  and  ordi- 
nary observers  of  human  nature,  admit  the  existence  of  instinc- 
dve  tendencies  in  the  human  mind,  quite  distinguishable  from 
mere  intellect  or  reason.  Thus,  for  example,  no  one  confounds 
the  feeling  of  love  with  mere  inteUectual  ideas.  The  intellect 
perceives  the  objects  which  excite  this  passion,  but  the  feeling 
itself  is  not  intellectual..  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
sentiments  of  Hope,  Benevolence,  Fear,  and  many  others,  which 
are  generally  admitted  to  be  different  from,  and  not  immediate- 
ly dependent  upon,  the  intellectual  powers.  Now,  these  feelings 
are  known  to  become  diseased ;  and  the  effect  of  the  diseased 
excitement  on  the  feelings  of  Love,  for  example,  is  to  produce 
ungovernable  desires, — on  the  sentiment  of  Hope  to  give  rise  to 
extravagant  joy,  without  any  adequate  external  cause.  But  in 
these  cases,  a  sane  feeling  is  admitted  to  exist  which  disease 
exdtes  into  inordinate  activity,  but  does  not  create.  Now,  if 
we  find  patients  under  mental  alienation  displaying  the  most 
irre»8tible  impulse  to  destroy,  we  are  entitled  to  argue,  upcNi 
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ever^  principle  of  analogy,  that  some  propensity  of  a  mvaiher 
character  must  exist  also'  in  the  sane  state,  of  which  these  mani-' 
festations  are  only  abuses  caused  by  the  disturbing  influence  of 
disease ;— in  short,  that  disease  can  no  more  produce,  as  a  first 
cause,  a  violent  tendency  to  destroy,  than  it  can  create  a  ttxth 
sense,  a  new  sentiment,  or  an  intellectual  power.  Is  there,  then, 
such  a  tendency  manifested  in  derangement  or  not  P 

The  following  cases  are  published  in  Dr  Gairs  Physblogie 
du  Cerveau.     M.  Mayer  of  Berlin,   surgeon  of  a  regiment^ 
shewed  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  in  presence  of  Messrs  Heim, 
Formey,  Gsricke,  and  others,  a  soldier,  who,  from  distress  at 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  had  sufiered  a  wasting  of  the  body,  accom-- 
panied  with  excessive  irritability.     At  last  he  was  seised  every 
month  with  convulsions.     He  perceived  their  approach,  and  as 
he  felt  an  immoderate  propensity  to  kill  increasing  upon  him,  in 
proportion  as  the  paroxysm  approached,  he  begged  his  attend* 
ants  to  bind  him  with  chains.     At  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  fit 
and  propensity  diminished,  and  he  himself  indicated  the  time 
he  might  with  propriety  be  set  at  liberty.     At  Haina  they 
saw  a  man,  who,  at  certain  periods,  felt  an  irresistible  desire 
to  commit  violence  upon  others.      He  also  was  aware  of  his 
unhappy  tendency,  and  made  himself  be  confined  till  such 
time  as  he  felt  that  he  would   not  abuse   his  liberty.      A 
man,  subject  to  melanchdly,  assisted  at  the  execution  of  a 
criminal,  and  the  spectacle  excited  in  him  such  a  vivid  emo- 
tion, that  he  was  instantly  seized  with  a  vehement  deare  to  kill, 
and  at  the  same  time  {^reserved  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  such 
a  crime.     He  spoke  of  his  unhappy  condition  with  tears  and 
extreme  confusion,  begged  of  his  friends  to  save  themselves  from 
his  hands,  and  thanked  them  when  they  strenuously  resisted  his 
attempts.     Pinel,  also,  a  celebrated  writer  on  insanity,  who  is 
not  a  phrenologist,  remarked  that  patients  are  frequendy  furious 
without  derangement  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  he  there- 
fore testifies  dissatisfaction  with  the  definition  which  Locke  has 
given  of  insanity.     He  speaks  of  an  individual  who  was  subject 
to  periodical  attacks  of  mania,  and  whose  fits  regularly  returned 
after  intervals  of  calm  of  several  months  duration*    ^  Their  ap» 
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**  praach,^  says  he,  "  was  preceded  by  the  sensation  of  a  burn- 
*^  vag  beat  in  the  interior  of  the  abdomen,  then  in  the  breast, 
and  latterly  in  the  face ;  next  redness  desjotteSj  sparkling  eyes, 
great  distention  of  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  head,  and  at 
last  an  iincontrollable  fury,  which  inspired  hini  with  an  irre- 
sistiUe  propenaty  to  seize  an  instrument  or  ofFensive  weapon 
to  knock  on  the  head  the  first  person  who  presented  himself 
^'  to  his  view.  He  experienced  a  sort  of  internal  combat  be- 
tween this  ferocious  impulse  to  destroy,  and  the  profound  hor- 
ror  which  rose  in  his  mind  at  the  very  idea  of  such  a  crime. 
There  was  no  mark  of  wandering  of  memory,  magination,  or 
judgment.  He  avowed  to  me,  during  his  strict  seclusion, 
^'  that  bis  propendty  to  commit  a  murder  was  absolutely  forced 
*'  and  involuntary, — that  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  had 
nearly  become  his  victim,  he  having  scarcely  had  time  to  bid  hei 
fly  to  avoid  his  fury.  All  his  lucid  intervals  were  marked  by 
melancholy  reflections  and  expressions  of  remorse;  and  so 
great  did  hLs  disgust  of  life  become,  that  he  had  several  times 
attempted,  by  an  act  of  suicide,^  (this  is  common  in  the  excess 
of  Destrucdveness)  <<  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  What  reason  have 
*'  I  (said  he)  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  superintcndant  of  the  hos- 
^  pital,  who  treats  us  with  so  much  kindness  ?  and  yet  in  my 
*'  moments  of  fuiy  I  am  tempted  to  rush  upon  him,  as  well  as 
^  others,  and  plunge  a  dagger  in  his  bosom.  It  is  this  unhap- 
**  py  and  irresistible  propensity  which  reduces  me  to  despair, 
^  and  makes  me  attempt  my  own  Ufe.'"  (Sur  PAlienation  Men- 
tale,  deuxi^me  Edition,  p.  102  et  lOS.  §  117.)  ^^  Another  aliena- 
ted patient,^  says  Pinel,  ^'  experienced  attacks  of  fury,  which 
recurred  periodically  during  six  months  of  the  year.  He  was 
sensible  himself  of  the  decline  of  the  symptoms  towards  th^ 
**  end  of  the  fits,  and  indicated  precisely  the  time  when  he  might 
*'  be  set  at  liberty  in  the  interior  of  the  hospital.  He  requested 
'*  the  attendants  to  defer  his  liberation,  if  he  felt  doubts  'of  con 
^*  trolling  the  blind  impulse  which  prompted  him  to  commit 
^  acts  of  the  greatest  violence,  During  his  intervals  of  calm,  he 
^  avowed  that  while  the  fit  lasted,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
'*  repress  his  fiiry ;  that  if  any  one  presented  himself  before 
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**  him,  he  experienced,  believing  that  he  saw  the  blood  flowing 
*'  in  the  veins  of  the  man,  an  irresistible  desire  to  suck  it,  and 
**  to  tear  his  limbs  to  pieces  with  his  teeth.*"  {Ibidenif  p.  293, 
284.  §  239. 

The  following  case  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Zimmer- 
man of  Krumbach.  ^*  A  peasant,  bom  at  Erumbach  in  Suabia, 
^^  aged  twenty-seven,  and  unmarried,  and  of  parents  who  did 
^*  not  enjoy  the  beat  health,  was  subject,  from  the  age  of  eight 
**  years,  to  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy.  About  two  years  ago 
his  malady  changed  its  character,  without  it  being  possible  to 
assign  any  reason  for  the  alteration  ; — ^instead  of  the  attack  of 
<^  epilepsy,  the  man,  since  this  period,  felt  himself  srized  with  a 
"  violent  propensity  to  commit  a  murder.  He  felt  the  approach 
^'  of  the  attack  sometimes  several  hours,  sometimes  a  whole  day, 
"  before  its  actual  invasion.  From  the  moment  in  which  he 
"  felt  the  presentiment,  he  earnestly  entreated  to  be  chained,  to 
prevent  him  from  committing  so  fearful  a  crime.  *  When 
the  propensity  seizes  me,  (said  he),  I  am  absolutely  forced  to 
kill  or  strangle,  were  it  even  an  infant.^  His  father  and  mo- 
<'  ther,  for  whom  he  felt  a  sincere  attachment,  would  have  been, 
**  during  the  attack,  the  first  victims  of  his  propensity.  *  Mo- 
"  ther,'  cried  he,  in  a  tone  of  voice  truly  terrible,  *  fly,  or  I 
**  shall  be  absolutely  forced  to  strangle  you.'  ** 

M.  Fod^re,  also,  who  is  rather  an  opponent  than  a  convert 
to  phrenology,  cites  several  examples  of  the  great  activity  of  the 
destructive  propensity  in  mania ;  among  others,  that  of  a  young 
man,  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  had  several  times  lifted  his 
hand  against  his  father,  and  who  was  shut  up  on  this  account  in 
a  lunatic  asylum.  He  was  always  very  neat  in  his  person,  and 
appeared  sensible,  **  which  induced  me,"  says  Foder^,  "  to  en- 
**  deavour  to  excite  in  him  a  feeling  of  remorse  ;  but  he  would 
**  never  admit  the  enormity  of  his  crime,  and  he  frequently 
eyed  me  to  give  me  a  blow, — his  manners  all  the  time  being 
extremely  polite."  (Trait^  du  D^lire  applique  k  la  Medecine, 
par  M.  Foder^,  tome  premier,  p.  401.  §  196.)  Other  cases  are 
recited  by  Pinel,  p.  119,  120,  and  165,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  detail,  7 
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These  cases  might  be  multiplied  to  a  great  extent,  by  mere 
reference  to  the  public  newspapers.  We  shall  cite  only  one, 
which  appeared  in  them  in  May  1822.  *^  Murder  of  a  Child 
BY  ITS  MoTHSB. — On  Sunday  morning,  about  half-past  ten 
o'^docky  a  most  sanguinary  and  horrid  murder  of  unparalleled 
inhumanity,  was  perpetrated  on  the  body  of  a  fine  female  infant, 
about  eight  months  old,  named  Sarah  Mountford,  by  her  own 
"  mother,  wife  of  Mr  Mountford,  weaver,  No  1,  Virginia  Row, 
Bethnal  Green.  The  husband,  who  is  a  Methodist,  had  gone  to 
chapel,  leaving  his  wife  to  clean,  and  send  to  the  Sunday  school, 
her  young  family.  Having  done  this,  it  appeared  she  cleaned 
^*  herself  and  her  infant,  when,  overcome  by  some  extraordinary 
'*  aberration  of  intellect,  she  cut  off  the  head  of  the  child  with  a 
^*  razor,  and,  besmeared  with  the  blood,  immediately  told  the  per- 
^'  sons  in  the  house  of  the  bloody  deed,  desiring  to  be  given  into 
custody,  as  she  wanted  to  be  hanged.  From  the  conduct  of  the 
^*'  wretched  woman  after  the  transaction,  no  doubt  can  be  enter* 
tained  of  her  insanity.  Mrs  Mountford  underwent  a  short 
examination  on  Monday,  andjiras  committed  for  trial.  A  co^ 
roner^s  inquest  has  since  been  held,  which  returned  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder  against  the  wretched  woman.  The  distress 
of  the  family  is  extreme.  The  unhappy  husband  and  two  of 
^*  the  eldest  daughters  are  seen  running  about  the  streets  in  a 
^^  state  of  distraction.  One  of  the  latter  has  been  deprived  of 
**  utterance  since  the  horrid  transaction.^^  This  woman  is  said 
to  have  been  ^'  overcome  by  some  extraordinary  aberration  of 
^*  intellect  C  which  mode  of  expression  may  be  forgiven  in  the 
writer  of  a  newspaper  paragraph,  but,  viewed  philosophically, 
it  is  absurd.  The  intellectual  powers  enumerated  by  the  meta- 
physicians, such  as  Perception,  Conception,  Memory,  Imagina- 
tioQ,  and  Judgment,  furnish  no  propen^ties  to  action,  which, 
being  deranged,  could  produce  such  a  piece  of  barbarity.  De- 
rangement of  intellect  causes  the  padent  to  reason  incorrectly, 
and  speak  incoherently  ;  but,  if  hisjeelifigs  be  sound,  he  is  not 
mischievous.  Here,  however,  the  unhappy  woman  seems  to 
have  been  inspired  with  a  blind  and  irresistible  impulse  to  kill. 
These,  then,  are  phenomena  actually  occurring  in  human 
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nature,  and  to  some  prindple  of  the  mind  they  must  of  oeoesBi- 
ij  be  referred ;  and  we  should  like  to  know  to  what  faculty 
admitted  by  the  metaphyncian,  they  can  with  pro{»iety  be 
ascribed,  or  whether  they  indicate  any  such  propennty  in  man 
as  that  now  under  discussion  ? 

But,  farther,  we  may  inquire,  whether  such  a  tendency  aa 
that  of  Destructivenesa  has  ever  manifested  itself  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Tacitus,  after  narraUng  a  battle  in  the  City  of 
Rcnne,  between  the  partizans  of  ViteUius  and  Vespa^an,  oonti* 
Bues,  ^^  About  the  combatants  the  people  were  gathered  as  spec- 
**  tators ;  and,  as  if  they  had  been  only  attending  the  represent 
*^  tation  of  a  fight  exhibited  for  public  amusement  and  aport, 
^'  they  favoured  and  espoused  now  these,  anon  those,  with 
'^  theatrical  shouts  and  clappings :  Nay,  as  often  as  either  side 
^^  recoiled,  and  particular  individuals  had  fled  into  houses,  or 
'^^  lay  hid  in  shops,  they  innsted  upon  their  bdng  dragged  out 
*<  and  slain,  and  thus  came  to  enjoy  themselves  the  largest  part 
*<  of  the  prey.*"  History,  b.  iii.  "  Upon  the  slaj^ng  of  VitelUus, 
^<  war  was  rather  seen  to  cease  J^han  peace  to  commence.  The 
**  vanqdishers  continuing  in  aims,  hunted  all  over  the  city  after 
**  the  vanquished  with  eagerness  and  implacable  hate.  The 
*<  temples  and  places  of  public  resort  were  filled  with  carnage 
<<  and  mangled  corpses,  as  in  them  were  butchered  all  whom 
^*  chance  presented  to  the  destroying  sword.  Nay,  this  lawless 
<<  violence  increaang,  they  searched  private  houses,  and  drag- 
**  ged  forth  such  as  lay  hid.  When  they  beheld  any  one  re- 
**  markably  tall,  and  in  the  prime  of  years,  him  they  mupdered 
^'  without  exception,  whether  he  wei«  soldier  or  citizen.  This 
<<  cruelty,  which,  during  the  fresh  impulse  of  animodty  and  ran- 
<<  eour,  glutted  itself  with  blood  and  killing,  was  afterwards  trana- 
<^  formed  into  rapaciousness.^  We  forbear  to  describe  the  sack 
of  Cremona,de8cribed  also  by  Tacitus,  or  to  g^ve  a  picture  of  the 
barbarities  practised  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  We  cannot 
mention  the  namea  of  Sylla,  Tiberius,  Domitian,  Marcus  Caius, 
Aurelian,  Caracalla,  Septimus  Severus,  or,  coming  nearer  to 
modem  times,  recall  the  scenes  which  were  enacted  by  the 
Spaniards  at  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Peru ;  or  the  Sicilian  Vespers, 
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die  carnage  of  St  BaitholoiiiewX  or  the  massacres  of  the  French 
Beroltttioa,  without  the  mind  being  overwhelmed  by  images  of 
the  HMist  wanton  and  abominable  cruelties.  Following  the  steps 
of  Caligula,  we  find  him  cutting  out  the  tongues  of  his  vie* 
tims,  deiivering  them  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  forcing  in« 
dividuals  to  assist  in  executing  their  relations,  torturing  or  put* 
ting  to  the  rack  unhappy  wretches  as  an  amusement  to  his  own 
ferocious  mind ;  and,  finaUy,  expressing  a  wish  that  the  Roman 
people  had  but  one  head,  that  he  might  cut  it  off  by  one  blow. 
Turning  our  eyes  to  Nero,  we  discover  him  indulging  in  equal 
atrocities,  causing  Britannia  to  be  poisoned,  murdering  his 
own  mother,  setting  fire  to  Rome  in  four  quarters  at  once,  and 
ascending  a  tower  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  conflagration.  If 
these  acts  do  not  indicate  such  a  propensity  as  that  of  Destruc^ 
tivenesB  in  man,  we  cannot  imagine  what  deeds  could  do  sa 

But  It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  devastations  of  war  are 
the  results  6[  excitement  of  highly  inflamed  passion,  and  do 
not  prove  a  cool,  deliberate  desire  of  destruction  to  hold  a  place 
in  the  human  mind,  when  not  provoked  by  aggression.  The 
jJirenokigist  asks.  From  what  source  does  *<  highly  inflamed 
**  passion""  proceed  ?  Mere  aggression  cannot  create  a  feeling  in 
the  milid ;  it  can  only  rouse  some  propensity  which  previously 
existed.  But,  to  proceed,  we  may  ask,  are  there  no  instances 
of  Destructiveness  being  manifested  coolly  and  wantonly  in  the 
absence  of  all  aggres»on  ?  A  gentleman  (whose  name  and  ad- 
dress we  are  ready  to  furnish  to  any  reader  who  wishes  to  veri- 
fy the  correctness  of  our  statement)  told  us,  that  be  bad  two 
nephews,  brothers,  both  children,  brought  up  precisely  alike, 
yet  cf  very  opposite  dispontions :  one  of  them  used  to  rise  ear- 
ly in  the  morning,  before  the  family  were  abroad,  and  go  to  a 
Httle  wooden  cage,  in  which  a  breeding  duck  was  kept,  and  lift- 
mgup  the  middle  bar,  iJlowed  a  young  one  to  thrust  through  its 
head,  then  dropped  the  bar,  and  chopped  it  off,  to  his  great  eur 
tertunment  and  delight.  He  used  also  to  seise  young  animals 
wherever  he  could  find  them,  clasp  bis  little  hand  round  their 
neek,  and  enjoy  their  agonies  in  suflbcation.  His  brother  had 
fispositions  completely  the  reverse.    He  could  not  endure  the 
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sight  of  these  cruelt]es>  atid  used  to  come  bathed  in  tears^  and 
tell  the  family  what  he  had  witnessed^     Delight  in  cruelty  cha- 
racterizes even  whole  tribes  of  people,  just  as  softness  and  gentle- 
ness of  disposition  do  others,  such  as  the  Hindoos.     In  Fraser^s 
Tour  through  part  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  it  ts  stated,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Nawur  and  Teekur,  (valleys  in  the  Province 
of  Bischur),  *^  are  notorious  for  infamy  of  character,  even  in 
this  country,  where  all  are  bad.      They  are  revengeful  and 
treacherous,  deficient  in  all  good  qualities,  abandoned  in  mo- 
**  rals,  and  vicious  in  their   habits.      As  a  proof  of  the  so- 
vage  mdiffbrence  with  which  tliey  look  on  ihe  life  of  another y 
and  oniheactqf  shedding  human  bloody  it  is  said,  that  mere 
wantonness,  or  a  joke,  will  induce  the  crime  of  putting  a  fel- 
"  low  creature  to  death,  merely  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  tlie 
"  blood floWy  and  ofmarkmg  the  last  struggles  of  their  vie- 
^^  tim ;  and  some  facts  that  came  under  our  observation  of  a 
^*  tantamount  nature,  give  too  much  reason  for  believing  the 
assertion  to  be  founded  in  truth.     Female  chastity  is  here 
quite  unknown  ;  and  murder,  robbery,  and  outrage  of  every 
"  kind  are  here  regarded  with  indifFerence.*" — P.  267.     It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  Author  of  Waverley,  with  his  character- 
istic sagacity,  seizing  upon  this  tendency  in  human  nature  to 
cruelty,  and  marking  the  different  degrees  of  it  in  different  na- 
tions.   "  Other  nations^  says  he,    "  are  like  the  tamed  tigery 
**  which,  when  once  its  native  appetite  for  slaughter  is  indulged 
in  one  instance,  rushes  on  in  promisctums  carnage.     But  die 
Erigiish  public  have  always  rather  resembled  what  is  told  of  the 
sleuth  -dog,  which,  eager,  fierce,  and  clamorous  in  pursuit  of 
**  his  prey,  desists  from  it  as  soon  as  blood  is  sprinkled  upon  his 
^*  path.^^     There  is  poetry,  no  doubt,  in  this  passage,  but  it  is 
the  poetry  of  illustration,  not  of  ficUon.     Indeed,  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  history  and  books  of  travels,  knows  that  such 
descriptions  might  be  multiplied  to  an  unlimited  extent,  as 
real  and  undeniable  features  of  human  character.    We  proceed, 
therefore,  to  exhibit  **  Destructiveness^  operating  in  a  less  of* 
ensive  but  equally  characteristic  form. 


«« 
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A  TeceDt  Reviewer  of  a  work  on  Architecture,  says,  not  in 
jest,  but  quite  seriously,  and  viewing  the  matter  as  a  feature  of 
national  character,  that  <^  the  word  canaiUe  might  be  most  just- 
^  ly  extended,  as  far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned,  to 
**  a  conadenible  height  in  society ;  we  are  sorry  to  say,  too  of- 
'^  ten  to  its  very  capital.      It  is  to  this  division  of  sodety,  high 
«<  and  low,  that  we  owe  the  injuries  committed  on  our  works  of 
*<  art ;  and  not  only  on  our  works  of  art,  but  on  every  object 
^  of  utility  where  destruction  can  be  inflicted.      The  people 
**  detiroj/  our  mU&-po8tSy  our  bridges,  our  staiues,  a/nd  our 
**  public  buildings^  whenever  they  can  get  access  to  them ;  no 
*^  object  of  art,  or  even  of  utility,  is  safe  from  their  depreda^ 
^  dons ;  nor  dare  we  admit  them  into  our  museums  and  col- 
lections without  guards ;  though  they  are  injuring  the  objects 
of  their  own  admiration  as  well  as  ours.^  (New  Edinburgh  Re- 
view^ No  8,  p.  556.^     The  Reviewer  continues :  **  It  may  be, 
^  thai  the  spirit  of  pure  mischief  leads  to  this  practice  ;•  that 
spirit  which  is  esteemed  a  laudable  proof  of  liberty ;  it  may 
be  ignorance ;  it  is  probably  the  consequence  of  both  united.^ 
No  one  will  attempt  to  deny  the  practices  here  alluded  to ;  and 
when  the  Reviewer  qpeaks  of  *'  the  spirit  of  pure  mischief^  as 
an  exciting  cause  of  them,  we  do  not  feel  that  he  is  writing 
nonsense :  we  understand  him  perfectly,  and  recognise  his  de- 
scription, and  theory  of  its  cause,  as  accordant  with  human  na- 
ture.    We  would  ask  our  opponents,  then,  what  more  forcible 
description  could  be  given  of  the  nature  of  Destrucdveness, 
when  undirected  by  intelligence,  than  that  of  **  the  spirit  of 
^  pure  mischief?^    They  will  perhaps  say,  that  such  acts  pro- 
ceed  from  the  spirit  of  fiin ;  but  we  reply.     As  an  individual 
who  b  destitute  of  ^^  Tune^  can  find  no  amusement  in  a  con- 
cert ;  or  as  one  who  is  greatly  defident  in  Veneration,  experi- 
ences small  pleasure  in  acts  of  devotion ;  so,  unless  a  piopenri- 
tf  to  destroy  existed  in  human  nature,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
extract  **  fun*'  or  pleasure  from  such  irrational  acts  as  the  wan- 
Ion  destruction  of  mile-stones,  road-posts,  bridges,  railings,  and, 
in  short,  of  every  object  that  can,  with  impunity,  be  made  food 
fiv  such  an  af^tite. 
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Dr  Spurzheim,  in  treating  of  Destructiveness,  observes,  that 
in  man  it  ^^  presents  different  degrees  of  activity,  from  a  mere 
*<  indifference  to  the  pain  of  animals,  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
*<  them  killed.^  And  he  adds,  that  **  some  persons  feel  a  plea- 
'<  sure  in  tormenting  animals,  and  in  seeing  them  tortured  ;^ 
which  pleasure  he  refers  to  the  propensity  in  question.  We  are 
able  to  adduce  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  the  KingyLords, 
and  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled,  in  confirmation  of  the  doc- 
trine, that  such  a  tendency  to  torment  animals  actually  exists  in 
human  nature;  for^  by  the  statute,  8d  Geo.  IV.  ch.  71.,  it  is 
enacted  and  ordained,  ^^  That,  if  any  person  or  persons  shall 
**  wantonbf  and  crueUy  beat,  abuse,  ob  ill-theat  any  horse, 
^  mare,  gelding,  mule,  ass,^  &c.,  ^*  he,  on  being  convicted  there- 
<^  of,  shall  forfet  and  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  L.  5,  nor  less 
*<  than  lOs.,  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors  ;^ — a  pro- 
vision which  would  be  a  mere  absurdity,  if  no  propensity,  **  wcm- 
**  ionly  cmd  crkuJkp  to  commit  such  ofiPences,  lurked  in  the  mind 
of  roan. 

A  recent  author,  however,  is  pleased  to  '*  deny  that  ihere 
*<  exisU  in  the  human  mind  any  nahiral  propensUyj  or  avy  de- 
<^  sire,  INDEPENDENT  OF  INTELLECT,  to  build,  or  dcslrm/,  or  in- 
*^  habit,^^  &c.  Pinel,  then,  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
imtdkd  of  his  patient  was  sound,  in  whom  there  was  no  wander- 
ing of  memory,  imagination,  or  judgment,  but  in  whom  a  propen- 
sity to  destroy  raged  with  ungovernable  fury ;  for  this  last,  it 
seems,  was  itself  an  inieBechud  operation  !  Nay,  the  barbarities 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Nawur  andTeekur  were  also  manifestations 
of  inUUectual  powers!  The  devastations,  too,  committed  on  our 
miIe-«tones,  bridges,  and  road-posts,  all  proceed  from  exuberant 
activity  of  the  intellects  of  the  people  f  Of  course,  also,  the  ad- 
jectives, cnuA^  fierce^  jirodfms^  savage^  brutal^  barbarous^  aitx}- 
ekmgf  do  not  indicate  states  of  mind  referable  to  excited  feelings 
or  propensities,  but  designate  only  pure  intellectual  operations  i 
This  is  *'  argument  with  a  vengeance.^ 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  facts  which  may  be  brought 
forward  in  favour  of  one  of  the  thirty*three  fiiculties  admitted 
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by  the  phrenologists ;    and  we  ask  every  person  of  common 
sense,  and  oommon  candour,  if  any  opponent  is  to  be  listened 
to  oth^*wise  than  with  contempt,  who  merely  laughs  at  the  sup- 
pomtion  of  there  being  such  a  native  propensity  in  man,  connect- 
ed with  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  we  have  pointed  out 
The  facts  we  have  mentioned  are  notihe  tenth  part  of  those  we 
cdidd  have  brought  forward  in  su{^rt  of  this  single  propensity, 
and  on  twenty  of  the  other  powers  we  could  lay  before  our  rea- 
ders a  still  more  ample  store  of  proofs  and  illustrations.     What 
has  been  now  stated,  however,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  (though 
a  very  small  specimen,)  of  the  phrenological  mode  of  inquiry, 
and  of  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  phrenologists  venture  to 
found  their  opinions.  All  the  cases  we  have  quoted  from  Dr  Gall, 
have  been  for  years  before  the  public  in  his  French  work ;  the 
casts  to  which  we  have  referred,  have  long  been  exposed  to 
public  inspectiou,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  ac- 
companied with  a  Catalogue,  and  a  Book  of  Reports,  stating 
the  characters  of  many  of  the  individuals,  and  the  development 
of  their  beads.     It  is  also  to  be  recollected,  that  the  same  pains 
in  coliecting  facts  and  evidence  has  been  taken  in  regard  to  the 
other  faculties,  no  one  of  which  is  stated  as  ascertained  without 
the  sanction  of  thousands  of  observations ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  is 
open  to  every  one  to  satisfy  himself,  and  either  to  confirm  these 
observations  or  to  refute  them,  by  appealing  to  nature,  and  ob- 
serving for  himself ,--^nd  that  a  singie  fact  to  cAe  contrary  has 
never  been  shewn.     When  we  conuder  all  this,  shall  we  attri- 
bute to  ignorance,  presumption,  or  folly,  what  has  been  said 
by  some  of  our  opponents,  namely,  ^^  that  the  assertions^  (of 
the  phrenologists)   *^  are  in  general  as  purely  dc^matical,  as 
'*  if  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  were  entided  to  sway  men^s  be- 
^  lief  in  matters  of  philosophy,  with  an  authority  as  absolute 
^^  and  universal  as  ever  was  exercised  by  the  Pope  in  the  affairs 
^  of  religion  'f*    We  repeat  it,  that  such  an  observation  could 
only  proceed  from  the  grossest  and  most  culpable  ignorance  of 
facts  in  these  writers, — presumption  in  the  highest  degree,  in 
writing  upon  a  subject  of  which  they  know  nothing,  or  such  an 
utter  want  of  ordinary  reflection,  as  incapacitates  them  from 
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drawing  the  plainest  inference  from  facts  before  their  eyes. 

We  denounce  such  writers  "  ignorant  and  vain,'' and  let 

them,  as  Sir  Archy  says,  "  mak  their  midst  o't''* 


ARTICLE  III. 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWIXT  MR  GEORGE  COMBE 

AND  DR  BARCLAY. 


Mr  George  Combe  to  Dr  Barclay. 

Edinburgh^  5th  July  182S. 
Dear  Sir, — My  nephew,  Mr  John  Cox,  who  resides  with 
me,  has  attended  your  present  course  of  comparative  anatomy, 
and  I  have  observed,  in  his  notes  of  your  lectures,  many 
representations  of  phrenology  very  much  at  variance  with 
what  I  understand  these  doctrines  to  be ;  but,  as  a  lecturer 
ought  never  to  be  judged  from  notes  taken  by  his  students, 
I  merely  explained  to  him  the  correct  doctrine,  and  abstain- 
ed from  troubling  you.  In  his  notes,  however,  of  your  lec- 
ture of  yesterday,  there  are  errors  regarding  this  subject  of 
so  palpable  a  nature,  that  I  think  it  an  act  of  justice  to  you« 
to  let  you  know  what  has  been  taken  down  as  your  senti- 
ments. I  enclose  the  passages,  and  advert  particularly  to 
the  statement  that  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  ^*  put  the  differ- 
*'  ent  faculties  of  the  soul  into  the  convolutions  ;^  and  the  in- 
sinuation that  they  derived  their  physiology  of  the  brain 
Jrom  the  anatomy ^  and  that  they  pretend  to  have  seen  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  in  the  brain.  These  representations  are 
so  completely  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  phrenology, 
as  stated  by  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  themselves,  and  as  laid 
down  in  pages  8,  9,  10,  59,  60,  69,  78,  84,  and  85,  of  the 
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£s9sys  on  Phrenology,  and  ate  so  much  calculated  to  avert 
inquiry  into  the  subject,  that  I  really  feel  an  anxiety  to  know 
how  far  Mr  Cox  has  correctly  apprehended  your  meaning.— - 
I  remain,  &c. 

NaUi  of  Dr  Barclay's  Lecture  referred  to  in  the  preceding 

Letter. 

''  I  HAVB  here  the  head  of  a  horse, — ^and  as  we  cannot  procure 
that  article  when  we  please^  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of 
shewing  you  the  brain.     You  perceive  that  it  presents  a  con- 
voluted surface.     These  convolutions  are  almost,  though  not 
alti^ether,  analogous  to  those  of  the  human  brain.     In  these 
convolutions^  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  placed  the  different 
£K!ultie8  of  the  mind.     Gall,  however,  differs  in  some  points 
from  Spurzheim,  as  he  has  found  some  faculties  which  the  latter 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  see.     But,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  in  the 
least  surprised  at  this,  for  no  person  ever  saw  the  faculties  of 
"  the  mind.    The  mind  no  more  exists  in  the  brain  than  the 
**  skill  of  the  carpenter  exists  in  his  tools.     I  must  say,  that  to 
"  me  the  cause  of  the  faculties  is  inconceivable.    Are  we  to 
expect  that  the  faculties  can  be  seen?    certainly  not.     No 
animatiDg  principle  has,  or  ever  can  be,  seen  by  us ;  at  leasts 
no  animating  principle  can  be  seen  in  this  brain  just  now. 
"  In  the  human  brain,  the  convolutions  may  be  separated  by 
"  the  blow-pipe  or  water,  as  they  are  like  the  foldings  or  doub- 
"  Hngs  of  a  towel.    Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  were  the  first  who 
"  suggested  this.     These  individuals  put  the  different  faculties  of 
"  the  soul  into  these  convolutions,  and  these  take  it  into  their 
"  bead  to  shew  themselves  through  the  skull.     Dr  Spurzheim 
"  said  that  these  convolutions  were  separable  by  water  in  the 
"  head.     A  person  who  died  of  water  in  the  head  had  a  num- 
ber of  these  convolutions  expanded  by  the  water,  which  was 
seen  on  dissection,  at  which  operation  I  was  present,  thus 
confirming  Dr  Spurzheim's  assertion.   We  are  certainly  much 
indebted  to  Dr  Spurzheim   for  the  reviving  of  discoveries 
which  were  forgotten ;   and,  as  he  has  revived  ancient  dis- 
coveries, he  has  also  made  one  or  two  new  and  useful  ones. 
This  gentleman,  however,  has  been  much  abused  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  which  states  him  to  be  a  quack ;  but  he 
is  as  far  from  being  a  quack  intentionally  as  any  gentleman 
"  alive,  and  is  an  intelligent  and  learned  man.     When  he  was  in 
this  country  I  respected  him  as  a  man,  and  as  a  man  of  can- 
dour, though  I  could  not  agree  with  his  conclusions.     One 
morning  he  breakfasted  with  me,  and  I  told  him  I  was  to 
lecture  that  day  upon  the  brain,  and  that  I  wished  him  to 
"  come  to  the  class  to  hear  if  I  coincided  with  him  in  the  man- 
ner of  dissection,  which,  if  I  did  not,  he  was  to  tell  me  at 
the  end  of  the  hour.  I  told  die  gentlemen  that  Dr  Spurzheim 
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''  wftB  present^  and  that  if  my  mode  of  dissection  did  not  agrM 
"  with  his,  I  would  inform  them  to-morrow.  After  the  hour, 
"  therefore,  I  asked  the  doctor  if  my  ideas  of  the  anatomy  of 
''  the  brain  coincided  with  his,  when  he  told  me  that  they  did 
''  so  precisely.  But  when  he  spoke  of  the  physiology  of  the 
"  brain,  he  and  I  differed.  Both  of  us  had  the  same  facts,  upon 
"  which  we  agreed,  but  we  drew  different  conclusions  from 
''  them.  He  said,  however,  that  we  would  not  quarrel  uport 
"  the  subject,  and  so  Dr  Spurzheim  still  remains  one  of  my  best 
''  friends." 

Dr  Barclay  to  Mr  George  Combe. 

Edinburgh^  Jvly  10,  1623. 
My  Dear  Sir, — I  was  duly  favoured  with  your  letter  and 
the  enclosure ;  but  being  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  town 
immediately,  or  almost  immediately,  after  the  lecture,  I  was 
prevented  from  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  it  so  soon  as  I 
could  have  wished.  In  looking  over  the  notes  taken  down 
by  Mr  Cox,  I  see  nothing  that  deviates  materially  from  the 
language  that  I  used,  so  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me, 
except  the  last  sentence,  where  I  am  reported  to  have  as- 
serted that  Dr  Spurzheim  still  continues  one  of  my  best 
friends.  I  think  this  expression  is  stronger  than  what  I 
made  Use  of,  although  I  hope  we  are  still  friends,  as  we 
(mce  were  friends,  and  never  had  a  quarrel, — ^yet  he  never 
gave  me  any  reason  to  conclude  that  he  was  one  of  my  best 
friends.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  other  language 
in  the  notes  expresses  my  ideas,  or  at  least  was  employed  to 
express  them,  though  I  acknowledge  that,  like  most  other 
expressions,  it  may  admit  of  different  interpretations.  Think- 
ing that  I  understood  Dr  Spurzheim^s  meaning,  and  that  my 
language,  considered  in  connection  with  the  language  which 
I  used  before  and  after,  and  having  rather  a  friendly  than  a 
hostile  feeling  to  Dr  Spurzheim,  I  did  not  imagine  that  I 
could  intentionally  or  inadvertently  misrepresent  him.  How- 
ever, in  talking  of  the  subject  again,  which  I  mean  to  do, 
after  examining  the  structure  of  some  more  brains,  I  shall 
warn  my  students  of  the  ambiguity  of  language,  explain 
more  fully  the  language  which  I  have  hitherto  uaed,  on  Spurw 
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sfaeimV  tbedry,  and,  with  pemussion,  shall  read  your  letter 
and  Mr  Cox^s  uotes,  as  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  such  a 
cautioo.  With  much  respect  and  many  thanks  for  the 
friendly  candour  of  your  communication,  I  am,  &c. 

Mr  CoMBB  to  Dr  Barclay. 

tldvnburgh,  July  11,  1823. 

Mr  DEAB  Sib,— -I  am  much  obliged  by  your  very  friendly 
and  candid  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  which  confirms  my  pre- 
vious oonviction,  that  any  error  in  your  statements  regarding 
phrenology,  must  have  proceeded  altogether  from  misappre- 
faensioo.  As  you  are  to  mention  the  matter  to  your  class, 
perhaps  you  will  not  feel  displeased  at  my  requesting  you,  to 
permit  me,  in  this  letter,  to  furnish  what  I  understand  to  be  a 
oorrect  enundation  of  the  principles  on  which  phrenology  is 
founded,  and  which,  if  you  see  proper,  I  have  no  objections 
that  you  read,  after  the  other  communication. 

FirHj  Then,  the  phrenologists  muntain,  that  the  mind  is 
not  conscious  of  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain,  and  that  hence  we  cannot  tell  by  merely  reflecting  on 
what  passes  within  ourselves,  whether  the  whole  brain  is  em- 
ployed by  the  mind,  in  performing  every  act  of  thought,  or 
whether  different  parts  of  it  serve  for  the  manifestation  of 
different  faculties. 

Secondly y  That  dissection  alone  does  not  reveal  the  fii  no- 
tions of  any  organ  of  the  body  :  For  example,  although  ana- 
tomists have  long  dissected  the  nerves,  they  never  discovered 
from  the  structure  alone,  that  one  set  of  them  constitutes  the 
oigans  of  voluntary  motion,  ancl  another  the  organs  of  feel- 
ing ;  facts,  which,  I  understand,  the  recent  experiments  of 
Majendieand  Mr  Charles  Bell  have  established  beyond  doubt. 
In  like  manner,  no  anatomist,  by  merely  dissecting  the  brain, 
can  discover  any  fact  or  circumstance  which  authorises  him 
to  asrign  functions  to  it,  either  as  a  whole,  or  to  its  different 
parts. 

Thirdbfy  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  therefore,  not  only  dis- 
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avow  the  possibility  of  discovering  the  physiol(^  of  the  brain 
from  its  anatomy,  but  state  this  impossibility,  as  an  insuper- 
able  reason  why  some  other  mode  of  investigation  must  be 
adopted,  before  the  functions  of  this  organ  can  be  at  all  found 
out ;  and  they  add,  that  they  have  compared  the  size  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  brain,  as  indicated  by  the  skull,  with  the 
power  of  manifesting  different  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  have 
found  that  where  the  size  oV  a  particular  part  is  large,  (the 
bnun  being  healthy),  the  mental  power  is  invariably  strong, 
and  vice  versa;  and  they  disclaim,  most  explicitly,  any  merit, 
except  that  of  observing  the  concomitance. 

The  objection  to  this  mode  of  ascertaining  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  which  is  generally  stated,  is,  that  the  two  tables  of 
the  skull  are  not  parallel,  and  that  only  Jxmcy  can  perceive 
the  differences  of  development  spoken  of.  The  answer  to 
this  objection  is,  that  tlie  differences  of  development  extend 
to  inches,  and  the  differences  of  thickness  in  the  different 
parts  of  healthy  skulls  in  the  prime  of  life,  do  not  exceed  an 
^hth  or  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  so  that  the  want  of  parallelism  is 
a  verbal,  more  than  a  practical  objection.  For  example,  the 
space  across  the  head,  at  the  top  of  the  temporal  bone,  where 
the  organ  of  ideality  is  marked  out,  is,  in  the  mask  of  Dr 
Chalmers,  taken  from  nature,  6f  inches. 

In  Mr  Joseph,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  6| 

In  Mr  Haydon,  the  eminent  historical  painter,        5J 
In  Wordsworth  the  poet^  6 

And  all  these  are  men  distinguished  for  ideahty  in  their 
mental  manifestations. 

Whereas,  In  Mr  Joseph  Hume,  M.  P.,*  the  same  distance 
is  only  5f  inches, 

and  he  is  equally  distinguished  for  plainness  of  manner,  and 
deficiency  in  ideality. 

These  include  the  mUgiimtnts.  The  same  differences  ap- 
pear in  skulls.  In  the  cast  of  the  skull  of  Raphael,  for  ex- 
ample, the  great  painter,  the  above  distance,  tcithoui  the  in- 

*  A  cast  of  Mr  Hume's  head  is  sold  in  London. 
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t^umentSf  is  5|  inches.  In  the  skull  of  Gordon,  a  very  bru- 
tal wretch,  who  murdered  a  pedlar  boy  in  Eskdale  muir,  it  is 
4f  inches. 

All  these  masks  and  skulls  lie  in  the  hall  of  the  Phreno^ 
logical  Society,  open  every  Saturday  from  1  to  4  o^clock,  for 
public  inspection,  so  that  the  statements  of  the  phrenologists 
as  to  them  can  be  easily  verified  or  refuted.     Now,  we  say, 
that  these  differences  being  measurable  with  callipers,  can  be 
perceived  by  the  eye  and  the  understanding   un^ded  by 
fancy,  and  that  the  departures  from  perfect  parallelism  be- 
tween the  two  tables  of  the  skulls,  do  not  amount  to  inches, 
ao  as  to  make  up  the  difference  between  Mr  Joseph  Hume's 
development  and  Dr  Chalmers^  or  between  Gordon'*s  and 
Bapbaers,  the  former  amounting  to  an  inch  and  one-eighth, 
and  the  latter  to  an  inch.    We  say,  therefore,  that  if  all  men, 
having  a  development  like  Dr  Chalmers,  in  this  particular 
part,  manifest  great  ideality,  and  all  men  having  a  develop. 
ment  like  Mr  Hume,  manifest  comparatively  little  of  that 
meotal  quality,  this  is  better  evidence,  that  the  part  of  the 
brain  lying  under  the  part  of  the  skull  in  quesUon,  is  the  in- 
strument for  manifesting  that  sentiment,  than  any  other  evi- 
dence that  has  hitherto  been  produced,  to  determine  the  func. 
tions  of  that  part  of  the  brain. 

In  Mr  Cox^s  notes  it  is  said,  that  Drs  Gall  and  Spurz- 
beim  place  the  faculties  in  the  convolutions.  These  gentle- 
men, on  the  other  hand,  state,  that  each  organ  extends  from 
the  surface  of  the  convolutions  to  the  fneduUa  oblongata,  but 
that  the  parts  of  each  organ  are  proportionate  to  each  other ; 
so  that  if  the  peripheral  surface  is  large,  the  whole  organ  will 
be  large,  and  vice  versa.  In  evidence  of  this  assertion,  they 
moition,  that  the  size  of  the  corpora  pyramidaliaj  which 
they  shew  to  be  the  origin  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain, 
bears  an  uniform  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  convolutions  of 
Uiese  lobes ;  that  the  same  rule  holds  with  the  corpora  oliva- 
rioy  and  the  middle  lobes,  and  with  the  corpora  resti/brmia, 
and  the  posterior  lobes.  I  have  attended  to  these  propor- 
tions in  several  brains  which  I  have  dissected,  or  seen  dis- 
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sected,  and  observe  that  this  statement  is  borne  out  by  facts, 
so  far  as  my  means  of  verifying  it  go.  The  Society  possess 
a  cast  of  the  brain  of  an  idiot  girl,  in  whom  the  anterior  lobes 
are  extremely  small,  and  the  middle  lobes  pretty  full,  and  a 
corresponding  difference  is  very  distinguishable  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  corpora  pyramidalia  and  corpora  olivaria. 
I  state  these  circumstances  only  to  shew,  that  Drs  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  conscientiously  seek  for  evidence,  and  wish  to  rely 
as  little  on  imagination  as  possible  in  stating  their  doctrines. 

In  the  last  place,  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  differ,  as  you 
say,  on  some  points,  but  not  quite  in  the  way  you  appear  to 
suppose.  Where  both  have  seen  evidence,  both  agree ;  and 
out  of  the  SS  organs  they  are  at  one  on  about  30  of  them. 
In  regard  to  the  other  3  on  which  the  difference  exists,  Dr 
Gall  says,  that  cases  have  not  fallen  in  his  way  sufficient  to 
authorize  him  to  draw  the  same  conclusions  as  Dr  Spurz- 
heim ;  and  this  is  quite  intelligible;  for  he  and  Dr  Spurz^ 
heim  have  not  studied  together,  nor  travelled  together,  for 
nearly  ten  years,  so  that  cases  may  have  come  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  one  which  the  other  had  no  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving ;  and  hence  the  one  may  really  know  more  than  the 
other  of  nature^s  constitution.  Dr  Gall,  be  it  remarked,  does 
not  state  cpposite  functions  to  these  parts  ;  he  only  says,  that 
he  has  not  discovered  them. 

Trusting  that  you  will  oblige  me  by  reading  this  letter, 
which  will  correct  all  misunderstandings,  I  remain,  with 
much  regard,  &c. 

Note.— On  16th  July  1823,  Mr  Geo.  Combe,  accompa- 
nied  by  his  brother,  Mr  Andrew  Combe,  accidentally  met 
Dr  Barclay  in  an  evening  walk,  when  he,  of  his  own  accord, 
sud,  that  he  would  read  the  above  letter  to  his  class. 
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Mr  Combe  to  Dr  Barclay. 

Edinburgh,  28^  Jultf  1823. 
Mt  dear  Sib,— Mr  Cox  tells  me,  that  you  read  my  let- 
ter to  you,  of  11th  July,  on  Saturday,  to  your  class,  when 
only  deven  persons  were  present,  exclusive  of  your  two  as- 
astants,  while  the  students  who  heard  the  erroneous  state- 
ments complained  of  exceeded  forty  in  number.  I  sincerely 
rqpret  troubling  you  again  on  this  subject ;  but  the  caui^  of 
my  first  writing  you  still  remains  unremoved,  and  I  feel  an 
anxiety  that  it  should  be  done  away  with.  My  complaint 
was  not,  that  you  made  observations  on  phrenology  displeas- 
ing to  me,  for  you  have  clearly  a  right  to  make  any  com- 
ments on  this,  or  any  other  subject  of  public  discusaon,  you 
see  proper ;  but  that  you  stated  mere  fictions  of  your  ima- 
gination as  phrenology,  and  ascribed  these  to  phrenologists 
as  tbeir  doctiines,  thus  unaToidably  representing  Dr  Spurz- 
heim,  Dr  Gall,  and  myself,  not  only  in  an  unfavourable,  but 
a  false  light ;  and  my  object  was  to  obtain  the  simple  act  of 
justice  of  having  the  doctrines,  with  which  my  name  and  re- 
putation are  now  inseparably  connected,  stated  such  as  I  ac- 
tually have  delivered  them  in  my  printed  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  which  I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  you  with 
a  copy.  Had  you  g^ven  a  correct  statement  of  phrenology, 
as  it  is  really  laid  down  in  the  printed  works,  the  freest  and 
aefverest  comments  on  its  doctrines  would  not  hate  ofiended 
me ;  but,  to  speak  candidly,  I  do  feel  not  quite  pleased  at 
the  very  different  manner  in  which  you  have  treated  it.  To 
go  no  farther  than  the  notes,  of  which  I  sent  you  a  copy,  and 
which  you  acknowledged  to  be  correct,  there  is  such  a  com- 
plete mis-statement  of  the  doctrines  in  them,  that  a  fair  and 
full  ccHTection  of  it  was  called  for,  and  this  could  have  been 
accomplished  only  by  reading  my  letter  of  11th  July,  as  soon 
after  it  was  received  as  possible,  and  while  all  who  heard  the 
first  statement  were  still  in  attendance,  and  not  by  delaying 
all  notice  of  the  letter  till  the  class  was  reduced  to  so  small  a 
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number  as  that  above-mentioned.  To  remove,  therefore,  all 
occasion  of  mistake,  ivith  your  permission,  I  shall  publish  Mr 
Cox^s  notes,  and  our  correspondence,  and  add  to  it  any  reply 
with  which  you  may  see  cause  to  honour  me.  Of  course,  I 
am  quite  satisfied  that  the  mistake  on  your  part  was  unin- 
tentional. I  know  that  you  will  excuse  the  freedom  of  this 
request,  as  it  is  the  surest  mark  of  real  esteem  to  state  can- 
didly what  I  feel ;  and,  with  a  repetition  of  the  assurance, 
that  it  is  only  with  your  erroneous  statements  of  the  doctrines 
of  phrenology,  and  not  with  your  comments  upon  them,  that 
I  conceive  myself  at  liberty  to  find  fault  in  this  manner,  I  re- 
main, 8ec. 

Dr  Barclay  to  Mr  Combs. 

Edinburgh,  July  30, 1823. 
My  dexb  Sir,— -It  was  always  my  intention  to  read  your 
letter  to  my  class,  after  exhibiting  a  specimen  or  two  of  the 
brains  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fishes.  Your  friend  Mr 
Cox  will  tell  you  that  I  had  not  finished  that  subject  ull 
Friday,  and  the  very  next  day  I  read  your  letter— but  with- 
out, I  confess,  any  previous  advertisement  either  to  the  class 
or  to  the  public.  If  the  class  was  thin  upon  that  occasion  it 
was  not  my  fault,  it  was  not  even  my  wish.  Most  of  the 
summer  classes  had  risen  the  day  before.  To  that  circum- 
stance I  had  not  adverted,  and  on  telling  one  of  my  assist- 
ants that  I  meant  not  to  finish  till  some  day  this  week,  he 
told  me  that  the  other  classes  had  risen,  that  a  number  of 
the  students  had  left  town,  and  many,  probably  for  reasons 
fflmilar  to  his,  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  pay  for 
a  week^s  boarding  and  lodging  for  a  single  class  and  a  lecture 
or  two.  This  unfortunate  circumstance,  a  circumstance  which 
you  think  so  unfortunate  for  your  letter,  I  did  not  foresee, 
though,  to  remedy  the  evil  as  much  as  possible,  I  left  it  on 
the  table  to  be  transcribed,  and  it  actually  was  transcribed 
by  one  gentleman.  I  never  believed  that  a  system  of  phre- 
nology could  be  founded  upon  the  structure  of  the  bridn ;  and 
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confess  that  I  laboured  under  a  mistake  when  I  thought 
that  phrenologists  entertained  that  opinion,  especially  the 
sect  of  phrenologists  in  Edinburgh.  Perhaps  casts,  with  a 
number  of  figures  indicating  the  situation  of  organs,  are  suffi- 
€ieni  fgr  their  ordinary  purposes ;  and  that  if  these  organs  can 
be  seal  through  the  skull,  it  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  far- 
ther. Dr  Spurzheim,  however,  did  not  always  know  that  an 
accurate  examination  of  the  structure,  even  of  various  brains, 
eonld  regularly  be  dispensed  with.  I  considered  it,  indeed, 
as  a  great  improvement,  to  mark  the  situation  and  magnitude 
of  the  organs  upon  the  outside  of  the  skull,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ladies^  who  might  be  shocked  at  the  disgusting  and 
bk)ody  flight  of  the  inside,  if  the  brains  were  present.  I  con- 
ader  it  as  a  still  greater  improvement  for  them  and  their 
beaux,  who  wish  to  display  their  talents  at  table  and  in  mixed 
oompames,  that  you  now  can  measure  the  capacity  of  a  man 
by  a  pair  of  callipers,  which,  I  am  told,  you  occanonally 
make  use  of  for  that  very  purpose.-— I  have  no  objection  to 
your  publication  of  this,  and  my  former  letter,  but  I  am  de- 
teimined  not  to  enter  any  fSeurther  into  the  controversy,  par- 
ticularly as  my  controversial  organs  are  not  in  repair  just 
DOW,  and  I  really  suspect  that  some  of  them  are  lost,  par- 
ticularly that  pride-inspiring  organ,  which,  according  to 
phreDologists,  tempts  goats  to  climb  precipices,  and  black 
rats  to  live  in  garrets,  or  in  the  upper-stories  of  granaries.— 
But,  my  dear  sir,  notwithstanding  these  remarks,  I  still  am, 
with  much  respect,  your^s  truly,  &c. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


PHRENOLOGY  AND  PROFESSOR  JAMESON. 

It  is  generally  known  that  many  of  the  objects  of  natural 
history  now  exhibited  in  the  museum  of  Edinburgh  College 
were  brought  from  Paris  a  few  years  ago.  When  prepara- 
tions were  making  in  that  city  for  sending  them  here,  Mr 
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Boyer  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  who  is  a  decided  j^reno* 
logist,  selected  from  the  catacombs  about  seventy  skulls  iU 
lustrative  of  the  development  of  the  different  celebral  or** 
gans ;  and,  embracing  the  opportunity  of  the  conveyimGe  of 
the  other  articles,  transmitted  them  to  this  city  to  a  gentleman 
who  delivered  them  to  Professor  Jameson,  Jbr  the  museum. 
This  fact  w,as  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time ;— * 
nevertheless  the  skulls  have  not  yet  appeared  in  any  patent 
apartment  of  that  establishment.  By  a  law  of  the  college, 
the  students  attending  Professor  Jameson^s  lectures  have  the 
privil^e  of  free  access  to  the  museum  ;  and,  accordingly,  one 
of  them,  who,  notwithstanding  of  an  opinion  delivered  by  that 
gentleman,  ex  cathedra,  that  phrenology  is  not  warranted 
by  experience,  ventured  to  think  differently,  expressed  a  wish 
to  inspect  the  skulls.  The  reply  of  the  professor  was,  *^  The 
*<  skulls  are  in  the  garret,  and  you  will  see  them  afterwards, 
<*  as  they  are  difBcult  to  be  got  out.'^  Now,  we  happen  to 
know  perfectly,  that  at  the  time  alluded  to,  (July  1823),  the 
skulls  in  question  were  not  in  the  garret,  but  in  presses  in 
Professor  Jameson's  lecture-room,  within  the  distance  of  three 
feet  from  the  seats  occupied  by  his  hearers,  and  that  here^ 
quired  only  to  turn  a  key  to  gratify  the  young  gentleman's 
curiosity. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  surprising,  that,  amidst  the  immense 
variety  of  objects  connected  with  the  museum  under  his 
charge.  Professor  Jameson  should  have  forgotten  where  these 
skulls  were  deposited,  and  supposed  them  to  be  in  the  garret 
when  they  were  in  the  presses  fronting  him.  -  Be^des,  we 
understand  that  there  is  not  yet  room  in  the  buildings  for  the 
public  exhibition  of  many  interestingspecimens.  These  circum- 
stances do,  in  our  opinion,  satisfactorily  account  for  the  pro- 
fessor^s  mistake,  and  for  the  skulls  not  being  more  prominently 
brought  forward  ;  but  we  reckon  it  an  act  of  justice  to  him 
to  add,  that  his  condemnation  of  phrenology  in  his  lectures, 
joined  with  the  nonoippearance  of  the  skulls,  has  given  rise 
among  phrenologists  to  an  impression,  that  he  is  unwilling 
that  their  science  should  derive  support  from  any  specimens 
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m  the  museum.  While  we  entirely  acquit  the  pcofeBsor  of 
any  nich  feeling,  we  would  seriously  recommend  to  him  to  put 
an  effectual  stop  to  this  notion  by  freely,  expodng  the  skidls  in 
the  prees  to  the  inspection  of  all  who  desire  to  see  them,  not 
doubdng  but  that  close  investigation  is  the  best  means  of  ex* 
ploding  phrendogy,  if,  as  .he  says,  it  is  not  warranted  by 


We  are  able  to  state  farther,  that  the  skulls  are  really  very 
interesting  to  the  student  of  phrenology.  The  question  is  often 
asked  on  what  principle  did  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  map  oui 
Ae  dctJly  and  assign  different  shapes  to  the  different  organs 
as  appearing  on  the  cranium  ?  This  collection  presents  a  most 
satiafaetory  answer  to  the  inquiry.  In  cases  of  extreme  deve^ 
lopment  of  any  particular  organ,  the  bone  situate  above  it 
protrudes  in  the  very  form  and  dimensions  delineated  by  the 
founders  of  the  science ;  and  these  skulls  were  selected  with 
the  view  of  illustrating  this  point,  and  do  illustrate  it  in  the 
most  decided  manner.  In  one  skull,  for  example,  cautious^ 
netM  is  the  predominating  organ,  and  the  projection  is  seen 
to  be  exactly  of  the  shape  and  size  marked  in  the  phreno- 
Ipgica]  busts.  In  another,  benevolence  is  the  leading  feature, 
in  a  third  veneration  predominates,  and  so  on ;  and  in  each, 
the  skull  is  seen  presenting  a  distinct  elevation  of  a  form 
correqponding  to  that  assigned  to  the  external  indication  of 
the  organ  by  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  The  history  of  the 
individuals  to  whom  the  skulk  belonged  is  not  known,  and  the 
collection  was  sent  as  evidence  merely  of  the  fact,  that  eleva- 
tions of  the  cranium,  corresponding  in  figure  and  dimensions 
to  those  delineated  on  the  phrenological  busts,  actually  exist 
in  nature,  and  that  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  not  fanciful, 
as  is  generally  repcnrted  and  believed.  After  the  real  exist- 
oiee  of  the  differences  in  development  is  established,  the 
next  step  is  to  attend  to  the  mental  manifestations  which  ac- 
company each  particular  form,  and  by  this  means,  the  pbre- 
nolqgical  student  will  obtain  evidence  of  the  functions  of 
the  parts  of  the  brmn,  the  form  and  size  of  which  only  are 
iadieated  by  the  skulls  in  question. 
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In  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  there  is  an 
interesting  communication  on  the  phrenology  of  Hindostan,. 
by  Dr  George  M.  Patterson,  the  result  of  several  thousand 
observations ;  and  in  illustration  of  which,  he  has  presented 
the  society  with  twelve  Hindoo  crania.  We  are  happy  to  men* 
tion,  that  a  collection  of  Hindoo  skulls,  to  a  similar  or  greater 
extent,  has  been  rec^ved  from  India  for  the  College  Museum, 
and  they  are  now  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  college. — 
They  completely  coincide  in  type  and  appearance  with  those 
presented  to  the  Phrmological  Society,  are  particularly  indi- 
cative of  Hindoo  talents  and  dispositions,  and  form  an  inter- 
esting contrast  with  the  skulls  of  the  other  nations  in  the  so- 
ciety's collection  whose  characters  differ  from  that  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Hindostan. 


ARTICLE  V. 

MR  CHARLES  BELL  ON  THE  FUNCTIONS  OP  THE 

NERVES. 

Philosophical  Transactions^  1821 — 12/A  July. 

We  have  to  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  new  light 
which  is  breaking  in  upon  us  on  every  hand,  in  regai*d  to  the 
functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
amazing  progress  made  by  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  in  the 
discovery  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  that  made  by 
Mr  Charles  Bell  in  the  physiology  of  the  nerves,  form  a 
beautiful  and  valuable  illustration  of  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing a  mode  of  investigation  founded  upon  correct  principles. 
So  long  as  we  acknowledged  with  one  breath  the  intimate 
union  and  mutual  influence  of  the  mind  and  body,  and  yet 
studied  the  phenomena  as  if  the  mind  were  a  disembodied 
spirit,  our  labour  was  almost  entirely  lost,  although  a  stray 
fact  might  appear  here  and  there  amidst  a  mass  uf  jarring 
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and  unprofitable  materials.  But  when  Drs  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim  first  put  in  practice  the  only  successful  mode  of  in- 
quiry, of  never  separating  the  study  of  mind  from  that  of  the 
organ  by  which  it  is  incessantly  influenced,  the  results  be- 
came ample,  consistent,  and  useful  in  an  eminent  degree. 

In  like  manner,  (p.  399,)  '^  whilst  the  doctrines  hitherto 
*<  received  prevail,^  and  *<  whilst  the  nerves  are  supposed  to 
**  proceed  from  one  great  centre,  to  have  the  same  structure 
«  and  functions,  and  to  be  all  senable,  and  all  of  them  to 
**  oonvey  what  is  vaguely  called  nervous  power,  the  discov- 
*'  eries  of  new  nerves  and  ganglia  are  worse  than  useless : 
they  increase  the  intricacy,  and  repel  inquiry.  The  end- 
less confusion  of  the  subject  induces  the  physician,  instead 
of  taking  the  nervous  system  as  the  secure  ground  of  his 
practice,  to  dismiss  it  from  his  course  of  study  as  a  subject 
presenting  too  great  irregularity  for  legitimate  investigation 
**  or  reliance.**^ 

But  suppose  it  demonstrated  that  each  set  of  nerves,  how- 
ever similar  in  structure  and  appearance  to  others,  does  yet 
perfi>rm  a  disUnct  function  which  no  other  nerves  can  perform 
in  its  place,  and  that  "  no  organ  which  possesses  only  one 
'*  property  or  endowment  has  more  than  one  nerve,  however 
'*  erquisUe  the  sense  or  action  may  be  r  and  that  **  if  two 
*'  nerves  coming  froni  difierent  sources  are  directed  to  one 
part,  this  is  the  sign  of  a  double  function  performed  by 
it^  (p.  402.)  So  that  ^^  if  a  part,  or  organ,  have  many 
**  distinct  nerves,  we  may  be  certain,  that  instead  of  having 
a  mere  accumulation  of  nervous  power,  it  possesses  distinct 
powers,  or  enters  into  difierent  combinations  in  proportion  to 
**  the  number  of  its  nerves,^  with  what  different  interest  will  the 
anatomist  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  this  part  of  his  science.? 
He  then  has  an  important  and  tangible  object  clearly  in  view. 
He  can  no  longer  wander  on  the  way  and  fatigue  himself 
to  death  unrewarded.  He  has  principle  to  guide  him,  and 
the  certain  prospect  of  success  as  his  recompense.  Instead, 
therefore,  "  of  resigning  his  inquiry  in  despair,^  Mr  Bell  tells 
us,  that  with  the  principle  in  view,  **  even  the  youngest  stu- 
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^<  dents  are  brought  to  comprehend  so  much  of  the  subject, 
*^  that  the  idea  of  chance  or  accident,  or  real  confusion  among 
<<  these  numerous  branches,  is  entirely  dismissed ;  and  what 
<<  remains  unexplained  has,  by  the  success  of  our  past  in- 
*<  quiries,  become  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest.^  From  this 
ringle  step  made  by  Mr  Bell,  we  are  fully  warranted  in  say- 
ing, that  the  physiology  of  the  nerres  will,  in  all  probability, 
make  a  greater  progress  in  the  course  of  ten  years  than  it  has 
made  since  the  world  began.  Such  is  the  importance  of  the 
'*  right  road^  in  the  discovery  of  truth. 

Mr  B.  be^ns  his  inquiry  with  the  *<  nerves  of  respiration, 
^*  comprehending  all  the  nerves  which  serve  to  combine  the 
'<  muscles  employed  in  the  acts  of  breathing,  speaking,  &c/'* 

The  respiratory  muscles  are  many  in  number,  and  are  situ- 
ated far  apart  They  belong  to  the  face,  neck,  thorax,  and 
abdomen.  If  a  man  bo  exdted  by  exercise  or  passion,  the 
respiratory  acdon  is  extended  and  increased,  the  shoulders 
rise  at  each  inspiration,  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  neck 
are  in  violent  and  umultaneous  action,  and  the  lips  and  nos- 
trils move  in  time  as  regularly  as  the  levator  and  depressor 
muscles  of  the  ribs.  It  is  obvious,  that  so  many  and  so  dis- 
tant muscles  cannot  be  combined  in  such  regular  action  with- 
out some  cords  of  connexion  or  affinity;  these  cords  Mr  B.  calls 
the  respiratory  nerves,  and  he  proceeds  to  shew  that  these  have 
no  other  function  than  to  combine  these  muscles  in  action. 

In  those  animals  which  do  not  breathe,  and  whose  mouth 
or  throat  has  only  one  function  to  perform,  these  parts  have 
only  one  nerve,  and  wherever  a  function  is  added,  another 
nerve  is  also  to  be  found.  After  the  anatomist  has  employed 
weeks  to  disentangle  and  dissect  all  the  nerves  of  the  tongue, 
throat,  and  palate,  in  the  human  subject,  he  finds,  at  lengths, 
five  different  trunks  of  nerves,  which  only  confused  and  per- 
plexed, so  long  as  he  believed,  that  because  nerves  resemble 
each  other  they  must  necessarily  perform  the  same  function ; 
but  on  the  new  principle  he  has  no  difficulty  in  extricating 
himself,  when  he  considers  the  multiplied  offices  of  the  moutti 
in  man, — <<  that  it  is  a  pneumatic  as  much  as  a  manducatory 
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<^  organ^ — ^that  it  is  the  organ  of  voice  and  of  speech  as  mudi 
**  as  of  taste  and  exquisite  feeling.  It  would,  indeed^  be 
^  matter  of  surprise  if  the  same  nerve  served  for  the  action 
«<  of  gnawing  and  feeding  in  the  lower  animals  of  simple 
«<  structure,  and  also  for  the  governance  of  those  complicated 
*<  operations  which  serve  to  interpret  the  wants  and  senti- 
<<  ments  of  men.**— 408. 

This,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  the  purely  phrenologi- 
cal doctrine  apphed  to  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 
All  the  parts  of  the  brain,  from  the  similarity  of  appearance, 
have,  like  aU  the  nerves,  been  supposed  to  have  only  one 
function,  and  as  no  physiological  fact  could  ever  be  reconciled 
to  this  suppodUon,  all  inquiry  into  the  nervous  system|was 
deemed  idle  and  unprofitable. 

But  when  we  admit  that  one  part  of  the  brain,  like  one 
nerve,  can  only  execute  one  function,  and  that  for  eyery  new 
mental  faculty  added  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  creation,  there 
must  be  an  addition  of  another  part  of  the  brain,  then  our 
inquiiy  becomes  interesting,  for  we  instantly  find  an  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena.  There  is  a  nerve  of  respiration,  a 
nerve  of  manducation,  of  the  voice,  and  of  feeling,  and  of 
taste  in  the  mouth.  In  like  manner  we  must  admit  an  organ  of 
benevolence,  of  veneration,  of  self-esteem,  of  amativeness,  and 
of  love  of  ofispring,  because  each  of  these  is  distinct  from  and 
added  to  the  other.  If  the  whole  brain  served  for  all  these, 
dien  it  is  impossible  that  man  could  have  mental  faculties 
different  in  kind  from  those  of  the  lower  animals,  or  that  one 
ni  the  latter  could  possess  faculties  which  another  does  not, 
although  all  have  brains,  and  in  all  the  brain  is  avowedly  the 
organ  of  mind. 

Mr  B.,  taking  comparative  anatomy  for  a  guide,  divides 
the  nerves,  by  an  easy  and  natural  method,  into  two  parts  or 
systems, — the  one  simple  and  uniform,  the  other  irregular 
and  complex.  Wherever  an  animal  is  endowed  with  mere 
sensation  and  locomotion,  and  has  no  central  organ  of  circu- 
lation, and  no  organ  of  respiration  but  what  is  generally  dif- 
fused over  the  surface,  the  nerves  are  extremely  simple,  and 
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ooDfiifiit  of  two  cords  running,  in  the  length  of  tlie  body,  with 
branches  going  laterally..  Wherever  organs  are  superadded 
to  these,  as  the  animal  advances  in  the  scale  of  existence, 
the  nerves  of  the  irregular  or  complex  system  are  super- 
added to  the  other  in  exact  proportion  to  the  additional 
functions  performed.  Thus,  the  simple  and  uniform  system 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  human  body  as  well  as  in  the  leech 
or  worm,  only  it  is  obscured  by  the  variety  of  superadded 
nerves  proportioned  to  the  additional  functions  performed. 

The  nerves  of  the  spine,  the  tenth  or  sub.occipital,  and  the 
fifth  pair,  constitute  this  original,  uniform,  and  symmetrical 
system.  All  these  arise  in  the  same  way, — all  go  out  later- 
ally, — all  are  exquisitely  sensible, — so  much  so,  that  nerves 
of  the  irregular  class  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  greatly 
less  degree  of  sensibility.  Besides,  the  latter  do  not  arise  by 
double  roots,  and  have  no  ganglia  on  their  origins, — they 
come  off  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  upper  part  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  these  are  they  which  give  the  appearance 
of  confusion  to  the  dissection,  because  they  cross  the  others. 

The  respiratory  nerves  in  man  are,  Isty  the  eighth  pair, 
or  par  vagum,  which  serves  to  associate  the  larynx,  heart, 
lungs,  and  stomach.  That  the  stomach  is  so  associated  is 
evident  from  what  takes  place  during  vomiting  and  hiccough. 
These  organs  are  supplied  with  other  nerves  for  their  other 
functions. 

2d,  The  portio  dura,  which  connects  the  motions  of  the 
lips,  nostrils,  and  face,  with  the  respiratory  motion  of  the 
chest.     By  the  division  of  this  nerve  this  connexion  is  lost. 

Sdf  Spinal  accessory,  which  associates  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  and  shoulder  in  respiration,  and  which,  when  cut,  leaves 
these  muscles  incapable  of  acting  harmoniously  with  those  of 
the  chest,  although,  from  being  plentifully  supplied  with 
other  nerves,  they  are  still  capable  of  voluntary  motion. 
Thus,  shewing  the  plan  of  nature. 

4^/i,  Phrenic,  which  associates  the  diaphragm,  and  which 
is  the  only  one  previously  known  as  a  respiratory  nerve. 

Bthy  What  Mr  B.  calls  the  **  external  respiratory  nerve,'^ 
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in  oppositioD  to  the  former  as  the  ^<  internal,^  to  which  it  has 
a  remarkable  resemblance,  which  has  been  overlooked.  It  has 
a  similar  origin,  and  is  connected  with  the  phrenic,  and  goes 
on  the  outsde  of  the  ribs  to  muscles,  which  are  already  plen« 
tilully  supplied  with  nerves  for  their  other  functions. 

Mr  Bell  then  examines  in  detail  the  nerves  of  the  face,  and 
dearij  proves,  <<  that  the  two  sets  of  nerves,  hitherto  sup- 
^«  posed  to  be  amilar,  di£Per  in  structure,  sensibility,  and 
^*  function.^  He  begins  by  those  of  the  face,  because^ 
happily  for  our  present  object,  the  nerves  which,  in  other 
parts  of  the  frame,  are  bound  together  for  the  convenience  of 
*^  distribution  to  remote  parts,  are  here  distinct^  and  run  apart 
^  from  each  other  until  they  meet  at  their  extremities,^  and 
are  ^  exposed  in  a  manner  which  courts  inquiry .^^  So  that 
the  organs  of  the  brain  are  not  the  only  ones  in  the  body 
which  are  so  much  <<  bound  together^  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible to  pomt  out  their  exact  limits.  The  nerves  going  to 
the  extremities  have  now  been  proved  to  consist  of  two  sets 
of  fibres,  one  for  sensation,  and  another  for  motion,  although 
they  are  undistinguishably  blended  and  enclosed  in  a  common 
sheath. 

In  following  the  distribution  of  the  two  nerves  which  sup- 
ply the  face,  viz.,  the  portio  dura  and  the  fiflh  pair,  says 
Mr  B.,  **  unbiassed  by  theory  or  opinion,  we  should  be 
forced  to  conclude,  that  the  portio  dura  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  supply  any  one  part  with  nervous  power,  for  every 
one  of  its  branches  is  joined  by  divisions  of  the  fifth. 
The  questions  then  naturally  arise,  Whether  these  nerves 
perform  the  same  functions?  Whether  they  furnish  a 
double  supply  of  the  same  property  or  endowment,  or 
'^  whether  they  do  not  perform  different  offices  ?^  To  settle 
these  points,  he  instituted  many  conclusive  experiments  upon 
the  lower  animals.* 

On  dividing  the  portio  dura  alone  on  one  side,  when  the 
animal  was  panting  and  forcibly  dilating  its  nostrils,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  nostril  of  the  same  side  instantiy  ceased,  and  the 
side  of  the  face  remained  at  re^t,  and  perfectly  placid,  during 
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the  highflBt  exdteniciit  of  the  other  parts  of  the  respiratorjr 
oigaas,  while  the  opposite  side  and  nostril  still  acted  in  unison 
with  the  chest  Cutting  the  nerve  caused  no  rign  of  pain, 
and  the  animal  was  able  to  eat  without  the  slightest  impedi^ 
ment,  so  that  voluntary  motion  was  not  lost ;  on  dividing  the 
superior  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  when  the  animal 
was  in  the  same  state  of  hurried  respiration,  acute  pain  was 
occasioned ;  the  noHrilamtimued  to  expmnd  regularly  ia  time 
with  other  respiratory  parts,  but  the  side  of  the  lip  was 
observed  to  hang  low,  and  towards  the  other  side.  The 
same  branch  of  the  of^xisite  side  was  then  cut,  but  the  ani- 
mal had  lost  the  power  of  elevating  and  projecting  the  lip, 
as  in  gathering  food,'  and  opoied  his  lips  only  by  pressing 
the  mouth  against  the  ground. 

When  the  portio  dura  of  one  ude  was  cut,  and  ammonia 
presented  to  the  nose,  the  same  side  remained  quite  relaxed, 
but  the  other  was  curled  up  with  the  peculiar  expression  of 
sneezing.  In  the  same  way^  smiling,  laughing,  &c,  evidently 
depend  on  this  nerve.  The  slightest  touch  on  the  portio 
dura  convulsed  the  muscles  of  the  face,  but  caused  no  pain; 
The  reverse  was  the  case  with  the  fifth ;  touching  it  gave 
great  pain,  but  there  was  more  difficulty  in  exciting  the 
muscles.  The  former  is  proved  to  be  the  nerve  of  expres- 
sion. 

It  was  suggested  to  Mr  Bell,  as  an  objection  to  his  princi- 
ples, that  the  trunk  of  the  elephant  being  hollow,  and  con- 
nected with  respiration  as  well  as  sensation,  it  should  have 
two  narves,  whereas  Cuvier  states  it  to  have  only.  one.  But 
having  been  favoured  by  Mr  H.  Mayo  with  an  opportunity 
of  dissecting  the  trunk  of  a  young  elephant,  Mr  B.  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  two  nerves,  ^^  both  of  great  aze,^*  being 
continuations  from  the  fifth  and  seventh  pairs. 

These  experiments  of  Mr  Bell  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
phrenologist,  and  to  the  phydcian,  and  their  accuracy  has 
been  nearly  established  by  those  of  Majendie  in  Paris,  and 
Mr  Schaw  in  London.  We  cannot  at  present  proceed  to  the 
examination  of  Mr  B.'s  second  paper,  but  we  shall  take  oc- 
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ettbo  to  recur  to  it.  He  has  the  merit  of  having  first  de- 
monstnted  the  diffeieoce  of  function  performed  by  difierent 
eels  of  nerves,  in  opposition  to  the  opiaioas  of  some  eminent 
iriijwJogists,  who  tell  us  that  the  different  nerves  resemUe 
the  Afferent  parts  of  a  broken  magnet,  so  exactly,  that 
any  one  could  easily  supply  the  place  of  another.  He  has 
also  the  merit  of  having  applied  a  prindple,  which  is  likely 
soon  to  lead  to  results  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  to 
place  the  physiology  of  the  nertes  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
best  known  oigans  of  the  body.  He  has  the  merit,  in  short, 
of  having  done  for  the  physiology  of  the  nerves,  what  Dr  Gall 
has  the  merit  of  having  done  for  the  pbysiology  of  the  br«n. 
Neither  was  the  first  to  concave  that  different  nerves  or  dif-. 
ferent  parts  of  the  brain  must  have  peculiar  functions,  but 
both  were  the  first  to  demonstraie  the  facts. 

To  Majendie  we  are  also  much  indebted  for  the  seal  with 
whidi  he  continues  to  prosecute  his  physiological  inquiries, 
and  to  onfidd  new  views.  He,  as  well  as  Mr  Bell,  is  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  having  discovered  the  existence  of  two  sets  of 
fibres  in  the  spinal  norves,  for  he  was  not  aware  of  Mr  Bell's 
experiments  when  he  published  his  own. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  PHILOSOPHER  OP  THE 
OLD  SCHOOL  AND  A  PHRENOLOGIST. 

mi  Do  you  believe  in  Phrenology  ? 

Phrm.  Yes,  I  do  I  Do  you  not  believe  in  it  ? 

Phil.  No  indeed.     It  a  most  ridiculous  nonsense. 

Phren.  How  do  you  know  ?  Have  you  studied  it  ? 

Phil.  Not  I.  It  is  too  absurd  to  merit  a  moment's  attention. 

Phren.  In  saying  so,^do  you  not  resemble  a  person  igno- 
rmt  of  geometry,  declaring  that  be  does  not  bdieve  in 
EQd]d''8  demonstratkms  ? 

B 
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U*  This  18  quite  in  the  usual  8tnun  of  dogmatic  ab- 
ioidity,  in  which  the  phrenologists  are  so  fond  of  indulging. 

Phrm.  I  beg  pardon, — ^the  absurdity  is  all  on  the  other 
side. 

PhiL  So  you  are  pleased  to  say ;  but  you  never  shew  us 
that  it  is  so.  Have  not  the  anatomists  dissected  tile  brain 
these  two  thousand  years,  and  c^iseovered  no  such  organs  as 
you  q>eak  of;  and  have  not  the  most  eminent  metaphysicians 
carefully  analysed  every  thought  and  sentiment  of  the  mind, 
and  never  discovered  such  absurd  propensities  as  destructive- 
ness,  acquisitiveness,  secretiveness  P  A  person  cannot  know 
what  Euclid^s  Elements  contain  who  has  not  studied  them, 
and  any  declaration  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  demonstra- 
tions would  be  a  {neoe  of  gratuitous  absurdity  on  hb  part, 
at  which  we  might  smile,  but  with  which  we  could  not  be 
angry ;  but  certainly  the  brain  and  the  mind  have  been  sub- 
jected to  examination  ere  the  days  of  Oall  and  Spurzheim, 
and  there  is  nothing  ridiculous  in  saying,  on  the  fmth  of  these 
investigations,  that  their  doctrines  are  mere  extravagancies, 
unworthy  of  the  least  consideration. 

Phren.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  brain  has  been  dissected, 
and  the  mental  phenomena  have  been  analysed  by  very  acute 
minds,  for  a  very  long  period  of  time ;  but,.,  were  the  phreno- 
lo^sts  to  point  out  fundamental  errors  in  the  methods  of  in- 
vestigation, followed  by  all  previous  philosophers,  and  to  shew 
that  they  themselves  proceed  by  a  surer  path  to  truth,  they 
would  reduce  all  the  opinions  on  which  you  found  to  absolute 
inngnificanoe,  while  they  would  be  enUtled  to  challenge  a  be- 
coming attention  to  their  own  discoveries. 

PhiL  I  grant  you  this,  but  these  are  mere  general  decla- 
mations in  which  your  Sect  habitually  indulges,  without  con- 
descending to  lay  before  us  tangible  and  intelligible  principles 
of  philosophy. 

Phren.  ^^  Tangible,  and  intelligible  principles  of  philosophy,^ 
as  you  term  them,  have  been  repeated  in  every  work  on  phre- 
^<Vy»  f>^in  Gall'^s  first  publica^n  to  the  present  day ;  but 
you  and  those  on  your  side  of  the  question  have  either  deli- 
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bontelj  abut  your  eyes  againtt  tfaem^  or,  if  you  have  seen 
them,  you  have  never  laet  them  fairly  in  argument  You 
have  neither  refuted  nor  admitted  them,  but  kept  them  back 
in  all  the  discussionfl,  and  concealed  them  from  the  worlds  as 
if  they  had  never  been  announced. 

PUL  with  warmth.  Sir,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such 
statements  as  those  you  now  allude  ta 

Phren,  I  beg  pardon  for  any  degree  of  temper  appearing 
in  these  remarks.  They  were  made  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger; — but,  to  return  to  the  point,  I^  you  ever  hear  the 
principle  announced,  that  ^  dissection  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  reveal  the  functions  of  any  corporeal  part  ?"  For  example, 
that  althou^  anatomists  have  dissected  the  human  body  for 
ages,  they  never  discovered  in  its  structure  the  least  indica- 
tion of  the  fact,  that  of  two  sets  of  nervous  fibres  running 
undtiatinguishably  in  the  same  sheath,  one  is  the  organ  of  mo- 
doo,  and  the  other  the  organ  of  feeling,  and  that  one  may  be 
injured,  and  feeling  be  impaired,  while,  if  the  other  continue 
ammd,  motiDn  will  remain,  or  vke  versd  ;  or  are  you  aware, 
that  although  the  mesenteric  glands  have  been  often  dissected, 
their  functions  are  still  a  mystery  in  physiology  ? 

PUL  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  the  principle,  and  admit  the 

Phren.  Do  you  not  perceive  then,  that  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  anatomists,  by  mere  dissection,  to  discover  the 
functions  of  the  brain  ? 

PkU.  Wdl,-^uppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  I  do 
so,«-4lus  does  not  shew  that  you  can  discover  these  functions 
any  more  than  they. 

Phren*  Certainly  not,— 4f  we  pursued  no  other  method 
thm  that  of  dissection.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose,  that 
Dr  Gall  asrigned  diflPerent  fiu^ulties  to  different  parts  of  the 
brain,  tfi  consequence  qf  dissedkig  that  organ.  This  notion 
has  been  industriously  propagated  in  the  public  mind,  and 
yet  phrenologists  unifoimly  state  it  as  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  their  science,  that  the  function  of  no  oi^anic  part  can 
be  fihsoovered  by  means  of  dissection  alone :  But  to  proceed. 
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They  farther  mamtain,  that  by  reflecting  on  consciousness, 
or  on  what  passes  within  our  own  minds,  we  could  never  dis- 
cover the  nature  of  the  substance  which  lies  in  the  interior  of 
the  head,  and  of  course,  that  although  different  parts  of  the 
brain  were  de  Jbcto  the  organs  of  different  mental  powers, 
we  could  never  find  out  that  they  were  so  by  this  mode  of 
exclusively  reflecting  on  consciousness. 

Pka.  Well,  but  what  then  ? 

Phren.  These  are  two  philosophical  facts,  which  the  phr^ 
nologists  found  upon  as  fundamental  principles.  I  have 
never  seen  them  contested ;  but  their  application  is  not  at- 
tended to.  If  they  be  sound,  the  inference  from  them  is  ir- 
resistible, that  those  philosophers  who  have  hitherto  sought  to 
discover  the  functions  of  the  bnun,  by  dissection  alone,  or  by 
reflection  on  consciousness  alone,  or  even  by  both  together, 
must  be  as  ignorant  of  these  functions  as  the  clown  is  of 
Euclid.  Whoi,  therefore,  without  pursuing  any  other  mode 
of  inquiry,  they  are  pleased  to  say,  that  phrenology  is  per- 
fectly absurd,  they  approach  much  nearer  to  the  supposed 
conduct  of  this  person  than  they  imagine. 

PhU,  This  may  do  all  very  well  to  shew  that  philosophers 
in  general  know  nothing  of  the  functions  of  the  brain ;  but 
it  does  not  shew,  that  the  phrenologists  are  farther  advanced. 

Phren.  True,  but  they  go  a  step  farther.  Majendie  dis- 
covered that  motion  is  attached  to  one  set  of  nervous  fibres, 
and  feeling  to  another,  by  cutting  these  at  their  origin,  and 
observing  that  the  respective  power  was  instantly  lost :  Now, 
nature  has  to  a  certain  extent  performed  this  operation  to  our 
hand,  in  regard  to  different  portions  of  the  brain.  One  man 
has  an  inch  and  a  half  more  of  brain  lying  under  the  middle  of 
the  parietal  bone  than  another ;  and  the  phrenologists  observe 
(and  that  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  many  thousand 
instances,  and  falsified  in  none),  that  he  who  has  the  larger 
portion  manifests  a  strong  natural  sentiment  of  cautiousness, 
and  that  he  who  possesses  the  smaller  portion,  manifests  very 
little  of  this  feeling.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  in 
regard  to  ideality,  and  all  the  other  organs..   In  the  mask  of 
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Fran^ms  of  Paris,  who  was  bred  a  shoemaker,  and  is  atju 
thor  of  Zenobia,  a  tragedy  of  conadcrable  reputaUon,  the 
distance  from  ideality  to  ideality  is  6|  inches.  lu  the  mask 
of  Henri  Quatre  of  France,  it  is  5|  inches.  In  that  of  D. 
Wilkie,  painter,  5}  inches ;  while  in  D.  Haggart  it  is  only 
4f  inches ;  and  in  many  individuals  who  manifest  little  of  this 
sentiment,  it  does  not  exceed  that  amount  These  casts  are 
all  in  the  Phr^iological  Society'^s  collection. 

Phil.  It  is  easy  to  represent  these  as  observations  of  vast 
importance,  but  you  forget  that  the  two  tables  of  the  skull 
are  not  parallel ;  and  hence,  that  whatever  the  external  mea- 
surements may  indicate,  you  can  draw  no  conclusion  as  to 
the  nze  of  the  brain  beneath. 

Phren.  This  is  one  of  the  bold  assertions  made  by  the  opi» 
ponents,  but  it  is  utterly  unfounded.  Does  not  the  bark  in- 
dicate the  shape  of  the  tree  ?  Does  not  the  shell  correspond 
to  the  sixe  of  the  crab  ?  Does  not  the  brain  increase  in  di- 
mensions  betwixt  infancy  and  manhood  ?  and  does  not  the 
skuU,  in  all  its  varying  changes,  accommodate  itself  to  its 
figure?  Some  persons  have  averred,  that  the  brain  attains  its 
fuU  growth  at  three,  and  others  at  seven  years  of  age ;  but 
every  hatter^s  approitice  will  tell  you  that  this  is  a  very  ab- 
surd mistake.  It  is  true,  that  in  cases  of  disease  the  skull 
becomes  irregular.  In  its  structure  it  is  then  sometimes 
thicker,  sometimes  thinner,  than  in  health ;  but  such  cases 
are  not  those  by  which  phrenology  is  to  be  confirmed  or  r^ 
futed.  Take  a  healthy  man  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  I  af- 
firm, without  fear  of  refutation,  that  the  skull  takes  its  form 
from,  and  indicates  the  real  shiqpe  of  the  brain. 

Phil.  But  many  anatomists  prove  the  reverse;  they  ex- 
hibit a  great  variety  of  skulls  presenting  the  most  irrq;ular 
surfaces. 

Phren.  I  know  they  do ;  but  they  never  venture  on  the 
assertion,  that  these  form  a  fair  specimen  of  the  skulls  of 
healthy  individuals  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  They  say 
nothing  on  this  point,  but  leave  it  to  their  hearers  to  take  it 
tar  granted,  which  they  generally  do.     The  phrenologists. 
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on  the  other  hand,  assert,  that  the  skulls  thus  paraded  are 
selections  of  diseased  and  extraordinary  cases,— exceptions  to 
the  general  rule,— <and  that  they  no  more  afford  fair  specU 
mens  of  the  structure  of  the  healthy  skull  than  the  diseased 
tibia  and  femora  exhibited  by  the  same  anatomists  afford 
specimens  of  the  appearance  of  these  bones  in  a  state  of 
health. 

PhU.  But  in  every  skull   which  I  ever  saw,  there   are 
diflferences  in  the  parallelism  of  the  outer  and  inner  tables. 

Phren.  True ;  and  this  objection  is  generally  stated  in  a 
sophistical  manner,  without  specification,  to  make  it  tell  be* 
yond  its  red  force  against  phrenology.  Variations  from  perfect 
parallelism  betwixt  the  two  tables  of  the  skull,  to  the  extent  of 
an  eighth  or  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  are  not  unfrequently  ob- 
aerved  in  the  skulls  even  of  healthy  individuals ;  but  then 
the  difference  betwixt  the  development  of  a  large  organ  and 
a  small  (»gan  amounts  to  a  full  inch,  and  frequently  to  more. 
Now,  to  give  this  objection  force,  it  ought  to  be  asserted, 
that  the  bone  in  a  sound  skuU  in  middle  life  is  generally 
found  varying  from  an  inch  in  thickness  in  one  part,  to  only 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  another,  and  this  so  irregularly,  that 
in  no  instance  where  a  prominence  appears  can  we  tell  whe- 
ther we  must  penetrate  through  an  inch  of  bone  before  ar- 
riving at  the  brain,  or  whether  we  may  not  meet  with  it  at 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  surface.  Do  you  make  such 
an  assertion  as  this  ? 

PhU.  No,  I  do  not;  but  in  your  smaller  organs  this 
•eighth  of  an  inch  may  be  fiital  to  all  your  observations. 

Phren,  This  is  evading  the  question,  as  our  opponents 
always  do.  If  you  wish  to  find  the  truth,  seek  for  it 
where  it  is  most  palpable  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards 
proceed  to  points  of  greater  difiiculty.  If  you  really  wish  to 
put  phrenobgy  to  the  test,  take  a  pair  of  callipers,  and 
measure  the  dimensions  of  the  larger  organs  in  persons  whose 
characters  you  know  to  differ  extremely  in  one  point,  and  if 
the  difference  of  size  does  not  run  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half,  I  shall  give  up  the  cause.     You  may  then !« 
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entitled  to  talk  against  it,  but  not  tiU  then.  Even  as  to  the 
smaller  ofgan  there  is  one-fourth  of  an  indi  of  difierenoe  be- 
twixt the  devdopment  of  the  organ  of  colouring  in  the  head 
of  Mr  James  Milne,  who  cannot  distinguish  shades  of  colour, 
and  in  the  heads  of  If  r  Douglas  and  Mr  Gibson,  who  are  pro- 
fessiooal  painters.  Masks  of  the  three  lie  on  the  Sodet/s 
.  taUe,  and  you  may  ascntain  the  foct  by  examination.  I 
could  eite  many  other  instances. 

FhiL  But  this  practice  of  poking  at  heads  is  absurd  and 
lidicuhms,  and  no  gentleman  can  practise  it  without  bei^g 

laughed  at  as  a  foot 

Phren.  They  who  nt  enthroned  in  antiquated  and  erro- 
neous opinions  find  it  easier  to  laugh  at  methods  which 
threaten  to  hurl  them  from  their  high  estate,  than  to  offer  a 
,  valid  olgection  to  them  by  argument    They  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  maintaining  the  Iaug)i  for  a  time,  because  the  r^al 
state  of  the  matter  in  dispute  was  not  generally  known.     As 
soon  as  this  is  the  case,  the  tables  will  be  turned.     An  indivi- 
dual  is  never  truly  absurd  in  se^kiiig.important  knowledge  in 
the  only  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  found,  and  when  the  phreno- 
logists have  demonstrated,  firsts  The  utter  ignorance  of  their* 
opponents;  and,  secondly^  The  adequacy  of  their  own  method 
of  investipUian  to  arrive  at  tnitb,«-4he  ridicule  will  attach 
altogether  to  the  other  side.     The  qiponents  must  stoop  to 
be  schooled  by  those  whom  they  affect  to  despise,  or  act 
upon  the  maxim,«— 

'*  Ne  royoos  gpQtt^  cherisBOiis  Teivenr." 

Phtt.  But  you  deceive  yourselves ;  your  imaginations  are 
heated,  and  you  see  facts  just  because  you  wish  to  see  them. 

Phren.  Then  it  is  your  duty  to  observe  better,  and  contra- 
diet  us.  You  are  not  entitled  to  assume  our  incapacity  to 
observe,  without  a  shadow  of  evidence  of  the  real  existence 
of  this  incapacity.  We  court  inquiry ;  we  exhibit  our  casts ; 
put  callipers,  with  a  graduated  scale,  into  your  hands,  and 
request  you  to  examine,  and  measure,  and  refute  us,  if  you 
can.     Besides,  it  is  a  truly  ludicrous  manifestation  of  one  o 
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our  demonstrated  organs,  self-esteem,  for  an  opponent  to  as- 
same  that  he  himself j  without  one  moments  attention  to  the 
subject,  is  a  better  judge  of  the  real  nature  and  merits  ot 
phrenology  than  other  individuals  who  have  devoted  mudi 
time  and  labour  to  its  investigation.  Such  a  piece  of  conceit 
might  have  passed  without  severe  animadversion  while  the 
phrenologists  were  few  in  number  and  obscure ;  but  when 
societies  are  formed  in  various  places  for  its  cultivation,  pro- 
fessing it  to  be  a  well-founded,  experimental  science^  and  when 
full  courses  of  lectures  on  it  are  delivered  and  attended,  day 
after  day,  with  patient  attention  by  gentlemen  arrived  at  ma- 
turity of  judgment  and  of  acknowledged  talents  and  reputa- 
tion, such  a  system  of  contemptuous  condemnation  exposes 
him  who  uses  it  to  just  ridicule. 

PhiL  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  have  too  much  to  engage  my 
attention  at  present  to  listen  to  such  animadvernons.  Good 
morning ! 


ARTICLE  VII, 

ALLEGED  GLAI&i  OF  REIL  TO  BR  GALL'S  DISCO- 
VERIES  IN  THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

In  a  future  number  of  this  Journal,  it  is  our  intention  to  treat 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  to  point  out  as  clearly  as 
possible  the  advantages  of  the  mode  of  dissection  adopted  by 
Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  as  compared  with  those  generally 
in  use.  On  the  continent,  ample  justice  is  now  done  to  the 
anatomical  labours  of  these  two  gentlemen,  and  it  is  much  to 
the  credit  of  our  present  professor  Slonro,  that  so.early  as 
1818,  when  the  prejudice  against  them  was  very  strong,  he 
should  have  been  the  first  to  admit  and  to  give  them  praise 
for  the  improvements  which  they  had  made  in  the  anatomy 
of  the  nervous  system.*  In  this  country,  their  anatomical 
'    ■  ■   ■       y    ■  •        '    ■  ....       .  ■» 

*  Outlines  of  Anatomy,  vol.  III.  p.  13& 
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laerit  is  still  far  from  bdng  geomJIy  acknowledged,  and  it 
has  heea  much  the  fashion  to  affinn  that  they  had  borrowed 
laigeij,  without  acknowledgment,  from  Reil,  the  celebrated 
German  anatomist.  This  charge  was  first  made  by  Dr  Gror- 
don,  and  although  triumphantly  refuted  by  Dr  S.,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  ISIT,  is  still  frequently  brought  for- 
ward by  those  who  look  to  one  side  only  of  a  question.  All 
that  we  mean  to  do  at  present  is  to  refute  the  charge,  from 
the  authority  of  — — —  Reil  himself, — ^who  would  have  been 
aslomsbed  at  such  a  chuge,  if  he  had  read  it 

In  the  4th  volume  of  Dr  GalPs  large  work,  <<  Sur  TAna- 
*^  tomie  et  la  Fhynologie  du  Cerveau,  et  du  Systeme  Ner- 
^  veaux,^  at  p.  378,  is  an  extract  from  a  publication  by 
Profiessor  Bischoff,  who  was  acquainted  with  Heil  and 
Loder,  both  of  Halie,  and  both  eminent  as  anatomists,  and 
before  all  of  whom  Dra  Q.  and  S.  dissected  several  brains. 
^  Le  digne  Reil,^  says  Bischoff,  **  qui  oomme  anatomiste 
^  pnrfbod  et  pbysido^te  judicieux,  n'  a  pes  besoin  de  mes 
^  6logeSj  a  declare  en  s^^Idvant  au  dessus  de  toutes  les  peti- 
^  teases  de  F^giusme  <  qu^U  avait  plus  ttouvi  dans  les  dis. 
**  <  sections  du  cerveau  fiutes  par  Gall,  qu*il  n^  aiirait  cm 
^  <  qu^un  bomme  put  jamais  y  decouvrir-de  toute  sa  vie.^ 
^  Loder,  (cootinaes  Bischoff,)  qm  ne  k  cede  earn  cfrntreUti 
**  aUkwn  dee  cmatmnMUe  xivmM  a  jug£  les  decouvertes  de  Gall 
^  de  la  maniere  suivante/^  After  giving  a  favourable  opinion 
of  the  phynological  and  anatomical  discoveries,  Loder  says, 
*<  Je  suis  hoBteux  et  indign^  oontre  moimeme,  d^avoir  com- 
*<  me  les  autres  depots  prte  de  trente  ans,  deooup£  des  cen- 
^  taines  de  oerveaux  comme  on  tranche  dans  un  fromage  et 
^  de  n^avcir  pas  aper^a  la  for6t  par  le  trop  d^arbres  qu^  y 
^  avait  Mais  a  quoi  bon  se  facher  et  rougir  ?  Le  meilleur 
<*  parti  est  de  prettf  I'oreille  k  la  verity  et  dVpprendre  oe  que 
*'  l*on  ne  sait  pas.  Je  dis  comroe  Reil  que  j'ai  trouv^  plus 
*'  que  je  ne  cioyais  qu'  un  homme  put  faire  dans  le  cours  de 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 
THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  BEE.  >* 

To  the  Editor  <;fihe  Phreneilogietil  JoumaL 

Sir, — I  am  a  pbr^Dolqgiat,  and  a9 1  do  not^  like  some  half- 
^converls  to  the  system,  coquet  with  ray  beUef  in  it,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  openly  avow  it  wbejrever  I  go,  I  am  of  coune 
prepared  to  encounter  all  that  kind  of  civil  persecution,  with 
.which  the  followers  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  been 
visited  by  the  patrons  of  the  old  philosophy.  This,  however, 
makes  no  sqjpt  pf  impression  on  me ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  fre- 
quently amu^,  when,  at  the  first  mention  of  the  subject  in 
a  company,  1  perceive  a  sneer  banning  to  mantle  on  the 
face  of  some  grave  pnofessQr,  or  pert  young  advocatc-^Bums 
has  somewhere  asked,  "  where  is  the  shield  from  the  darts 
<«  of  contempt  ?"*  I  could  have  told  him»  that  one  effectual 
shield  is  afforded  by  the  conviction,  that  the  contempt  is 
founded  in  ignforanQe,  The  savage  views  with  supreme  con- 
tempt the  arts  and  the  improvement  pl  civtliaed  life  ;«-«-biit 
what  ci  viliaed  man  cares  for  the  contempt  of  a  savage  f  Now 
the  grave  professors,  and  advocates  learned  in  the  law,  however 
knowing  th?y  may  be  in  matters  within  their  own  qphere, 
are  perfect  Yahoos  when  they  begin  to  talk  about  phrenology, 
of  which  we  have  generally  found  they  know  as  little  as  the 
Canadian  or  Esquimaux  does  about  the  eolar  system. 

I  happened  to  dine  the  odier  day  with  a  party  of  literaiy 
men,  amo^g  whom  the  subject  was  started*,  as  it  sometimes  is, 
lor  the  sole  purpose  of  moning  it  down.  I  soon  found  that  so 
far  as  votes  went  I  was  rather  in  the  minority,  as  indeed  I 
was  the  only  decked  phrenologist  in  the  room.  Some  diere 
were  who,  I  knew,  had  wavered,  but  these  being  deterred  by 
the  dread  laugh  of  a  redoubted  doctor,  drew  their  forces 
aside,  and  left  me  to  wage  the  combat  alone.  The  contest 
which  followed  somewhat  resembled  what  I  have  seen  take 
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place  beUPBen  the  small  fiy  of  a  school  and  some  uofbituoate 
doininie,  who  has  happened  to  incur  thmr  displeasure.  When* 
ever  the  dominie  turns  and  faces  the  enemy,  they  scan^r 
ojFin  all  directioDs,**-eo  that  he  never  can  get  a  blow  at  any 
of  them;  but  no  sooner  has  he  turned  hia  back  than  they 
Bie  down  upon  him  in  scores,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is 
assaulted  from  a  distance  with  showers  of  light  missiles,  more 
hrritating  to  the  temper  than  weapons  of  a  heavier  construe- 
tioo.  I  attempted  several  times  to  fix  them  down  to  fair 
ailment,  but  this  I  found  was  in  vain.  When,  as  I  thought, 
I  bad  aimed  a  Uow  that  was  to  fell  one  of  them  to  the  earth, 
he  sbtfled  his  ground,  or  one  of  his  iriends  took  his  place, 
and  bestrode  the  fallen,  spreading  over  him  as  a  shield  a 
stray  leaf  of  Bladcwood*s  Magazine ;  or,  if  nothing  else  woald 
do,  sometimes  my  most  conclusive  hits  were  parried  by  a  pun, 
or  a  conundrum.  However,  I  was  determined  not  to  yield 
ooe  indi  of  ground,  and  continued  to  the  end  to  show  a  bold 
front  to  the  enemy. 

Being  rather  tired  by  liiis  unprofitable  sort  of  wrangUng, 
on  reaching  home  I  took  up  a  bode  to  compose  my  mind 
with  something  intellipUe,  after  the  nonsense  I  had  been 
fistening  to,  and  I  lighted  upon  that  vcdume  of  Swift  which 
contains  his  account  of  the  battle  of  the  books  in  St  James^ 
library.  I  there  read,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  following 
apologue : — Upon  <Ae  highmtc&mer  of  a  large  toindowj  ikere 
dmek  a  certain  Spider  j  ewoln  ftp  to  ike  first  magmtude  by  Hu 
deeirueHen  cf  infinUe  numbere  of  JUee,  whose  ipoUe  iagf 
ecatiered  be^e  the  gaiee  cf  kis  palace^  like  human  bonee 
befbre  ike  cave  of  some  giant.  The  avenues  to  his  castle 
weregyarded  teith  iympikes  and  paUsadoes.^-^In  this  man» 
sion  he  had,  Jbr  some  ikmSy  dwA  in  pease  andplentyj  wUh- 
Old  danger  to  his  person,  by  swaBoeM  Jram  above,  or  to  kis 
peiaes,  by  brooms  Jivm  bdow :  when  H  was  the  pleasure  of 
firtume  to  conduct  Mther  a  wandering  Bee,  to  whose  ouri^ 
onig  a  broken  pane  in  the  glass  had  discovered  iisey,  and 
in  he  went;  whsre,  eetpaUalimg  a  whUe,  ha  at  last  happened 
to  elighi  npon  one  of  the  outward  waBs  of  the  Spider's  cita- 
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del^  ep&iei,  yidding  to  the  unequal  weighi^  sunk  down  to  ^ 
very  JbundaHon^  Thrice  he  endeavoured  to  Jbree  hie  pas- 
eage^  and  thrice  the  centre  shook.  The  Spider  wUhin,  JeeHnff 
ihe  terribk  convtdsion^  supposed  at  firsts  that  nature  was  ap- 
proaching her  final  dissctuiion^''^or  else,  that  BeeUsebub^  wiA 
aU  his  legions^  teas  come  to  revenge  the  death  of  many  thou- 
sands of  his  subjects^  whom  his  enemy  had  slain  and  de- 
voured. However  J  he  at  length  vaUanily  resolved  to  issue 
Jbrth^  and  meet  hisJiUe,  Meanwhile,  Ae  Bee  had  acquitted 
himsdfqf  his  toUs^^-'^mdy  posted  securely  at  some  distance, 
was  employed  in  cleansing  his  wrngs,  and  disengaging  them 
Ji'om  the  ragged  remnants  of  the  cobweb.  By  this  time  the 
Spider  was  adventured  out,  when,  beholding  the  chasms, 
Ae  ruins,  and  cUopida^ons  of  his  fortress,  he  was  very  near 
at  his  wifs  end ;  he  stormed  and  swore  Wee  a  madman,  and 
sfweUed  tiU  he  was  ready  to  burst.  At  length,  casting  his  eye 
upon  the  Bee,  and  wisely  gathering  causes  from  events,  (Jbr 
they  knew  each  other  by  sighty^^^  —  — 

As  it  was  now  approaching  the  '<  witchiiig  time  of  night,** 
and  I  had  been  soofiewbat  jaded  during  the  day,  I  here  gave 
a  nod  in  my  chair  and  fell  asleep ;  and  the  subject  ol  which 
I  was  reading  having  impressed  itself  on  my  organ  of  indi* 
viduality,  produced  the  following  dream  :^« 

MetJiought  I  was  seated  in  the  vene»bie  library  of  our  own 
renowned  Alma  Afator,-— and  upon  the  comer  of  one  of  the 
windows,  I  perceived  the  individual  Spider  of  which  I  had  been 
reading,  peering  out  of  the  recesses  of  his  cell,  swelling  with 
venom,  his  eyes  fixed  with  fury  upon  the  ofiending  Bee,  who 
continued,  with  great  sang  Jroid,  to  brush  bb  wings  with* 
out  minding  him*  At  last  the  Spider  called  out  to  him  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,— *<  What  miscreant  is  this  who  presumes 
*^  to  trespass  upcm  my  premises  ?  Do  you  not  know^  simfa, 
^*  that  these  are  my  undoubted  lawful  dominiona,  where  no 
«  one  is  allowed  to  come  without  my  permisdon  ?  but  you 
^<  shall  find,  sirrah,  that  there  are  here  traps  and  qpring^guns 
<*  which  shall  soon  make  you  repent  your  temerity .^ 

The  Bee,  upon  this,  made  a  very  proper  and  modest  apo- 
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kgy ;  wtid  he  was  sotry  be  bad  given  oAmee,— tbat  be  bad 
no  inlentioD  of  tregpawang  on  otber  people^s  grounds,— and 
that  he  would  forthwith  return  to  his  more  congenial  haunts 
and  oeeopations;  but  withal  he  desired  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  name  and  quality  of  the  own»  of  the  castle. 

*<  Sir,^  leplied  the  Spider,  <<  I  am  a  metaphysician ;  these 
**  webs  which  you  see  stretched  around  in  such  beautiful 
**  cfder  are  my  systems  and  theories,  which  are  to  me  as  the 
«'  apple  of  my  eye,  or  as  the  children  of  my  loins.  If  you 
daxe^  insect  as  you  are,  to  touch  one  of  them,  or  so  much 
as  to  approach  them  with  your  unhallowed  breath,  you 
*'  shall  learn  what  it  is  to  incur  the  anger  of  a  philosopher.^ 
**  Sir,^  replied  the  Bee,  who,  by  this  Ume,  I  evidently  per- 
cetvcd  to  be  a  phrenologist,  <*  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  oflTended 
<*  you.  Your  systems  do  indeed  appear  to  be  rather  too  tender 
^'  to  be  breathed  upon,  much  less  touched  by  so  rude  a  hand  as 
'<  mine.  From  thar  venerable  and  dusty  appearance,  I  pre- 
<'  sume  that  they  are  very  old.  Your  castle  seems  to  have 
^'  been  baik  at  very  distant  periods,  and  by  various  hands ; 
^  additions  make  a  house  convenient  withm,  but  are  somewhat 
*<  clumsy  without ;  but  yours  is  such  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
**  patches,  that  I  would  hardly  discover  it  to  be  a  house  at 
**  all,  without  veiy  narrow  inflection.  Doubtless  this  august 
^  fidbric  has  been  the  work  of  many  generations,  and  has  de- 
**  scended  to  you  from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors.^ 

On  this  the  Spider  assumed  a  look  of  ineffable  disdain. 
*^  Heaven  hdp  your  foolish  head  !^  he  ezdaimed,  *<  is  that 
^*  all  yoo  know  about  metaphyacs  ?  No,  sir ;  every  thread  of 
^  this  beantifisl  structure  (which  you  do  not  possess  skill  to 
comprehend,  or  taste  to  appreciate),  is  my  own  work ;  it  is 
akogether  spun  out  of  my  own  bowels.  Twenty  systems, 
every  one  of  them  larger,  «id  fairer,  and  more  beautiful 
than  another,  have  been  dem<dished  to  make  way  for  it ; 
twenty  successive  monarchs  have,  for  two  hundred  years,  oc- 
^  coped  this  comer,  and  every  cme  of  them  erected  a  castle 
'^  of  his  own,  and,  in  or4er  to  make  room  for  it,  cleared 
**  away  all  that  had  been  left  by  the  labours  of  his  predeces- 
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601<6 ;  but  my  syston  is  infiDilely  Baer  and  hmuBmmietf  and 
'<  inore  elegant  and  substantial^  than  any  that  has  pceoeded 
'*  it  I  have  fixed  ils  foundation*  upon  sudi  firm  ground^ 
*<  and  connected  the  parts  of  my  fabric  in  such  a  strong  and 
<*  indissoluble  manner,  that  it  must  of  neoesmty  kst  as  long 
*<  as  the  world  endures.^ 

<*  Great  sir^^  replied  the  Bee,  <<  with  submisnon,  may  I 
*<  not  ask,  if  a  misgiving  does  not  sometimes  oome  over  you, 
"  that  this  fabric  of  yours,  though  it  looks  so  fair  and  hand* 
**  some  at  present,  may  not  some  time  share  the  late  of  those 
<^  which  have  gone  before  it  ?  Were  they  not  also  spun  from 
*^  the  bowels  of  their  respective  authors  ?** 

£very  one  of  them,**  answered  the  Spkler ;  *<  it  is  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  true  philosopher  to  draw  any  of  his 
**  materials  from  without.  We  metaphysicians  can  say  with 
'*  the  ancient  sage,— 4>fnnia  mecum  gero^ 

<^  But  are  you  not  afraid,**  said  the  Bee,  ^  that  your  su»* 
**  cessors  may  happen  to  treat  your  labours  with  as  little  ce- 
*<  remony  as  you  have  treated  that  which  preceded  youP 
**  How  can  the  material,  which  has  proved  itself  so  frsgiie 
*^  and  unsubstantial  in  their  hands,  become  at  once  strong  as 
<<  iron  or  adamant,  when  moulded  and  fashioned  by  you  P 
^  May  not  some  young  spider,  after  you  are  gone,  fix  hin»- 
*<  telf  on  this  very  spot,  and  begin  a  new  work,  and  rear  a 
*«  still  more  splendid  palace  in  the  site  which  b  now  ooeo^ 
*«  pied  by  yours  ?** 

<*  You  impudent,  audacious  scoundrel,**  cried  the  Spider  in 
«n^,  <<  how  dare  you  make  such  a  supposition?  Isballteadi 
«*  you  to  repent  of  such  insolence  to  me.*-«But~stay,  ^rean 
^  aodount  of  yourself,— -What  is  yoor  employment,  and  who 
^  are  you  ?  Have  you  been  able  to  construct  sueh  an  assent 
*<  bkge  of  beautifully  complicated  workmanriiipas  that  wUeh 
<'  adorns  my  castie  P  Where  are  your  works  ?  What  is  their 
**  nature  ?  Are  they  any  way  to  be  oonpared  with  mine  ?** 

«<  Sir,**  said  the  Bee,  **  I  sliall  not  venture  to  make  any 
*<  comparison  between  my  works  and  yours.  I  am  a  phre- 
^  nologist,«-^you  are  a  metaphyncian.    I  meddle  not  with 
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any  fino-ipuii  ibiories  and  onmplieated  byp6thi»es  t  I  go 
cm  in  ny  own  wmj,  wbioh  is  eoiireiy  different  ftoooi  yours. 
*«  If  you  will  eonm  witb  me  yoci  ihall  see  my  works,  and  not 
*'  inioe  only,  but  those  of  the  colony  to  wbioh  I  belong. 
*-  We  do  not  sit,  m  you  do,  in  sobtude ;  we  Iftbour  in  com- 
*<  pny.  Each  brin^  his  cMtributkm  to  the  general  stock. 
^  We  do  not  live  in  dark  and  dirty  ooffiers  3  we  go  abroad 
<*  into  the  wotU,  and  observe  nature  in  all  her  variety  and 
**  hi  all  her  grBataess.-^No  ob)ect  is  too  high^  and  none  is 
**  too  lowly  for  us.— -We  light  upon  the  heath-^bell  that  crowns 
**  the  sanmnt  of  the  mountain,  or  on  the  daisy  which  blossoms 
<*  in  the  vde.  We  do  not,  like  yoo,  draw  our  materials  from 
*<  onr  own  bowele ;  we  virit  every  flower  that  rips  the  dew, 
^and  iHLtraet  something  ft^om  the  greatest  and  from  the 
^  fiureet  olgeets  in  nature.— Bat  come  with  me  and  see  the 
^  oeUa  we  have  oonstmeted,  and  taste  the  hon^y  with  which 
'*  they  are  fltai«d,-^it  affords  a  food  no  less  d^lidous  thim 
^  faeidthful^»-at  onee  gratifying  the  palate  and  nourishing 
*<  tbe  body."* 

^  I,^  eried  the  Spider,  swelling  into  tenfold  rage,— *<  I 
*'  go  to  your  waspish  hive  and  taste  your  trash  ! — No !  de- 
**  pend  upon  it,  not  a  pardde  of  the  vulgar  compound  shall 
**  ever  cross  my  lips.«— Begone  (—Fly,  like  an  idler  as  thou 
^  art,  to  thy  fields  and  niouHlains,  and  there  loiter  away  thy 
^<  time  in  skippng  to  every  flowef  thou  meetest,  and  leave 
«  me  here  to  enjoy  undisturbed  my  sage  and  profitable  con- 
*' templations.^ 

**  Farewell  then,^  replied  tbe  Bee ;  **  live  in  your  dismal 
**  eoroer,  and  increase  and  spread  your  webs  till  they  cover  the 
**  whole  roof  of  this  specious  hall ;  you  will  only  take  a  few  more 
**  miserable  flies  who  may  perish  in  their  labyrinths.  But  the 
**  sun  will  oontinue  to  rise  and  set,  and  to  illuminate  hill  and 
*^  dale,  though  you  wilfully  shut  your  eyes  upon  their  beauties; 
^  flowers  will  bloom,  and  honey  will  be  gathered,  without 
^*  your  assistance. — You  boasij  indeed^  of  being  obliged  to  no 
*^  oAsr  ereaiuref  bui  of'  drawing  and  spinning  out  alljrom 
*^yourHif;  that  is  to  sa^  jfwe  may  judge  of  the  iiquor  in 
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<^  ihe  vesid,  by  what  inuea  ouiy  you  pouess  a  good  fdeni^ul 
<<  store  of  dirt  and  poison  in  your  breast ;  and^  thoNgh 
<<  /  wotild  by  no  means  lessen  or  disparage  your  gentane 
<<  stock  of  either f  yet,  I  doubt  you  are  somewhat  obliged^  Jbr 
^<  an  increase  of  both,  to  a  UMeJbreign  assistance.  Your  tn- 
^<  herent  portion  ^dhrt  does  not JaU  of  acquisiiionSi  bysweep- 
<*  ings  ewhaiedjrom  below.^^So  ihat,  in  short,  the  question 
comes  all  to  this ;  Whether  is  ti^  noUer  being  of  the  two, 
that  wfiich,  by  a  lossy  coniemplaHon  qffour  inches  round, 
by  an  overweening  pride,  Jeeding  and  engendering  on  Use^, 
<<  turns  aU  into  excrement  and  venom,  producing  nothing  at 
*<  attf  buify-bane  and  a  ccbwA;  or  that  whkh^  by  an  universal 
**  range,  with  long  search,  mwA  study,  true JudgmenS,  and  die- 
<<  tinction  qf  things,  brings  Jufme  honey  and  wax  P* — I  here 
found  that  my  sleep  had  left  me,  and  that  I  was  sitting  with 
the  book  in  my  hand,  so  that  the  last  words  pronounced  by 
the  Bee  seemed  to  be  written  in  legible  characters  on  the 
page.  I  immediately  took  up  my  candle  and  went  to  bed, 
pondering  deeply  the  moral  of  my  dream,  which,  I  doubt 
not,  is  suflSdently  obvious  to  all  who  hare  any  interest  in 
finding  it  out.-»I  am,  m,  your  obedient  servant,  M, 

Edinburgh,  October,  182S. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 
THE  ENEMIES  OP  PHRENOLOGY. 

We  are  informed  by  the  ancient  poet  Simonides,  that  ^*  the 
*<  gods  formed  the  souls  of  women  out  of  those  seeds  and  prin- 
*<  ciples  which  compose  several  kinds  of  animals  and  ele- 
**  ments,  and  that  their  good  and  bad  dispositions  arise  in 
<'  them  according  as  such  and  such  seeds  and  principles  pre- 
<<  dominate  in  their  constitutions.^  We  are  much  pleased 
with  this  idea,  and,  applying  it  to  the  various  characters  of 


•  Swift*t  Wotki,  Scott's  Edition,  Vol  XI.  p.  p.  S31— S34. 
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tkoie  wiio  think  to  elevate  tbenlaelves  by  endeayouring  to 
inMy  and  degrade  phrenology,  we  have  thought  that  we 
oould  traoe»  by  some  very  obvious  marks,  those  of  the  in- 
ferior tribes  from  which  they  derive  their  most  distinguishing 
quahties.  Our  correspondent's  apologue  (The  Spider  and 
the  Bee),  has  come  to  us  quite  apropos^  and  furnishes  a  very 
pleasing  illustration  of  this  tnun  of  thinking.  The  bees  are 
in  every  respect  a  fit  emblem  of  the  phrenologists,  both  as 
regards  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  labours ;  their  cheer- 
ful Go^opoBtion  in  work ;  the  regularity  and  beauty  iX  thdr 
stmctiires;  the  agreeaUe  nature  of  the  manufacture  they 
produce;  and,  lastly,  (which  hitherto  they  have  allowed 
to  remain  latent,  but  which  their  enemies'  will  now  feel 
they  possess  in  full  vigour,)  the  stings  which  enable  them  to 
defend  themselves  when  attacked,  and  to  affict  with  grievous 
pains  those  who  would  attack  them.  Thar  enemies,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  distinguished  into  the  following  classes :— * 

First,  the  wasps,— who  possess  an  ample  store  of  venom, 
and  sting  most  unmerdfully,  but  make  no  honey^  and  col- 
lect nothing  in  their  cells  but  filth  and  trash  unfit  for  the  use 
of  man  <nr  beast 

A  second  sort  are  die  butterflies, — who,  although  they 
frequent  the  same  meadows  as  the  bees,  and  visit  the  same 
flowery  paths,  are  incapable  of  gathering  any  thing  that  is 
either  useful  or  agreeable  to  themselves  or  to  others.  Their 
lives  are  entirely  useless ;  they  spend  their  time  in  fluttering 
about  in  the  sunshine,  but  make  no  provision  for  winter ;  and 
when  the  sun  withdraws  his  beams  from  them  they  perish. 
These  are  the  damdke%^  the  heau  monde  of  creation,  and  are 
more  the  objects  of  compassion  than  of  dislike,  nature  seem- 
ing to  have  formed  them  on  purpose  to  shew  how  useless  are 
all  the  fairest  and  shewiest  gifls  when  not  accompanied  by 
industry,  prudence,  and  foresight. 

A  third  dass  are  the  avts,— who  are  industrious  enough, 
and,  within  their  own  sphere,  are  exceedingly  commendable 
and  meritorious,  but,  being  incapable  of  rising  above  the 
eaitfa^  or  extending  their  view  over  remote  regions,  are  aU 
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together  unfit  to  form  a  judgment  of  a  subject  which  com- 
prehends the  whole  of  nature. 

In  the  fourth  class  are  the  geese,— -who  rail  at  phrenolo* 
gy  merely  because  they  do  not  understand  it     These  animals 
generally  affect  a  solemn  gait  and  carriage,  holding  up  their 
heads  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  a  large  endowment  €i(  self- 
esteem  ;  but  when  they  wish  to  express  their  hatred  or  con- 
tempt, they  stretch  out  their  necks,  and  make  a  kifid  of  hiss- 
ing  noise  quite  different  from  their  ordinary  gabbling.    They 
arc  also  remarkable  for  this  property,  that  when  they  hide 
their  heads,  so  that  they  can  see  nothing  tliemselves,  tliey 
suppose  otliers  to  be  equally  blind,  and  think  that  no  one  can 
see  them,  while  all  the  time  they  are  completely  exposed  to 
observation.     They  frequent  the  rich,  low-lying  grounds, 
and  delight  in  ponds  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  never  rising 
to.  any  height,    and   attack   all   passengers  who  trespass 
upon  their  domains;  but  their  attacks  are  the  reverse  of 
formidable,  and  are  generally  regarded  with  profound  con* 
tempt. 

The  fifth  class  are  the  dccks, — who  imitate  the  manners 
of  the  geese,  and  are  upon  the  whole  extremely  like  them, 
only  inferior.  Their  mode  of  attack,  however,  is  different ; 
for,  in  place  of  the  hissing  noise  before-mentioned,  they  con- 
tent themselves  on  all  occasions  with  crying,  ^^  Qutwk,  quacks 
They  are  a  much  dirtier  and  fouler  feeding  species  than  the 
geese,  delighting  to  dabble  in  the  mires  and  puddles,  where 
they  pick  up  and  devour  with  greediness  the  foulest  and  most 
loathsome  garbage.  The  only  annoyance  they  give  is  in  get- 
ting among  people^s  feet,  when  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
avoid  treading  upon  them. 

The  sixth  class  are  the  owls.  The  vision  of  these  birds 
is  of  such  a  peculiar  kind,  that  they  can  only  see  in  the  dark 
or  twilight,  and  are  perfectly  blinded  by  the  light  of  the 
$iin  who  is  consequently  to  tliem  a  tenebriferous  planet. 
The  lAOCi^  pUin  Md  demonstrable  any  subject  is,  these 
^rnthW^  aw  the  nwre  incapaUe  of  perceiving  iu  truth ;  and 
wbctt  tKc  Wtt  ri5<^  swch  is  its  effect  on  them,  that  they 
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retire  to  their  holes,  excliuming, — **  Dear  me,  how  dark  it 
*'  grows  r' 

The  seventh  class  are  the  PAKROTs,^-who  have  learned  a 
few  words  by  rote,  which  they  repeat  constantly,  and  with 
great  satis&ction.  One  of  them  is  at  present  exhibited  in  a 
large  cage  at  a  inndow  in  a  certain  obscure  alley  in  this  city, 
*^  as  thou  goest  up  by  the  road  of  Gabriel,  even  unto  Am- 
*<  brose,^  where  he  keeps  saying  to  himself, — <^  Phrenology, 
^  phrenzy ;— -phrenology,  phrenzy ; — fools,  fools,  phrenzied 
**  fools,  infernal  idiots ; — ^phrenzy,  phrenzy  ; — ^phrenology, 
**  phrwizy." 

The  eighth  class  are  the  monkeys, — ^who  keep  grinning 
and  chattering  at  a  great  rate,  and  in  such  a  way,  that  you 
would  at  first  believe  they  were  uttering  a  very  voluble  dis- 
course in  an  unknown  tongue ;  but  on  more  attentive  notice 
you  find,  that  it  is  no  language  at  all, — ^mere  sound  without 
meaning.  These  are  a  very  mischievous  race,  and  fond  of 
playing  unlucky  tricks,  but  are  extremely  apt  to  injure  them- 
selves by  their  absurd  attempts  to  imitate  human  actions. 

The  ninth  class  are  the  bears.  These  are  a  very  rough, 
uncultivated  class,  inhabiting  naturally  the  most  barren 
wastes,  or  icy  regions,  where  nothing  of  the  vegetable  kind 
can  grow.  Hence  they  despise  all  the  beauties  of  nature ; 
and  though  their  .own  form  is  one  of  the  most  homely,  they 
imagine  their  shapeless  cubs  to  be  the  very  perfection  of  ele- 
gance and  beauty ;  and  there  are  even  found  among  them 
who  pique  themselves  on  the  grace  and  dignity  of  their  move- 
ments in  dancing.  Although  their  hug  is  rather  formidable, 
it  is  very  possible  to  catch  and  muzzle  them,  when,  after  pro- 
per discipline,  they  form  a  natural  alliance  with  the  monkey, 
and  afford  pretty  sport  for  children. 

A  tenth  class  are  the  swike,— who  delight  to  wallow  in  the 
mud,  and  hate  nothing  so  much  as  cleanliness  and  decency. 
Whoever  enters  their  sty,  would  do  well  to  stop  his  nose,  if 
his  olfactory  nerves  are  not  of  the  dullest. 

The  eleventh  class  are  the  asses, — who,  though  a  very 
respectable,  patient^  grave,  and  sedate  set  of  creatures,  pos-^ 
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sess  tlie  quality  of  obstinacy  in  such  iUimitable  perfection, 
that  neither  blows  nor  kindness  have  the  smallest  effect  in 
turning  them  from  the  path  they  think  proper  to  go  in. 
They  stand,  as  the  poet  informs  us, 

"  Cudgel-proof, 
"  And  steadfast  as  the  uochiseird  rock  of  flint, 
**  Regardless  though  the  heaTens'  high  marble  roof 
«'  Should  fall  upon  their  skulls,  with  mortal  dint." 

Upon  them,  both  on  account  of  thar  amazing  vis  inertke^ 
and  the  limited  range  of  their  intellect,  we  have  ever  despaired 
of  making  any  impression,  and  sooth  to  say,  we  do  not  desire 
it*  We  may  add,  that  their  dialect  is  extremely  confined, 
and  that  they  have  only  one  mode  of  expresnng  their  sen. 
timents  on  all  occasions,  namely,  by  braying. 

The  twelfth  and  last  ckiss  we  shall  at  present  mention  are 
the  CUBS,— who,  although  fawning  enough  upon  occasion, 
are  perpetually  snarling  and  yelping  at.  the  heels  of  some 
animal  nobler  than  themselves.  The  pertinacity  and  appa. 
rent  fury  with  which  they  attack  a  trocqier'^s  charger,  or  a 
blood  mare,  or  even  that  formidable  machine,  a  mail-ooadi 
drawn  by  four  swift  steeds,  and  rattling  in  all  the  panoply  of 
chains  and  traces  through  some  country  town,  would  seem 
to  entitle  them  to  the  attribute  of  courage,  were  not  the  com- 
parative sqfUy  of  the  operation  demonstrated  by  the  thou- 
sands of  instances  in  which  their  apparent  boldness  escapes 
with  impunitjf.  It  will,  however,  sometimes  happen,  that  one 
of  the  steeds  aforesud,  irritated  by  a  more  than  ordinary 
tone  of  impertinence  in  his  canine  foe,  will  lend  the  yelper 
sudi  a  salute  as  may  lay  him  sprawling  in  the  kennel,-*-and, 
changing  his  yelp  into  a  howl,  send  him  home  limjnng  and 
lamed  for  life. 

After  this  enumeration,  we  must  with  sorrow  allow,  that 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  do  not  entirely  consist  of  such  ani- 
mals as  we  have  mentioned,  of  whose  hostility  no  one  takes 
any  account,  or  cares  whether  it  is  bestowed  upon  him  or 
not.    These  ranks  are  sometimes  <<  forced  with  those  that 
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**  should  be  ours,^-M)aines  qualified  to  adorn  a  good  cause, 
and  almost,  if  that  were  possible,  to  uphold  a  bad  one.  But 
tbe  number  of  these,  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  see,  is  di- 
miniahing  daily  ;  and  we  entertain  no  doubt,  that  at  no  very 
cKstant  period,  all  will  declare  themselves  for  us  whose  ac- 
cesnon  is  any  way  desirable.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  know 
that  we  have  truth  on  our  side,  ''  a  tower  of  strength,  which 
they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want;^  and  whatever  may 
be  the  appearance  of  the  contest  at  the  present,  we  are  as- 
sured the  time  will  come  when  they,  who  now  oppose  them- 
sdves  to  an  inductive  science,  would  give  <<  all  the  shoes  in 
*^  th«r  shop^  that  they  had  kept  themselves  quiet ;  and  when 
they  will  be  left  without  any  alternative  but  to  consider  in 
which  of  the  above-designated  classes  they  shall  choose  to  place 
themsdves. 

Thou^  for  the  present,  we  know  that  there  are  in  so. 
ciety  many  wmthy  and  bona  Jlde  opponents,  towards  whom 
we  profess  no  hostility,  but  whom,  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
allowed  us,  we  would  convert  into  friends ;  we  shall  shew  no 
mercy  to  those  vulgar  adversaries  who  contend  with  us  for 
victory  without  caring  Cor  truth.  One  den  of  such  there  does 
enst,  who,  we  know,  are  among  the  list  of  incorrigibles,  and 
against  whom  we  proclaim  <*  war  to  the  knife.*^  In  this  con. 
test  we  have  hoisted  the  black  flag,  and  will  neither  give  nor 
receive  quarter.  They  formerly,  in  a  very  celebrated  mani- 
festo, the  boasted  chartar  of  their  corporation,*  announced 
themselves  to  the  world  as  a  set  o(  beasts^  and  truly  the  nature 
of  their  demeanour  since  has  been  such  as  not  to  belie  the  ap- 
pellation ;  but  they  there  assumed  to  themselves  characters  of 
aome  of  the  nobler  tribes,  to  which  we  are  sure  they  have  no 
just  claims, — as  a  lion,  a  tiger,  or  a  panther,  however  fero- 
dous,  would  disdain  to  herd  among  the  rabble  rout  We 
know  the  whole  kennel  well,  and  have  listened  sometimes  to 
their  midnight  bowlings ;  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  it  is 
impoa^ble  to  distinguish  any  thing  better  than  the  gabbling  of 

*  Chaldcc  Manuscript. 
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geese^^the  screeching  of  owls— the  chattering  ofmonkeys 
and  parrots-— the  roaring  of  bears — ^the  grunting  of  hogs— the 
braying  of  asses— «nd  the  yelping  of  curs.*  Such  are  the 
components  of  Blachwoods  Menagerie. — The  appearance  of 
our  First  Number  will  be  the  signal  for  a  general  yell  from  the 
whole  pack ;  but,  knowing  this,  we  are  prepared  for  it,  and 
shall  not  be  startled,  though  it  should  be  both  loud  and  long. 
Be  it  observed,  we  have  provided  a  quantity  of  hngpcies^  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  us  any  personal  damage;  and  we 
promise  we  shall  not  be  chary  in  our  manner  of  using  them. 


ARTICLE  X. 


LETTER  FROM  MISS  CORDELIA  HEARTLES& 

Royal  Circus,  99th  Ockber  18S3. 

Mr  Journalist,— Having  learned  from  my  brother  WiU 
liam,  who  is  a  phrenologbt,  that  a  book  to  be  called  the 
Phrenological  Journal  is  soon  to  appear,  I  hope  you  will  ex- 
cuse my  applying  to  you  thus  early,  in  a  matter  extremely 
interesting  to  me,  and  which  seems  to  be  quite  in  your  way. 

For  a  long  time  past,  my  brother  has  been  telling  me  a 
great  deal  about  bumps  and  skulls,  and  brains,  and  charac- 
ters,—-all  which  I  at  first  thought  was  poMtive  nonsense,  be- 
ing so  assured  by  Dr  Egomet,  who  attends  our  family,  and 
who,  I  thought,  should  know  best  about  the  skull  and  the 
brain,  in  spite  of  my  brother^s  very  decided  belief  that  our 


•  We  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  wxiten  in  Blackwood**  Magazine  axe 
legidmate  dcfloendaots  of  the  great  and  never-to-be-forgotten  MartinuB  Scribleriu; 
and  we  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  wonderful  simiUiity  in  many  reipecti* 
between  them  and  that  great  phQosopher.  We  are  told,  that  ac  soon  as  he  was 
bom  he  uttered  the  voice  of  nine  different  animals,— .'« he  cried  fike  a  calf— bleated 
like  a  sheep— chattered  like  a  magpie— grunted  like  a  hog— neighed  like  a  foal — 
croaked  like  a  raven— mewed  like  a  cat — gabbled  like  a  goose— and  brayed  like 
an  ass  ;*'  lo  that  it  appears  this  great  man  united  in  bis  own  perBon  almost  as  many 
qualities  as,  in  our  degenerate  days,  are  sufficient  to  furnish  out  contributors  to  a 
whole  magazine. 
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doctor  knows  no  more  about  the  matter  than  his  own  car- 
nage-horses. The  subject  too  is  always  laughed  at  by  din- 
iier-]iartie8  where  I  have  been,  (for  I  am  just  come  out), 
and  I  have  heard  it  called  tradi  by  a  professor  of  the  college 
whom  I  have  met,— dangerous  quackery  by  four  physicians, 
— cootemptiUe  nonsense  by  eleven  advocates,— and  d — d 
nonsense  by  a  good  many  captains,-  some  colonels,  and  two 
generals ;  all  of  whom  speak  very  decidedly,  and  declare 
that  they  have  treated  the  subject  with  the  contempt  it  de- 
serves, I^  avoiding  all  examintfliBn  of  it,  and  always  flying 
into  a  passion  when  its  name  is  mentioned.  That  was  all 
too  stiong  with  me  for  brother  William^s  opinion,  so  I  long 
thought  phrenology,  not  only  a  very  foolish  but  a  very  bad 
and  dangerous  thing. 

But  on  hearing  that  Dr  Chalmers  and  some  other  learned 
divines  were  of  a  different  opiiuon,  besides  a  good  many 
others,  as  dever  men  as  any  of  them,  I  began  to  think  it  must 
be  true  after  all,  and  begged  riiy  brother  to  lend  me  Mr 
Combers  book,  which  I  read  with  great  attention  and  delight^ 
though^  I  must  own,  there  were  some  parts  of  it  too  deep 
fat  me.  My  brother  took  me,  after  this,  to  sec  a  collection 
of  skulls  and  casts  of  heads,  which  were  explained  and  lec- 
tured upon,  for  it  was  a  little  lecture,  by  a  friend  of  his,  who 
is  a  very  clever  phrenologist.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
hearing  him  describe  all  the  bumps ;  and,  though  I  did  not 
like  to  hear  about  destructiveness  and  combativeness,  I  was 
enchanted  with  others  of  the  faculties,  particularly  that  de- 
lightfid  one  of  adheuveness,'  which  gives,  he  told  us,  attach- 
ment in  friendship  and  love,  ail  that  is  meant  by  constancy, 
and  that  sweet  fhUopra — (what  is  its  name  ?)  but  it  means 
the  love  of  children,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  that,  for  I 
love  children  dearly.  I  was  frightened  a  little  at  the 
honid  heads  of  the  murderers,  with  the  great  ugly  bumps 
behind  the  ears,  and  at  the  heads  of  the  idiots ;  but  the 
more  T  was  frightened  the  more  I  was  convinced,  which  my 
brepther  says  is  perfectly  philosophical.  In  short,  I  came 
aiA^  quite  a  convert.     But  in  my  eagerness  I  totally  forgot 
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a  drcumstaaoe  which  has  since  occurred  to  me,  aod  which 
caused  me  for  a  time  oonsiderable  uneasiness.  You  must 
know^  Mr  Journalist,  that  I  am  just  seventeen,  and,  like  most 
young  ladies  of  my  age,  I  have  been  not  a  little  interested  in 
certain  feelings  which  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  heart.  I  have  been  often  warned,  more  particularly  of 
late*  by  my  aunt  Sophy,  to  take  espedal  care  of  my  heart, 
and  I  set  about  watching  very  carefully,  for  some  time  past, 
all  its  fiutterings,  or,  as  I  have  heard  them  called,  pit-a-pat- 
ations ;  William  calls  the^ppts  phenomena.  Thus  I  took 
great  pleasure  at  my  leisure  hours  in  reading  a  delightful 
volume  of  sonnets  that  lies  in  aunt  Sophy^s  dressing-room, 
all  about  hearts  and  darts,— ^nd  the  hearts  of  lovers  being 
<x>nsumed  in  the  flames  of  love ;  and  last  year,  when  my  father 
brought  me^  a  gold  watch  for  my  Christmas  gift,  my  aunt 
presented  me  with  a  seal  to  hang  to  it,  with  the  device  of 
Cupid  trundling  a  wheelbarrow  loaded  with  hearts,  (which, 
you  will  allow,  is  very  pretty  and  classical,)  and  the  motto 
<<  Choisissez.^  I  have  indeed  been  sometimes  flatteringly 
told  of  my  beauty,  and  that  my  charms  would  one  day  make 
lome  young  fellow^s  heart  ache.  Now,  sir,  there  is  a  very 
handsome  and  interesting  young  gentleman  who  visits  us,  on 
whose  heart  I  once  imagined  I  had  made  a  very  evident  im- 
pij^ssion.  Indeed  there  is  a  sort  of  fiunily  understanding 
about  that  young  man  and  me*  When  I  thought  of  him  I 
was  sometimes  inclined  to  believe  that  our  hearts  were  de- 
signed for  each  other ;  but,  alas !  what  avails  all  this,  since  it 
turns  out  that  our  feelings  and  loves,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  haart  after  all.  You  know,  Mr 
Journalist,  that  pretty  duet  by  Sir  John  Stevenson, 

^*  Tell  me  where  is  &ncy  bred^ 
"  In  the  heart  or  in  the  head  ?'* 

My  brother  says  that  <<  fancy^  here  means  <'  love,"^  and  that 
Sir  John  did  not  know,  (what  /  know  now,)  that  it  belongs 
to  the  head,— -otherwise  he  would  never  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion. But  it  did  for  a  little  while  distress  me  to  think,  that 
instead  of  having  a  heart,  as  I  had  imagined,  with  all  the 
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faopes  and  fears,  and  delieious  fedings  of  love  belonging  to 
it,  there  is  nothing  in  my  bosom -better  than  ap  ugly  muscu- 
lar bundle  of  fibres,  (so  at  least  William  says,)  thumping 
amgr  with  no  more  feeling  than  the  pendulum  of  our  house, 
doek.  Then  all  my  aunt  Sophy ^s  book  of  sonnets  is  non- 
sesse  fimm  beginning  to  end,  and  my  beautiful  seal,  with  the 
motto  and  device,  quite  without  meaning.  **  Must  I  throw 
it  away  F*  thou^t  I,  <<  or,  what  is  worse,  get  a  skull  en- 
graved upon  it  with  *  memento  morif^  But  what  disap- 
pointed me  most  was,  thatAii|L  tiie  care  and  watchfulness  I 
had  bestowed  for  the  last  two  years  over  the  flutterer  in  my 
bosom  was  quite  thrown  away,  as  I  now  found  I  should 
have  directed  my  whole  attention  to  the  bump  of  adhesive* 
ness  on  the  back  of  my  head. 

When  in  the  midst  of  these  contemplations,  I  received  a 
letter  from  my  lover,  who  knows  nothing  about  phrenology, 
and  still  goes  on  with  the  old  notion  of  hearts;  and  the 
letter  was  all  about  hearts,-«*and  our  hearts  and  hands 
being'  united,  "  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  every 
^^  thing  in  the  world,^  as  Mathews  says.  And  next  day 
he  called  upon  me,  and  pressed  his  suit  with  great 
ardour,  praying  me  to  let  him  know  if  my  heart  was  en- 
gaged ;  I  told  him  it  was  not.  Then  he  asked  if  he  might 
hope  that  my  heart  felt  an  interest  in'  his  favour.  To  which 
I  refdied,  quite  gravely,  that  it  was  impossible  it  ever  could 
feel  an  interest  in  him  or  any  one,  for  I  had  just  discovered 
that  my  heart  was  utterly  callous  and  insensible,  totally  void 
of  dtber  sentiment  or  feeling,  and  nothing  more  than  a  piece 
of  fibrous  flesh.  Upon  this,  my  lover  opened  his  eyes  so 
wide,  and  eyed  my  counteoance  at  the  same  time  with  such 
a  glance,  that  I  evidently  saw  he  apprehended  that  all 
was  not  right  in  my  upper  story ;  so,  as  I  like  a  littie  fun, 
I  thought  I  would  keep  up  the  joke,  and  try  its  effect  on  my 
swmn  for  some  time  longer.  I  therefore  continued  to  main- 
tain the  most  serious  countenance  while  he  sidled  a  little 
away  from  me,  considering  what  he  sliould  say  next.  When 
he  bad  recovered  soqiewhat  from  his  surprise,  be  said  I  surely 


it 
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could  not  be  serious.  I  assured  him  I  never  was  more  serious 
in  my  life.  *^  That  your  heart  is  callous  and  insensible,''  said 
he,  ^^  I  will  never  believe,  when  I  have  myself  been  so  often 
witness  to  its  sensibility,  and  know  the  tenderness  and 
sweetness  of  your  disposition,  so  that  if  your  heart  is  not 
suscepUble  of  the  most  delicate  and  ardent  emotions,  there 
<^  is  not,  I  am  persuaded,  a  susceptible  heart  in  the  world.*" 
My  dear  friend,'*'  said  I,— <*  I  know  it ;  there  m  no  such 
thing  in.  nature  as  a  susceptible  heart,  at  least  there  is 
none  in  woman.  I  know  A  my  own  heart  has  no  more 
tendeniess  nor  susceptibilitythan  that  of  a  tiger,  a  bear, 
a  hyena,  or  a  crocodile.^  Here  my  auditor  gradually 
pushed  his  chair  farther  from  mine, — but  I  continued  with- 
out appearing  to  observe  him.  ^'  You  will  find  it  so»  believe 
**  me, — and  I  am  well  assured  that  those  of  my  whole  sex 
^^  are  in  no  better  condition.  No,*"  exclumed  I,  ^<  don't  talk  to 
me  of  hearts.  It  is  all  a  deception,  with  which  the  artful 
and  designing  of  my  sex  have  deluded  the  ignorant  and 
unwary  of  yours.  I  will  no  longer  be  guilty,  of  continuing 
so  gross  a  delusion ;  but  know,"  said  I,  rising  and  assum- 
ing a  tragedy  air,  *^  if  you  really  wish  to  discover  the  seat  of 
true  aiFection,  and  of  all  those  sentiments  and  sensibilities 
you  so  much  admire,-— here," — said  I,  turning  majestically, 
and  placing  my  hand  on  the  back  of  my  head,  just  upon  the 
bump  of  adhesiveness,— -^<  ItisaU  hereJ**  And  at  the  same 
time  taking  out  my  comb,  and  letting  my  tresses,  which  are 
very  long  and  luxuriant,  flow  down  my  back,  I  threw  just 
such  a  portion  of  wildness  and  enthusiasm  into  my  eyes  and 
countenance  as  might  give  me  the  look  of  a  very  pretty 
maniac. 

Words  cannot  express  the  astonishment  of  my  lover  at  this 
last  sally,  which  he  doubtless  considered  the  effect  of  sheer 
madness.  His  eyes  stared, — ^his  lips  quivered, — ^his  coun- 
tenance  became  deadly  pale,  and  he  evinced  all  the  marks 
of  terror  and  distress ;  so  that,  unless  I  had  been  anxious 
to  see  the  success  of  my  experiment,  I  should  certainly  have 
betrayed  myself  and  laughed  outright.     «\t  last  he  muttered 
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something  about  being  sorry  he  had  an  appointment  else-* 
irfaere,  and  made  a  very  awkward  retreat  from  the  room, 
and  a  speedy  one  from  the  house.  I  could  only  contain  my- 
self till  he  was  out  of  hearing,  when,  although  it  was  very 
cruel,  I  laughed  till  my  sides  ached  ! — ^No,  I  never  enjoyed 
a  game  at  cross-purposes  half  so  much. 

On  the  breakfast  table,  next  morning,  I  saw  a  letter, 
in  my  lover^s  well-known  hand,  waiting  the  coming  down 
ct^^my  father.  I  left  the  parlour  that  I  might  not  ap- 
pear to  have  seen  it.  At  Mlkfast  I  observed  my  father 
look  unusually  grave,  and  two  or  three  times  direct  a  scru- 
tinizing glance  to  my  side  of  the  table.  I  was,  however, 
entirely  on  my  guard,  and  behaved  with  the  most  perfect 
decorum.  After  breakfast,  I  rose  and  took  my  work,  and 
sat  down  quietly  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  while  my 
father  and  aunt  Sophy  conversed  in  a  low  voice  about 
something  which  I  could  not  distinctly  hear, — but  I  am 
pretty  sure,  from  the  looks  they  directed  towards  me,  that 
I  was  the  prindpal  subject.  I  heard  aunt  Sophy  say  re- 
peatedly, **  Poor  thing  !"  My  father  once  or  twice  said, 
rather  peevishly,—**  Nonsense !  Y\\  not  believe  it  ;^  and 
once,  I  think,  I  heard  him  use  the  word  *<  villain.^  I  un- 
derstood all  this  better  than  I  chose  to  let  them  know ; 
and  to  give  them  more  freedom,  I  sat  down  to  the  piano- 
forte,  and  played  some  of  the  most  noisy  pieces  I  could 
tlnnk  of.  At  dinner,  and  all  the  evening,  my  father 
and  aunt  were  more  than  usually  kind  and  attentive  to 
me.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  "  I  see  the  reason  of  all  this, 
but  I  will  die  before  I  betray  myself.'*  For  a  day  or  two  I 
thought  the  matter  would  surely  be  expluned  :  first,  I 
thought  my  lover  would  call,  then  I  thought  he  would  write. 
— ^  Surely,''  thought  I,  "  he  will  not  give  me  up  without 
another  trial.''  But  a  whole  week  has  elapsed,  and  I  have 
neither  seen  nor  heard  from  him,^and  my  brother  told  me 
yesterday,  that  he  had  gone  for  a  few  days  to  the  coun- 
try. I  then  began  to  think  that  I  had  carried  the  matter 
too  far ;  and  though  he  cannot  fail  in  time  to  discover  his 
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mistake,  and  sec  that  <<  I  am  not  mad,^  I  cannot  bear  that 
be  should  think  so  even  for  another  week.  I  therefore  have 
deemed  it  the  best  way,  dear  Mr  Journalist,  to  address 
this  letter  to  you,  and  to  beg  you  will  assure  my  swain, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  passed,  I  am  as  perfectly 
in  my  senses  as  he  is ;  and  although  I  cannot  offer  him  my 
heartp  the  bump  <^  adhesiveness  on  the  back  of  my  head 
will  do  evety  bit  as  well ;  and  as  it  is  very  large,  it  will, 
when  I  give  him  my  hand,  attach  me  to  him  for  life.  I  re^ 
main,  dear  Mr  Journalist,  your  very  obedient  humble  ser- 
vant,  Cordelia  Heartless. 


ARTICLE  XI. 


APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  TO  CRITICISM. 

It  is  one  of  the  marks  of.  true  science,  by  which  it  may 
without  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  what  is  fiedse,  that 
the  instant  it  b  discovered,  by  whatever  means  the  discovery 
is  made,  it  becomes  available  for  purposes  of  utility.  None 
of  the  metaphysical  systems  rqpurding  the  mind  has  ever  been 
converted  to  any  useful  purpose ;  nor  are  they  capable  of 
being  so  converted :  for  though  they  have  been,  by  the  great 
but  misapplied  ingenuity  of  thmr  authors,  devised  with  the 
express  intent  of  explaining  some  of  the  phenomena  of  mind, 
they  all  of  them  leave  untouched  a  greater  number  of  pheno- 
.  mena  than  they  attempt  to  explain ;  and  of  many  of  the 
most  ordinary  and  striking  facts  they  do  not  pretend  to  give 
any  explanation.  The  investigations  of  phrenology,  as  is 
well  known,  were  not  begun  with  any  view  of  forming  a  sys- 
tem,  and  were  merely  the  result  of  following  out  a  tnun  of 
observations  (to  which  the  first  discoverer  was  led  more  by  ac. 
cident  than  design),  with  regard  to  the  functions  and  uses  of 
different  parts  of  the  brain.  But  no  sooner  had  these  inves« 
ligations  been  carried  to  a  certain  length,  and  the  conclusions 
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to  which  these  led,  been  placed  in  th^  due  order,  than  a  syft* 
tern  unfidded  spontaneously,  more  perfect  by  fieur  than  any 
which  human  ingenuity  could  devise,  and  mare  perfect, 
merely  for  this  reason,  because  it  proceeded  from  an  obser^ 
Tation  of  nature,  and  was  not  the  product  of  human  inge^ 
nuity.  No  sooner  was  this  system  evolved,  than  it  was 
found  to  be  capable  of  b^g  applied  to,  and  of  explaining 
with  ease,  those  differences  in  the  characters  and  talents  of 
men  which  had  ba£9ed  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  acute  me* 
tapbyadans.  They  who  have  studied  the  subject,  and  who 
have  consequently  accustomed  themselves  to  think  phrenolo- 
gically,  are  able,  in  all  cases  of  real  character,  even  the  most 
anomalous,  to  disown  the  oombinatioo  of  powers  and  feelings 
(according  to  the  phrenological  system),  which  produce  the 
manifestations  perceived;  and  whenever  a  character  is  well 
or  naturally  described,  either  in  real  or  fictitious  writing, 
have  no  difficulty  in  applying  to  the  delineation  the  same 
mode  of  analyms.  We,  who  have  experienced  this  in  num- 
berless instances,  feel,  in  the  occurrence  of  every  new  case, 
a  confident  expectati<m  that  it  is  capable  of  being  explained 
iBlisiactorily  on  phrenological  principles,  and  we  are  never 
disappointed*  We  can  assure  our  readers,  that,  if  they  will 
only  be  persuaded  to  try  the  efficacy  of  this  system  as  a  me- 
dium of  thought,  they  will  find  it  to  furnish  a  key  to  human 
diaracter,  and  to  afford  an  insight  into  human  nature,  of 
which,  antecedently  to  actual  experience,  they  could  not  have 
foaaed  the  remotest  conception. 

It  is  our  intention  occasionally  to  ^ve  examples  of  this 
mode  of  applying  the  science,  by  analyzing  a  few  of  the  cha- 
racters which  occur  in  the  writings  of  some  of  our  best  dra- 
matists imd  novelists ;  and  we  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  shew, 
that  those  writers  who,  in  their  delineation  of  character,  have 
shewn  the  deepest  and  most  accurate  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  are  throughout  the  most  strictly  phrenological ;  that 
characters  drawn  with  a  due  attention  to  nature,  may,  with 
ease,  and  in  every  case,  admit  of  being  translated  as  it  were 
into  phrenological  language ;  and  that  the  writers  alluded  to 
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have  in  fact  accurately  described  the  manifestations  of  those 
faculties  which  have  been  more  distinctly  revealed  to  us  by 
phrenology,  only  without  giving  them  the  phrenological 
names.  We  trust  that  we  shall  not  have  proceeded  far  in 
this  sort  of  analysis  without  proving,  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
unprejudiced  readers,  that  phrenology  is  no  other  than  a  sys- 
tematic view  of  human  nature,  and  that  whatever  is  natural 
is  just  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  degree  phrenolo. 
g^cal. 

In  our  present  Number,  we  mean  to  give  an  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  science  may  thus  be  made  subser- 
vient  to  criticism,  and  in  doing  so  we  meditate  ^^  no  middle 
^'  flight.'"  We  mean  not  to  expend  our  time,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  flying  at  inferior  game ;  we  shall  not  hesitate  at 
once  to  grapple  with  the  very  highest,  and  shall  choose  our 
first  example  from  Shakq)eare  himself.  We  do  this  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  Because  the  characters  of  that  incomparable 
master  are  invariably  drawn  with  such  a  force  and  breadth, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  lines  by  which  they  are 
pourtrayed;  and,  secondly.  Because  it  is  admitted,  on  all 
hands,  that  he  possessed  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  the 
most  profound  and  accurate  of  any  man  who  ever  wrote,  in- 
somuch that  it  has  been  often  observed,  that  studying  Shak- 
speare  is  studying  nature. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  MACBETH. 

This  character  has  been  alleged  by  some  critics  to  be  out  of 
nature.  They  have  thought,  that  no  man,  who  possessed  in 
any  degree  the  good,  nay,  the  great  qualities  with  which  he 
is  described  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  or  who  was  capable 
of  the  noble  actions  there  attributed  to  him,  could  have  sud- 
denly become  so  wicked  as  to  murder  his  kinsman  and  his 
king,  when  under  the  protection  of  his  roof,  without  provoca- 
tion, and  without  any  other  modve  than  that  of  inordinate 
ambition.    Others  have  with  more  reason  vindicated  Shak- 
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speare  from  aoj  departure  from'  nature  in  this  particular,  ob- 
serving, that  nothing  is  more  inconsistent  than  the  human 
character,  and  that  many  times  men,  who  are  far  from  being 
destitute  of  good  qualities,  and  who  are  even  capable  of  per- 
forming great  and  noble  actions,  may  be  drawn  on  by  strong 
temptation  to  commit  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  of  which 
antecedently   they  would   have   conceived   themselves  alto- 
gether  incapable.     When  the  Prophet  declared  to  Hazael, 
yet  uninfluenced  by  the  desire  of  a  crown,  the  various  atro- 
dties  he  should  commit  to  obtain  one,  he  exclaimed  with 
horror, — <'  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great 
'*  thing  ?*— -and  yet    Hazael    did    as   had    been   foretold. 
Though  aware,  however,  of  these  inconsistencies  in  the  cha^ 
racters  of  mankind,  previously  to  the  discovery  of  that  system 
of  the  human  mind  which  has  been  revealed  to  us  by  phre- 
nolt^y,  we  were  not  before  this  able  to  trace  the  sources  from 
whence  these  inconsistencies  arose ;  nor  were  we  able  to  see 
to  what  lengths  they  might  be  carried,  nor  whether  all  men 
were  equally  liable  to  sucli  aberrations  from  the  known  path 
of  right  and  duty.*      We  have  thought  it  might   be   in- 
teresting to  examine  the  characteic  of  Macbeth,  as  pourtrayed 
by  our  great  dramatic  poet,  by  the  principles  of  our  new 
sdence,  and  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  shew  that  it  is 
strictly  conformable  not  only  to  nature,   but  also  to  phre- 
nology. 

In  the  third  scene  of  the  first  act,  after  the  prophetic  ad- 
dresses of  the  witches  (which  in  one  event  had  been  almost 
in  the  instant  verified),  the  bare  thought  of  the  murder, 
just  suggested  to  him,  throws  him  into  a  state  of  the  greatest 
mental  agitation.  His  ambition  and  his  conscientious  feelings 
are  immediately  placed  in  violent  opposition  :— 

Two  truths  are  told. 
As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme. — ^I  thank  you,  gentlemen. — 
This  supernatural  soliciting 


*  Thecombiiiatttmof  the  lower  propensides  with  the  higher  sentimeDts,  indif. 
feivnt  degrees  of  zelAtive  itreogth,  in  the  same  individiMl,  acoountt  for  an  immeiMe 
Dumber  ofactioiM  apparently  anomalous. 
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Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good : — ^If  ill^ 
Why  hath  it  siven  me  earnest  of  success^ 
Commencing  m  a  truth  ?  I  am  thane  of  Cawdor : 
If  ffood,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  homd  image  doth  unfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs. 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?  Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings : 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical. 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise ;  and  nothing  is. 
But  what  is  not 

It  appears  from  this  opening,  that  the  ambition  of  Mac- 
beth, depending  on  his  self-esteem^  acquisitiveness^  and  hve 
of  approbation^  is  strong.  His  soul  dilates  at  the  swelling 
thought  *^  of  the  imperial  theme."^  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  that  he  is  not  without  conscientiotisness  and  vene- 
ralioh ;  but  that  these  are  moderate  in  degree,  and  not  suf- 
ficient,—or  not  suiBciently  active  to  keep  down  the  evil 
thoughts  that  begin  to  rise  in  his  mind.  Had  these  been  suf- 
ficiently strong,  such  evil  thoughts,  if  they  had  risen  at  all, 
would  have  risen  only  to  be  instantly  repressed.  It  occurs 
to  him,  however,  in  his  desire  to  avoid  crime,  tliat  it  may 
not  be  necessary  for  his  purpose  : 

If  chance  will  have  me  king, — ^why  chance  may  crown  me. 
Without  my  stir. 

And  at  last  he  resolves  to  leave  things  to  thdr  course,  and 
to  be  guided  by  circumstances : 

Come  what  come  may. 
Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

In  the  next  scene,  temptations  gather  around  Macbeth, 
when  the  king  declares  his  purpose  of  visiting  his  castle ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  invests  his  son  Malcolm  with  the  Utle 
of  "  Prince  of  Cumberland  ^  thereby  openly  designating  him 
as  heir  to  the  crown : 

The  Prince  of  Cumberland !  That  is  &  step 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'erleap, 
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FcMT  in  m^  way  it  lies.    Stars^  hide  your  fires ! 
Lcet  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires : 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand !  Yet  let  that  be^ 
Which  the  eye  fears^  when  it  is  done^  to  see. 

Here  it  is  evident  he  is  now  becoming  more  familiar  with 
the  thoughts  of  murder.  Destructiveness^  secreHveness^  and 
cautiousness,  seem  all  to  have  a  share  in  dictating  this  speech, 
while  consdeniiousness  and  love  of  approbation  seem  only  so 
far  awake  as  to  shew  him  the  evil  nature  of  the  deeds  he  is 
meditating,  without  makipg  him  resolve  to  avoid  them.  His 
desire  seems  to  be,  **  not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  un- 
«  known.^ 

In  the  next  scene,  Lady  Macbeth,  by  a  few  expresave 
touches,  pourtrays  his  character  to  the  life : 

Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor ;  and  shalt  be 

What  thou  art  promised : — ^Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature ; 

It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

To  catch  the  nearest  way :  Thou  wouldst  be  great ; 

Art  not  without  ambition ;  but  without 

Tbe  illness  should  attend  it.    What  thou  wouldst  highly. 

That  wouldst  thou  holily ;  wouldst  not  play  false. 

And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  yin. 

• 

In  perusing  this,  which  would  almost  appear  to  be  the 
diaracter  of  a  man  of  average  good  dispo^tions,  we  must 
consider  the  character  of  the  person  who  draws  it.  It  is 
Lady  Macbeth,  who  is  throughout  represented  as  a  bold  bad 
woman,  selfish,  cruel,  remorseless,  of  unbounded  ambition, 
without  principle,  and  without  any  benevolent  or  virtuous 
feeling.  She  says  that  Macbeth  is  *^  too  full  o^  the  milk  of 
*'  human  kindness,^  (a  most  expressive  term  for  benevole^ice), 
not  that  we  are  to  understand  this  to  have  been  very  pre- 
dominant in  his  character,  but  that  he  is  not,  as  she  is,  utterly 
destitute  of  that  sentiment.  His  benevolence,  and  all  his  higher 
sentiments,  seem  to  be  moderate,  while  the  propensities  lead- 
ing to  ambition  are  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  them  efiec- 
tually ;  and  if  there  is  any  hesitation  in  his  own  mind,  it  is 
afterwards  overborne  by  the  influence  of  the  lady,  who 
seems,  for  all  that  is  ill,  a  much  more  determined  character. 
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In  saying  ^<  what  tliou  wouldst  highly,  that  thou  woiildst 
holily,"  she  docs  not  mean  that  her  husband'^s  feelings  of  right 
were  so  strong  as  to  reject  any  elevation  to  which  he  was  not 
justly  entitled, — for  she  immediately  qualifies  it  by  adding^ — 
"  Wouldst  net  play  fol^e^  but  yet  wouldst  vcrongly  u^n  ;^ 
that  he  would  scruple  at  doing  a  very  bold  and  wicked  act 
himself,  though  he  would  have  no  objection  to  profit  by  a 
wicked  act  done  by  another.  She  explains  this  still  farther 
in  what  follows  : — 

Thou'd'st  have^  great  Glamis^ 
That,  which  cries.  Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou  have  it; 
And  iluU  wJiich  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do. 
Than  wishest  sluntld  be  undone. 

But  she  is  aware  of  his  want  of  deci^on.  His  dispositions 
are  not,  as  her^s  are,  entirely  on  the  side  of  evil.  Though 
she  knows  it  is  love  of  approbation  and  cautiousness^  not 
conscientiousnessy  that  would  restrain  him,  yet  she  fears, 
that  without  her  influence  these  may  prevail  so  far  as  to 
make  him  lose  the  glorious  opportunity  that  now  offers  itself. 
Conscious  of  her  own  power,  and  of  the  influence  which  a 
determined  spirit  possesses  over  one  that  is  balanced  between 
opposite  molives,  she  exclaims, 

Hie  thee  hither. 
That  I  ma^  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear  ; 
And  chastise,  with  the  valour  qfmu  tongue. 
All  that  impedes  thee  ftoxn  the  eolden  round. 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  would  seem 
To  have  thee  crowned  lyithal. 

The  soliloquy  in  the  seventh  scene  opens  to  us  the  charac- 
ter of  Macbeth  still  farther.  From  the  first  part  of  it,  it  will 
appear,  that  his  veneration  and  hope  are  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  be  felt  as  religious  sentiments,  or  that  not  having  been 
turned  into  the  channel  of  true  religion,  they  are  dormant 
and  useless  for  any  moral  purpose. 

He  is  willing  to  "  jump  the  life  to  come,*"  were  he  only 
.  j^fi^of  immediate  success  *^  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal 
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of  lime;'"  but  his  cautioo  seems  to  have  been  great,  and  fully 
alive  to  aU  the  dangers  of  the  attempt,  so  far  as  r^arded 
this  world.  He  reooUects,  that  ^*  whoso  sheds  man^s  blood, 
^  b^  man  shall  his  Uood  be  shed  ;^  a  maxim  perhaps  more 
religioasly  acted  upon  io,/&nn^r  days  than  it  is  at  present ;  as 
the  death  even  of  a  common  clansman  was  sure  to  excite  a 
determined  purpose  of  revenge  in  the  breasts  of  a  whole  clan, 
and  addom  passed  without  ample  retribution.  Hence  the 
feUowing  reflections  arise : 

But,  in  these  cases. 
We  8tiD  have  judgment  here ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  in8tnicti<m8,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  pL^e  the  inventor.    This  even-handed  Justice 
Commends  th'  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips. 

What  fellows  would  almost  appear  to  be  dictated  by  con- 
MtmHominess  ;  but  that  feefing,  as  we  sud  before,  seems  to 
have  been  only  so  strong  as  to  point  out  what  is  right,  not 
stnmg  enough  to  induce  a  resolution  to  do  it : 

He's  here  in  double  trust : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject ; 
Strong  both  against  the  deed,*-then  as  his  host. 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door. 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself. 

To  a  mind  well  constituted,  the  bare  mention  of  these  mo- 
tives would  have  been  sufficient  to  supersede  every  other.  Had 
amtdeniununesM  been  strong,  it  would  have  presented  these 
as  excluding  eveiy  thought  of  such  a  deed ; — there  could,  after 
this,  have  been  no  hesitation  upon  the  subject.  No  temptati<»i 
could,  in  this  case,  have  induced  the  individual  to  do  a  deed 
so  abhorrent  to  every  good  feeling.  But  Macbeth  requires 
othfr  motives  to  persuade  him  agdnst  it ;  and  he  brings  to 
his  aid  the  Uroe  of  approbation^  which,  in  him,  seems  to  be  a 
far  stronger  feeling  than  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  : 


i,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
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The  deq)  damnation  of  his  taking-off ! 
And  pity^  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe, 
Striduiff  the  blasts  or  heaven's  cherubin^  hors'd 
tTpon  tne  sightless  couriers  of  die  air^ 
Shall  blow  tne  horrid  deed  in  every  eye. 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind.     I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself. 
And  falls  on  the  other. — 

It  would  appear,  that  without  any  great  share  of  moral 
feeling,  Macbeth's  catUion  and  hve  of  approbation  have  now 
almost  persuaded  him  to  lay  aside  the  murderous  designs 
which  he  had  once  entertained.  But  to  prevent  this,  the 
lady  now  comes  in,  and,  with  her  wiles  and  persuasions,  turns 
the  beam  which  was  only  slightly  swayed  toward  virtue, 
and  casts  the  balance  to  the  opposite  side.  It  will  be  seen, 
that,  probably  knowing  her  temper,  and  his  contempt  for 
every  thing  that  savoured  of  goodness,  he  does  not  hint  any 
consciendous  motive  to  hevj  but  only  dwells  on  what  miglU 
have  some  effect  with  lier— /oi;^  of  approbation  : 

We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business : 
He  hath  honour* d  me  of  late  ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss. 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

The  manner  in  which  this  is  met  by  Lady  Macbeth  is 
worthy  of  notice.  There  are  three  things  which  a  man  can- 
not bear  without  uneasiness,  and  least  of  all  from  a  woman 
he  loves ;  the  appearance  of  contempt — ^the  imputation  of  in- 
difference,-—and  the  suspicion  of  cowardice.  To^  a  man  of 
Macbeth^s  temper,  in  whom  the  lo^e  of  approbation  and  its 
inseparable  concomitants,  the  dislike  and  the  fear  of  disappro^ 
bation,  seem  to  have  been  predominant  feelings,  these  would 
be  all  highly  grating ;  and  it  will  be  observed,  that  Lady 
Macbeth  contrives  to  combine  them  all  in  her  reply,  which 
18  at  once  scornful,  sarcastic,  and  bitterly  taunting. — 

1  !  Was  the  hope  drunk, 

Whercan  you  dress'd  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since  ? 
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And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?  From  this  time. 
Such  I  account  thy  love.    Art  thou  qfeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour. 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?  Would'st  thou  have  that. 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem ; 
Letting  /  dare  not  wait  upon  /  would. 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'the  a^ige  ? 

Macbeth,  however,  does  not  yield  immediately,  but  rouses 
at  these  taunts.  He  answers  in  a  noble  and  spirited  man- 
ner— 

Pr'ythee,  peace : 
I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

Dr  Johnson  says,  that  *^  these  lines  ought  to  bestow  im- 
^*  mortality  on  the  author,  though  all  his  other  productions 
*^  had  been  lost!"  We  cannot  entirely  concur  in  this  un- 
qualified praise,  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  We  do  not  deny 
that  the  sentiment  is  noble,  but  it  is  not  the  highest  moral 
sentiment.  It  is  dictated  by  love  of  approbation^  and  not 
by  conscientiousness^  and  hence  it  is  the  more  conformable  to 
the  character  of  Macbeth.  He  does  not  say  that  he  dares  do 
all  that  is  just  and  right  and  virtuous,  but  all  that  is  becom- 
ing, all  that  is  great,  and  noble,  and  glorious:  not  that 
which  is  approved  by  his  own  conscience,  but  that  which  is 
^plauded  and  admired  by  men.  We  beg  of  our  readers 
to  observe  this  distinction ;  a  distinction  which  passed  un- 
observed by  the  acute  mind  of  Johnson,  but  which  is  per- 
fectly apparent  to  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  phreno- 

But  Lady  Macbeth,  as  she  has  no  compunctious  visitings 
of  ocmsdence  to  restrain  her  evil  intents,  so  neither  is  she 
turned  aside  from  her  purposes  by  any  desire  of  vain-glory. 
She  proceeds  to  turn  this  desire  in  him  against  itself.  She 
attacks  bim  on  the  point  of  consistency,  and  endeavours  to 
impress  him  with  the  idea  of  the  imbecility  and  utter  silli- 
ness of  a  wavering  and  unsettled  mind ;  and  the  disgrace  of 
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retracting  from  a  resolution  to  which  he  bad  sworn  by  all 
the  sacred  vows  of  heaven  : — 

What  beast  was  it  then^ 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it^  then  you  were  a  man ; 
And^  to  be  more  than  what  you  were^  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  than  man.    Nor  time,  nor  place. 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both : 
They've  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness  now 
Does  unmake  you. 

This  last  taunt  must  have  been  felt  by  Macbeth  with  pe* 
culiar  acuteness,  because  it  just  touches  the  weak  point  of 
his  character.  There  are  many  who  are  exceedingly  bold 
when  the  time  for  action  is  at  a  distance,  but  fall  away 
when  it  approaches.  Opportunity,  which  invigorates  others, 
takes  away  from  them  the  desire  and  almost  the  power  of 
acting ;  and  their  courage  requires  the  aid  of  example  and 
the  persuasion  of  spirits  more  determined  than  their  own. 
These  incentives  the  lady  supplies  as  she  can,  and  as  could 
only  be  done  by  the  boldest  and  most  unfeeling  of  her  sex. 
Provoked  to  the  uttermost  by  her  husband^s  want  of  resolu- 
tion, she  exclaims — 

I  have  given  suck ;  and  know 
How  tender  'tis,  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me : 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face. 
Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums. 
And  daah'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn,  as  you 
Have  done  to  this. 

Overcome  by  the  superior  energy  of  his  wife^s  character,  and 
ashamed  to  be  outdone  in  courage  by  a  woman,  Macbeth  has 
but  one  resource  more.  He  wishes  to  shew  the  reasonableness 
of  his  hesitation,  by  adverting  to  the  dangers  attending  the 
enterprise,  and  the  ruin  that  would  follow  an  unsuccessful 
attempt.  These  he  but  hints  at  in  the  few  expressive 
words,— 

If  we  should  Jail, 

to  which  she  contemptuously  and  impatiently  repli< 
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WefaUI 
But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place^ 
And  we'll  not  fail. 

She  has  now  brouglit  him  to  the  point  she  wishes — Cmi'^ 

scieniUmsnesSj  or  the  sense  of  right,  has  been  long  out  of  the 

question.     The  love  of  approbation  has  been  neutralized  by 

opposing  the  glory  of  courage,  firmness,   and  consistency, 

and  the  shame  of  their  opposites,  to  the  simple  reprobation 

due  to  crime ;  and  all  that  now  remains  is  a  lurking  portion 

of  cautiousnesSy  giving  rise  to  the  fear  of  discovery  and  failure* 

This  she  proceeds  to  remove  by  shewing  him  a  plan  by  which 

their  enterprise  may  be  easily  and  safely  accomplished,  while, 

at  the  same  time,  their  guilt  may  be  concealed,  and  the  blame 

of  it  transferred  to  the  guards  of  the  unfortunate  and  fated 

monarch  : 

When  Duncan  is  asleep^ 
(Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  hira^)  his  two  chamberlains  ' 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel  so  convince^ 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain^ 
Shall  be  a  fume^  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only :  When  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie^  as  in  a  death,. 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan?  what  not  piit  upon 
His  spongy  officers ;  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  ? 

This  plan,  proceeding  from  the  superior  readiness  and  in-^ 
▼ention  of  his  wife,  seems  to  delight  Macbeth.  It  removes 
his  only  remaining  scruple ;  and  he  yields  thenceforth  cnth*e- 
ly  to  her  wishes.  He  even  seems  to  express  admiration  of 
her  thorough  going  and  intrepid  spirit,  in  this  apostrophe :— ^ 

Bring  forth  men-children  only ! 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  conceive 

Nothing  but  males. 

But  even  to  the  last^  his  love  ()f  c^probcUiou  and  cauiioug'^ 
fU4Sf  acting  on  defective  conscientiougnesSf  prompt  the  desire 
of  avoiding  the  sliame  and  danger  of  the  crime,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  ruin  to  others. 
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Will  it  not  be  received. 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  used  their  very  daggers. 
That  they  have  done't  ? 

Impatient  to  fix  this  idea,  she  exclaims  eagerly, 

Who  dare  receive  it  other. 
As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death  ? 

She  here  almost  seems  to  scorn  his  slowness  of  apprehen- 
sion ;  but  concealing  this  scorn,  if  she  felt  it,  from  him,  she 
encourages  him  as  a  mother  would  do  a  fearful  child,  undl 
she  brings  him  entirely  into  that  state  that  is  fit  for  her  pur- 
pose. He  then  declares  his  resolution  to  be  fixed ;  but  still 
We  see  that  it  is  a  forced  resolution  to  do  something  which  he 
oonceiyes  was  formidable — 

I'm  settled,  and  bend  uv 
Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 

He  has  not  yielded  without  a  struggle ;  and  there  are  still 
some  remains  of  the  conflicting  feelings  in  his  mind,  of  which 
be  seems  consdous,  even  in  the  deore  he  expresses  of  oonoeal- 
ingthem: 

Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show  ; 
False  Jace  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  knotv. 

There  are  but  two  descriptions  of  persons  who  are  uni- 
formly at  peace  with  themselves :  they  whose  moral  senti- 
ments and  controlling  powers  so  far  predominate  over  the 
lower  propenriUes,  that  they  never  experience  any  tempta- 
tion strong  enough  to  induce  them  to  commit  crime,  and  they 
in  whom  the  lower  and  selfish  propensities  are  paramount^ 
and  whose  moral  feelings,  if  they  have  any,  are  too  feeble 
ever  to  thwart  or  interfere  with  them.  Between  these  two 
extremes  lie  many  degrees  of  moral  strength  and  weakness, 
in  some  of  which  the  tendency  upon  the  whole  may  lie  to- 
wards ^rtue,  and  in  others  there  may  be  a  preponderance  to 
vice,  but  in  all  of  them  (and  this,  it  must  be  owned,  is  the 
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general  condition  of  humanity,)  there  is  a  balancing  of  op- 
posite and  conflicting  principles,— and  it  depends  upon  the 
predominance  or  the  deficiency  of  the  superior  sentiments, 
whether  any  particular  temptation  addressing  itself  to  the 
lower  propensities  shall  be  successfully  resisted.  Macbeth 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  condition  here  described,  and  aIto«, 
gether  so  constituted,  that,  had  he  been  placed  in  favour- 
able circumstances,  he  might  have  passed  through  life  without 
falling  into  any  very  grievous  error,  and  might  have  left  be- 
hind him  a  fair,  or  even  a  high  reputation.  Unfortunately, 
bis  moral  and  restraining  sentiments  are  much  too  weak  to 
resist  the  lower  and  more  selfish  propensities,  which  are  ex- 
cited by  the  prospect  of  a  crown.  And  in  place  of  a  monitor 
to  bring  him  back  to  his  duty,  he  finds  in  his  wife  but  an 
additional  tempter  to  second  all  his  worse,  and  to  suppress 
his  better  emotions.  By  her  persuasion  he  does  that  which, 
without  it,  it  seems  evident,  he  would  not  have  done.  He 
muitiers  the  good,  the  unoffending  Duncan,  and  bids  adieu 
to  peace  of  mind  for  ever. 

It  is  proper  here  that  we  spare  a  word  or  two  for  the 
^  da^er-scene.*^  Notwithstanding  the  resolution  to  which 
he  has  been  worked  up,  the  better  feelings  are  not  so  entirely 
suppressed  in  Macbeth  as  to  leave  him  quite  at  his  ease. 
Though  determined  to  commit  the  crime,  he  still  feels  that  it 
is  a  grievous  crime  he  is  about  to  commit ;  accordingly,  when 
Banquo  leaves  him  for  the  night,  and  he  is  left  in  solitude  to 
his  own  reflections,— and  what  is  the  most  awful  state  to  a 
mind  not  at  ease  with  itself, — waiting  the  signal  for  the 
dreadful  act,  fancy,  aided  by  the  highly-excited  state  of  his 
powers,  presents  to  his  mind^s  eye  an  "  air-drawn  dagger,^ 
seeming  distinctly  visible,  yet  eluding  his  grasp.  This, 
though  a  highly  poetical  incident,  and  well  adapted  to  pro- 
duce a  powerful  effect  in  the  theatre,  is  not  without  example 
in  real  life.  It  is  perfectly  well  established,  that  a  high  de- 
gree of  excitement  in  some  of  the  organs  has,  in  numerous 
cases,  given  rise  to  the  curious  phenomenon  of  things 
and  persons,    not  present,  being  so  distinctly  apprehend- 
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ed  by  thc^  mind  as  to  be  mistaken  for  objects  really  vu 
able.  Macbeth  may  easily  be  conceived  to  have  undergone 
this  delusion  at  a  moment  of  such  awe  and  agitation ;  and 
tliat  this  is  the  cause  of  the  apparition  he  seems  quite  aware, 
when  he  declares  it  in  as  distinct  language  as  could  have  been 
used  by  a  phrenologist^ 

A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation. 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain. 

And  afterwards  he  observes. 

There's  no  such  thing, — 
It  is  the  bloody  business  that  informs 
Thus  to  my  eyes, — 

thus  rejecting  the  idea  of  the  appearance  being  supernatural, 
and  accounting  for  it,  quite  philosophically,  from  ordinary 
causes.  The  reminder  of  this  soliloquy  is  inimitably  fine, 
shewing  him  to  be  so  much  alive  to  the  horror  of  the 
crime  he  is  about  to  commit,  that  he  invokes,  even  inani- 
male  matter,  not  to  inform  against  him  : 

Thou  sound  and  firm  set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout. 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time 
Whidi  now  suits  with  it. 

This  horror,  it  may  be  thought,  might  have  led  him  to 
pause ;  but  be  has  now  gone  too  far  to  retract.  The  guUt 
of  the  crime  is  in  fact  already  incurred,  and  to  draw  back 
now  would  not  be  virtue,  but  cowardice,  the  shame  of  which 
he  is  imxiotts  to  avoid,  almost  as  much  as  he  ts  to  gratify  his 
ambition.  In  short,  he  runs  into  the  guilt,  in  the  full  sense 
of  all  its  msgtiitude  and  horror,  and,  like  Balaam,  ftdls^  hav- 
ing his  eyes  open.    % 

The  scenes  that  take  place  after  the  murdtr  are  no  less 
dmiBcteristic  than  those  before  it  Lady  Macbeth  has  no 
struggles  before  the  crime.  She  has  no  immediate  remorse 
after  it.     But  Macbeth,  who  is  represented  with  so  much 
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more  feding  of  »  good  tendency  than  she  poiwcsocfl,  with 
some  benevokncCy  ^omecomcieniicnuneM^  Iftrg®  Jove  rfaippro^ 
ioAtn^  and  considerable  catuJAousne^^  has  no  sooner  com* 
raitted  the  act  to  which  he  was  goaded  on  by  his  own  and 
his  wife^s  ambition,  than  he  is  sdzed  with  the  utmost  honor 
at  what  he  has  done.     Conscience,  in  such  minds  as  his,  is 
said  to  be  a  treadierous  monitor,  inasmuch  as,  before  the  com** 
mission  of  crime  it  warns  us  only  in  the  gentlest  whimpers* 
but  afterwards  raises  its  accusing  voice  like  thunder.    This  is 
eaifly  and  beautifully  explained  by  the  phrenological  doctrine, 
that  the  Organs  of  the  different  faculties  are  not  always  in  an 
equally  active  state,  but  come  into  activity  ieriaiim^  ather 
from  internal  causes,  or  as  they  may  be  affected  by  external 
circumstances.     The  doctrine  is,  that  previously  to  the  com- 
mission  of  crime,  the  propensities  leading  to  that  crim^are  in 
a  highly  active  state ;  but  no  sooner  are  these  gratified  than  a 
reaction  takes  place  ;  the  propensities,  wearied  with  long  ex- 
ertion, become  dormant,  and  the  moral  powers  coming  into 
activity,  shew  us  the  enormity  we  have  been  guilty  of  in  all 
its  horror.     It  is  not  merely  conscientiousness  that  being  rous- 
ed is  offended  by  the  commission  of  the  crime.     Veneration^ 
where  it  exists,  is  offended,  by  our  seeing  that  we  have  trans- 
gressed the  laws,  and  done  outrage  to  the  commands  of  our 
Maker.    Love  of  approbation  is  offended,  in  that  we  have  in- 
'  curred  the  reprobation,  the  scorn,  and  the  hatred  of  all  the 
wise  and  die  good.     Cautiousness  is  alarmed  at  the  evil  con- 
sequences  which  may  attend  our  guilt  in  this  world,  and  the 
punishment  which  awaits  it  in  the  next     This,  joined  with 
seeretiipeness^  alarms  us  with  the  fear  of  detection-Hind  we 
start  at  every  sound,  and  mistake  every  busli  for  a  minister 
ef  vengeance.     In  the  case  of  murder  (which  Outrages  a 
gRater  number  of  the  higher  s^itiments  than  almost  any 
odier  crime)  benevolence  is  highly  offended,  and  through  ^thot 
di  the  Bocial  affections.    All  these  feelings  bd^g  roused  in 
the  mind  of  the  murderer,  after  the  passions  that  led  to  the 
murder  have  subaded,  are  sufficient  to  convert  his  mind  into 
a  nest  i>f  sooipions.     The  whole  mixed  state  of  feeling  con- 
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stitutes  what  is  called  remorse^ — and  which  probably,  when 
these  feelings  are  naturally  possessed  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree, continues  to  haunt  the  culprit  during  life,  and  to  render 
him  his  own  tormentor,  even  when  he  is  not  overtaken  by 
public  justice. 

The  scene  which  follows  the  murder  of  Duncan  illustrates 
these  reflections  in  the  most  striking  manner.  The  lady 
comes  in,  bold  and  determined,  pluming  herself  on  her  skil- 
ful arrangements,  and  her  success  in  intoxicating  the  grooms 
— ^yet  even  she js  not  without  her  fears ;  but  these  have  only 
one  object,  the  possible  failure  of  their  enterprise.  The  agi- 
tation of  Macbeth  is  indicated  by  his  calling  within-* 

Who's  there  ?— What,  ho ! 

She  is  startled  with  this,  and  exclaims — 

Alack  !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked. 
And  'tis  not  done : — ^th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  us — Hark  ! — I  laid  the  daggers  ready. 
He  could  not  miss  them. 

Here  a  most  striking  circumstance  is  mentioned : — 

Had  he  not  resembled 
Mif  father  as  he  slept — /  had  done't. 

This,  as  Warburton  observes,  is  very  artful.  For,  as  the 
poet  has  dravm  the  lady  and  her  husband,  it  might  be  thought 
the  act  should  have  been  done  by  her.  <^  It  is  likewise, 
<^  (says  he,)  highly  just;  for  though  ambition  had  subdued 
**  in  her  all  the  sentiments  of  nature  towards  ^r^^en^  objects, 
<<  yet  the  likeness  of  one  pasty  which  she  had  been  accustom- 
<^  ed  to  regard  with  reverence,  made  her  unnatural  passions 
<<  for  a  moment  give  way  to  the  sentiments  of  instinct  and 
<<  humanity."^  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  circumstance 
given  by  one  of  the  ablest  critics  of  our  great  bard,  but  it  is 
rather  an  obscure  one,  and  is  not  founded  on  any  known 
principle  in  human  nature.     Phrenology  furnishes  an  ex- 
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idanatioa  which  is  not  liable  to  these  objections.  Lady  Mac- 
beth is  represented  as  almost  totally  void  of  benevolent  feel- 
ing, or  of  any  of  the  higher  moral  sentiments ;  but  she  is 
nowhere  represented  as  incapable  of  attachment  or  domestic 
affection.  On  the  contrary,  she  seems,  throughout  the  play, 
to  be  devotedly  attached  to  her  husband.  It  is  his  greatness, 
his  advancement  she  desires,  more  than  her  own.  She  every 
where  speaks  to  him  in  the  language  of  kindness  and  afiec- 
tioD ;  and,  destitute  as  she  is  of  the  higher  moral  qualities, 
we  can  easily  conceive  her  to  have  been  a  dutiful  and  loving 
daughter.  Shakspeare,  who  seems  to  have  known  human  na- 
ture by  an  intuitive  power,  was  aware  of  a  fact,  which  phre- 
nology, founded  on  careful  observation,  has  since  taught  its 
disciples — that  these  two  species  qfjeelings  are  totally  dis^ 
tinctj  and  not  at  aU  dependent  an  each  other.  There  are 
many  men  and  women  who  are  ardently  attached  tb  their 
near  relations,  or  others  who  are  nearly  connected  with  them, 
from  possessing  a  strong  adhesiveness^  and  who  yet  have  no 
feelings  of  love  or  charity  to  any  others  of  the  human  race, 
because  they  are  destitiite  of  the  sentiment  of  benevolence. 
This  seems  to  have  been  exactly  the  case  with  Lady  Mac- 
beth. Duncan,  merely  as  her  guest,  her  kinsman,  and  her 
king,  she  could  have  murdered  in  his  sleep,  had  not  his  ac- 
cidental resemblance  to  an  object  of  her  strong  affection,  her 
father,  stayed  her  hand.  But  for  this  trait,  the  character  of 
Lady  Macbeth  would  have  been  too  horrible  and  fiendlike ; 
but  this  single  instance,  in  which  she  seems  accessible  to  a 
touch  of  natural  affection,  allows  us  to  feel,  that,  though  un- 
feding  and  cruel  in  her  disposition,  she  still  partakes  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  is  never  so  depraved  as  to  be  totally  void 
of  every  good  quality. 

Macbeth  then  appears,  environed  with  all  the  horrors  of 
guilt,  self-condemnation,  and  despair.  The  scene  needs  no 
comment.  It  is  impossible  to  delineate  all  the  characters  of 
remorse,  more  strongly,  more  accurately,  or  more  beautifully, 
than  is  here  done  by  a  few  expressive  touches. — 
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3f(fc4.  I  have  done  the  deed  :-*Did'Bt  thou  not  hear  a  notse  ^ 

Hark !  Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber  ? 
Ladif  M.  Donalbain. 

Macb.  {LoMng  at  his  hands,)  This  is  a  sorry  sight. 
Luidy  M.  A  foolish  thought^  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 
Macb,  There's  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep^  and  one  cried  murder  f 
That  they  did  wake  each  other ;  I  stood  and  heard  them  ; 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers^  and  addressed  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady  M.  There  are  two  lodged  together. 
Macb,  One  cried,  God  bless  us  1  and  Amen^  the  other ; 
As  they  had  seen  me,  with  these  hangman's  hands. 
Listening  their  fear.     I  could  not  say,  amen. 
When  they  did  say,  Ood  bless  us. 
Lady  m.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 
Macb,  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  amen  ? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  but  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  M,  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 
Aflei  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

There  is  hitherto  nothing  more  shewn  than  the  natural 
operation  of  those  good  feelings,  which  we  have  seen  Mac- 
beth possessed  in  some  degree,  awakened  to  activity,  after  the 
strong  excitement  under  which  he  proceeded  to  commit  the 
act  had  subsided.  The  lady  is  under  no  such  fetation — 
not  from  possessing  a  stronger  mind,  but  because  the  good 
feelings  in  her  were  weaker  or  altogether  wanting. 

What  follows  is  bolder.  Macbeth  has  previously  seen 
what  was  the  mere  product  of  his  fancy.  He  is  now  repre- 
sented as  hearing  a  vcMce,  which  is  equally  the  result  of 
highly-wrought  feelings,  and  expressive  of  the  deep  horror 
with  which  his  crime  now  appears  invested : 

Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry.  Sleep  no  more! 
Macbeth  doth  murdet*  sleep, — The  innocent  sleep  :— 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care — 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath, — 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  fectst, — • 


*  It  has  been  obserred  by  Mr  Combe,  that  this  facultj,  when  powerful,  is  aU 
tended  with  a  sentiment  of  its  own  paramount  authority  over  every  other,  and  gives 
its  impulses  with  a  tone  which  appears  like  the  voice  of  Heaven.  The  same  will 
hold  when  the  sentimeat*  though  modeiate  in  itself,  is  powerfully  eidted. 
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The  lady  is  qiute  astonished  at  this  emotion.  She  feels 
Bone,  and  can  see  no  reason  for  it  in  him,  and  asks  impa- 
tteody — 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

In  bis  answer,  it  appears  that  this  internal  monitor  had  made 
so  deep  an  impression  upon  him,  that  it  appeared  to  address 
not  hiaiself  merely,  but  the  whole  household  : 

Still  it  cried.  Sleep  no  more,  to  all  the  house.— 
Giammis  hath  murdered  skep  ;  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more — Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  ! 
Ladj^  M.  who  was  it  that  thus  cried  ?  Why,  worthy  thane. 

You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 

So  brain-sickly  of  things^— 

His  emotion  has  totally  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
thinlung  or  acting,  but  she  retains  both  : 

Qo,  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. — 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  ? 
They  must  lie  there :  go,  carry  them ;  arid  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  witn  bloocl. 

Macb.  I'll  go  no  more : 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  nave  done ; 
Looir  on't  again,  I  dare  not 

Lady  M.  Infirm  of  purpose ! 

Give  me  the  daggers :  the  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures  :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
lliat  fears  a  painted  devil.    If  he  do  bleed 
rU  gild  the  races  of  tlie  grooms  withal. 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.  [_Exit.    Knocking  within. 

Macb.  Wheice  is  that  knocking  ? 
How  is't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me  ? 
What  hands  are  here  ? — Ha  I  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes,  &c. 

Re-enter  Laot. 

Lady  M.  Mj  hands  are  of  your  colour  ;  but  I  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white. 

Retire  we  to  our  chamber : 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed : 
How  easy  is  it  then  ?  Your  constancy 

Hath  left  you  unattended. — {^Knocking.']  Hark!  more  knocking: 
Get  on  your  night-gown,  lest  occasion  call  us. 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers : — Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Jnac^.  To  know  my  deed, — 'twere  best  not  know  myself. 
Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking  !  Ay,  'would  thou  could'st ! 
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We  have  seen  Macbeth  under  the  influence  of  the  first 
feelings  of  an  awakened  conscience ;— -but  these  feelings  are 
often  not  lasting. — They  weaken  with  time,  and  when  not 
strong  enough  to  lead  to  repentance  and  reformation,  the 
individual  continues  to  harden  himself  agsunst  them,  and 
recovers,  if  not  inward  ease,  at  least  outward  com|)osure. 
SecreUvencss  here  assists  to  conceal  what  is  passing  within, 
though  still  some  indications  may  make  it  visible  to  an  ac- 
curate observer  that  all  is  not  perfectly  quiet.  When  Mac- 
beth comes  to  shew  Macduff  the  king^s  chamber,  though 
more  composed  apparently,  yet  his  short  constrained  answers 
give  some  note  of  the  uneasiness  he  is  suffering : 

Macd.  Is  the  king  stirring,  worthy  Thane  ? 

Macb.  Not  yet. 

Macd.  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on  him ; 
I  have  almost  slipp'd  the  hour. 

Macb.  Ill  bring  you  to  him. 

Macd.  1  know,  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you; 
But  yet  'tis  one. 

M^cb.  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain. 
This  is  the  door. 

Lefi.  Goes  the  king 
Hence  to-day  ? 

Macb,  He  does : — He  did  appoint  it  so. 

Macbeth  is  now  embarked  in  a  course  of  deceit,  hypocrisy, 
and  farther  bloody  deeds.  One  crime  leads  to  more, — and  the 
least  of  these  is  a  feigned  grief  for  the  effect  of  his  first  guilt ; 
but  yet  his  expressions  are  at  first  equivocal, — and  his  feel- 
ings altogether  such,  that  he  may  almost  be  supposed  to 
speak  the  truth,  when  he  says. 

Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 
I  had  lived  a  blessed  time ;  for,  from  this  instant. 
There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality  : 
All  is  but  toys  :  renown  and  grace  is  dead ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

When  questioned  by  Malcolm,  his  evading  to  speak  of  the 
murder,  or  to  say  who  were  the  murderers,   are   circum- 
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Stances  which  shew  the  attention  of  Shakspettv  to  tbto  mi- 
nutest sbadjes  and  acddents  in  his  painting.  His  anxiety  too 
to  prevent  discovery,  by  killing  the  guards  under  pretence  of 
uooontroUable  fury  at  their  imputed  crime,  is  in  the  highest 
dc^ee  natural  and  artful. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  <*  c'e^neguele  premier  pas  qui  coute.^ 
Macbeth  having  once  imbrued  his  hands  in  blood,  needs  not 
his  lady^s  instructions  to  incite  him  to  any  other  murder.  Hav- 
ing obtained  the  crown  by  means  of  this  kind,  he  goes  on. to 
commit  fresh  crimes  to  secure  himself  in  it.     As  he  himself 


I  am  in  blood  so  Jar  stept  in^ 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 

Till  now  he  has  been  chiefly  under  the  guidance  of  hve  of 
approbation;  but  his  elevation  to  the  crown  renders  this 
feeling  less  effective,  and  fear  (cautiousness)  is  now  the 
master  passion  of  his  heart.  It  is  this  which  incites  him  to 
the  removal  of  Banquo : 

Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep  ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  tnat^  which  would  be  fear'd :  'Tis  much  he  dares  ; 
And,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom,  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.     There  is  none,  but  he. 
Whose  being  I  do  fear. 

The  prophecy  of  the  sisters,  who  said  that  Banquo's  issue 
diould  be  kings,  confirms  his  bloody  purpose.  But  even 
while  the  act  is  on  the  eve  of  being  accomplished,  he  confesses 
to  bis  wife  how  much  his  mind  is  torn  by  fears  and  dis- 
quietudes, in  so  much,  that,  even  on  the  throne  itself,  he  al- 
most envies  the  condition  of  that  victim  whom  he  has  immo- 

I 

lated  in  order  to  obtain  it : 

We  have  sootch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it  ; 

She'll  close,  and  be  herself;  whilst  our  poor  malice 

Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 

But  let 

The  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer, 

H 
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Bm  we  wtn  aat  our  meal  in  feiv,  and  sleep 

"^In  the  affiedcm  of  these  terribly  dr«MUD% 
That  shake  us  niffhtly :  Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Whom  we^  to  gam  our  place^  have  sent  to  peace. 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.    Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst:  nor  sted,  nor  poison. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing. 
Can  touch  him  further ! 

The  Lady,  who  is  always  represented  as  coaxing  and  en- 
couraging her  husband,  soothing  his  agitations,  and  endea- 
vouring to  calm  his  terrors,  answers. 

Gome  on  / 
Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  'mong  your  guests  to-night. 


His  reply  shews  his  desire  to  conceal  his  inward  feelings, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  betrays  the  oonsciousness  of  his 
guilty  and  degraded  state : 

So  shall  I,  love ;  and  so,  I  pray,  be  you : 

Let  your  remembrance  apjuy  to  Bapquo ; 

Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue : 

Unsafe  the  while,  that  we 

Must  lave  our  honours  in  these  flattering  streams ; 

And  make  our  faces  visards  to  our  hearts, 

Dimiising  what  they  are. 

Lady  H.  You  must  leave  this. 

Mach.  O,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife !  &c. 

We  need  not  follow  him  through  the  farther  scenes  of 
blood,— only  to  observe,  that  even  to  the  last,  though  grown 
more  inured  to  evil  deeds,  he  no  where  shews  that  callousness 
and  utter  disregard  of  crimci  that  is  exhibited  in  Richard  III. 
and  some  other  wicked  characters  pourtrayed  by  the  same 
masterly  hand.  To  the  end  he  is  subject  to  the  horrors  of 
remorse,  and  these  seem  even  partly  to  realize  the  sentence, 
which  his  conscience  in  its  first  exasperation  denounced  upon 
him,  that  he  should  sleep  no  more  in  peace.— The  lady  tells 
him. 

You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep. 
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And  afterwards,  in  her  state  of  sleepwalking,  when  she 
shews  in  her  own  parson  that  conscience  will,  in  its  own  way, 
assault  even  the  most  callous,  she  indmates  the  state  of  terror 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  constantly  lived.: 

"  Hell  is  murky  f — ^Pye^  my  lord,  fye !  a  soldier,  and  afear'd? 
What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our  power 
to  account }"—''  No  more  of  that,  my  lord,—- no  more  of  that, — 
you  mar  all  with  this  starting." 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  carry  the  analysis  farther. 
We  think  it  is  evident,  from  this  examination,  both  on  the 
principles  of  phrenology,  and  on  the  acknowledged  facts  in 
the  history  of  man,  which  are  known  to  us  independently  of 
that  sdence,  that  the  character  of  Macbeth,  as  drawn  by 
our  immortal  bard,  so  far  from  being  out  of  nature,  shews  the 
deepest  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  is  throughout 
perfectly  natural.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  not  otherwise  in- 
conastent  than  the  nature  of  man  is  itself  inconsistent, — and 
that  the  apparent  inconsistencies  are  all  reconcileable  to  a  few 
plain  and  easily-understood  principles,  operated  upon  in  cer- 
tain obvious  and  intelligible  ways,  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed.  The  only  feelings  which  seem  to  be  pos- 
sessed strongly,  are  love  of  approbation  and  ca/utiousnesSy — 
the  rest  both  of  the  lower  propensities  and  higher  sentiments 
seem  either  so  moderate  in  degree,  or  so  equally  balanced, 
that  the  character  might  have  been  turned  either  towards 
good  or  towards  evil,  according  to  the  situation  in  which  the 
individual  was  placed,  or  the  example  and  persuasions  of 
those  who  happened  to  be  near  him.  Unfortunately  such  is 
the  character  of  his  lady,  that  the  example  and  persuasions 
coming  from  her,  and  to  which  even  some  of  his  good  pro- 
pensities lend  an  additional  force,  all  tend  towards  evil. 
This  affords  a  key  to  the  whole  wavering  in  Macbeth^s  mind, 
his  fall  into  irremediable  crime,  his  consequent  remorse  and 
final  ruin. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

ON  THE  SKULLS  OF  THREE  MURDERERS 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons^  DubUn. 

A  Swiss  gentleman  lately  visited  the  Surgeons^  Hall  of 
Dublin,  and  was  shewn  into  the  Museum,  where  a  number 
of  skulls  of  persons  who  had  been  executed  for  murder  was 
kept  The  keeper  of  the  Museum  begged  him  to  observe 
that  the  organs  of  destrucUveness  and  of  some  other  facul- 
ties were  not  more  prominent  in  their  skulls  than  in  the 
skulls  of  the  generality  of  men.  The  Swiss  gentleman  came 
afterwards  to  Edinburgh,  where,  having  heard  phrenology 
spoken  of,  he  reported  this  observation.  He  chanced  to  re- 
peat it  to  a  phrenologist  of  this  city,  who  immediately  re- 
quested him  to  visit  a  collection,  consisting  of  skulls  of  mur- 
derers and  of  virtuous  individuals,  and  to  point  out  those  to 
which  the  Dublin  skulls  bore  the  nearest  resemblance.  The 
Swiss  gentleman,  after  looking  at  several  skulls,  professed 
ignorance  of  the  subject,  and  stated  his  inability  to  tell  from 
recollection  the  precise  appearance  of  the  skulls  in  question. 
The  phrenologist  then  shewed  him  the  difference  betwixt  the 
skulls  of  murderers  and  of  persons  of  mild  dispositions, 
namely,  that  in  the  former  the  inferior  and  posterior  parts 
were  large  in  proportion  to  the  anterior  and  superior,  while 
in  the  latter  these  proportions  were  reversed ; — but  he  could 
not  say  whether  this  rule  held  or  not  in  the  skulls  in  the 
Museum.  Meantime  the  report  which  we  have  now  men- 
tioned got  abroad,  and  the  opponents  of  phrenology  were  al- 
ready rejoicing  over  it  as  establishing  a  fact  which  the  phre* 
nologists  would  not  dare  to  expiscate,  and  which  would  shew 
at  once  the  unfounded  nature  of  their  science,  and  the  mala 
fides  of  their  proceedings  in  concealing  all  circumstances 
which  militated  against  them. 

The  phrenologists,  however,  pursued  a  different  course. 
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The  gentlemaD  alluded  to  immediately  wrote  to  a  friend 
ia  Dublin  detailing  the  report,  and  adding,  ^^  I  am  cer- 
^  tain  the  statement  does  not  correspond  to  the  fact,  other- 
*^  wise  nature^s  laws  are  different  in  Ireland  from  what 
^*  they  are  in  England,  Scotland,  and  France.  Would 
^^  you,  therefore,  be  so  good  as  see  the  skulls,  and  write 
^^  me  such  an  account  of  them  as  I  may  publish  in  the 
"  Phrenological  Journal."  The  letter  farther  mentioned, 
that  *^  Mr  ■  (the  Swiss  gentleman)  did  not  in  the  least 

impute  to  Mr  S.  the  keeper  of  the  museum,  any  hostile 
'  feeling  towards  phrenology,  but  said  that  the  remark  about 
^^  the  development  was  made  in  answer  to  a  question,  and 
"  that  if  it  was  not  correct,  the  error  arose  entirely  from  the 
^^  circumstance  of  the  keeper  not  being  aware  of  the  deve* 
^  kpmeiit  which  characterizes  murderers." 

A  speedy  reply  was  obtained,  to  the  following  effect  :— 

"  Dublin,  29M  Sent.  1823. 

Immediately  after  reoeiTing  your  last  favour  I  procured 

the  meaanrements  of  the  skulls  in  the  college  of  Surgeon's 

^'  Moseum^  according  to  your  wishes ;  as  also  the  briefs  used  on 

"  the  trials  of  the  individuals,  whose  history  you  desired  to  be 

''  informed  of,  but  pos^oned  writing  from  day  to  day,  in  hopes 

''of  being  able  to  send  you  a  paper  fit  to  lay  before  the 

''  Phrenolc^cal  Society.     I  am,  however,  compelled,  through 

''  mere  want  of  leisure,  to  abandon  my  intention. 

"  There  are  but  three  skulls  of  executed  murderers  in  the 

^'  Museum ;  but  perhaps  Mr included  in  the  number  he 

'-  mentioned  to  you  the  casts  (masks)  of  the  same  individuals 
"  taken  immediately  after  their  execution.    The  first  is  the  skull 
^  of  Matthew  Osborne,  who  was  executed  in  February  1821, 
''  Sot  the  murder  of  his  wife,  by  trampling  on  her,  and  striking 
^  her  on  the  head  with  a  piece  of  timber.    Six  of  her  rihs  were 
"  broken,  and  crushed  into  her  lungs.     He  fied,  after  lodcing 
f'  up  the  body  in  his  room,  but  was  found  concealed  in  a  house 
''  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  key  in  his  pocket.     He  was 
*'  upwards  of  fifty ;  and,  though  his  wife  does  not  appear  to 
V  have  been  young,  he  was  Jeuous  q£  her  ,*  to  excite  his  cam<* 
"  passion,  she  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  kill  the  mother  of 
**  his  children,  but  he  cursed  her  for  a  whore,  and  completed 
'*  the  murder. 
*'  The  two  others  are  the  skulls  of  Bridget  Butterly  and 
Bridget  Ennis,  who  were  tried  in  April  1821  for  the  murder 
of  Mary  Thompson.    The  deceased  lived  with  a  gentleman 
''  flf  this  city,  by  whom  she  had  two  or  three  diildren.  Bridget 
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**  Botterly  had  previously  lived  with  him  as  a  servant,  and  it 
'^  appeared  that  he  had  also  a  criminal  connexion  with  her. 
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''  The  prisoners  watched  the  house  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day, 
''  till  they  saw  the  gentleman  leave  it  followed  by  his  man- 
''  servant.  After  an  interval  Bridget  Ennis  knocked^  and 
"  stated  to  the  maid-servant  that  her  master  had  just  met  with 
''  an  accident  in  Henry-street^  and  desired  her  to  brinff  him  his 
"  great-coat.  She  set  off  wiih  the  coat,  and  immediately  af- 
'^  terwards  the  two  women  knocked  at  the  door ;'  it  was  opened 
''  by  Mrs  Thompson.  There  was  but  a  short  parley  until  they 
"  threw  a  handkerchief  over  her  head,  and  dragged  her  down 
''  the  kitchen  stairs,  where  they  beat  out  her  brains  with  the 
kitchen  poker.  A  knife  and  iron  tongs  were  found  in  a  bed 
in  an  adjoining  room,  both  bloody.  They  carried  off  a 
writing-desk  and  trunk,  in  which  were  bank-notes  and  pro- 
perty to  a  omsiderable  amount.  The  same  evening  they 
''  were  both  seen  dancing  at  a  public-house.  One  of  them 
''  (Ennis)  was  apprehen&d  there.  The  other  was  detected 
**  putting  off  a  bauK-note,  of  which  she  did  not  know  the  value. 
''  The  peace-officers,  on  searching  her,  found  her  gown  clotted 
"  with  blood,  particularly  the  sleeves,  which  were  tucked  up. 
"  To  account  mr  the  circumstance,  she  stated  that  her  nose  haid 
been  bleeding.  She  was  young,  and  rather  handsome.  Her 
companion  was  ordinary,  and  seemed  elder ;  yet  she  stated 
her  age  to  be  but  twen^.  Their  unfortunate  victim  was 
**  about  the  same  age,  and  was  described  by  the  witnesses  as  a 
^'  beautiful  creature.  Her  child,  about  three  years  old,  was 
''  found  in  the  house  covered  with  blood. 

**  I  believe  I  have  detailed  all  the  circumstances  that  it  is  now 
'^  possible  to  learn,  which  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  charac- 
*'  ter  of  these  individuals.  I  made  an  effort  to  procure  casts  of 
their  skulls,  but  was  disappointed.  Notning,  however, 
could  exceed  the  obliging  attentions  which  I  received  fiv»m 
*'  Mr  8  ■,  who  assisted  me  in  taking  the  measurements. 
"  Had  he  sufficient  leisure  himself  to  make  the  casts  I  should 
''  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  sending  them  for  your  own  ex- 
''  amination.  I  have  a  very  deficient  eye  in  judging  of  the 
''  comparative  sixe  of  the  organs,  and  woiud  not  venture  on  the 
''  attempt,  as  the  chances  are,  I  should  mislead  you.  You  may 
''  depend,  however,  on  the  correctness  of  the  following  measure- 
"  mcDts." 

Our  correspondent  gives  a  tabular  view  of  the  measure- 
ments,  which  we  shall  copy  verbcUimi  but  to  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  its  import,  we  shall  add  the  measure- 
ments  of  the  skulls  of  Gordon,  who  murdered  the  pedlar 
boy  in  Eskdale  muir,  and  of  Bellingham,  who  assassinated 
Mr  Perceval,  in  both  of  which  destructiveness  and  the  ani- 
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mal  organs  in  general  greatly  preponderate  in  size  over  those 
of  intellect  and  the  moral  sentiments.  The  latter  skulls  we 
have  seen  in  the  collection  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  and 
the  measurements  are  taken  from  that  Society'^s  transactions* 


F^fom  the  centre  of  the 
surface  of  philopro- 
genitireness  to  mea- 
tus 
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We  ean  certify,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
rinilb  of  Gk>rdon  and  Bcdlingbam  are  very  differ^it  in  fotta 
fiom  those  of  individuals  who  possess  amiable  natural  dispo- 
sitions ;  sod  as  these  Dublin  skulls  present  a  development 
im^iriar  to  themj  we  regard  this  aa  another,  added  to  many 
previous  examples,  that  the  reports  generaUy  eireulated  con- 
oenung  facts  sud  to  be  inconsistent  with  phrenology  have  no 
foundation  in  nature^  and  originate  entirely  in  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  in  those  on  whose  authority  they  rest. 
If  any  person  wishes  to  learn  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
here  referred  to,  with  the  view  of  verifying  our  report,  we 
are  ready  to  communicate  them  on  application  to  the  Editor. 
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AETICLE  XIII. 

MATERIALISM  AND  SCEPTICISM. 

REMARKS  on  ScBPTiciBMj  espedoUy  as  U  is  connected  m4h 
'  the  Subfecis  of  Organization  and  Li^.  By  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Rennell,  Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. — London,  1821. 
SoMATOPSYCHONooLOGiAf  shewtnff  that  the  Proofs  of  Bodj/y 
L^y  andMindy  considered  as  distinct  Essences,  cannot  be 
deduced  Jrom  Physiology.     By  Philostratus.     London, 

18«S. 

< 

The  objection,  that  phrenology  leads  to  materialism,  has 
been  frequently  urged  against  the  science ;  and  we  embrace 
this  early  opportunity  of  discussing  its  merits.  It  appears 
singularly  unphilosophical,  even  upon  the  most  superficial 
consideration.  Phrenology,  viewed  as  the  assertion  of -certain 
physical  facts,  cannot,  if  unfounded,  logically  lead  to  any 
result,  Mcept  the  disgrace  and  mortification  of  its  sup- 
pcnrters.  On  such  a  supposition,  it  cannot  overturn  re- 
ligion, or  any  other  truth;  because,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  human  intellect,  error  constantly  tends  to  resolve 
itself  into  nothing,  and  to  sink  into  oblivion ;  while  truth, 
having  a  real  existence,  remains  permanent  and  impreg- 
nable.  In  this  view,  then,  the  objection,  that  j^enology 
leads  to  materialism,  is  absurd.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  science  is  held  to  be  a  true  interpretation  of  nature^ 
and  if  it  is  urged,  that,  nevertheless,  it  leads  fairly  and 
logically  to  materialism^  then  the  folly  of  the  objection  is 
equally  glaring ;  for  it  resolves  itself  into  this,-»that  mate- 
rialism is  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  that  phrenology  b 
dangerous,  because  it  makes  this  constitution  known. 

The  charge  assumes  a  still  more  awkward  appearance  in 
one  shape  in  which  it  is  frequently  brought  forward.  The 
objector  admits  that  the  mind  uses  the  body  as  an  instru* 


ment  of  oommuiiicatiaii  with  external  nature,  and  nuantains 
that  this  tad  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  materialism.  In 
this  we  agree  with  him;  but  we  cannot  perceive  how  it 
should  lead  nearer  to  this  result,  to  hold  that  each  faculty 
manifiests  itself  by  a  peculiar  organ,  than  to  believe  that  the 
whole  mind  acts  on  external  objects  by  means  of  the  whole 
body  or  the  whole  Iniain.  In  shinrt,  in  whatever  point  of 
view  the  systiem  is  regarded,  whether  as  true  or  false,  the 
objecticm  of  materialism  is  futile  and  unphilosophical ;  and 
we  are  grieved  that  it  should  have  been  brought  forward  in 
the  name  of  religion,  because  every  imbecile  and  unfounded 
attack  against  philosophy,  made  in  this  sacred  name,  tends 
to  diminish  the  respect  with  which  we  desire  to  see  it  al- 
wmys  invested.  / 

The  question  of  matlsrialism  itself,  however,  as  a  point  of 
abstract  discission,  has  of  late  excited  considerable  atten* 
tion;  and  we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  its  general 
mexits.  In  entering  on  the  subject,  it  is  pxoper  to  take  a 
view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  point  in  dispute,  and 
of  the  real  effect  of  our  dedsion  upon  it.  The  question 
then  is.  Whether  the  substance  of  which  the  thinking  prin- 
ciple is  composed  be  matter  or  spirit  ?  And  the  effect  of  our 
decision,  let  it  be  observed,  is  not  to  alter  the  fuUure  of  that 
stAstaittce^  whatever  it  is,  but  merely  to  adopt  an  opinion 
consonant  with,  or  adverse  to,  a  fact  in  nature  over  which 
we  have  no  control.  Mind,  with  all  its  faculties  and  func- 
tions, has  existed  since  the  creation,  and  will  exist  till  the 
human  race  becomes  extinct,  and  no  opinion  of  man  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  its  phenomena  can  have  the  least  in- 
fluence over  that  cause  itself.  The  mind  is  invested  by  na- 
ture with  all  its  properties  and  essences,  and  these  it  will  pos- 
sess, and  manifest,  and  maintain,  let  men  think,  and  speak, 
and  write  what  they  will  concaning  its  substance.  If  the  Au-» 
thor  ci  nature  has  invested  the  mind  with  the  quality  of  end- 
lessexistenoe,  it  will,  to  a  certainty,  flourish  in  immortal  youth* 
in  spite  of  every  appearance  of  premature  decay.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  nature  has  limited  its  existence  to  this  pass- 
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ing  Boene,  imd  decreed  that  it  shall  peridi  for  erer  when  the 
animating  principle  passes  from  the  body,  then  all  our  cooh 
jeetures,  arguments,  discusfflons^  and  assertions  respecting  its 
immortality,  will  not  add  one  day  to  its  existence.     The 
i^inions  of  man,  therefore,  concerning  the  substance  of  the 
mind,  can  have  no  influence  ^atever  in  changing  or  modi- 
fying that  substance  itself;  and  if  so,  as  little  can  diese 
opinions  undermine  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  or  its  rela^ 
tions  to  time  and  eternity,  on  which,  as  their  foundations^ 
morality  and  reli^n  must  and  do  rest  as  on  an  immutable 
basis*    According  to  our  view,  morality  and  natural  religion 
originate  in  and  emanate  feom  the  primitive  constitution  of 
the  mental  powers  themselves.    Innumerable  observationfl 
have  proved,  that  faculties  and  organs  of  Benevolence,  Hope, 
Veneration,  Justice,  and  Reflection  exist.  Now,  our  believing 
that  the  mind  will  die  with  the  body  will  ndt  pluck  these 
sentiments  i(nd  powers  from  the  soul ;  nor  will  our  believing 
the  mind  to  be  immortal  implant  a  single  one  more  of  them  in 
our  constitution.  They  would  all  remain  the  same  in  functions 
and  constitution,  and  render  virtue  amiable  and  vice  odious, 
although  we  should  believe  the  mind  to  be  made  of  dust, 
just  as  they  would  do  were  we  to  believe  it  to  be  a  more  im- 
mediate emanation  from  the  Deity  himself. 

In  riiort,  therefore,  this  question  of  materialism  has  ap- 
peared to  us  one  of  the  most  vain,  trivial,  and  uninteresting 
that  ever  engaged  the  human  intellect;  and  nothing,  in 
our  opinion,  can  be  more  unphilosophical  and  more  truly  de- 
trimental to  the  interests  of  morality  and  religicm,  than  the 
unfotmded  clamour,  or  cant,  shall  we  call  it,  which  has  been 
poured  forth  frcMn  the  periodical  journals  about  the  dangers 
attending  it.  A  manly  intellect,  instead  of  bowing  before 
prejudice,  would  dissipate  it  by  shewing  that  the  question  is 
altogether  an  illusion,  and  that,  adopt  what  opinion  we  will 
concerning  the  substance  of  the  mind,  every  attribute  be- 
longing to  it  must  remain  unaltered  and  unnnpeached. 

But  not  to  stop  in  our  investigation  till  we  have  reached 
the  goal,  we  maty  inquire,  whether  it  be  possible  to  discover 
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the  substance  of  whidi  the  mind  is  composed,  whether  it  be 
material  or  immaterial  f  Previous  to  doing  so,  however,  we 
ought  toendeavour  to  ascertain  what  means  we  possess  of  ar- 
riving at  a  knowledge  of  the  essence  iji  the  mind.  All  our 
knowledge  must  be  derived  either  from  consciousness  or 
observation.  Now,  by  reflecting  on  what  we  feel,  we  discover 
nothing  concerning  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  thinking  being. 
We  do  not  feel  a  spiritual  substance  stirring  about  within  us, 
and  elaborating  sentiment  and  thought ;  and  nether  do  we 
feel  a  maierial  subrtance  producing  those  effects.  We  are 
conscious  only  of  feelings  and  emotions,  of  friendships  and 
attachments,  of  high  conceptions  and  glorious  thoughts ;  but 
whether  these  originate  from  matter  or  from  spirit ;  whether 
the  first  embryo  substance  of  refleclaon  dwelt  lowly  in  the 
dust,  or  soared  a  pure  ethereal  essence  ami^  the  regions 
of  boundless  space,  before  it  was  constituted  a  part  of  us ; 
whether  God,  in  creating  man,  was  i^eased  to  invest  his 
material  organs  with  the  property  al  thought,  or  to  infuse 
into  him  a  portion  of  immaterial  fire  ;--«on  all  these  points 
eonsciouflness  ^ves  us  no  information.  A  great  deal  of  po- 
pular delumon,  indeed,  has  been  kept  aUve  on  this  point,  by 
the  lact  being  overlooked,  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  the 
operations  of  the  brain*  Men  in  general,  because  they  are 
sensible  only  of  thought  and  feehng,  and  not  of  the  move- 
ments  of  any  material  organ  performing  these  acts  of  the 
mind,  imagine  that  it  is  necessarily  an  immaterial  substance 
which  is  thinking  and  feeling  within  them;  but  they  are 
equally  unconscious  of  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  and  they  might  as  well  imagine  that  thdr  arms  and 
legs  are  moved^  not  by  material  organs,  but  by  the  direct 
impulse  of  spirit,  as  entertain  the  supposition  in  question. 
In  short,  the  truly  philosophical  conclusion  is,  that  by  means 
of  consciousness  we  are  unable  to  discover  of  what  substance 
the  thinking  principle  is  composed* 

Does  observation,  then,  dirow  a  stronger  and  a  steadier 
light  upon  this  long-agUated  question  P  The  mental  organs, 
wUe  in  health,  and  in  the  natural  state  in  which  their  func- 
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tions  are  moct  perfectly  peifonned,  are  completely  hid  from 
tnspectioD.     No  eye  can  penetrate  the  integuments  of  the 
head,  and  the  tabled  of  the  skull,  and  the  dura  mater,  and 
tilie  pia  mater,  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  operations  performed 
in  the  brain,  while  the  thoughts  run  high,  and  the  sentiments 
swell  with  emotion ;  and  when  external  injury  or  disease  re- 
moves these  coverings,  the  mind  does  not  then  disport  in  all 
the   vigour  of  its  healthy  action ;  besides,  even  when  all 
these  e?ctemal  obstacles  to  inspection  are  removed,  still  it  is 
only  the  surface  of  the  convolutions  which  is  perceived,  and 
the  soul  may  be  enthroned  in  the  long  fibres  which  extend 
from  the  surface  to  the  meduBa  oUongaia,  or  thought  may 
be  elaborated  there,  and  still  evade  detection.     It  will  be 
sttid,  however,  that  death  will  solve  the  question,  and  allow 
the  whole  secrets  of  the  soul  to  be  disclosed ;  but,  alas  I 
when  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat,  and  the  lungs  have  ceased 
to  play,  the  brain  presents  nothing  to  our  contemplation, 
but  an  inert  mass,  of  a  soft  and  fibrous  texture,  in  which  no 
thought  can  be  discerned,  and  no  sentiment  can  be  perceived, 
and  in  which  also  no  spirit  or  immaterial  substance  can  be 
traced;  so  that  from  inspecting  it  imagination  receives  no 
food  for  conjecture  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  im- 
material guest  when  life  and  health  animated  its  folds. 

Observation,  therefore,  reveals  as  little  in  regard  to  the 
substance  of  the  mind  as  does  reflection  on  consciousness ; 
and  as  no  other  modes  of  arriving  at  certain  knowledge  are 
open  to  man,  the  solution  of  the  question  appears  to  be 
placed  completely  beyond  his  reach.  In  short,  to  use  an 
observation  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  nature  has  given  man  facul- 
ties fitted  to  observe  phenomena  as  they  at  present  exist, 
and  the  relations  subsisting  between  them,  but  has  denied 
to  him  powers  fitted  to  discover,  as  a  matter  of  direct  per- 
ception, either  the  beginning  or  the  end,  or  the  essence  of 
any  thing  under  the  sun ;  and  we  may  amuse  our  imagina- 
tions with  conjectures,  but  will  never  arrive  at  truth  when 
we  stray  into  these  interdicted  re^ons. 

The  solution  of  this  question,  therefore,  is  not  only  luiim- 
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portaat)  bttHt  is  impossible;  and  this  ks^ds  us  to  dbaarve, 
that  no  idea  can  be  more  erroaeous  than  that  which  supposes 
the  dignity  and  future  destiny  of  man  as  an  immortal  being 
to  depend,  of  necessity,  on  the  substance  of  which  he  is 
made.  The  great  CreatcNr  has  formed  ifl^n  such  as  he  ex- 
ists, and  endowed  him  with  all  his  powers;  and  what  intellect 
is  so  grovelling  as  to  suppose  that  the  Omnipotent  cannot,  if 
such  be  his  will,  restore  consciousness  to  the  scattered  atoms 
of  the  human  body,  or  call  up  from  the  dust,  and  invest 
with  the  splendours  of  a  blessed  immortality,  a  frame  which 
His  power  first  called  into  being,  and  which  His  arm  sustaing 
and  preserves  every  moment  while  it  lives?  Matter  and 
spirit  are  alike  to  Him ;  and  equally  plastic  to  His  will ;  and 
we  may  rest  assured,  that  be  the  thinking  principle  matter  j 
or  be  it  spirit,  it  is  of  that  substance,  and  endowed  with 
those  attributes  which  most  perfectly  fit  it  to  fulfil  the  desti- 
nies which  await  it  by  His  eternal  decrees.  We  agree, 
therefore,  with  Philostratus,  that  ^'  the  only  genuine  result 
of  metaphysical  speculation  is  to  convince  us  of  our  inafai*- 
lity  to  penetrate,  by  the  light  of  human  science,  beyond 
the  objects  of  our  senses,  in  their  various  relations  ;^  only 
we  would  to  senses  add  *^  the  understanding,^  as  an  addi- 
tional source  of  legitimate  information. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  since  all  access  is  dius  denied 
to  the  discovery  of  the  substance  of  which  the  mind  is  made, 
whether  all  light  is  withheld  by  nature^  independently  of  re» 
velation,  respecting  the  mortality  or  immortality  of  man  ?  By 
no  means.  From  contemplating  the  powers  of  the  mind  itself, 
and  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  this  world  and  to  hereafter, 
we  may  draw  conclusions  possessing  a  high  degree  of  plbba- 
hility  concerning  theoibgect  of  man^s  creation.  When  we  find 
l^irenology  demonstrating  the  eiustence  in  the  human  mind 
of  a  faculty  of  Veneration,  which  longs  to  know  intimately  a 
God  whom  it  may  worship ;  a  faculty  of  Hope  soaring  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  time,  and  expatiating  in  the  fields  of 
an  etonity  to  come,  as  its  dwelling  place ;  a  faculty  of  Con- 
to  see  virtue  crowned  with  its  Just 
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ttwaid;  a  faculty  of  Benevol^ice  longiiig  to  conteoopiate 
happiness  diffiiaed  as  widely  as  space  extends,  and  as  endless 
in  duration  as  eternity ;  and  Intcdlectual  Powers  insatiable  in 
their  desires  to  discoyer  and  to  contemplate  the  wonders  of 
creation ;  in  short,  faculties  all  pointing  to  a  future  and  a 
hi^er  state  of  being,  as  the  aim  and  the  object  of  their  ex- 
istence, we  may  infer  that  this  world  b  not  the  scene  in 
which  are  to  close  for  ever  the  destinies  of  man.  Aside  from 
revelation,  it  is  from  sources  such  as  thes^  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  mind  itself,  and  its  relations  to  objects  present 
and  to  come,  that  its  ultimate  destiny  must  be  inferred,  by 
the  understandings  although  not  as  an  object  of  sense ;  and 
if  we  rq;ard  these  with  an  enlightened  desire  of  arriving  at 
sound  conclusi<ms,  we  shall  find  much  presumptive  evidence 
that  man  is  destined  for  inunortality. 

We  are  led  to  entertain  these  views,  not  only  from  believing 
them  to  be  well-founded,  but  by  perceiving  the  absurd  em« 
barrassments  into  which  those  persons  have  brought  them- 
selves  and  the  cause  of  religion,  who  imagined  that  they 
could  shew  by  fact  and  argument,  that  the  substance  of  the 
mind  is  immaterial,  and  who  founded  on  this  supposed  de^ 
monstration  the  chief  philosophical  reason  for  holding  it  to 
be  immortal.  Mr  Rennell,  while  he  admits  that  immateri- 
ality does  not  necessarily  imply  immortality,  attempts  to  shew 
that  the  mind  in  this  world  manifests  its  powers  independent- 
ly of  organization,  and  undertakes  this  task  in  defence  of  re^ 
lAfpoa !  But  so  far  from  being  successful,  he,  and  those  who 
aid  him,  have  been  visited  with  the  most  ugnal  failures  in 
their  endeavours.  The  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense 
stanA  opposed  to  such  a  notion  as  thdrs.  If  the  eye  haa 
he&a.  designed  by  the  Creator  to  serve  as  the  organ  of  vision, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  no  man,  in  a  natural  state,  ever  saw 
without  such  an  apparatus  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if  by  the 
fiat  of  God,  the  brain  has  been  made  necessary  to  the 
mind  as  an  organ  by  which  it  may  carry  on  its  daily  inter- 
course with  the  world,  we  may  safely  infer  that  it  can  no 
more  dispense  with  this  instrument  on  particular  occauons. 
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(wfaen  no  mxrade  is  present))  and  act  directly  as  an  immat^ 
rial  sabstanoe  <m  exlernal  matter',  than  it  can  see  independ- 
ently of  opdc  nerres.  If,  then,  it  be  sound  philosophy  to 
oondode,  that  as  nature  has  rendered  organs  necessary  to  the 
nund  in  this  life,  no  maital  acts  can  be  performed  here  with- 
out them,  what  are  we  to  think  of  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  mind  does  act  m  this  life  independently  of  organs,  and  to 
found  on  the  issue  of  this  attempt,  the  main  philosophical  ' 
argument  in  favour  of  its  immortality  ?  It  must  necessarily 
be  sophistical  and  unsuccessful ;  and  the  enemies  of  reli^on, 
seeing  the  fallacy  of  the  argument,  proclaim  the  weakness 
of  the  cause  which  it  was  adduced  to  support,  when,  in  fact, 
the  cause  was  independent  of  its  aid,  which  was  offered  only 
by  an  indiscreet  ally.  The  propriety  of  these  remarks  will 
become  iqiparent,  by  observing  the  result  of  Mr  Rennell'^s 
attempt  to  prove  the  immateriality  of  the  mind  by  facts  and 
leasomngs.  This  gentleman  is  writing  in  opposition  to  Mr 
Lawrence,  Sir  C.  Morgan,  and  others,  advocates  of  the 
doctrines  of  materialism ;  he  displays  great  talent  and  sin- 
cere earnestness  in  his  endeavours  to  refute  them,  and 
wherever  his  premises  are  sound  he  is  successful ;  but  when 
he  enters  upon  the  line  of  argument  to  shew  that  the  mind 
sometimes  acts  in  this  world  independently  of  organs,  his 
whole  conclusions  are  puerile  and  unsatisfactcHry. 

To  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  real  nature  and 
vfthie  of  his  arguments,  we  may  mention,  that  Mr  Lawrence, 
whom  Mr  Rennell  is  combating,  had  md  that  ^^  medullary 
^  matter  thinks  ;^  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  brain  is  the 
mind.  Now,  aecording^  to  the  principles  which  have  been 
laid  down  here,  two  answers  to  this  assertion  naturally 
suggest  themselves:  First,  Mr  Lawrence  might  have  been 
called  upon  toprooe  his  assertion,  or  shew  by  evidence,  that, 
dejacto^  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  principle,  which  we 
call  mind,  added  to,  or  in  connexion  with  the  brain,  which 
may  really  be  the  bdmg  which  thinks,  and  which  uses  the  t 

ht$m  only  aa  an  instrument  for  communicating  with  them^  i 

terial  world.     If  he  had  been  called  upon  to  prove  this 
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point,  how  could  he  have  done  80  ?  Disaecdon,  as  we  havt 
said,  does  not  shew  that  it  is  the  brain  which  thinks,  and  re^- 
flection  on  consciousness  does  not  reveal  this  fact  either,  and 
no  other  mode  of  proof  remains.  Philostratus,  for  Mr 
Lawrence,  has  answered,  that  he  can  shew  an  affection  of  the 
brain  taking  place  in  correspondence  with  every  mental  act, 
and  that  every  disturbance  of  the  organ  affects  the  mental 
manifestations,  and  argues  that,  from  the  concomitance  of 
these  circumstances,  he  is  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  brain 
is  the  cause  of  the  mental  phenomena.  His  own  words  are, 
**  to  particular  organisms  we  invariably  see  particular  func- 
**  tions  connected,  during  a  certain  progress  which  the  ani- 
^^  mal  machine  makes  through  growth,  maturity,  and  decay, 
"  to  eventual  dissolution.  The  vital  energies,  as  well  as 
**  the  intellectual,  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  organic 
<^  machine,  and  are,  to  all  appearance,  destroyed  with  it. 
*'  As  we  have  never  become  acquainted  with  either  the  liv- 
**  ing  or  the  intelligent  principle  unconnected  with  organi- 
"  zation,  so  we  have  no  philosophical  reason  to  regard  them 
"  as  separate  existences.  They  may  be  properties  of  pecu- 
**  liarly  constructed  matter.''  This  conclusion,  however, 
does  not  necessarily  follow.  The  notes  of  a  violin  cannot  be 
produced  without  an  instrument,  and  every  note  may  be 
proved  to  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  affection  of 
the  violin,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  instrument  itself 
produces  them.  The  musician  cannot  produce  the  note 
without  the  intervention  of  the  violin,  but  he  is  altogether 
distinct  from  it.  In  like  manner,  it  may  be  impossible  for  the 
mind  to  manifest  a  single  feeling  or  thought  without  a  cor- 
responding affection  of  the  brain,  and  still  the  mind  may, 
like  the  musician,  only  use  the  brain  as  its  medium  of  com- 
munication with  the  world.  Philostratus's  conclusion,  therefore, 
does  not  necessarily  follow  from  his  premises ;  and  by  demon- 
strating that  he  cannot  possibly  possess  any  other,  we  shew  that 
neither  he  nor  any  one  can  prove  that,  deJhctOy  medullary  mat- 
ter thinks.  He  may  iriftr  this  to  be  the  case,  but  the  inference 
is  only  a  conjecture  concerning  a  point  which  he  is  incapable 
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of  proTing,  and  the  opposite  conjecture,  that  medullary  mat- 
ter does  not  thinks  but  is  only  the  instrument  of  thought,  is 
at  least  as  ttmnd  and  as  well  supported  as  his. 

The  second  answer  that  might  be  given  to  him  on  the 
principles  now  laid  down  is  this.    Allow  to  him,  for  the  sake 
of  aigument,  that  medullary  matter  does  think j  what  then? 
Here,  in  our  opinion,  the  great  error  of  the  friends  of  reli- 
gion lies,  in  admitting,  as  they  generally  do,  that  if  the  mind 
be  material,  man  must  necessarily  be  neither  immortal  nor 
responsible,  consequences  which  appear  to  us  to  be  altogether 
illogical,  and  not  deducible  from  the  premises.     Let  us  al- 
low to  the  materialist,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
brain  does  think,  what  then  ?    If  in  fact  it  does  so,  it  must 
be  the  best  possible  substance  for  thinking,  just  because  the 
Creator  selected  it  for  the  purpose,  and  endowed  it  with  this 
property.     In  this  argument  the  reli^ous  constantly  forget 
that  the  same  Omnipotent  hand  made  the  brain  that  createcl 
the  mind,  and  the  universe  itself,  and  that  in  the  dedication 
of  every  cerebral  convolution  to  its  objects,  be  they  thinking 
or  any  other  process,  the  divine  wisdom  is  as  certainly  exer- 
cised, as  in  impressing  motion  on  the  planets,  or  infusing 
light  and  heat  into  the  sun.     If,  therefore,  dejucto^  God 
has  made  the  brain  to  think,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it 
is  exquisitely  and  perfectly  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and 
that  His  objects  in  creating  man  will  not  be  defeated  on 
account  of  His  having  chosen  a  vorong  substance  out  of 
which  to  constitute  the  thinking  principle.     But  what  are 
His  objects  in  creating  man  ?    This  brings  us  to  the  jet  of 
the  question  at  once.     Mr  Lawrence,  it  is  said,  founds  no 
moral  doctrine  on  his  opinions  regarding  the  substance  of 
the  mind ;  but  other  materialists,  who  make  these  opinions 
the  foundation  of  atheism,  wish  us  to  believe  that  the  best 
evidence  of  the  Divine  intention  in  creating  the  human  soul 
is  to  be  found  in  discovering  the  substance  of  which  it  is 
made ;  and  they  insinuate,  that  if  it  is  constituted  of  a  very 
refined  and  dignified  substance,  the  conclusion  necessarily  fol- 
lows,  that  it  is  intended  for  magnificent  destinies,  while,  if  it 
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is  composed  of  a  rude  and  vulgar  material,  it  must  be  in- 
tended only  to  crawl  on  this  filthy  world.  Here,  however^ 
sense  and  lo^c  equally  fail  them ;  for  no  principle  in  philo- 
sophy is  more  certain  than  that  we  camujt  infer  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  mere  substance  of  any  thing  for  what  ends  it  is 
fitted.  Exhibit  to  a  human  being  every  variety  of  imagi- 
nable essence,  and  if  you  allow  him  to  know  no  more  of  its 
properties  than  he  can  discover  from  examining  its  constitu- 
ent parts,  he  will  be  utterly  incapable  of  telling  whether  it 
is  calculated  to  endure  for  a  day  or  to  last  to  eternity.  The 
materialist,  therefore,  is  not  entitled,  even  from  the  supposed 
admisnon  that  medullary  matter  thinks,  to  conclude  that 
man  is  not  immortal  and  responsible.  The  true  way  of  dis- 
covering for  what  end  man  has  been  created,  is  to  look  to  the 
qualities  with  which  he  has  been  endowed,  trusting  that  the 
substance  of  which  he  is  composed  is  perfectly  suited  to  the 
objects  of  his  creation.  Now,  when  we  look  to  the  qualities 
with  which  man  is  endowed,  we  find  the  thinking  principle 
in  him  to  differ  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind  from  that  of 
the  lower  animals.  The  latter  have  no  faculty  of  Justice  to 
indicate  to  them  that  the  unrestrained  manifestation  of  de- 
structiveness  or  acquisitiveness  is  wrong ;  they  have  no  sen- 
timent of  Veneration  to  prompt  them  to  seek  a  God  whom 
they  may  adore ;  they  have  no  faculty  of  Hope,  pointing  out 
futurity  as  an  object  of  ceaseless  anxiety  and  contemplation^ 
and  leading  them  to  desire  a  life  beyond  the  grave ;  and  we 
affirm  it  as  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain,  which  in  man  form  the  organs  of  these  sentiments, 
do  not  exist  in  the  lower  animals.  Those  organs  also,  which 
in  man  serve  to  manifest  the  faculties  of  Reflection,  are,  in 
the  lower  animals,  eminentiy  deficient,  and  their  understand- 
ing, in  exact  correspondence  with  this  fact,  is  so  limited  as  to 
be  satisfied  with  little  knowledge,  and  to  be  insensible  to  the 
comprehensive  de^gn  and  glories  of  creation.  Man,  then, 
being  endowed  with  qualities  which  are  denied  to  the  lower 
creatures,  we  are  entitled,  by  a  legitimate  exercise  of  reflec- 
tion^ the  subject  being  beyond  the  region  of  the  external 
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senses,  to  conclude,  on  principles  truly  philosophical,  that  he 
is  destined  for  other  and  higher  objects  than  they  are,  what- 
ever be  the  mbstance  of  which  his  mind  is  constituted,  just 
as  we  infer  from  perceiving  weights,  wheels,  and  a  pendulum 
combined,  that  a  clock  is  intended  to  measure  time,  whether  the 
structure  be  of  wood,  brass,  or  any  other  metal.  The  proper- 
ties of  things  indicate  the  objects  for  which  they  are  intended, 
better  than  the  substance  employed  in  producing  them.  Man 
may  err  in  choosing  a  substance  not  calculated  to  answer  his 
designs,  and  he  may  construct  a  piece  of  mechanism  of  timber 
which  would  have  been  more  appropriately  constituted  of 
iron ;  but  Crod  cannot  commit  such  mistakes ;  and  when  we 
see  His  purposes  in  creating  man  clearly  indicated  in  the  facul- 
ties with  which  we  are  endowed,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  down- 
right absurdity,  and  even  profanity,  to  dispute  whether  the 
Creator  has  chosen  a  fit  essence  of  which  to  create  us,  and 
to  fear  that  His  objects  may  be  defeated  by  His  having  se- 
lected too  frail  and  perishable  a  material  for  constituting  our 
thinking  principle. 

While  then  we  agree  with  Philostratus,  that  no  legitimate 
inference  concerning  the  ultimate  destiny  of  man  can  be 
drawn  from  inquiries  into  the  substance  of  which  his  mind  is 
composed,  we  dissent  explicitly  from  the  conclusion  that  the 
discoveries  of  revelation  in  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  are  not  capable  of  receiving  any  support  by  correct  in- 
ductions from  natural  phenomena.  They  do  not  indeed  re^ 
quire  such  aid  ;  but  as  revelation  proceeds  from  the  Divine 
mind,  it  must  harmonize  with  all  His  other  works ;  and  it  is 
at  once  logical  and  useful  to  point  out,  as  phrenology  truly 
does,  the  existence  of  such  naiural  principles  in  the  mind  of 
man,  as  coincide  with  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  render 
his  revealed  destiny  in  itself  a  matter  of  high  probability. 

But  to  proceed ;  let  us  compare  the  foregoing  answers, 
which  might  be  given  to  the  materialist,  who  pushes  his  con- 
cluMons  to  the  extreme  above  alluded  to,  with  those  furnish- 
ed by  Mr  Rennell.  This  gentleman  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  mind  is  independent  of  matter  in  this  life,  and  ad- 
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duces,  as  evidence  of  his  proposition^  the  following  ciz^cuin- 
stances^  which,  it  will  be  observed,  all  relate  to  the  present 
state  qfexistencey  and  are  intended  to  shew  that  the  mind  in 
this  world  may,  and  occasionally  does,  act  independently  of 
organs. 

Let  us  take^"  says  he^  ''  a  healthy  man  in  sound  sleep. 
He  lies  without  sense  or  feeling,  yet  no  part  of  his  frame  is 
diseased,  nor  is  a  single  power  of  his  life  of  vegetation  sus* 
*'  pended.  AU  tvithin  his  body  is  as  active  as  ever.  The  blood 
circulates  as  regularly,  and  almost  as  rapidly,  in  the  sleeping 
as  in  the  waking  subject.  Digestion,  secretion,  nutrition,  and 
all  the  functions  of  the  life  of  vegetation  proceed,  and  yet  the 
understanding  is  absent  Sleep,  therefore,  is  an  affection  of 
the  mind  rather  than  of  the  body,  and  the  re&eshment  which 
"  the  latter  receives  from  it  is  from  the  suspension  of  its  active 
"  and  agitating  principle.  Now,  if  thought  was  identified  with 
"  the  brain,  when  the  former  was  suspended,  the  latter  would 
"  undergo  a  proportionate  change.  Memory,  imagination,  per- 
*'  ception,  and  all  the  stupendous  powers  of  the  human  intellect, 
"  are  absent,  and  yet  the  brain  is  precisely  the  same, —  the  same 
"  in  every  particle  of  matter — ^the  same  in  every  animal  function. 
**  O£not  a  single  organ  is  the  action  suspended.  When  again 
'^  the  man  awakens,  and  his  senses  return,  no  change  is  produced 
''  by  the  recovery, — ^the  brain,  the  organs  of  sense,  and  all  the 
*^  material  parts  of  his  frame,  remain  precisely  in  the  same  condi-^ 
"tion."    P.  92. 

Before  proceeding  to  analyze  this  passage,  we  beg  to 
state,  that  what  we  condemn  in  Mr  Rennell  is  the  impolicy 
of  first  holding  out  the  essence  of  thought  as  a  matter  ascer- 
tainable at  all  by  our  faculties,  and  representing  it  as  of  im- 
portance to  religion,  and  thereafter  endeavouring  to  arrive  at 
this  knowledge  by  a  line  of  argument  altogether  unfounded. 
In  the  selection  of  his  arguments  there  is  the  greatest  want 
of  judgment ;  for  if  the  opponents  succeed  in  exposing  their 
absurdity,  they  immediately  proclaim  a  triumph  over  the 
whole  doctrine  which  they  were  adduced  to  support ;  and 
yet  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  prove  the  puerility  of  the 
statements  here  founded  on  in  support  of  the  mind^s  inde- 
pendence of  matter  in  this  life.  "  Sleep,''  says  Mr  Rennell, 
"  is  an  affection  of  the  mind  rather  than  of  the  body.*"  If 
this  be  so,  we  may  ask,  in  the  first  place,  what  notion  are 
we  to  form  of  an  immortal  and  immaterial  essence,  which 
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requires  to  lay  aside  its  powers  for  a  great  part  of  the  time 
of  its  existence,  and  to  pass  into  a  state  of  utter  oblivion  for 
many  hours  out  of  every  day  ?  If  it  be  so  frail,  and  liable  to 
such  long  suspensions,  we  raay  reasonably  fear  its  utter  ex- 
tinction, amid  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash  of  worlds. 
But,  in  the  second  place,  if  sleep  be  an  affection  of  the  mind 
rather  than  of  the  body,  how  should  it  happen  that  the 
physician,  by  administering  opium,  should  be  able  to  pro^ 
duce  it  ?  or  why  should  the  stimulus  of  green  tea,  or  the 
high  delirium  of  a  fever,  drive  it  far  from  the  eyelids? 
The  assertion  again,  that  when  the  man  awakes,  9io  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  brain  takes  place,  is  also  unfounded. 
In  passing  from  the  state  of  sleep  to  that  of  watching,  we 
feel  such  sensations  in  the  head  as  lead  us,  after  we  know 
the  purposes  of  the  brain,  irresistibly  to  infer  that  a  new 
condition — that  of  activity,  is  induced  upon  it  in  waking. 
To  remove  the  drowsiness  and  confusion  which  succeed  re- 
covery from  inebriation,  some  men  wrap  a  cloth  wet  with 
cold  water  round  the  head,  and  it  is  known  to  restore  and 
invigorate  the  activity  of  their  mental  powers ;  and  does  this 
fact  correspond  with  the  notion  that  sleep  and  drowsiness  are 
affections  of  the  mind  rather  than  of  the  body  P  Who  ever 
heard  of  an  immaterial  spint  having  its  suspended  energies 
restored  by  being  wrapt  in  a  wet  towel !  and  yet  such  must 
be  the  case,  unless  sleep  is  merely  an  affection  of  the  organs. 
On  this  last  supposition  the  action  of  the  cloth  is  easily  ac* 
counted  for.  The  organs,  being  merely  a  material  substance, 
obey  an  universal  law  of  animated  nature,  in  receiving  an 
invigorating  influence  from  the  application  of  cold,  after  re- 
laxation from  excessive  excitement  and  too  much  heat.  Mr 
Rennell,  however,  proceeds, — 
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In  a  child  of  eight  years  old^  the  limbs  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  body  are  considerably  smaller  than  in  a  man  arrived 
at  maturity ;  hence  they  are  not  endowed  with  the  same 
strength,  nor  capable  of  the  same  action,  as  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced period.  Bat  the  weight  of  the  whole  brain  com- 
monly arrives  at  its  maximum  at  the  age  of  three  years, 
"  and  all  parts  of  the  organ  acquire  their  full  dimensions  at 
"  the  seventh  year,  after  which  no  alteration  takes  place  du- 
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^'  rinff  the  whole  life.  Such  is  the  result  of  the  investigations 
'^  of  Wenzel^  and  of  others  who  have  given  their  attention  to 
'^  the  anatomy  of  that  orsan.  Now,  if  the  understanding  ori- 
*'  ginated  in  the  brain,  why  should  it  not  be  as  perfect  at  the 
'^  age  of  seven  years  as  it  is  at  the  age  of  twenty  ?  The  organ 
'^  in  which  it  resides  is  equally  perfect  at  both  ages.  We  can 
"  account  for  the  difference  of  bodily  strength,  at  different 
*^  periods  of  life,  from  the  organs  not  having  arrived  at  their 
**  full  size  and  maturity,  but  we  cannot  account  for  the  dis- 
<'  tinctions  in  mental  power."    P.  99. 

From  the  clearness  and  downright  honesty  of  purpose 
with  which  Mr  Rennell  utters  these  absurdities,  we  have  a 
very  high  opinion  at  least  of  his  conscientiousness.  He 
does  not  sophisticate,  or  shew  a  diffidence  of  his  cause  by 
entrenching  himself  in  the  ambiguity  of  words.  He  indi- 
cates no  secretiveness,  or  concealed  consciousness  of  writing 
nonsense ;  so  that  one  is  led  to  treat  his  errors  with  indul- 
gence. We  merely  regret,  therefore,  that  he  should  have 
oppressed  a  good  cause  by  so  foolish  a  defence.  He  affirms, 
that  *^  the  whole  brain  commonly  arrives  at  its  maximum  at 
<<  the  age  of  three  years  ;^  and,  in  support  of  this  and  his 
other  physiological  statements,  he  refers  to  authorities ;  but 
where  nature  was  within  his  reach,  he  was  not  entitled  to 
venture  on  erroneous  assertions,  even  although  they  were  to 
be  found  in  some  obscure  comer  of  some  weak  and  unknown 
author.  He  required  only  to  look  at  the  first  child  he  saw 
to  learn  the  very  erroneous  nature  of  such  a  statement  as  the 
foregoing;  or,  if  he  coidd  not  depend  on  his  own  observa- 
tion, he  required  only  to  go  to  a  hat-shop,  and  ask  whether 
hats  and  caps  for  children  of  three  years  of  age  are  made  of 
the  same  size  as  those  for  full-grown  men  ?  On  the  same  au- 
thority he  asserts,  that  the  brain  attains  its  maximum  of  wdght 
at  three  years  of  age.  This  also  is  positively  incorrect. 
Again,  he  states,  that  ^^  the  brain  is  equally  perfect  at  the 
'^  age  of  seven  as  it  is  at  the  age  of  twenty.^  This  also  is 
an  error  which  he  can  scarcely  be  excused  for  falling  into, 
in  a  grave  dissertation.  He  had  only  to  compare  the  heads 
of  children  of  the  one  age  with  those  of  men  of  the  other,  to 
see  that  the  brain  is  far  less  in  size  in  the  former  than  in  the 
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lattor;  and  eyery  anatomUt  wOl  tell  bim^  that  at  seven 
yearg  the  ocmvolutions  are  not  only  less  in  size,  but  that  they 
are  also  less  in  depth  than  at  maturity,  and  that  the  anterior 
lobes  of  the  brain,  connected  with  the  intellect,  are  not  so 
large  in  prc^rtion  to  the  other  parts  of  this  cHrgan  at  sevai 
years  as  at  twenty-one.     Mr  Rennell  continues, — 

"  Everyone  accnstomed  to  train  the  youthful  mind  is  well  aware 
"  Ibat  there  are  certain  periods  when  its  intellectual  powers^  the 
"  oomprehennon^  the  imagination^  the  judfipnent,  develop  them- 
"  selves  in  a  manner,  and  to  a  degree,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
''  for  upon  any  external  principle."  ■  ''With  the  same  external 
"  advantages  of  education,  and  with  the  same  readiness  in  imbibe 
"  ing  knowledge,  two  different  minds  will  experience  this  deve- 
"  lopment  of  power  at  two  different  periods  of  their  existence. 
"  Yet  that  there  is  the  slightest  possible  change  in  the  appear* 
"  ance,  the  consistency,  or  any  other  quality  of  the  brain,  at 
"  these  or  any  other  sunikr  periods,  no  physiologist  will  choose 
*'  to  assert" 


So  says  Mr  Rennell.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
choose  to  assert  any  thing  on  the  subject ;  but  we  are  ready 
to  produce  positive  evidence,  that  at  this  period  of  mental 
excitement,  the  cerebellum,  for  example,  has  attained  a 
much  larger  size  in  proportion  to  the  brain  than  it  exhibited 
ten  years  before,  and  at  this*  period  it  is  known  that  the 
sexual  feelings  come  into  activity :  in  like  manner,  to  shew 
by  positive  facts,  that,  at  the  age  in  question,  the  anterior 
convolutions  of  the  brain,  connected  with  the  intellectual 
powers,  have  also  attained  a  much  larger  development,  in 
point  of  size,  than  they  possessed  before  the  period  of  men- 
tal excitement  commenced ;  and,  on  dissection,  we  are  able 
to  shew,  that  the  whole  texture  of  the  brain  is  firmer  and 
more  completely  organized  than  in  the  early  years  of  infancy, 
when  the  substance  is  pulpy,  and  the  convolutions  are  very  im< 
perfectly  unfolded.  If,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  immortali- 
ty were  to  rest  on  such  arguments  as  these,  it  would  stand 
upon  a  frail  foundation  indeed. 

To  prevent  misapprehension  on  this  very  important  sub- 
ject, we  beg  to  repeat,  in  a  few  words,  the  substance  of  the 
doctrine  now  delivered. 
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tstf  It  appears  to  us  that  we  know  nothing  whatever  eon* 
eerning  the  suiHanoe  of  the  mind,  that  our  faculties  are  not 
fitted  to  find  it  out,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  mere  self-delu- 
sion to  pretend,  either  by  observation  or  reasoning,  to  deter- 
mine its  essence.  All  discusmon  on  this  subject  is,  in  our 
opinion,  equally  idle  and  vain,  as  that  between  the  no- 
minalists and  realists,  which  now  appears  to  the  world  as  a 
piece  of  childish  absurdity,  altogether  unworthy  of  full- 
grown  men.  In  like  manner  we  anticipate  that  posterity 
will  regard  the  angry  dissensions  of  the  present  generation^ 
about  the  substance  of  the  mind,  as  equally  ridiculous ;  and 
that  they  will  form  the  reproach  of  our  day,  as  the  other 
disputes  now  alluded  to,  adhere  as  a  stigma  to  a  preceding 
generation. 

Sc%,  That  this  ignorance  is  fraught  with  no  evil  conse- 
quence to  the  interests  of  individuals  or  of  society ;  because, 
on  the  principles  of  a  sound  philosophy,  there  is  no  percepti- 
ble connexion  betwixt  the  substance  of  the  mind  and  its  fu- 
ture destiny. 

Sdly^  That  while  the  interests  of  individuals  and  society 
are  not  in  the  least  concerned  in  the  substance  of  the  mind, 
they  are  deeply  involved  in  the  question  of  its  immortalitjf  ; 
but  that  the  real  evidence  of  its  being  destined  for  a  future 
existence,  so  far  as  this  can  be  derived  from  philosophy,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  aim  of  the  faculties  with  which  it  is  en- 
dowed, and  in  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  time  and  to 
eternity,  and  not  in  the  discovery  of  the  essence  of  which  it 
is  composed. 

Before  concluding,  we  have  still  a  few  words  to  address 
to  each  of  the  authors  before  us,  on  other  points  than  the 
question  of  materialism.  The  great  object  of  Mr  RennelTs 
publication  was  scepticism,  connected  with  the  subjects  of 
organization  and  life.  In  a  note  on  *'  the  System  of  Gall 
<<  and  Spurzheim,^  he  says,  ^'  It  must  certainhf  be  allowed^ 
^*  tfuU  this  syste^n  does  not,  qf  kgical  necessify,  terminate  in 
*<  maUriaUsm.^  So  we  also  think ;  but  if  this  was  the  case, 
phrenology  clearly  lay  out  of  the  path  of  Mr  Rennell ;  and 
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when  he  proceeded,  nerertheless,  to  state  that  this  system, 
"  ^^^^^  ingenious  or  amusing  in  theory  it  may  be,  is 
**  annihikted  by  the  commonest  references  to  fact  ;**  when 
he  talked  of  « the  flimsy  theories  of  these  German  UIu- 
"  minati,^  and  of  their  «  absurdities,''  and  of  «  this  master- 
peoe  of  empiricism,''  all  without  understanding  one  word 
of  ^e  subject,  he  acted  very  unlike  a  Christian,  and  very 
unlike  a  philosopher.     If  it  was  necessary  to  the  success  of 
his  argument  to  attack  phrenology,  he  was  bound,  by  every 
consideration  of  common  sense,  as  well  as  by  a  regard  to  his 
own  reputation,  before  dcnng  so,  to  study  and  endeavour  to 
^npiehend  it ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  which  he  admits  to 
be  the  case,  it  did  not  necessarily  obtrude  itself  into  his  dis- 
^^ii^nons,  he  was,  if  possible,  more  strongly  called  upon  to 
^derstand  it  and  treat  it  fairly ;  for,  in  assailing  it  without 
'^eceanty  and  without  provocation,  he  came  forward  as  a 
luiight  errant  to  the  combat ;  and  a  knight  should  be  cour- 
teous and  honourable  as  well  as  brave.     Yet,  so  far  from 
being  acquainted  with  the  science,  he  betrays  the  most  pal- 
pable ignorance  of  its  very  elements.     '*  Certainly,'"  says  he, 
**  of  the  parts  specified  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  every  ofie 
^^has  in  Us  turn  been  Jbund  wanting^  without  any  defi- 
^'  dency  in  that  iniettechud  faculty,  which  they  would  repre- 
^  sent  it  either  to  produce  or  to  sustain.^     In  the  phreno- 
logical system,  not  one-third  part  of  the  brain  is  represented 
as  being  in  connexion  with  the  mieUectual  JbcuU&eM ;  and 
we  defy  Mr  Rennell  to  point  out  a  single  authenticated  case, 
in  which  the  organs  on  both  sides  of  the  brain,  which  are 
really  stated  as  related  to  these  powers,  have  been  found 
wanting,  without  any  deficiency  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
occurring,  and  we  shall  at  once  yield  to  him  the  palm  of 
victory.     Two-thirds  of  the  brain  are  stated  in  phrenology 
as  constituting  the  organs  of  propensities  and  sentiments, 
and  many  cases  are  on  record  in  which  these  parts  were  in- 
jured, without  the  organs  of  intellect  being  affected,  and  in 
which,  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  latter  fact,  the  tn» 
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teUechud  faculties  were  not  impaired.  Mr  Rennell  appears 
not  to  have  been  aware  that,  in  the  system  in  question,  this 
large  portion  of  the  brain  is  represented  as  appertaining  to 
the  propensities  and  sentiments ;  and,  in  consequence,  when 
he  read  of  an  injury  of  any  part  of  the  brain  having  occurred 
without  inteUeckud  derangement,  he  imagined  that  phreno- 
logy was  overthrown ! — Such  cases,  on  the  contrary,  indi- 
rectly support  it,  for  they  are  explicable  upon  the  principles 
of  this  science,  while  they  are  at  variance  with  every  hypo- 
thesis which  considers  the  whole  brain  as  the  single  organ  of 
mind.  The  public  have  been  egregiously  misled  in  regard  to 
the  real  bearing  upon  phrenology,  of  the  recorded  cases  of 
injuries  of  the  bnun  as  affecting  the  mental  powers ;  and  we 
refer  Mr  Rennell  to  an  inquiry  into  this  subject,  by  Mr  An- 
drew Combe,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Phreno- 
logical Society,  to  enable  him  to  manage  his  next  attack 
upon  phrenology  with  greater  success. 

In  the  next  place,  if  respect  to  philosophy  and  to  his  own 
reputation  did  not  prompt  Mr  B.  to  study  phrenology  be- 
fore attacking  it,  regard  to  the  sacred  cause  of  religion,  of 
which  he  is  the  advocate,  ought  to  have  led  him  not  only  to 
do  so,  but  to  make  himself  extremely  certain  that  it  was  un^ 
Jinmded^  before  he  connected  an  assault  upon  it  with  the  ho- 
liest and  most  sacred  of  causes.  It  has  been  the  misfortune 
of  religion,  in  all  ages,  to  be  used,  by  indiscreet  votaries,  as 
a  weapcm  with  which  to  assail  the  most  brilliant  and  useful 
discoveries  in  philosophy;  by  which  conduct  the  profane 
have  been  furnished  with  plausible,  though  unfair  pretences 
for  representing  the  two  as  naturally  hostile.  The  founders 
of  phrenology,  and  all  its  supporters,  proclaimed  from  the 
beginning,  that  it  is  an  mdudive  science ;  and  Mr  Rennell  is 
too  acute  and  too  learned,  not  to  know,  that,  if  this  character 
truly  belong  to  it,  an  ultimate  triumph  as  certainly  awaits  it, 
as  if  all  the  schools  of  Europe  had  ahready  pronounced  it  to 
be  founded  in  nature.  It  was  indiscreet  in  him,  therefore, 
ao  far  to  contemn  the  intellect  and  honesty  of  the  phrenolo- 
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gists,  as  to  give  way  to  the  popular  clamour  of  the  day,  and 
aasume  the  system  to  be  absurd  without  inquiry,  and  upon 
thb  most  flimsy  and  unstable  foundation  to  enter  religion  on 
the  field  against  it  Did  it  not  occur  to  the  reverend  advo- 
cate,  that  if,  peradventure,  phrenology  were  true,  he  was 
subjecting  his  own  cause  to  a  most  unnecessary  embarrass- 
ment  ?  Ima^ne  phrenology  to  be  admitted,  which  must 
^Kedily  be  the  case,  the  enemies  of  religion  may  then  turn 
round  and  maintain  that  the  Christian  Revelation  must  be  a 
fable,  because  Mr  Bennell,  its  advocate,  has  testified,  that  a 
scienoe  subsequently  established  on  inoontestaUe  evidence, 
stands  directly  opposed  to  its  doctrines !  It  will  be  impossible 
to  demdish  phrenology,  if  it  rest,  as  it  does,  on  physical 
fiusts ;  and  as  religion  also  is  impregnable,  some  future  advo* 
Gate  will  be  oonstnuned  to  sacrifice  Mr  Rennell  at  the  shrine 
of  the  two  to  recondle  them  ;~-and  this  has  always  been  the 
case.  The  indiscreet  votary  has  uniformly  been  discovered 
to  have  been  the  only  real  enemy  to  the  sacred  cause ;  and 
the  discredit  which  ultimately  overtakes  him,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  just  retribution  for  his  retarding  the  progress  of  truth, 
and  setting  philosophy  and  rdigion,  which  God  has  con- 
joined, in  hostile  array  against  each  other.  We  make  these 
observations  in  the  most  serious  and  candid  spirit ;  and 
if  there  be  any  Christian  whom  this  controversy  may  excite 
topuUish  his  senuments,  we  warn  him,  as  he  values  the  pro- 
gress of  the  faith  to  which  he  is  attached,  not  slightly  to  re- 
present it  as  standing  in  opposition  to  the  system  which  we 
defend ;  for  we  assure  him,  (and  wf ,  at  least,  ha%'e  experience 
and  knowledge  on  our  side,)  that  phrenology  is  an  irresistible 
and  impr^md)le  body  of  truth,  and  that  all  opinions  which 
really  stand  opposed  to  it  mu^,  in  time,  be  levelled  in  the 
dttsL  The  Christian  religion,  in  our  humble  apprehension, 
is  strongly  supported  by  it,  so  far  as  philosophy  is  capable  at 
all  of  bearing  upon  its  doctrines ;  and  we  shall  take  a  8ubse> 
quent  opportunity  of  fliiewing  this ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we 
repeat,  that  whoever  shall  indiscreetly  attempt  to  represent 
the  two  as  inconsistent,  will  do  a  temporary  injury  to  both, 
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and  ultimately  bring  lasting  discredit  upon  himself.  Phre- 
nology, indeed,  and  we  speak  advisedly,  will,  in  time,  be  per* 
ceived  to  be  an  instrument  of  analysis  in  morals,  ethics,  and 
political  economy,  of  so  vast  a  power,  that  the  scoffing 
fribbles  of  the  day  are  incapable  of  conceiving  its  magnitude ; 
and  after  it  is  firmly  established,  there  are  few  opinions 
against  which  it  will  not  be  directed  as  a  mighty  engine  of 
expiscation,  and  while  all  which  are  true  will  come  forth  from 
the  ordeal  shining  with  redoubled  brilliancy  and  beauty,  those 
which  are  false  will  be  melted  away  under  its  application. 

To  Philostratus  we  now  address  a  few  words.  We  per- 
ceive that  he  is  a  phrenologist,  furly  initiated  in  the  doctrine, 
and  aware,  at  least,  of  its  truth,  if  not  of  all  its  importance ; 
but  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that,  in  the  present  pub- 
lication, he  has  acted  uncandidly  towards  religion,  and  not 
quite  fairly  towards  phrenology.  We  agree  with  him  in 
holding,  that  physiology  affords  no  proper  basis  on  which  to 
found  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  that  those  who  joined 
in  the  clamour  against  Mr  Lawrence  mtmifested  more  zeal 
for  religion  than  knowledge  of  its  true  interests ;  but  we  re- 
probate as  not  only  irrelevant  and  puerile,  but  as  positively 
mischievous,  the  author^s  identification  of  the  dogmas^  as  he 
calls  them,  of  any  churchy  more  especially  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  with  the  truths  of  Revelation.  If  he  had  avowed 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  would  have  been  more  excuse- 
able,  but  clearly  he  is  not  of  this  persuasion,  and  therefore 
can  be  held  only  to  sneer  at  the  foundations  of  the  Christian 
faith,  when  he  places  them  emphatically  within  the  pale  of 
the  Romish  church.  He  blames  the  authors  against  whom 
he  writes,  theologians  and  physiologists,  for  trespassing  on 
each  other's  department,  hinc  inde ;  and  what  does  he  do 
when  he  presumes  to  embody  the  Christian  Revelation  in  the 
perversions  of  it  by  the  church  of  Rome?  Had  he  been 
wise,  he  would  have  seen  that  this  very  course  impairs  the 
moral  effect  of  his  whole  argument.  If  he  had  confined  him- 
self to  the  simple  and  sublime  truth  of  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation, that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  argued  that  no  physio- 
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logical  facts^cither  add  to  the  evidence  of  Revelation  on  this 
point,  or  shake  its  validity,  he  would  have  been  unanswer- 
able. We  have  followed  this  course,  putting  churches,  with 
all  the'ur  peculiarities,  out  of  the  question,  and  we  are  not 
afraid  of  a  refutation  of  our  argument. 

In  the  next  place,  the  author  travels  quite  out  of  his  way 
to  make  a  silly  and  irrelevant,  and  apparently  spiteful  attack 
upon  Paley,  who,  for  any  thing  physiology  or  phrenology 
shews  to  the  contrary,  might  have  been  ^^  a  great  eater^^  and 
^*  sound  reasoner^^  at  the  same  time.     He  says, 
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The  anatomical  theologian^  Paley,  was  another  imter  who 
tried  to  establish  spiritual  things  on  the  basis  of  physical  proof. 
I  shall  let  his  bad  anatomy  alone,  and  proceed  to  take  a  single 
instance  of  the  character  of  his  reasoning  from  his  proof  of  a 
God.  He  says  something  to  the  following  effect : — '  If  I  find 
*'  a  watch,  and  examine  its  curious  workmanship,  I  infer  a 
"  watchmaker^  and  that  he  was  an  ingenious  mechanic.  In  like 
manner,  in  contemplating  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the 
universe,  I  am  led  to  believe  in  an  Omnipotent  Artificer.'  To 
me  this  appears  false  reasoning, — ^for,  when  I  infer  the  ex- 
istence of  a  watchmaker  from  the  appearance  of  a  watch,  it  is 
because  I  have  beforehand  found  by  experience  that  such  in- 
struments were  made  by  watchmakers.  But  by  what  previous 
experiment  can  I  have  discovered  that  the  worlds  were  made 
by  God  ?" 

Paley'^s  reasoning  appears  to  us  to  be  perfectly  just,  and 
this  author^s  to  be  erroneous ;  and,  as  he  is  a  phrenologist, 
we  shall  give  him  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  science 
to  this  present  question,  both  to  maintain  our  own  views  and 
to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  system  as  an  instrument  of  moral 
analysis  and  reasoning. 

The  author  speaks  of  '<  our  inability  to  penetrate,  by  the 
*^  light  of  human  science,  beyond  the  objects  of  our  senses  in 
*'  their  various  relations  ;^  and  maintains,  that  <^  in  contem- 
^*  plating  this  constant  order  of  appearances  (in  nature),  as 
**  the  links  of  the  great  chain  pass  before  us,  we  lose  sight 
<<  of  the  great  cause  of  the  whole ;  and  we  should  inevitably 
**  be  lulled  into  a  belief  that  the  material  atoms  of  the  uni- 
*<  verse  contained  within  themselves  the  necessary  causes  of 
their  own  phenomena,  were  it  not  for  the  doctrine  taught 
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^*  US  from  oar  inrancy,  that  there  existed  a  spiritual  being 
*'  who  had  caused  and  who  maintained  the  whole.*^     The 
notion,  that  the  human  mind  can  form  no  ideas  except  what 
are  referable  to  the  external  senses  as  their  immediate  origin, 
is  of  French  extraction,  and  as  Mr  Stewart  has  shewn  in  the 
preliminary  dissertation  to  the  Encyclopedia,   is  generally 
founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  Locke.— 
Phrenology  demonstrates  its  untruth  :  for  while  it  shews,  that 
by  the  aid  of  the  external  senses,  and  the  knowings  faculties 
and  organs,  the  mind  perceives  existing  of^ecta  and  events^ 
it  demonstrates  farther,  that  by  means  of  a  higher  order  of 
powers,  those  of  Causality  and  Comparison,  it  obtains  ideas  of 
causation,  and  infers  the  existence  of  causes  Jrom  contem- 
plating their  effects ;  acquiring,  in  this  manner,  an  impor- 
tant class  of  notions,  of  which  the  senses  are  totally  unfit  to 
take  cognizance,  and  of  which  they  are  not  the  immediate 
source.     Phrenology  farther  reveals,   that  individuals  who 
possess  the  former  organs  largely  developed,  and  are  defi- 
cient in  the  latter,  perceive  sequence  in  events,  but  do  not  at 
all,  or  at  least  very  imperfectly,  perceive  causation.     Hence 
such  persons  speak  constantly  of  the  evidence  of  their  senses^ 
as  the  ultimate  source  of  all  their  knowledge ;  and  because 
they  cannot  see  causes  with  their  ei/es,  disbelieve  in  causa- 
tion and  a  Grod ;  and,  taking  their  own  minds  as  standards 
of  those  of  the  human  race,  they  absurdly  imagine  that  all 
the  higher  perceptions  familiar  to  those  who  possess  a  greater 
development  of  Causality  and  Comparison  are  pure  imagi- 
nations.   They  thus  erect  themselves  into  great  philosophers 
on   the   strength  of  their  natural  deficiency  in  intellectual 
power,  and  imagine  themselves  to  be  profound  when  they  are 
only  silly.     We  make  these  remarks  from  observation ;  for 
we  have  observed  persons  who  are  liable  to  scepticism  in  re- 
gard to  the  existence  of  a  God  to  be  commonly  deficient  in 
the  organs  of  Causality,  and  equally  incapable  of  tracing  ab- 
stract relations  in  general,  as  in  perceiving  causation  in  this 
particular  instance.     If,  then,  a  watch,  or  the  stupendous 
operations  of  nature  in  the  universe,  were  presented  to  such 
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persons,  they  would  indeed  see  a  succession  of  phenomena : 
but  from  the  weakness  of  Causality  they  would  be  unable  to 
infer  any  thing  farther.  Hence,  independently  qfea^perience^ 
such  persons  cannot  mount  a  single  step  in  the  chun  of  cau- 
sation.  It  is  quite  true,  therefore,  that  it  is  only  *^  because 
^  (hey  have  beforehand  found  by  experience  that  time-pieces 
**  are  made  by  watchmakers^  that  they  infer,  on  seeing  such 
an  instrument,  that  an  intelligent  being  made  it.  But  their 
error  conasts  in  supposing,  that  no  other  minds  could  ac- 
complish more.  The  faculty  of  Causality  perceives  mtui- 
Hvdy  the  relation  of  cause  and  efiect  just  as  Individuality 
intuitively  perceives  existence ;  and  experience  is  no  more 
requisite  to  enable  the  former  to  infer  intelligence  and  de- 
rign  from  the  survey  of  contrivance,  than  to  enable  the  latter 
to  apprehend  the  presence  of  external  objects  from  per- 
ceiving them.  An  individual  possessing  Causality  in  a  high 
degree,  could  not  fail,  independently  of  all  experience  of  the 
existence  of  watchmakers,  to  infer,  after  comprehending  the 
object  of  a  watch,  and  understanding  the  contrivances  and 
adaptation  of  parts,  by  which  it  is  fitted  to  accomplish  its 
ends,  that  it  was  the  production  of  an  intelligent  being.  He 
could  not  indeed,  without  such  experience,  infer  that  it  was 
made  by  the  particular  class  of  tradesmen  named  by  society 
watchmakers,  because  this  trade  is  artificial ;  but  he  would 
unquestionably  be  led,  by  the  intuitive  operation  of  Causality, 
to  conclude,  that  the  machine  was  the  product  of  a  mind  will- 
ing to  attain  the  end  in  view,  and  possessing  the  power  to  ac- 
complish it.  In  like  manner,  after  comprehending  the  con- 
stitution of  the  universe,  a  mind  sufficiently  endowed  with 
this  faculty,  by  its  natural  instinct  alone,  would  infer  the  ex- 
btence  of  an  intelligent  cause,  wilting  the  production  of  the 
results,  and  possessing  power  to  bring  them  about. 

This  is  the  doctrine  also  of  that  excellent  metaphysician, 
Dr  Thomas  Brown.  "  Those,"  says  he,  "  whom  a  single 
organized  being,  or  even  a  single  organ,  such  as  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  hand,  does  not  convince  of  the  being  of  a 
*^  God,««— who  do  not  see  him,  not  more  in  the  social  order  of 
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<<  human  society,  than  in  a  single  instinct  of  animals,  produe- 
*^  ing  unconsciously,  a  result  that  is  necessary  for  their  con- 
^^  tinued  existence,  and  yet  a  result  which  they  cannot  have 
*<  foreknown, — will  not  see  him  in  all  the  innumerable  in- 
^^  stances  that  might  be  crowded  together  by  philosophers 
'^  and  theolog^ns.^  (IV.  p.  417.)  That  is  to  say,  those  in- 
dividuals who  possess  a  good  endowment  of  Causality  will 
intuitively  perceive,  in  a  single  organized  being,  the  traces 
of  a  God ;  while  those  who  are  greatly  deficient  in  this  fa- 
culty will  not,  by  the  spontaneous  operations  of  their  own 
minds,  be  led  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  even  from 
the  most  numerous  exhibitions  of  his  wisdom  and  power ;— - 
the  latter  see  only  sequence  in  events, — the  former,  in  addi- 
tion to  sequence^  perceive  the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect. 
Of  a  person  endowed  with  much  Causality,  compared  with 
those  greatly  defi<»ent,  it  may  be  truly  said, — 

"  He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs. — Where  they 

Behold  a  tun,  he  views  a  Deity  : 

What  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adore.^ 

Atheism'  is  more  prevalent  in  France  than  in  England,  and 
the  organs  of  Causality  are  decidedly  smaller  in  the  French 
head  in  general  than  in  the  English ;  and  a  corresponding 
deficiency  in  the  moral  and  political  sciences,  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  which  Causality  is  indispensable,  has  long  cha- 
racterized the  literature  of  France.  The  splendid  develop- 
ment of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  observable  in  the  an- 
cient busts  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Seneca,  and  Cicero,  coincides 
with  the  explanation  now  given.  Such  an  endowment  of  the 
reflecting  organs  enabled  these  illustrious  men  strongly  to  per- 
ceive the  traces  of  a  Divine  Being  in  the  works  of  creation, 
and  in  consequence  there  is  a  beautiful  harmony  in  their 
conclusions  on  the  subject.  In  the  forehead  of  some  tribes  of 
American  Indians  and  Africans,  on  the  other  hand,  the  upper 
part,  where  these  organs  are  situated,  is  generally  '^  villan- 
ously  low  ;^  and  travellers  have  asserted,  that  some  of  them 
form  no  conceptions  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  First 
Cause.      In  short,  we  have  never  met  with  an  instance  of  a 
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person  in  whom  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  of 
Caasality  and  Comparison  were  highly  developed,  who  did  not 
reckon  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God,  from  mere  in. 
tuitive  induction,  as  irresistible  as  the  perception  that  light 
emanates  from  the  sun.  On  every  principle  of  philosophy 
the  perceptions  of  minds  so  endowed  are  of  higher  authority 
than  those  of  other  minds  deficient  in  these  powers,  and 
hence  it  is  more  reasonable  for  men  of  limited  understanding 
to  believe  in  a  God,  on  the  authority  of  such  individuals, 
than  to  deny  his  existence,  because  their  own  intellects  are 
incapable  of  grasping  the  proofs.  These  views  coincide  also 
with  the  opinions  of  Mr  Hume,  an  author  who  will  not  be 
suspected  of  too  strong  a  tendency  to  credulity  on  matters 
of  religion.  ^*  A  purpose,^^  says  he,  ^^  an  intention,  a  design 
**  is  evident  in  every  thing ;  and  when  our  comprehension  is 
^*  90  far  enlarged  as  to  contemplate  the  first  rise  of  this  vi- 
*'  sible  system,  we  must  adopt,  vAth  the  strongest  convic^ 

<<  tionj  the  idea  of  some  intelligent  cause  or  author.*" 

*^  The  universal  propensity  to  believe  in  invisible — intelligent 
*'  power,  if  not  an  original  instinct,  being  at  least  a  general 
**  attendant  of  human  nature,  may  be  considered  as  a  kind 
«  of  mark  or  stamp,  which  the  Divine  Workman  has  set 
<*  Upon  bis  work ;  and  nothing  surely  can  more  dignify  man- 
'*  kind,  than  to  be  thus  selected  from  all  other  parts  of  crea- 
'^  tion,*  and  to  bear  the  image  or  impression  of  the  Univer- 
"  sal  Creator.*"—"  What  a  noble  privilege  is  it  of  human 
*<  reason  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being ; 
*^  and,  from  the  visible  works  of  nature,  be  enabled  to  infer 
*<  80  sublime  a  principle  as  its  Supreme  Creator  r^^^The 
Natural  History  of  Religion,  §  15.) 

Finally,  This  author  states,  that  he  believes  that  the  "  very 
^^  consciousness  of  a  distinct  being  is  itself  dependent  on  the 
'*  activity  of  some  material  and  cerebral  instrument ;  perhaps 
^^  connected  with   the  common  centre  of  sensation.     For, 


*  The  observation  in  the  text  is  literally  correct.  Those  parts  of  the  brain 
which  in  man  constitute  the  organs  of  Veneration  and  Causality,  are  not  to  be 
fand  in  the  lower  animals. 
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<'  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
<^  with  forms  of  insanity,  this  belief  of  our  individual  exisU 
<*  ence,  this  very  power  of  discriminating  between  ourselves 
"  and  the  surrounding  world,  is  weakened,  and  nearly  de- 
*^  stroyed  in  particular  cases  of  hepatic  irritation  and  cere- 
<'  bral  disorder,  just  as  other  powers  of  the  mind  are,  of 
**  which  I  have  given  examples  in  the  following  inquiry  :^ 
A  similar  conclusion,  namely,  that  consciousness  of  personal 
identity  is  connected  with  (we  do  not  say  d:  pendent  on)  a 
particular  portion  of  the  brain,  has  forced  itself  upon  our 
minds  as  matter  of  inference,  from  facts  analogous  to  those 
here  alluded  to ;  but  at  present  we  cannot  hazard  a  conjecture 
oonceming  the  atuation  of  the  organ. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  with  Jive 
Plates,  8vo.  pp.  448.  John  Anderson,  Jun.  Edinburgh, 
and  SiMPKiN  &  Marshall,  London. 

Those  persons  who  have  contentedly  remained  in  ignorance 
of  the  doctrines  of  phrenology,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
are  really  as  unfounded  and  absurd  as  they  have  been  gener- 
ally represented,  and  who  have  trusted  to  their  ranking  into 
oblivion  long  before  such  ignorance  could  become  discredit- 
able, will  probably  be  somewhat  surprised,  and  perhaps  a 
little  alarmed,  at  the  appearance  of  the  volume  before  us.— > 
It  contains  a  list  of  the  names  of  eighty-seven  individuals, 
who,  by  constituting  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  culti- 
vation of  phrenology,  dare,  after  examination,  to  testify  to  its 
truth.  Among  the  members  we  find  gentlemen  of  indepen- 
dent fortune,  clergymen  of  the  established  church,  lawyers, 
doctors  in  medicine,  surgeons,  &c.  The  volume  contmns  a 
selection  from  the  essays  read  to  the  society  since  its  institu- 
tion in  1820,  up  to  the  end  of  the  session  terminating  1st  May 
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1823,  and  it  shews  in  what  inquiries  the  phrenologists  have 
been  engaged,  while  the  public  have  been  idlj  laughing  at 
Obm  investigations  as  absurd. 

The  Transactions  are  introduced  by  a  preliminarj  disserta- 
tion by  Mr  Greorge  Combe,  in  which  he  gives  an  historical 
account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  phrenology,  and  shews 
that  it  is  truly  the  science  of  mind.  He  then  compares  the 
phrendogical  mode  of  investigation  by  observation  with 
the  metaphyseal  method  previously  in  use,  that  of  reflection 
on  consciousness,  and  proves  the  decided  superiority  of  the 
former.  He  points  out  the  application  of  phrenology  to  the 
study  of  mind  as  a  science,  and  to  the  buriness  and  relations 
of  life,  and  concludes  with  a  notice  of  the  institution  of  the 
society. 

Impressed  with  those  views  of  the  importance  of  phreno- 
loffy/'  says  he^  "  a  few  individuals  of  the  city  of  Eidinbnrgh  r^- 
^'  solved  to  form  themselves  into  a  private  society,  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivating  tlie  science^  and  commuDicating  freely  to  each 
**  other  their  experience  and  observations  on  the  subject.  The 
''  project  originated  with  the  Rev.  David  Welsh,  minister  of 
**  Crossmichael,  and  was  carried  into  effect  at  a  meeting"  held  • 
at  Edinburgh  on  22d  February  1820.  The  society  was  de- 
dared  public  on  28th  November  1820,  and  now  presents  the 
world  with  a  specimen  of  its  labours. 

Article  I.  consists  of ''  Outlines  of  Phrenology.'**  It  gives 
a  condensed  but  perspicuous  view  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  science,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  faculties  and  their  or- 
gans, illustrated  by  a  p]ate.  The  faculty  which  was  formerly 
named  Inhabitiveness  is  now  termed  Conoentrativeness,  apd 
the  organ  is  said  to  be  *<  found  large  in  authors  and  orators 
**  who  excel  in  concentration  of  thought*^  A  clear  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  between  the  effects  of  size  and  activity 
IB  the  organs ;  the  want  of  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
(fifBculty  in  the  study.  *'  Sv&sngth,  it  is  said,  is  one 
^  quality  of  mind,  and  activity  another.  A  mind  may 
'  be  very  powerful,  but  slow,— or  very  active,  blit  not  re- 
**  markabie  for  vigour,  or  both  qualities  may  be  combined. 
*'  Strength  depends  on  the  size  of  the  organs ;-— acti- 
^  viTY  may  result  from  constitution  and  exerrise.    Hence 
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^^  phrenology  affords  a  measure  of  strength  alone.  It  indi- 
**  cates  whether  a  man  is  by  nature  fitted  to  feel  strongly  or 
^^  feebly^  but  does  not  reveal  the  number  of  thoughts  or  feel- 
^^  ings  which  may  pass  through  his  mind  in  a  given  time.^^ 

Article  II.  contains  "  a  View  of  some  of  Dr  Spurzheim'^s 

'<  Lectures,  as  delivered  at  Edinburgh  in  the  Winter  of  I8I69 

<*  by  Dr  Poole,^  and  elucidates  a  number  of  elementary 

points  requisite  to  be  attended  to  in  studying  the  system.-— 

Speaking  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  the  author  says,  <^  His  serene, 

*^  probably  because  his  conscienUous  reliance  on  the  ultimate 

<<  triumph  of  truth,  supported  him  agunst  the  obstinacy  of 

<^  ignorance,  and  the  malevolence  of  systematic  error ;  and 

«*  to  these  high  endowments,  so  requiute  to  the  character  of 

<<  a  philosopher,  espedally  when  waging  war  with  established 

*^  creeds,  he  added  a  simplicity  and  a  gentleness  of  manners 

<<  which  did  not  fail  to  conciliate  regard  where  his  reasoning 

c^  and  his  extensive  information  were   urged  seemingly  in 

«  vain." 

Article  III*  is  <<  on  the  Functions  of  Combativeness,  De- 
<<  structiveness,  and  Secretiveness,  with  Illustrations  of  the 
((  effects  of  different  Degrees  of  their  Endowment  on  the 
"  Characters  of  Individuals,  by  Mr  William  Scott.'"  This  is 
an  exceedingly  amusing  and  interesting  paper,  and  will  go  far 
to  didipate  the  unfounded  prejudice  that  any  of  the  phreno. 
locncal  faculties  are  necessarily  evil.  Mr  Scott  shews,  by  the 
most  convincing  examples,  that  both  combativeness  and  de- 
structiveness,  when  under  proper  control  by  the  intellect  and 
moralsentiments,  are  not  only  necessary,  but  highly  useful  facul- 
^gg j^u  J  that  without  them  there  could  have  been  no  achieve- 
ments of  any  kind  calculated  to  attract  admiration.  The  account 
of  sECBETivENEBS  also  is  very  interesting,  and  it  is  illustrat- 
ed by  selections  and  interesting  quotations  from  Shakspeare, 
vhich  admirably  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  faculty.  The 
author  also  gives  an  analysis  of  humour,  which  is  equally 
new  and  profound.      Seceetiveness,  in  combination  with 

WIT,  produces  it 

Secretiveness  confers  that  natural  archness  which  consti- 
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tutes  the  essence  of  humour ;  by  giving  the  tact  of  conceal- 
ment it  enables  the  posssssor  to  exhibit  a  feigned  exterior 
with  all  that  gravity  and  apparent  unconsciousness  which 
highly  gratifies  the  spectator  who  sees  the  deceit. 

Article  IV.  is  **  on  the  Effect  of  Injuries  of  the  Brain 
^*  upon  the  Manifestations  of  the  Mind,  by  Mr  Andrew 
^*  Combe.^  In  this  paper  the  whole  cases  of  injuries  of  the 
brain  which  have  been  founded  on  by  the  opponents  of  phre- 
nology are  minutely  analyzed,  and  the  author  arrives  at  the 
conclusion,  that  they  rather  confirm  than  militate  against  the 
science.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  cases,  he  shews^  are 
so  defident  in  precise  statement  concerning  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  mental  powers,  including  the  Jeelings  among 
these  as  well  as  the  intellect,  and  regarding  the  particular 
portions  of  the  brain  affected,  that  they  do  not  at  all  bear  on 
the  question.*  The  remainder  of  them  are  shewn  to  be  easily 
explicable  on,  and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  principle  of 
the  brain  being  a  congeries  of  organs  situated  in  two  corre- 
sponding hemispheres,  while  they  are  absolutely  subversive  of 
the  notion,  that  it  is  a  single  organ,  and  that  every  part  of  it 
is  employed  in  manifesting  every  mental  act. 

Article  IV.  contains  ^*  Cases  of  Deficiency  in  the  Power  of 
**^  perceiving  Colours.^  The  first  is  by  Dr  Butter,  who  states 
that  Mr  Robert  Tucker,  with  eyes  capable  of  perceiving  all 
objects  except  colour,  is  yet  deficient  in  this  latter  power  to  a 
remarkable  d^;ree,  and  that  the  structure  of  his  et/es  appears 
sound  and  complete,  while  he  is  very  evidently  defective  in 
the  part  of  the  brain  marked  in  phrenology  as  the  organ  of 
colour.  The  next  case  is  reported  by  Mr  6.  Combe,  and  is 
that  of  Mr  James  Milne,  whose  powers  of  vision  are  also  ex- 
cellent in  every  respect,  except  in  the  perception  of  colour, 
and  in  whom  the  organ  is  also  stated  to  be  deficient.  The 
case  of  Mr  Sloane  is  next  given  exactly  to  the  same  effect ; 
while  masks  of  David  Wilkie,  Haydon,  and  Williams,  all 
eminent  painters,  are  referred  to  as  exhibited  to  the  society, 
in  all  of  which  the  organ  of  colouring  is  said  to  be  large. 
Mr  Combe  also  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  to  whom 
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a  punted  landscape  ^^  appeared  to  represent  a  group  oi  ob- 
*<  jects  on  a  plain  surface^  without  any  perceptible  fore  or 
*<  back  ground  ;^  in  diort,  who  was  able  to  perceive  colour^ 
form,  and  relative  position,  but  not  per^pecA'oe  or  distance. 
On  contrasting  a  mask  of  his  fiice  and  forehead  with  masks 
of  Mr  Douglas  and  Mr  Gibson,  two  painters  who  eaccel  in 
perspective,  the  organ  of  size  was  discovered  to  be  very  de- 
ficient in  the  former  gentleman,  and  very  large  in  the  two 
latter,  the  difference  between  the  other  <H*gan8  not  bong  re- 
markable. 

Article  V.  contmns  ^*  Notice  of  a  Case  in  which  the  Patient 
<'  suddenly  forgot  the  Use  of  spoken  and  written  Languages^^ 
by  Mr  Alexander  Hood  of  Salmarnock.     In  the  phrenologi- 
cal system  there  is  a  faculty  and  organ  of  language  distinct 
from  the  faculties  and  organs  which  take  cognizance  of  ihings* 
In  the  patient  in  question,  the  knowledge  of  things  remained 
entire,  his  feelings  and  understanding  were  'vigorous  and 
sound,  and  his  organs  of  articulation  were  unimpaired,  and 
yet  he  could  not  communicate  his  ideas  by  speech  or  writing, 
on  account  of  the  entire  loss  of  command  over  the  words 
which  express  them ;  which  power  he  previously  possessed  in 
an  ordinary  degree.     The  case  is  extremely  interesting,  and 
so  minute  and  circumstantial  as  to  leave  no  ambiguity  oon- 
ceming  the  extent  of  the  patient^s  loss,  and  of  the  powers 
which  were  retained ;  and  it  goes  far  to  shew  that  sudi  a 
faculty  and  organ  as  those  of  language  must  exist.    It  does 
not  prove  direcUy  where  the  organ  is  situated,  because  the 
patient  recovered,  and  there  was  no  operation ;  but  the  loss 
of  the  mental  power  had  been  preceded  by  a  pain  in  the 
part  of  the  head  above  the  eye,  where  the  organ  is  placed  in 
the  phrenolo^cal  busts  T  and  hence  its  position  is  indirectly 
confirmed.     Cases  similar  to  the  foregoing,  observed  by  Dr 
Spurzheim  and  Dr  Grail,  are  also  mentioned,  and  a  notice  of 
several  affections  of  the  same  kind  are  quoted  from  notes  of 
the  late  Dr  Gregory^s  lectures,  all  tending  to  shew  that  the 
power  of  uong  artificial  agns  must  be  in  connexion  with  a 
particular  part  of  the  brain. 
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Aride  VI.  is  <<  Remarks  on  the  Cerebral  Development  of 
King  Robert  Bruce,  compared  with  his  Character,  as  ap- 
pearing from  Historj,^  by  Mr  William  Scott.  It  is  known 
that  the  grave  of  King  Robert  Bruce  was  discovered  in  the 
church  of  Dunfermline,  and  on  Novembers,  1619)  opened 
bj  the  Barons  of  Exchequer,  at  whose  sight  a  cast  of  the 
skull  was  taken  before  re-interring  the  skeleton.  Its  an- 
tbenticity  is  thus  beyond  question.  Mr  Scott  mentions  that 
it  is  remarkably  large,  which  circumstance  indicates  a  large 
brain  ;  and  size  in  the  brain  corresponds  with  power  in  the 
mind,  the  kind  of  power  coinciding  with  the  direction  in 
which  the  brain  is  largest  In  Bruce  the  organs  of  the  lower 
propensities  are  said  to  have  been  very  large,  those  of  several 
of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  of  the  knowing  faculties  to  have 
been  large,  while  those  of  benevolence  and  justice,  and  reflec- 
tion, are  mentioned  as  only  moderate  in  development.  Mr 
Soott  enters  into  a  minute  analysis  of  his  character,  as  appear- 
ing from  history,  and  shews  that  it  coincides  in  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory manner  with  his  cerebral  development,  not  only  in 
the  mental  qualities  which  he  possessed,  but  also  in  those  in 
which  he  was  deficient.  The  article  throughout  is  exceed- 
ingly entertaining,  and  displays  at  once  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  historical  details,  and  that  penetration  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  understanding  which  characterize  a  pliiloso- 
phical  mind.  An  excellent  engraving  of  Bruce^s  skull  is 
prefixed. 

Article  VII.  contains  a  **  Report  upon  the  Cast  of  Miss 
«*  Clara  Fisher,'^  by  Mr  George  Combe.  This  wonderful 
child  at  nine  years  of  age  rivalled  Kean  in  playing  Richard 
III.,  Shykx^k,  Falstafi^,  and  a  variety  of  other  characters. 
Her  head  appears  to  be  uncommonly  large  for  her  years,  and 
the  combination  of  powers  which  she  possesses  is  analyzed, 
and  shewn  to  correspond  with  the  lines  of  acting  in  which 
she  excels.  A  beautiful  plate  of  Miss  Fisher  eocompanieB 
the  report 

Article  VIII.  is  the  «  Case  of  J.  G.,  aged  ten  Years,"  by 
Mr  D.  Bridges,  junior.     The  subject  of  this  report  is  aa*  ac- 
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oomplished  rogue  of  eight  years  of  age,  whose  evil  tendencies 
were  distinctly  announced  by  Mr  G.  Combe,  on  an  exami- 
nation  of  his  head,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  his 
character.  He  has  been  successively  under  the  charge  of 
Mrs  Baron  Cockbum,  Mr  Buchanan,  one  of  Dr  Chalmers'^s 
elders,  and  Mr  Andrew  Reston,  assistant  librarian  to  the 
School  of  Arts  in  Edinburgh,  and  who  attempted  to  educate 
him  to  virtue  without  success.  Letters  from  Mr  David 
Waddell,  tutor  in  Mrs  Cockbum''8  family,  Dr  Chalmers,  and 
Mr  Reston,  are  given  in  the  report,  and  altogether  it  is  an  in- 
structive page  of  that  curious  and  perplexing  volume,  human 
nature.  A  cast  of  his  head  was  presented  to  the  Society, 
and  the  cerebral  organization  and  dispositions  are  said  com- 
pletely to  correspond.  The  organ  of  conscienUousness  is  re- 
markably deficient,  while  that  of  secretiveness  is  very  large. 
This  is  the  origin  of  his  duplicity,  in  which  he  is  a  complete 
adept.  The  intellectual  organs  are  said  to  be  largely  deve- 
loped, and  the  most  convincing  proofs  are  afforded  of  his  ta* 
lents  being  equally  powerful ;  but  they  have  hitherto  been 
directed  only  to  vice.  The  boy  eloped  from  Mjr  Reston'*8 
house  in  February  last,  and  has  not  ance  been  heard  of. 

Article  IX.  is  ^*  On  inferring  Natural  Dispositions  and 
'*  Talents  from  Development  of  Brain.""  This  article  con- 
tains, 1^^,  A  case  reported  by  Mr  Brian  Donkin,  in  which  a 
cast  of  the  Rev.  Mr  M.  was  sent  to  Mr  G.  Combe,  with  in- 
formation of  the  education  and  rank  of  the  original ;  and  he 
drew  out  a  sketch  of  his  natural  talents  and  dispositions 
founded  on  the  development  of  the  brain,  which  was  shewn 
to  the  friends  of  the  clergyman,  and  acknowledged  as  char, 
acterisdc  and  correct.  An  analysis  of  the  principks  on 
which  the  inferences  were  founded  is  added  by  Mr  Combe, 
in  which  he  shews  that  there  is  nothing  empirical,  or  of  the 
nature  of  fortune-telling,  in  this  application  of  the  sdence,  but 
that  it  follows  as  a  natural  and  unavoidable  result,  if  the  fun- 
damental propositions  of  phrenology  are  founded  in  nature. 
2dhfj  A  report  by  Mr  Robert  Buchanan  on  the  skull  of  Gor- 
(?oKi,  who  murdered  a  pedlar  boy  on  Eskdale  Muir ;  Sdiy,  A 
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report  by  Sir  Geo.  S.  Mackenzie  on  the  skull  of  Bellingbam, 
the  assasnn  of  Mr  Perceval ;  and,  4ithh/^  A  report  by  Mr  G. 
Combe  on  the  head  of  Mary  Mackinnon,  lately  executed  for 
the  murder  of  WilUam  Howat.  The  dispositions  of  these 
Tarious  individuals,  which  led  to  their  several  crimes,  are 
analysed  and  compared  with  the  development  of  their  brains, 
and  shewn  to  correspond.  Each  of  them  possesses  certain 
qualities  common  to  the  three,  and  certiun  other  faculties 
which  characterize  him  or  her  as  an  individual ;  and  the  de- 
vek^ment  of  the  organs  in  each  is  said  to  harmonize  with 
this  circumstance :  the  same  organ  being  large  in  all  when 
all  manifested  strongly  a  particular  faculty,  and  the  other 
organs  being  large  or  small  according  as  the  corresponding 
mental  power  was  strongly  or  weakly  manifested  by  the  in- 
dividual.  These  reports  are  interesting  to  all  who  direct 
their  attention  to  criminal  legislation  and  the  improvement  of 
prison-discipline.  They  throw  light  upon  that  variety  of 
mental  constitution  which  is  prone  to  crime,  and  elucidate 
the  ultimate  causes  of  vice ;  without  a  knowledge  of  which, 
measures  cannot  be  adopted  upon  philosophical  principles  for 
the  reformation  of  criminals.  In  the  three  heads  the  organs 
of  the  lower  propensities  bear  the  same  overpowering  propor- 
tion to  those  of  the  intellect  and  moral  sentiments,  which  we 
have  described,  in  the  present  number,  as  characterizing  the 
heads  of  murderers  in  the  collection  of  the  Phrenological  So- 
dety,  and  in  the  Museum  of  Dublin.  The  mass  of  brain  be- 
hind the  ear  is  immense.  This  article  is  illustrated  by  two 
plates,  in  one  of  which  the  head  of  the  Rev.  Mr  M.  is  con- 
tnisted  with  the  heads  of  Mary  Mackinnon  and  David  Hag« 
gart,  and  in  the  other  of  which  representations  are  given  of 
the  skulls  of  Gordon  and  Bellingham. 

Article  X.  contains  a  few  brief  Observations,  by  Mr  Car- 
michael  of  Dublin,  on  the  mode  of  studying  the  natural  Dis- 
positions and  Instincts  of  the  lower  Animals  in  Relation  to 
their  Cerebral  Development ;  an  object  of  much  interest,  but 
in  regard  to  which  little  has  been  yet  accomplished. 

ArtideXI.  conflists  of  a  Phrenological  Analysis  of  some  of 
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the  Maxims  of  Bochefoucault,  and  affords  another  instance 
of  the  varied  and  interesting  applications  of  which  the  true 
philosophy  of  mind  is  susceptible  ;  and  we  dare  say  it  is  one 
to  which  few  of  our  readers  though^  of  seeing  phrenology 
applied. 

The  Xllth  article  is  an  Answer,  by  Mr  Andrew  Combe,  to 
Dr  Barclay'^s  Objections,  contained  in  his  Work  on  Life  and 
Organization,  and  which  have  been  referred  to  by  some  medi- 
cal journals  as  an  *<  admirable^  refutation  of  phrenok^y, 
and,  as  such,  recommended  to  persons  who,  like  us,  are  so 
foolish  as  believe  the  science  to  have  a  foundation  in  nature. 
Each  objection  is  treated  in  detail,  and  we  use  the  freedom 
to  refer  these  journalists  to  the  answers,  as  a  modest  vindica- 
tion of  our  faiih,  and  leave  to  them,  without  envy,  the  whole 
honour  and  advantage  which  Dr  Barclay^s  objections  throw 
into  the  scale  of  the  opponents.  The  author  of  the  article  pro- 
ceeds to  apply  the  principles  of  phrenology  to  the  explanih 
tion  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  sound  and  diseased  mind, 
wiih  M  of  which  he  shews  them  to  be  consistent ;  while,  on 
the  application  of  Dr  Barclay^s  theory  to  the  same  pheno- 
mena, all  is  found  to  be  contradiction  and  confusion. 

The  last  article  is  a  novelty  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.  It 
IS  an  Essay,  by  Dr  George  Murray  Paterson,  on  the  Phreno- 
logy of  Hindostan,  and  contains  the  result  of  the  actual  ex- 
amination of  upwards  of  3000  Hindoo  heads. 

This  volume  of  Transactions  contains  the  first  instance  at 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  being  referred  by  philosophers,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  to  the  same  primitive  faculties  ; 
and  it  is  highly  interesting  to  observe  the  accordance,  at  once 
in  principles  and  conclusions,  of  observers  placed  at  half  the 
diameter  of  the  globe  from  each  other,  and  having  no  means 
of  communication.  This  fact  furnishes  a  strong  presumption 
of  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  phrenology. 
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ARTICLE  XV. 

ANn.PHRENOLOOICAL  LECTURES,  DEMONSTRA. 
TION8,  AND  EXHIBITIONS,  BY  THE  Suur  Bonnbb. 
mLTTONUAvems,  &c.  &c  &c.  &c  &c. 

Edinburghj  ISA  Naoembir  182S. 
Wx  are  enabled  to  enrich  our  first  Number,  at  its  Tefy  oon- 
duston,  by  some  part  of  the  introductory  lecture  of  this  great 
man,  who  has  complimented  our  dty  with  a  visit  It  was 
delivered  yesterday  to  an  overflowing  assemblage  of  both 
sexes,  condsting  of  persons  of  the  first  distincUon  in  rank, 
talent,  and  importance  in  the  place.  The  Sieur  was  an- 
nounced by  the  flourish  of  a  trumpet  He  was  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  Uack  velvet,  with  a  masdve  gold  chain,  the  gift  of 
the  Grsnd  Lama,  round  his  neck ;  and  having  first,  in  atti* 
tude  of  acknowledgment,  presented  to  the  company  the  disk 
of  a  flaxen  wig  of  the  purest  white»  and  again  raised  his 
head  to  an  elevation  of  great  dignity,  he  spent  a  minute  or 
two  in  the  neoessaiy  and  philosophic  duty  of  observing  the 
phenomena  of  his  own  consciousness ;  and  with  a  scrutinis- 
ing squint,  much  animation,  and  apparendy  one  indssory  or 
fiool  tooth,  he  announced  the  plan  of  his  course  as  follows  :•— 

**  Ladish  and  Gbntlembksh, — I  have  de  great  happi- 
aeah  and  shelf-suffidency  to  give  you  de  important  info^ma- 
tioD,  dat  you  have  now  de  honeur  to  be  preshented  with  my- 
shelf,  de  Shieur  Hansh  Frederiche  Augushtush  Donnair- 
Uitzenhausen,  Philoshophaire,  Cidevant  Professheur  of  de 
Grand  Metaphysbique  in  de  Univershite  of  Groningen,  Ex- 
Preshident  of  de  Academic  of  Sciences  in  Amshterdam, 
Membre  of  the  Imperiale  and  Royale  Inshtitutes  of  Tobolsk 
and  Kamschatka,  Honoraire  Fellow  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
diieties  of  Conshtantinople,  Grand  Cairo,  Bagdad,  Ishpahan, 
Thibet,  Pekin,  Japan,  and  de  Terra  Aushtralish  Incognita,  and 
many  otter  vonderft*'  --»—>—    x  vash  now  have  de  occation  to 
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give  dish  notish  to  de  nobility,. gentry,  savans,  artiste,  and  all 
de  wise,  de  goot,  de  beautiful,  and  de  grande  of  dish  city,  a 
city  of  so  much  merite,  worth,  dignitc,  and  true  pretentionsh, 
— dat  I  shall  intend  dish  winter  to  teekel  dair  imagination, 
and  all  in  all  ashtonish  dair  faible  intellectualite  by  mine  von- 
derful,  novel,  and  shublime  lecturesh,  deroonshtrationsh,  and 
exhibitionsh,  in  de  transhendentale  schience  of  Akephalo- 
NQOL06IB,  or  vat  you  call  de  miud  widout  de  brainsh. 

Oder.  I  vill  poblish.  von  grand  programme,  in  ver  well 
English  ;  derfore  I  vill  not  now  give  no  more  as  a  little  ex- 
emplaire.  of  my  grande  capitals,  witch  deserf  to  be  prent  in 
lettre  of  goldsh  and  shilversh  and  all  manner  of  preshioush 
shtonesh. 

Fo&sT.  On  mine  honesh  word,  dat  is  I  by  myshelf  I 
vill  overtorn,  culbut,  evaporate,  and  altogeder  reduce  to 
noting  at  all,  widout  de  fatigue  of  examinationsh,  of  witch  it 
is  all  in  all  unworthy,  de  doctrine  of  tliose  execrab,  abomi- 
nab,  quacksh,  impostorsh,  i^nd  madmansh,  dat  call  demshelf 
Docteur  Gall  and  Docteur  Spurzheim.  I  vill  demonsbtrat, 
dat  de  brain  has  had  its  day,  as  all  may  shee  if  dey  do  vill 
to  shee ;  and  dat  all  men  vill  not  be  better,  dat  is  to  shay, 
vill  not  be  no  worsh,  if  de  brainsh  vash  remove  comfortable 
outshide,  without  cheremonish.  When  I  shall  fail  to  oon- 
vinsh  all  mine  auditeur  dat  de  doctrine  and  de  docteurs  are 
one  grande  abshurdite,  I  ondertake  to  sacrifish  myshelf  to  de 
cause  of  trout ;  dat  is  all  as  one  like  I  vill  be  broil  on  one 
grily  one  gridiron,  vat  is  dat  you  calL  On  mine  honeur, 
ladish  and  gentlemensh,  dish  vash  not  to  be  do  great  decept. 
Der  vill  be  one  fire  huge  for  two  ox,  and  one  ver  big  grid- 
iron on  it ;  on  witch,  after  I  vash  take  de  tendre  cong§  of 
mine  auditeursh,  I  vill  retire  to  reposhe,  dat  is,  I  vill  lie  on 
it  at  long  length.  Oder.  I  vill  pairmit  any  one  gentleman 
not  convinshed  to  refreshe  himshelf  on  de  ver  big  gtidiron 
wid  me. 

Shecond.  I  will  exhibit  mine  demonshtratif,  exclushif, 
and  oonfondatif  expairment  of  de  altogeder  falshenesse  of  de 
pretend  organsh  of  phrenologie.     I  vill  take  van  dozen  poor 
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childsh,  and  pairmit  any  gentlemansh  or  ladi,  in  preshensh  of 
all  de  compagnie,  to  shcope  out  of  all  de  little  childsh  headsh, 
wid  an  intrument,  ver  commode  M-itch  I  did  invent  for  dish 
purposh^  as  many  of  de  pretend  organsh  of  de  [brain  as 
dey  shall  pleash,  all  as  van  like  de  sheesemongair  vid  his 
vimble;*  after  dish  operation,  de  dozen  poor  childsh  vill 
retain  all  de  facultesh  of  de  mind  in  de  vorld.  Oder,  I 
gif  mine  word  to  take  shix  gentlemensh  of  the  compagnie, 
deevair  men  of  de  metaphhysique,  and  shix  ladish  blue,  and 
repeat  dish  beautiful  expairment  of  shcope  out  deir  organsh, 
vid  de  reshult  all  as  like.  For  I  did  take  van  little  boy  in 
London,  van  little  boy  of  much  tricksh,  who  did  live  by  his 
wits,  and  did  turn  him  loosh  among  de  compagnie,  after  I 
did  shcope  out  de  pretend  organ  of  wit,  and  he  did  exhibit 
his  talons  by  de  pockeUpick  of  de  whole  compagnia  Dish 
expdrment  I  vill  perform  on  mine  own  brainsh,  and  oder 
on  de  pocketsh  of  mine  auditeursh,  and  gif  mine  honcsh  vord 
dat  I  did  pairform  de  shame  wid  ver  great  shuccesh  in  all  de 
nfeCropolesh  of  de  known  vorld.  After  lecture,  not  to  en- 
tenx»npe  de  shame,  all  de  shcope  organsh  of  de  poor  childsh^ 
de  grande  metaphyshiens,  de  blue  ladish,  and  myneshelf, 
wiD  be  replash,  and  de  headsh  vash  be  all  one  as  dey  vash. 

In  de  tibd  Plash.  I  will  gif  my  grande  demonshra^ 
tion  of  de  superfluoushnesse  of  dat  vere  inutile  pulp  de 
brain.*f  I  vill  take  tree  yonk  men,  old  as  ten-seven  years, 
dat  did  learn  one  altogeder  coursh  of  logique,  and  philo- 
shophie  morale,  in  one  much  great,  regulier,  old  univershity, 
shuperannuate  and  ver  celebre.  I  vill  wid  my  brain-pomp, 
oder  mine  own  inventionsh,  exhaust  de  altogeder  brain,  trow 
de  ear,  of  all  de  tree  yonk  men,  leaving  in  eash  all  as  much 
as  one  pigeon  egg.^  After  wich  operation,  de  shame  yonk 
men  vash  pairform  all  de  accomplishment  of  de  learned  pig, 
or  de  big  dog  Munito.  One  of  the  yonk-men  vill  prononce 
my  lecture  of  de  one  two  tree  day  before,  all  as  it  vash.     An 


*  A  Toy  coriouf  coincidence  of  illustration  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No  49* 

t  Ibid,  No  49.  *  Ibid,  No  49. 
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oder  will  eomposh  a  dishoounh  for  refute  de  doctrine  of  de 
bompsh  on  de  skull,  as  much  condushif  wid  any  dat  vash  yet 
q>pear.  De  tird  vill  gif  answer  to  all  queshtionsh  in  de  grande 
metaphyshique,  dat  any  wishe  gentleman  or  ver  blue  ladi  vash 
pleash  to  try  at  him,  and  vill  dispute  for  evermore  in  pre« 
sbensh  of  all  de  compagnie,  wid  any  cleevair  gentleman  or 
blue  ladiy  who  shall  exposh  demshelf  on  dish  transhendentale 
and  much  dii&shile  queshtion  of  de  ver  learn  metaphyshicien, 
mine  own  oonterman  Hermanz  Van  der  Cloot,  <'  if  de  man^s 
<^  obshervaUon  of  his  own  oonsciousnesh  be  de  sole  logique  or 
<<  reason  dat  he  conclude  bimshelf  to  be  altogeder  what  he 
<^  must  be,  why  shall  he  still  be  de  same  ting  in  de  vorld, 
*^  and  not  anotter  man,  vhen  he  shieep,  or  is  widout  no  con- 
«<  sciousnesh  at  all  ?^^* 

Oder.  Fouet.  I  vill  exhibit  mine  chef  d'eeuvre^  mine 
piece  of  de  mashter,  vat  ish  dat  you  call.  I  vill  take  von  yonk 
ladi  of  distinctionsh-— ver  beautiful--K>ut  of  dish  compagnie^ 
who  shall  ^f  hareshelf  for  de  subject  of  dish  expairment,  and 
viU  gif  leave  to  any  otter  ladi  to  cut  off  here  head  wid  mine 
akephalonoological  guillotine.  De  head  vill  be  lock  in  van 
box,  and  remove  to  anotter  apartment,  well  far  from  hearing, 
— de  ladi  vill  retom  to  hare  seat,  and  wait  de  ciroonstance. 
After  mine  lecture  I  vill  replash  de  head  on  de  ladish  neck,  wid 
muche  improvement  to  hare  beauts,  and  she  vill  gif  accompte 
of  all  dat  vash  and  vash  not  shaid  in  myne  lecture,  and  in  all 
de  vorld,  fpr  de  Ume  she  vash  absent  from  hare  head.  It  is 
a  ver  shweet  expairment 

Odee,  five  Time.  I  gif  mine  vord  to  demonshrate,  dat 
de  doctrine  of  de  metaphysique  is  de  true  and  sond  doctrine, 
namely,  dat  de  mind  and  de  corpse  have  not  de  connection 
necQssaire,  I  vill  come  out  of  mine  corpse  altogeder,  and 
leave  de  shame  in  my  chair  total  deprive  of  senah  and 
ondersbtand.     I  ondertake  to  ashtonish  much  de  oompag^ 

*  The  Sieur  alluded  to  the  question  of  personal  identitTt  whidi  has  given  to 
much  trouble  to  the  metaphysicians.  Hermanz  Vander  Cloot,  who  has  discusaed 
it  fully  in  a  work  of  three  volumes  folio,  is  not  mentioned  in  Mr  Dugold  Stew- 
art's Preliminary  Dtssertationt  and  is  less  known  in  this  country  than  even  Fichte 
or  Mendelsohn^i^jBtfltor. 
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nia     All  as  you  call  de  sond  metaphynque  alwaysh  shall 

hold  dat  it  is  de  mind  dat  shieep.     I  vill  demonshtrat  dish 

great  trout.     I  will  go  to  shieep  in  my  mind  till  de  shieep 

shall  be  disoovair  by  de  shnorsb.     Oder,  as  it  follows  by  de 

logique,  dat  if  it  vash  de  mind  only  dat  shall  not  shieep,  de 

ooqne  shall  be  vida-vake  when  de  mind  shnorsh.     So  it  vash. 

My  oorpae  vill  be  restore,  and  vill  shew  my  mind,  dat  it  shall 

do  widoat  it,  and  ondertake  to  perpetuate  de  lecture  ontiU 

it  pleash  my  mind  to  vida-vake.*    Mine  corpse  again  sensh- 

lesse,  my  mind  again  vida-vake,  I  vill  project  de  shame  into 

one  goosb  bird,  vat  you  call  gandair,  at  de  ver  moment  dat 

its  head  is  shop  off  vid  de  cleavair  as  you  call ;  and  de  goosh 

bird  shall,  upon  my  shoul,  promenade  de  room,  and  gif  all  its 

motionsh  and  geshturesh  natural,  all  as  one  hke  all  otter 

goosh  bird  in  de  vorld.     After  dat  I  vill  recall  my  mind, 

letom  wid  mine  own  corpse,  and  wid  all  de  graceousnesse 

and  senshibiUte  in  de  vorld  make  mine  one  bow  and  marsh 

out  of  de  room* 

Saix.  Corpse  have  had  its  day.  I  vash  finish  it,  and  thus 
I  vill  prove  its  wortleshnesh.  I  vill  be  all  in  all  intoxicate, 
dat  is,  I  vill  dronk  ver  much  of  cognac  Peau  de  vie-— wid 
all  de  oompagnie ;  and  wid  my  mind  altogeder  accurate  I  vill 
|Nx>n<Hish  van  grand  phillipique,  van  manifeshto  againsh  de 
quack,  and  de  quackerie  en  general,  and  de  grande  non- 
senshibitite  phrenologie  en  particulier,  witch  phillipique  vash 
be  two  time  as  logical,  tree  time  as  hypercritical,  shix  time 
as  eloquent,  and  van  dozen  time  as  sublime  as  de  grande 
TouTT-KiNB  of  dc  Rcvu  of  Edimbourg,— dc  twenty-pifb 
de  Revu  de  Quartier,  and  de  celebre  argument  of  de  ven« 
geance  of  de  Sieur  Blackvood. 

Oder.  Shevkit.  I  vill  pairmit  any  gentlemansh  of  de 
oompagnie  to  bk>w  out  de  brainsh  of  any  otter  gentlemansh 
of  de  compagnie  wid  van  blonderbosse.  I  vill  fill  upde  void, 
▼at  you  call  de  vacuum  dat  de  Nature  abhorsh,— ^wid  de 
horse  hair  as  you  call,  or  de  plumage  of  de  goosh-bird, 

"  What  an  enviable  triumph  to  Mr  RcnneQ  ! 
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and  I  vill  repair  de  shatter  skull  wid  my  pseudocephalic 
plates  of  goldsh,  shilversh,  brash,  or  de  belle-metal,  and  I 
vill  plash  above  it  van  scratch  vig,  and  ondertake  for  de 
shame  gentlemanshs,  dat  he  shall  conversh,  take  shnuff,  fleert 
wid  de  ladish,  talk  de  politique,  abuse  phrenok^ie,  and 
total  commit. all  de  avocationsh  in  de  vorld,  all  as  veil 
like  before  he  vash  exhaust  of  de  inutile  encombransh  of  his 
brainsh.  If  der  vash  any  gentlemansh  in  my  preshensh 
who  shall  not  chance  neevair  to  go  by  ambassade  to  Pekin, 
he  shall  go  trow  dish  operationsh  previoush  to  him  shet  shail. 
He  vill  find  it  gif  him  much  diplomacie,  and  fit  him  all  in 
all  for  de  cherimonish  of  de  Ko-tou. 

OnsE.  Eight.  I  ondertake  to  exhibit  my  grand  expair- 
ment  of  de  transhposbition.  I  vill  take  van  bomkin — van 
clown,  dat  is  dat  you  call,  dat  scarsh  know  his  lettresh, 
and  I  vill  take  van  learned  professeure,  ver  full  of  much 
vishdom  and  schience,  who  is  skill  in  all  de  tongs  dat  ever 
vash  shpeak  in  de  vodd,  and  who  do  sweUe  much  vid  true 
dignete  and  great  impprtan^h.  Oder,  I  vill  gif  deir  headsh  a 
little  chop  ofi^  wid  mine  guillotine,  and  by  a  proshesh  total 
mine  own  invent,  make  desh  two  to  change  de  headsh.  Who 
vill  den  deny  dat  de  mind  is  not  any  more  in  de  brain  (at  ever, 
when  dey  shall  hear,  vid  daii:  ear,  de  corpse  which  shall,  after 
de  transhposbition,  have  de  bomkin^sh  head,  gif  forth  van 
oration  in  shix  difierentsh  langues,  wid  much  of  de  theologie, 
logique,  and  grande  metaphyshique  ?  Dish  I  shall  conshidur 
mine  expairment  of  de  cross.  Dese  headsh  vill  be  retransh- 
poshed  after  de  lecture  if  deshire, — but  it  vash  not  be  of 
n6  cofisequensh. 

Lasht  of  all.  Having  gif  my  powerful  demonshtra- 
Uonsh  to  confond  de  doctrine  of  dose  shame  quacksh,  de  Doc- 
teurs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  all  dose  ver  large  foolsh  dair 
followersh,^-dat  de  mind  is  not  at  all  in  dat  part  of  de  corpse 
called  de  head,  I  vill  lecture  most  beautifully  for  shome  time  to 
come,  to  demonshtrate  where  de  mind  really  livesh  and  d wellsh. 
It  will  be  de  true  inductif  philoshophi^.  Look  den  at  de  ver 
little  boy ;   considair  his  fondation,  all  as  you  call  his  later 
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end,— -obsenre  de  result  of  de  expairment  vid  de  little  tungsh, 
—vat  you  call  de  birch-tree,  on  its  arrondissement,— -you  vill 
see  all  his  faculty,  and  all  his  geniuse  brisk  and  his  virtu  im- 
prove. It  foUowsh,  dat  aU  de  faculte,  propenshit^,  and  shen- 
timenty  is  loge  in  de  little  boyish  vat-you-call.  On  dish  in- 
duction I  have  fonded  my  ver  great  fame — ^my  grande  shis- 
terae  ot  morale  schienoe,  legishlation,  education,  inshanite. 
In  van  vord,  I  haf  now  plash  de  philoshophie  of  mind  on  its 
propre  broad  bashe.*-Of  dish  expdrment  I  vill  gif  practique 
exemplaire,  so  dat  all  de  little  childsh  dat  read  shall  run.* 
Ladish  and  gentlemensh,  dish  is  all  as  mine  forst  lecture."" 

The  Sieur  concluded  amid  thunders  of  applause.-— The 
following  hand-bill  was  distributed  to  the  audience  as  they 
dismissed:— 

ADVERTISE. 

<<  The  Sieur  Donnerblitzenhausen,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  fcc, 
have  bring  with  him  some  bottle  of  his  celebrate  Elixir 
Ingekii,  wherefore  person  of  the  most  dull  capacity  may 
be  learn  to  write  with  the  largest  facility  any  quantity  of 
poetry  or  prose,  and  on  all  subject  whatever.  For  speci- 
men, the  public  are  refer  to  the  page  of  the  Sieur  Blackwood, 
the  Liberal,  the  Black  Dwarf,  and  other  very  celebrate  pub- 
lication, the  author  of  whom  have  made  much  use  of  the 
Elixir  with  large  advantage.  He  can  also  give  the  public 
with  any  plenty  quantity  of  his  Blacxikg,  same  size  with 
Elixik  iKexKii.  No  character  of  respect  cannot  resist  it, 
angle  one  drop  fall,  that  repute  shall  not  be  no  more ; 


*  It  is  flow  evident  whcM  the  Sienr  Blaekwood  got  this  MUiant  idea.— Vide 
his  54th  Number. 

f  We  hew  the  Sieui  is  very  pioperlj  mysterious  on  the  subject  of  his  black- 
ing,  and  wishes  it  to  be  supposed,  that  it  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the  famous 
upas  tiee  o£  Java  ;  and  he  even  gives  out  that  he  has  a  plant  ftom  that  tree 
growing  in  his  oonscivatory,  which  he  obtained  ftom  a  Dutch  convict  during  his 
tiaveb  in  the  East :  but  the  blacking  has  been  analyxed  by  some  veiy  able  che- 
mists, vdio  have  pranouneed  that  it  derives  its  black  colour  from  containing  a 
eonsiderable  proportion  of  the  **  Extract  of  Ebony ;"  whence  it  derives  its 
poisonous  properties  is  not  so  confidently  ascertained,  ebony  being  an  inert 
substsnce  of  itself,  and  not  exhibiting,  except  in  this  combination,  any  dele- 
terious qua]ities,««>£DiTOR. 
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and  if  the  repute,  shall  be  previous  fair,  it  shall  not  lie. 
only  the  more  conspicuous.  The  Sieur  have  aho  travel 
with  him  some  many  bottle  of  his  incomparable  Anti-kbu- 
BETOBT  Lotion,  which,  when  apply  to  the  face,  give  a  much 
degree  finpmess  to  the  skin,  and  remove  all  flush  or  ag- 
gravate of  the  complexion.  For  proof  to  the  virtue  id, 
these  much  invaluable  secret,  reference  shall  be  make  to  the 
testimonial  of  some  of  the  grand  eminent  and  all  in  all  8uc« 
oess' writers  of  the  age,— ^persons  well  notorious,  and  pretty 
much  distingui^ed.  The  Sieur  have  select  the  hereafter 
6f  many  hundred  he  have  receive  to  the  same  kind. 


€€ 


Edinlmrgh,  January  1823. 
Sib,— I  cannot  sufficiently  express  me  infinite  debt  of 
gratitude  I  lie  under  to  you>  on  aceoont  of  the  prodigious 
''  benefit  I  have  received  from  the  use  of  your  .invaluable 
Elixir  Ingenii.  Truth  obliges  me  to  .declare,  that  I  was  ori« 
ginally  one  of  the  most  hopeless  blockheads  that  ever  was 
tormented  or  puzsled  with  the  four  and  twenty  letters.  -  At 
**  school  I  was  invariably  the  6oo6y  of  all  my  classes,  and  was 
"pronounced  by  my  master  to  be  an  incorrigible  dunce;  and 
such  I  might  have  remained  for  life,  had  not  a  friend  ad- 
vised me,  in  a  happy  hour^  to  try  your  elixir.  The  effect 
has  siupassed  my  .most  saneuine  expectations.  I  had  not 
swallowed  above  half  a  bottfe  when  I  experienced  a  general 
effervescence  throughout  my  whole  frame,  and  such  an  itch- 
ing at  the  points  of  the  fingers  as  could  only  be  satisfied  with 
an  immediate  evacuation  by  writing.  I  accordingly  had  re~ 
course  to  pen  and  ink,  and  in  eicht  and  forty  hours  produced 
''  the  famous  artide,  which  demmished  the  whole  doctriiies  of 
'^  Gall  and  Spurzheim  at  a  blow.  I  am  in  raptures  at  my  success. 
''  I  am  admired  by  the  ladies,  praised  by  Blackwood,  and  estab- 
^'  lished  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  genius.  In  short,  I  consi« 
der  my  fortune  made;  and,  for  all  mis,  I  have  to  thank  you. 
Sir,  and  your  incomparable  elixir.  I  have  only  to  request  that 
you  will  send  me  twelve  bottles  by  the  most  direct  convey- 
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'^  ance,  for  which  you  will  find  the  money  enclosed.    I  remain, 

''  With  the  most  exalted  respeot. 


"  Sir, 
^^  Your  most  obedient 

*'  grateful  humble  servant, 
''  Antiphbjbnoloqus. 


4e 


Ambroses  Tavern.    Saturday  Nighi. 
DsAB  DoNNEB, — ^You  are  a  devilish  fine  fellow.     Your 
"  Elixir  Ingenii  is  quite  the  thing.     It  suits  my  case  to  a  tittle. 
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'^  I  have  now  wilttien,  under,  its  influence,  fifty  cantos  of  the 
"  '  Mad  Banker ;'  and,  before  I  took  the  elixir,  I  never  could 
*'  put  a  rhyme  together  in  my  life.  I  was  ocMutan^  beaten  al 
"  erambo  by  the  misses :  now  I  could  rhyme  you  so,  eight 
"  years  together,  or,  if  I  were  to  live  so  long,  eigh^;  dinners  and 
''  suppers  and  sleeping  times  always  excrated.     x  ours, 

"  WxuxAx  Wastu." 

"  The  Punchery,  October  1, 1823. 
^  DsAB  Sib,— -You  have  conferred  upon  me  the  greatest  db- 
ligiilion  that  ever  was  omferred  upon  man.  I  waa  always  a 
1^  of  towardly  parts,  but  unfortimately  laboured  from  my 
youth  upwards  vnder  a  severe  affliction  of  too  great  mo- 
"  duty.  A  used  everv  ^i^g  to  oombat  this  unlucky  infir- 
''  mi^,— -was  immersea  seven  tunes  m  llie  Shannon  without 
**  effect.  Often,  when  suffering  under  a  paroxysm  of  my  dis- 
"  order,  I  have  envied  the  happy  unblushing  equanimity  of  some 
''  of  my  countrymen,  who  could  maintain  a  command  en  counte- 
"  nance  under  all  circumstances.  But  now,  thanks  to  your  m* 
**  vahtable  Anti'erubetorff,  1  think  I  may  venture  to  say— with- 
"  out  vanity,  that  I  am  now,  my  valued  friend  Tickler  not  ex« 
"  ceptedy  toe  most  imperturbable  private  gentleman  in  his  Ma« 
"  levy's  dominions.  You  need  not  send  me  any  more  of  your 
"  lotion,  as  I  believe  I  sha'n't  require  it.    Your  most  obedient. 


it 
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**  AnUtroiian  Tippiery,  Three  in  the  Morning. 
**  Sib,— I  have  tri^  your  three  specifics,  and  find  them  all 
superb,— particularly  the  blacking.  My  method  is  to  mix  all 
three  together,  and  take  a  wine-^ass  of  ^e  compound  every 
morning  fasting,  and  tolerably  sober,  so  that  I  am  always  in 
trim  for  Ebony.  Send  me  a  supply  per  packet,  as  1  mean 
this  winter  to  nuike  a  clean  nceep  m  these  vermin  the  Phrens. 


*'  Youza,  "  Timothy  Txcklbb." 


it 
it 


17>  Princes  Street,  October  1, 1833. 
I  HXBXBT  certify,  that  I  have,  for  these  seven  years  past, 
used  the  incomparable  blacking  of  the  Sieur  Donnerblitsen-i 
"  hauaen,  and  that,  after  the  most  ample  experience,  I  can  with 
truth  declare,  that  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  other  black- 
ing ever  invented, — ^in  so  much,  that  i  now  never  think  of  using 
any  other.  For  the  admirable  Quality  of  its  hue,  equal  to  the 
purest  jet,  or  deepest  ebony,  its  durability  and  exquisite  polish. 
It  is  not  to  be  surpassed,  nor,  I  may  say,  equalled.  These 
''  facts  have  all  been  distinctly  ascertained  upon  oath ;  and  fin* 
**  their  truth  I  have  farther  to  refer  to  the  verdicts  of  several 
*'  most  respectable  and  intelligent  juries,  by  whom  the  merits  of 
"  the  said  blacking  were  duly  appreciated. 

(Signed)        *^  Chbistofhbb  Nobth." 
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FRAUD. 

<<  None  of  the  above  medicaments  shall  be  genuine  that  shaH 
be  not  ugned  mth  the  Sieur  Donnerblitzenhausen's  initials, 
H.  F.  A.  D.  B.  and  sealed  with  his  seal,  which  have  its 
motto— -ToHU  oott  BoHU,  and  hb  crest— A  Thuhdebbolt. 

^  The  Sieur  shall  live  in  his  lodgement  at  the  summit  of 
the  three  pair  of  stq>  of  sturs,  round  about  the  right  through 
the  lane  which  lead  after  the  comer  out  of  the  passage  to  the 
left  as  you  come  away  with  the  Fife^s  Court  of  Rose  Street. 
Nevertheless,  the  Sieur  shall  continue  always  to  be  hear  of  at 
Number  ten-seven,  Prince  Street.***  . 


END  OF  NUMBER  FIRST. 
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CudniOBcoPY^  bjf  Dr  Roozt. '^Supplement  to  tfie  Encych-^ 

pcedia  Britannka. 


^  k»  dovmdo  dft  die  tntti  dendenno  e  podii  ottengonoi  di  eaier  giu* 
^  diato  dalk  ngione,  non  dalla  opinioiie.  Non  faeduoo  on  dogma 
^'  ddlt  stiiiu  di  alcun  autore*  Vediamo  eo'  nostri  occhi.  61*  inoonve- 
^  nlend  che  possono  iiasoere  da  qoesto  liberissimo  metodo  non  aaianno 
**  mai  tanti  quanti  aono  quelli  che  derivano  dal  guidicare  oolla  fama  e 
eoQe  prevenskmL"— Vsaai. 


« 


Thb  phrenologists  have  been  often  bkmed  for  attributing 
Coo  Sttk  weight  to  the  numerous  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  sap  the  foundations  of  their  science.  But  where,*  in 
die  whole  course  of  phrenological  warfare,  is  even  an  op^ 
poneni  to  be  found  who  has  deckred  himself  satisfied  with 
the  refutations  and  arguments  of  his  coadjutors  in  the  field  ? 
In  what  page  of  the  grand  attack  in  the  40th  Number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  (1816),  does  the  anti-phrenological 
diampion  of  diat  day  refer  to,  or  quote  the  facts  or  argu- 
ments of  the  anti-phrenological  champion  of  1803  Pin  what 
page  of  tfie  '<  able  and  elegant  article^  of  Dr  Roget  does  he 
refer  to  any  of  the  numerous  death-blows  given  to  our 
before  his  time  ?  In  what  page  of  ^^  Life  and  Or- 
can  we  gather  any  thing  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
Vol.  I.— No  II.  u 
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refutation  of  phrencdogy,  prior  to  Xhr  Barclay^s  own  ?  In 
what  page  of  Antt-phrenologia  does  its  illustrious  author  re- 
fer  to  those  of  Dr  Barclay,  or  any  other  of  his  predecessors  ? 
Where,  in  short,  is  the  magazine,  journal,  or  review,  which 
has  not,  by  some  strange  mistake,  deemed  it  necessary  to  be 
original  in  this  particular  alone,  and  to  avmd  scrupulously  any 
reference  to  the  assistance  of  predecessors  or  contemporaries  ? 
And  yet  our  opponents  ask  us  to  swallow  whatihey  them^ 
selves  cannot,  and  even  to  own  ourselves  vanquidied,  when 
they  see  us  standing  before  them  vigorous  and  unscathed. 

But  to  satisfy  those  who  may  differ  from  us  in  opinion, 
and  also  to  redeem  the  pledge  given  in  our  1st  Number, 
when  we  stated  our  readiness  to  meet  any  opponent  whos^ 
object  seemed  to  be  truth,  although  he  should  not  have  dis- 
played much  philosophy  in  his  mode  of  attack,  we  now  take 
up  Dr  Bogefs  article,— Cbanioscopy,  which  is  still  re^ 
garded  in  the  south  as  the  most  formidable  attack  phreno^ 
logy  ever  had  to  sustain ;  and  our  doing  so  will  afford  us  & 
good  opportunity  of  undeceiving  the  public  on  the  supposed 
credit  due  to  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  medical 
profesncm  above  that  due  to  the  opinions  of  ather  men. 

Phrenology  being  a  system  of  philosophy  founded  on  the 
discovery  of  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain^ 
there  are  only  two  circumstances  wbidi  can  entitle  a  prio^ 
fessbnal  man  to  dispense  with  the  preliminary  step  of  ex. 
amining  the  nature  and  evidence  of  the  doctrines^  before 
^ving  an  opinion  for  or  against  them.  He  must  have  pie<«. 
▼iously  ascertained,  ^ther  that  there  is  another  fuDCtioii 
which  is  inconnstent  with  the  phrenological  one,  or  that  the 
latter  is  incompatible  with  the  anatomical  structure.  Now^ 
even  Dr  Boget  himself  expressly  declares,  that  ^'  the  braim 
^^  is  siitt  as  incomprehensibk  in  iisJuncHons  as  it  is  subtile 
*'  and  complex  in  its  anatomy  \^  and  that  <<  its  structure  is 
<<  so  void  of  apparent  adaptation  to  any  purpose  we  can  uiib- 
^  derstand,  that  it  will  suit  any  physiolo^cal  system  equally 
<<  well,^— thus  leaving  the  educated  part  of  the  public  on  «l 
perfect  footing  of  equality  with  himself  as  .to  the  possesoim 
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•f  knowledge  on  those  pobts.  We  state  this  explicitlj,  be- 
cause, to  use  the  words  of  our  motto,  ^^  we  wish  to  be 
^^  judged  by  reason,  and  not  by  opinion  ;^  and  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  are  disposed  to  listen  attentively  to  the  opin- 
ions of  those  medical  men  who  have  really  examined  the  evi- 
dence, and  who  know  what  phrenology  is,  we  cannot,  on  the 
other  hand,  r^^ard  the  decision  of  any  one  of  them,  who  has 
not  informed  himself,  as  entitled  to  more  consideration  as 
^dence,  than  the  opinion  of  an  ignorant  fisherman  regard- 
ing the  theory  of  the  tide  when  placed  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

In  entering  upon  his  refutation,  Dr  Roget  takes  credit  to 
himself  for  some  very  slender  virtues.  After  representing 
fhrexiology  as  **  admitting  so  easily  of  being  held  up  to  ri- 
<*  £cule  by  pabtial  or  sxaggsaatejd  statements,^  he 
claims  merit  *'  for  refraining  from  employing  the  weapons 
f*  of  ridicule^  ag^unst  it,  and  for  contenting  himself  *^  with 
*^  the  simple  exposition  of  the  sandy  foundation*^  on  which, 
and  the  ^*  flimsy  materials^  of  which  the  new  system  is 
oonstFucted*  We  willingly  leave  to  him  all  the  pruse  of 
which  forbearance  from  ridicule  founded  on  **  partial  or  ex- 
aggerated statement^  is  worthy. 

.  The  first,  and  what  Dr  Boget  calls  the  most  important  of 
all  his  objections,  is,  that  injuries  of  different  parts  of  the 
bfain  have  occurred  mthout  corresponding  derangement 
of  the  function  assigned  to  them ;  and  Haller  and  Dr  Fer- 
Tier  are  referred  to  as  authorities.  These  oases,  our  readers 
are  aware,  have  been  already  amply  discussed  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Phrenological  Society,  and  shewn  to  be  not 
only  perfectly  consistent  with  and  explicable  by  the  phreno- 
logical view  of  a  plurality  of  organs,  but  also  to  be  at  utter 
variance  with  Dr  Rogefs  idea  of  unity  of  mental  organ. 
We  therefore  pass  on  to  what  he  denominates  Gall  and 
Spurzheim's  '^analo^cal  arguments;^  in  the  attempted  re- 
futation, of  which  he  displays  much  of  that  inconsbtency 
into  which  a  man  unavoidably  falls  when  writing  on  a  sub* 
ject  with  which  he  is  unacquainted. 
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Dr  Roget  very  judiciously  objects  to  any  theory  at  tlic* 
functions  of  the  brain  founded  on  analogy  alone,  and  stig- 
matises, <<  as  a  gross  violation  of  logic,^  the  assumption  ^  of 
^^  any  such  analogy  as  equivalent  to  positive  proof,  which 
'^  can  only  result,^  he  adds,  <'  from  the  evidence  ^  direct 
**  obwrvaiion.'^    Drs  G.  and  S.  take  the  same  view  of  the 
matter,  and,  theref(Mre,  wherever  they  lay  down  any  point  a» 
established,  proceed  solely  upon  the  positive  proof  resulting;' 
from  direct  observation,  and  never  upon  analogy  alone, 
which,  Jike  Dr  R.,  they  think  calculated  to  affotd  **  in* 
^'  dications  of  what  majf  possibly  happen,  and  thus  to  direct' 
**  and  stimulate  our  inquiries  to  the  discovery  of  truth  by 
^^  the  legitimate  road  of  observation  and  experiment.^    They 
therefore  earnestly  beg  of  their  readers  not  to  judge  firom 
analogy,  and,  to  use  Dr  R.^s'own  words,  they  constantiy 
^*  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  induction,  as  the  suprene  auw 
^  thority  in  the  court  of  philosophy.***     Can  we  admire, 
then,  Dr  R.*s  consistency,  when  he  turns  round  and  says,' 
Although  I  am  ignorant  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  brain,  and  have  said  that  the  former  will  suit  6. 
and  8.^8  physiological  views  as  well  as  any  others,  and 
although  I  object  to  the  evidence  of  analogy,  as  proving 
any  thing  at  all,  yet  by  analogy  alone  I  will  refute  Dr^ 
G.  and  S.^s  statements,  which  they  allege  to  be  founded, 
not  on  analogy,  but  on  pori&ve  proqft  and  observaOons  f^ 
and  to  shew  that  ^'  these  gentlemen  have  ventured  to  found 
<<^all  the  leading  propoiutions  of  their  doctrines^  <<  upon 
«<  analogical  assumptions  and  preposterous  imaginations,*^ 
quite  forgetting  what  he  has  said  elsewhere  about  the  court 
of  philosophy,  and  about  G.  and  S.  *^  making  their  last  and 
**  mo8t  resohUe  stand  in  experience,  as  in  an  impregnable 
'^  fortress,^  and  about  the  mode  of  obtidning  ^^  {he  ficts 
<<  upon  which  so  mack  is  made  to  depend^    If  the  phreno- 
logists displayed  hatf  as  much  inconsistency,  they  would 
desert edly  be  laughed  at  as  sorely  deficient  in  <^  lo^cal 
<<  acumen.'^ 
Even  granting  Dr  Roget  the  privilege  of  refuting  direct 
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inductive  evidence  by  that  drawn  from  analogy,  we  suspect 
he  is  only  at  the  be^ning  of  his  task,  for  he  has  not  yet 
advanced  a  single  argument  of  this  kind  which  is  able  to 
stand  on  its  own  foundation,  much  less  fitted  to  be  em- 
ployed to  beat  down  the  arguments  of  others.  Indeed  he 
never  attempts  to  combat  the  principles  of  phrenology,  but 
merely  magnifies  the  difficulties  of  putting  them  in  practice; 
and  in  this  he  acts  wisely,  for  it  is  only  thus  that  the  real 
feebleness  of  his  reasoning  has  any  chance  of  escaping  de- 
tection: With  all  his  caution,  however,  he  is  not  altogether 
safe.  To  prove  that  one  organ  may  perform  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  he  argues  thus :  '*  Does  not  the  same 
*^  stomach  digest  very  different  and  even  opposite  kinds  of 
^  aliments  ?  yet  we  do  not  find  that  one  portion  of  that 
^  organ  is  destined  for  the  digestion  of  meat,  and  another 
^^  for  that  of  vegetables.'^  Very  true ;  but  the  Jtiniction  is 
the  Maine  in  all,  the  stdfject  only  is  different.  Digesting  is 
no  more  than  digesting,  whether  it  be  performed  on  turtle 
or  iDBSt  beef,  animal  food  or  vegetable.  In  like  manner, 
no  phrenolo^t  ever  asserted  that  one  part  of  the  organ  of 
causality  reasoned  in  political  eoonomy,  another  in  meta. 
physics,  and  a  third  in  medicine ;  or  that  one  portion  of  the 
organ  of  tune  was  destined  to  produce  soft  and  plaintive 
notes,  and  another  bold  and  warlike  music.  We  only 
maintain,  that  as  the  stomach  cannot  secrete  bile,  nor  per<« 
torm  the  office  of  kidneys,  neither  can  the  organ  of  causality 
pxoduoe  a  relish  for  music,  nor  that  of  tune  a  talent  for 
logi«d  n»»nbg.  We  have  never  Mid  that  causality  can, 
not  be  exerdsed  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  sacred  or  profane, 
important  or  trifling ;  but  we  have  said,  that  no  change  of 
subject  wiU  ever  change  its  specific  function  of  reasoning, 
any  more  than  any  change  of  diet  will  change  that  of  the 
stomach  frcnn  digestion  to  the  secretion  of  bile. 

Dr  Boget  states,  as  strong  analogical  arguments  against  a 
plurality  of  mental  organs,  tliat  '^  nerves  perform  the  double 
'*  office  of  volition  and  sensation ;  but  no  anatomist  has  yet 
^.^  8C|iarated  the  diSferent  bundled  of  fibres  which  convey 
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"  each  impression ;"  and  that  "  the  same  organ  serves  for 
**  the  hearing  of  acute  and  of  grave  sounds,'**  and  **  the 
**  whole  retina,  and  not  merely  different  portions  of  its  sur- 
"  face,  receives  the  impression  of  different  kinds  of  colour : 
*^  there  is  not  one  organ  for  the  percepUou  of  blue,  and  an- 
**  other  for  the  perception  of  red  rays.^  **  Guided  by  such 
'^  analo^es  as  these,^  says  he,  *^  might  we  Hot  be  equally 
*<  justified  in  concluding  that  the  same  part  of  the  brain  may 
**  serve  for  the 'memory  of  words  and  for  the  memory  of 
^'  things,  and  that  the  same  portion  of  that  organ  wluch 
^^  enables  us  to  conceive  the  idea  of  figure  may  also  suggest 
"  to  us  that  of  size  P** 

The  first  of  these  analogies  is  the  only  one  that,  if  sound, 
would  be  applicable,  because  in  it  alone  there  i»  a  real  dif- 
ference of  function,  or  a  manifestation  of  two  distinct  powers,' 
volition  and  sensation.  But,  unfortunately  for  Dr  Roget,' 
it  has  been  demonstrated  ^nce  he  wrote,  that  for  each  of 
these  functions  there  is  a  different  bundle  of  fibres,  although 
they  are  enclosed  in  a  common  sheath,  and  seem  to  oon~ 
stitute  only  a  single  nerve.  This  analogy  therefore  falls 
completely  to  the  ground  as  an  argument  against  phrencK 
logy.  Nay,  it  becomes  a  powerful  support  of  its  doctrines. 
Many  years  ago,  Dr  Spurzheim  and  some  other  physiolo-'' 
ipsts  inferred,  from  the  fact  of  motion  remaining  in  some 
cases  where  feeling  was  lost,  and  vice  versa,  that  the  nerve 
must  really  be  double.  Now,  with  this  fact  before  us,  when 
We  observe  that  the  memory  of  things  frequently  remains 
after  that  of  wonis  is  lost,  and  vice  versa,  as  in  Mr  Hood*8 
and  Dr  Gregory^s  cases,  mentioned  in  the  Phrenologicirf 
Transactions,  does  not  the  inference  naturally  follow,  that 
there  must  be  a  distinct  organ  for  each  of  these  kinds  of 
mental  manifestations  P  We  refer  our  readers  for  particulars 
to  an  article  in  our  last  Number  on  the  functions  of  the  nerves. 

The  second  and  tlurd  analogies  evidently  arise  from  Dr 
Roget  confounding  a  modification  of  the  same  function  with 
two  disdnct  functions.  Hearing  acute  and  hearing  graVe 
sounds   amount   to  nothing  more  than   hsmnff  sounds. 
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Again,  the  perception  of  blue  and  that  of  red  colours  are 
nothing  more  than  perception  of  colours.  We  maintain 
that  there  is  one  organ  for  hearing  sounds  of  every  kind,  and 
another  for  perceiving  colours  of  every  hue,  but  not  that 
one  organ  perceives  one  colour,  and  another  another ;  so 
that  the  Doctor^s  analogy  again  totally  fails  him.  We  are 
only  surprised  that  he  never  stumbled  upon  this  plain  fact 
in  any  of  Dr  Spurzheim^s  works,  where  it  is  repeatedly 
mentioned. 

Dr  Boget  thinks  the  phenomenon  of  mental  fatigue  being 
relieved  by  passing  from  one  kind  of  study  to  another,  as 
from  philosophy  to  music,  equally  explicable  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  singleMganof  mindason  that  of  a  plurality;  and 
he  entertains  the  same  opinion  of  the  facility  of  explaining 
liie  i^ienomena  of  dreams,  somnambulism,  partial  insanity, 
the  very  essence  of  which  is  the  activity  and  healthy  mani* 
testation  of  one  or  more  faculties  co-existing  with  the  inacti- 
vity and  diseased  manifestations  of  others ;  or,  to  use  the 
saalogj  of  the  five  senses,  Dr  Roget  is  able  to  conceive  how 
aigfat  and  smell  may  be  lost  or  diseased,  whUe  hearing,  taste, 
dnd  touch  are  in  a  different  state^  equally  well,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  all  bding  functions  of  a  single  organ,  as  on  that  of 
each  hnving  an  organ  to  itself.  This  analogy  is  a  palpable 
one,  and  we  use  it  because  there  cannot  be  a  greater  differ- 
ence between  smell  and  taste  than  between  destructiveness 
wad  veneration.  We  can  off&t  no  argument  against  Dr  R.'^s 
power  of  conception ;  but,  to  render  the  analogy  effective,  he 
ought  to  have  referred  to  some  created  being  in  which  all 
these  different  functions  are  performed  by  a  single  organ. 
This  he  has  not  done^  and,  therefore,  we  are  not  enlight- 
ened by  his  argument 

Such,  then,  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  are  Dr 
Sqget's  refutations  of  the  analogical,  arguments  adduced  by 
Drs  6.  and  S.— >not  as  proofs  of  their  system,  as  Dr  B. 
would  have  us  to  believe,  but  merely  as  facilitating  its  recep- 
tion,  by  shewing  its  consistency  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  the 
aiumal  economy* 
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Dr  Roget  proceeds  to  object  to  the  anatomical  evidence  ih 
favour  of  phrenology,  because,  says  he,  ^'  the  anatomy  of  the 
*'  brain  is  so  complex  and  so  void  of  apparent  adaptation  to 
'*  any  purpose  we  can  understand,  that  it  will  suit  any  phy- 
*'  siological  system  equally  well.  The  separation  of  the 
*^  parts  of  the  brain  and  their  diversity  of  shape  can  no  more 
'^  be  evidence  of  a  diversity  in  thor  functions^  than  t|^  lo^^ 
bules  of  the  kidneys,  &c.  Those  of  our  readers  who  recol- 
lect that  it  is  a  principle  much  and  justly  insisted  upon  by 
the  phrenologists,  that  dissection  alone  is  insuflScient  to  re- 
veal the  function  of  any  organ,  will  see  at  once  that  Dr  B.  is 
here  combating  an  en«ny  of  his  own  creation.  6.  and  S. 
had  for  their  object  only  to  shew  that  the  anatomy  of  the 
bnun  was  not  inconsisteni  toUk  their  physiological  disco- 
veries. They  do  not  attempt  to  go  farther  than  this ;  and 
the  proof  of  it  is,  that  the  physiology  was  discovered  long  be- 
fore they  commenced  their  anatomical  labours.  We  rrfer 
Dr  R.  to  Dr  Spurzheim^s  Outlines,  p.  2fL 

Dr  Roget,  as  if  he  were  instructing  Drs  O.  and  S.  in  an 
important  truth  for  the  first  time,  states,  that  ^^  comparative 
*^  anatomy,  tiprm  which  so  much  is  made  to  JAngSy  i$qf  all 
<*  gfddes  the  inostfiUitie  in  quesHons  of  this  fiaiyre.^  Na 
person  reading  this  would  imagine  that  Dr  Spurzheim  him^ 
self  had  previously  said,  that  **  Although  it  is  of  the  highest 
*^  importance  to  know  the  gradation  observed  by  nature  in 
**  perjfecting  the  brains  of  animals,  in  order  to  multiply  and 
^  ennoble  their  functions,  we  must  allow  ihai^  noiwiAstand^. 
<<  inff  the  most  assiduous  labour^  oompoftMve  anatomy  Aur 
<<  shown  onkf  (he  mechamcai  Jbrm  of  difireni  hramSy  ami 
«  Aat  these  anatomical  notions  do  not  at  oB  determine  the 
"  Junctions  of  the  cerebral  parts.^ — (Outlines^  p.  84.) 

The  next  objection  of  Dr  R.  was  one  much  in  vogue, 
but  is  now  little  noticed.  It  is,  that  the  want  o  paiaDeiism 
in  the  two  tables  of  the  skull,  renders  it  impossible  to  asoefu 
tain  the  sise  and  shape  of  the  parts  undemealh.  But  this 
Injection  disappears,  when  we  iwxdleet  that  i^  ftmctioB  of 
every  organ  has  been  determined  firom  extreH^  eases  ef  caft^ 
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dowment  and  ^deficiency.  The  wbole  thiokiiees  of  the  skull 
^«rias  in  dHhreot  iiMiividuals,  firom  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  or 
one-axth  of  an  inch)  and  therefore  when  we  measure  across 
ffoih  sides  of  the  head,  the  greatest  possible  inequality, 
^thin  the  liaiits  of  health,  must  be  comprised  within  some* 
thing  less  than  the  greatest  aggregate  thickness  of  both 
aides^  via.  two-fif!ths  of  an  inch ;  so  that  when  we  {nroduce 
two  akuUs  nearly  equal  in  ase,  one  of  which  presents  one 
inch  more  in  the  region  of  cautiousness,  for  example,  than 
the  other,  there  must  of  necessity  be  at  least  three-fifths  of 
9B  inch  more  brain  at  that  part  in  the  form^,  than  in  th» 
latter ;  and  when  such  differences  are  daily  found,  they  are 
quite  suffident  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  functions.  But. 
ia  point  of  fiust,  the  divergence  from  the  parallel,  when  it 
does  exist,  is  seldom  more  than  to  the  extent  of  a  Une^  and 
rarely  extends  over  a  whole  organ,  so  far  as  to  affect  the  ae« 
curacy  of  our  observations.  In  disease  and  old  age,  indeed, 
the  difference  is  often  very  greats  and  for  that  reason  the 
phfenokgist  never  infers  any  thing  whatever  fiom  the  de. 
velopment  in  such  cases. 

Jh  B.  next  attacks  and  denies  the  principle  of  size  of  oo-^ 
xebral  cxgans  being,  ceterii  paribuSf  a  criterion  of  energy ; 
and  he  again  represents  this  [principle  as  founded  on  a  loose 
analogy,  mstead  of  testing  on  the  firm  basis  of  experi^oce. 
^  Let  us  examine,^  says  Dr  B.,  ^^  the  Iqgic  by  which  the 
^  above  fundamental  principle  is  deduced*  *  A  large  nmsr 
*<  de,^  say  6.  and  S.,  <  u  stronger  than  a  smaller  one,  and 
a  large  loadstone  is  more  powerful  than  a  smaller  cme( 
why  should  it  not  be  the  same  with  r^ard  to  the  brain  P"*' 

^  Thusagain,^saysDrR.^oonfidinginalooseanalogy,^^&Cn: 
Now,  Drs  G.  and  S.  founded  this  doctrine  on  positive  observa-^ 

tioDs,  that  large  organs  are  actually  accompanied  with  stronger 
manifeslationa  than  small  ones,  and  ihen  they  pointed  out 
that  this  fi^t  »  in  harmony  with  the  an^gies  of  nature, 
Dr  B.  therefore  does  ntit  meet  them  fairly.  He  next  goes 
on  to  describe  other  conditions  winch  must  influence  the 
funeticiDS  aa  mudi  as  that  of  aze,  without  ever  seeming  to 
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kaaw  that  liie  phrenologists  have  attended  to  these  as  well 
as  himself)  and  have  said^  that  mze,  ceteris  paribus^  is  a  mea- 
sure of  energy  ol  manifestations.    Dr  R.  seems,  indeed,  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  meaning  of  this  proposition,  as  he  adds^ 
Aat  *^  increase  of  size  in  the  viscera  of  the  body  is  mor6 
generally  the  indication  of  a  diseased  than  of  a  healthy  state  ;'*^ 
thus  evidently  confounding  healthy  existence  with  moHAd 
grawOi ;  and  because  Professor  Hufeland  has  itoid  that  smril 
eyes  see  better  than  large  ones,  he,  (who  never  trusts  to  an- 
alogy,)  asks  if  it  may  not  be  the  same  ^<  with  the  organs  of 
«  the  brain?"  Unfortunately  for  Dr  R.*s  views,  however, 
physiologists  and  pathologists  are  agreed,  that  while  too 
small  a  brain  is  constantly  attended  by  idiocy,  a  healthy 
brain  of  a  larger  size  is  uniformly  accompanied  with  a  greater 
degree  of  mental  power,  as  the  result  of  its  greater  rize;  and 
Dr  R.  cannot  indicate  a  point  where  size  ceases  to  exert  an 
influence  upon  the  vigour  of  the  manifestations.     He  there- 
fore adds,  *'  But  really  in  our  present  state  of  ignorance  aa 
^'  to  the  mode  of  operation  by  which  these  organs  are  sub- 
'<  servient  to  the  processes  of  intellect  and  sensation,  all  rea- 
^^  somng,  a  priori^  on  their  functions  as  connected  with  their 
^  fAZBf  must  be  complete^  illusory,^    Here  we  have  a  sp&» 
dmen  of  reasoning  far  surpassing  even  the  odebrated  *^  ar« 
<>  gument  with  a  vengeance.^    Dr  Roget  first  avows  his 
ignorance  of  the  conditions  which  render  the  cerebral  organs 
more  or  less  subservient  to  the  operations  of  the  mental 
fiumlties,  and  justly  objects  to  any  a  priori  reasoning  cm  the* 
influence  of  mze,  as  complete^  HUisory^  and  trusts  to  obser- 
tation  alone  for  knowledge.     But  when  Drs  6.  and  S*  say 
that  they  have  made  innumerabte  observations^  which  afibrd- 
^^  positive  proof"  of  size  of  cerebral  organ  exerting  a  great 
influence  upon  the  power  of  manifesting  the  faculty,  Dr  R. 
does  not  attempt  to  disprove  this  by  an  oppo^te  statement 
of  observations  affording  different  results,  but,  in  avowed: 
ignorance,  and  on  the  faith  of  a  priori  reasommg  akmSf  to 
the  validity  of  which  he  had  just  objected,    he  dedares 
6%  and  S.^s  statement  to  be  ^^  preposterous  and  ufffimndidi!' 
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We  add  not  a  single  remark;  for  nothiiig  that  we  could 
^say  would  make  any  impression  upon  those  who  admire 
this  specimen  of  Dr  R^^s  reasonings  and  to  those  who  do  not 
adnrite  it,  nothing  farther  is  necessary.  "  Even  were  we  to 
**  admit  so  preposterous  a  doctrine,  as  that  the  energies  of 
*^  the  parts  of  the  brain  are  proportional  to  their  magni^ 
tude,^  and  that  it  were  pos^ble  to  cUstinguish  the  size  of 
each  part,  **  is  it  an  easy  task  to  determine  the  real  charai% 
^<  ter  of  the  individual,  and  to  discrimiaate  between  real  and 
^  affected  sentiment  ?^  Sec.  We  have  dwelt  too  long  on  Dr 
R/s  article  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  Phrenological  Trans^ 
•Actions  for  a  most  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question ;  and 
-shall  only  add,  that  we  have  not  often  had  much  difficulty  in 
determining  whether  an  individual  had  a  talent  for  music, 
«  great  command  of  language,  or  much  poetical  or  reason* 
ing  powers.  Nor  have  we  ever  seen  any  one  to  whom  na» 
t«re  had  denied  these  reasoning  powers,  who  was  able  to 
^vrite  a  very  lo^cal  treatise  merely  by  affecting  to  be  lagi«> 
eal,  or  who  could,  by  merely  affecting  to  be  poetical,  mani* 
fest  poetical  power  in  such  a  degree  as  to  deceive  the  world 
and  pass  for  a  genius. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  the  article  Cranioscopy,  but 
whose  fate  it  has  been  to  hear  it  confidently  talked  of  as  a 
most  satisfactory  refutation  of  our.  science,  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  we  have  now  stated  aU  the  objections  which  a 
professional  gentleman  of  Dr  Roget^s  talents  and  knowledge 
has  been  able  to  bring  against  phrenology.  Since,  with  all 
the  supposed  advantages  of  a  medical  education,  he  has  ef- 
fected so  little,  we  conceive  that  we  are  only  doing  justice  to 
ourselves  and  readers,  when  we  again  beg  of  them  not  to  be 
deterred  from  examining  the  subject  by  the  mere,  dicta  of 
any  man,  however  high  he  may  rank,  in  or  out  of  the  pro- 
iSeanon.  The  one  is  as  little  qualified  to  judge  as  the  other, 
untO  he  has  put  phrenology  to  the  test  of  experience.  Nor 
ought  any  one  to  refrain  from  putting  it  to  this  test,  from  a 
supposed  disqualification  arising  ham  his  ignorance  of  ana. 
tomy.     For,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  Dr  Roget'^s  assurance 
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tbat  the  itrudu/n  of  the  bFain,  in  as  far  as  is  .known  to  the 
medical  profession  in  general,  will  suit  any  physiological  sys.- 
tem  equally  well;  and,  Sc&y,  He  may  feel  doubly  sure» 
when  he  knows  that  Dr  Gall  actually  discovered  the  phyd^ 
ology  before  he  b^gan  his  researches  into  the  anatomy  of 
ihat  organ ;  and  we  can  safely  assure  him,  that  in  so  far  aa 
imatomy  is  concerned,  or,  indeed,  any  other  apecies  of  gene> 
ral  medical  knowledge,  any  man  of  ordinary  undCTstanding 
)aiay,  in  a  mngle  day,  qualify  himself  as  thoroughly  for  enter* 
ing  upon  the  study  of  phrencdogy  as  the  profoundest  phyaU 
dan  that  ever  lived. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  entering  into  Dr  Bogeys  re» 
peated  misrepresentations  of  the  doctrines,  and  of  the  evi» 
di^nce  upon  which  they  are  founded,  contained  in  what 
be  calls  the  history  of  the  sdence,  and  have  confined  our* 
selves  ^atirely  to  his  c^jedions^  tat  upon  these  alone  his  ad* 
verse  ojHnicm  rests*  The  misrepresentations  we  believe  to 
have  been  involuntary,  and  to  have  arisen  from  unaoquainU 
ance  witb  the  subject  The  objections,  however,  are  his 
QWU)  and  m  thdr  f«te  his  other  opinions  must  necessarily  be 
involved. 
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ABTICLE  II. 

hOVJB  XL  AND  CHABLBS  THE  BOLD,  A8  DBUNEATED  IN 

QUENTIN  DUBWABD. 

After  describing  the  distracted  state  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  at  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Louis  XI.  the  au- 
thor of  this  novel  mentions,— 

'*  That  his  character,  evil  as  it  was  in  itself,  met,  combated,  and 
in  a  great  de^ee  neutralised  the  mischiefs  of  die  time,  as  poi- 
sons of  opposing  qualities  are  said,  in  audent  books  of  medi* 
cine,  to  have  the  powers  of  counteracting  eadbi  other. 
''Brave  enough  for  every  useful  purpose,  Iioujs  had  not  a 
spark  of  that  romantic  valour,  or  or  the  pride  connected  with, 
and  arising  out  of  it,  which  fought  on  lor  the  point  of  honour 

"  when  the  point  of  odlity  bad  been  long  gained*" 
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fThis  pan  of  the  mooaixdi^a  character  indkateB  aJ!iS»  but  tiot 
a  Terj  strong  propensity  of  ambatiiotntiSy  with  a  defective 
Jaoe  qfapprobaticnj  whidi  last  inspires  the  desire  of  fame. 

^'  Calm,  crafty,  and  profoundly  attentive  to  his  own  interest,  he 
*'  made  every  sacrifice,  both  cnT  pride  and  passion,  which  could 
*'  intofere  with  it.*' 

A  great  endowment  of  sdf^sieem  and  acquisiHveneiS  would 
produce  the  manifestations  here  mentioned.  ComboHxfenesi 
not  being  strong  enough  to  induce  a  love  of  fighting  for 
its  own  sake^  and  hoe  of  approbation  not  being  energetic 
enough  to  give  a  desire  of  fighting  for  fame,  the  individual 
would  not  fig^t  except  to  gain  a  favourite  object,  and  wheA 
an  other  means  of  gaining  it  had  failed. 


€€ 


He  was  careful  in  disguinnff  his  real  sentiments  and  pur* 
poses,  from  all  who  approached  him,  and  frequently  used  th^ 
expression,  that  the  King  knew  not  how  to  reign  who  knew 
not  how  to  dissemble ;  and  that  for  himself,  if  he  thouriit  his 
very  cap  knew  his  secrets,  he  would  throw  it  into  me  fire. 
**  No  msn  of  his  own,  or  of  anv  other  time,  better  understood 
''  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  frailties  of  others,  and  when  to 
«  jr«d  giving  any  »lv»iUge  by  the  luitiinely  indolgcnoe  cf 
^  BIS  own. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  more  graphically  or  accurately 
the  feelings  and  manifestations  accompanying  that  power 
which  is  named  by  the  phrenologists  jSlscTi^twnesf,  and  which 
must  have  been  possessed  by  this  monarch  in  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree. 

The  following  passage  seems  to  admit,  what  indeed  is 
auflldently  obvious,  from  the  history,  as  ^ven  by  Philip 
des  Connnes,  that  he  was  also  laigely  endowed  with  that 
qualify  or  propensity,  called  2>0«^nfiiitpinieitf,--4ndeed-, 
without  admitting  such  a  propensity  to  have  been  acdve 
in  him,  it  is  imposdble  to  make  sense  of  the  pasdage^ 
or  to  receive  it  as  an  accurate  portrait  of  his  character: 
^<  He  was  by  nature  vindictive  and  cruel,  eoen  to  the  ex* 
^  tf^  qf finding  pleasure  in  ihejrequent  ewecuHona  which  he 
^<  commanded.'^  This,  it  is  pn^r  to  state,  waa  long  before 
noticed  by  Dr  Gall  himself;  and  he  has  in  his  larger  work  refer- 
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red  io  diis  bloodthintiness  of  Louis  XI.  as  one  of  the  m1fisac<^ 
which  go  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  propensity  of  destrvc^ 
tiveness.  In  this  novel  the  propensity  is  distinctly  admitted 
and  described ; — and  this  description  is  read  and  applauded, 
as  shewing  a  profound  knowledge  oi  human  nature ; — while 
Dr  Gall  and  his  followers  have  been  ridiculed  and  abusKni 
in  the  most  unceremonious  manner,  for  having  admitted  so 
monstrous  a  principle  into  their  system.*  The  effects  of 
this  propensity,  when  combined  with  aecretiveneas^  are  again 
most  aocurately  described  thus  ;— 


it 


But  as  no  touch  of  mercy  ever  indoced  bfin  to  spare  wfaea  he 

could  safely  condemn,  bo  no  sentiment  of  vengeance  ever  stimu- 
*^  lated  him  to  a  premature  violence.  He  seldwn  sprung  upon  bis 
**  pretf  till  U  masfaMymthin  his  grasp,  and  till  all  cnance  of  rescue 
"  was  in  vain ;  and  Jbis  oiovenaents-  were  so  studiously  disguised  tbat 

his  success  was  generally  what  first  announced  to  tbe  world  what 

object  he  bad  been  manoeuvring  to  attain."  t 

'    Had  the  author  been  here  writing  for  the  purpose  of  if- 
lustrating  the  manifestations  of  secrefiveness^  cat^^iousness^ 

and  intellect,  operating  along  with  destruetivmsss^  and  in 

•     .  •        .       »  ■  » 

*  We  like  to  draw  iUustrstioiis  of  phroioiogy  ftom  writers  oot  pidfeiseffly  phrr'- 
noloflcd.  We  have  met  with  a  paange  in  the  lait  number  of  a  periodical  work* 
arbioi  has  hitherto  gtren  oo  oountenasce  to  ourayitem,  (QnarterlyReyieWrNa 
56,  p.  450,)  to  completely  descriptive  of  the  pnnpenaty  of  destrocttvenesi,  when 
taUuned  inito  a  slate  of  fury,  that  we  ehall  give  it  entire  for  the  edifieatioD  of  our 
raiders.  We  shall  be  glad  tokpow,  oo  which  of  the  metaphysical  theories  of  mind 
the  author  of  this  passage  fottnds  hit  opinions  of  hatouD  natiiit»  In  spratiny  of 
ifae  cnielties  prtctned  in  former  times,  against  penoos  suspected  to  be  gnilty  of 
witchcraft,  he  says,  ^*  Dreadfol  as  the  ciudties  may  have  been,  which  were  thias 
**  perpetrated  under  the  name  of  the  law,  we  are  ami  compelled  to  acknowledge 
^  Uiat  supefstitioo  only  attuted  in  producing  them.  It  was  only  one  of  the  in- 
**  fluenthu  causea;  and  other  eanses  and  pretences  equally  potent  msiy  exist  even 
**  in  an  age  ^reason.  When  the  contagion  of  fear  and  hatred  is  at  its  heighti  the 
**  mytierkmf  hoe  ofdeHmcikm^  wMc/i  U  ahnyt  htrMmg  ki  human  naturCy  aajoires 
**  ftesh  strsogtfa  as  it  proceeds.  Its  eflbets  have  been  exemplified  within  our  io» 
*^  oollectioiL  The  wide-wasting  and  insane  persecutions,  whia,  two  hundred  years 
*^  ago,  would  have  taken  the  mape  of  die  proscription  of  witchoafb,  have  been  ]»«» 
^  aewed  in  our  enlightened  times  with  greater  videnoe.  The  executions,  the  mas-> 
*^  8BGBes,aie  noyadcs,  the  ftisiUades  of  the  Prendi  Revolution  were  urged  by  the  same 
**  mord  fnodiicfr,  which,  in  the  preceding  aoe,  had  oecastooed  the  peraecution  of  so 
**  many  aUned  votaries  of  Satan.  They  difo  in  name,  but  they  are  prfedsely  thtj 
«*  same  in  kmd.  Bkiodshed  allvays  causes  bloodshed.  There  is  a  state  of  morbid 
'*  excitement,  during  which  Ihe  contagion  of  murder  spreads  with  as  much  certainty 
*^  as  the  plMue ;  and  the  individuals  composing  a  nation  may  be  exalted  tntx>  a  pa- 
**  roxysm  of  moralphrenzy,  possessing  as  UtUe  control  over  their  actions  ns  tlu^ 
**  raving  maiiiac.  l^e  instruments  of  evil  may  occasJonafly  shiire  our  pity  with  tlie 
•«  victims,*'  &C.  &C. 

•f  It  will  be  recollected,  that  oombinatioDs  pemiitted  to  oui  novelist  arecoIlGd 
ionphoiftt  when  asserted  by  the  phrenologist. 
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the  abeenoe  of  benevolence^  he  could  not  have  done  so  with 
more  perfect  effect.  We  have  here  just  the  qualities  of  the 
cat,  veiling  its  deadly  intent  under  the  appearance  of  gentle^ 
Jiess  and  suavity,  until  it  is  able  at  one  leap  to  pounce  upon 
its  hapless  prey.  But  we  shall  go  on  to  consider  the  other 
parts  of  the  character,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  se^ 
crtthjenees  appears  a  predominant  ingredient  .^ 

'*  The  avarice  of  Louis  gave  way  to  apparent  profhaoa,  when  it 
<'  was  Deoe«ary  to  Mbe  the  fiivoorite  or  ministen  of  a  rival  prino^ 
**  for  avertiog  any  impending  attack,  or  to  break  up  any  alHaace 
"  confederated  against  hira." 

.This  is  nothing  more  than  his  love  of  accumulating  wealthy 
yielding  to  the  stronger  desire  of  acquiring  or  securing  sonie- 
thii^else,  which  at  the  time  he  considered  more  valuable ;  of 
adding,  perhaps,  to  his  dominions,  or  of  averting  an  attack 
upon  those  which  he  already  possessed.  The  profusion  here 
spoken  of  is  merely  a  price  paid  for  something  else  that  is 
.more  desirable  than  the  money  expended,  so  that  acguisitive-^ 
ness  is  still  operating  even  in  the  act  of  ^ving  away. 

■   r 

^'  He  was  fond  of  license  and  pleasure ;  but  neither  beauty  nor  the 
^  chase,  though  both  were  ruling  paauons,  ever  withdrew  him  from 
''  the  most  r^^ular  attendance  to  puUie  bosinesB  and  the  affairs  of 
*'  his  kingdom.  His  knowledge  flf*  mankind  was  profound,  and  he 
^'  had  sought  it  in  the  private  walks  of  life>  in  which  he  often 
^  personaUy  mingled  ;  and,  though  personally  proud  and  haughty, 
^  lie  hesitated  not,  with  an  inattention  to  the  arbitrary  divisions  (^ 
'*  aodety  which  was  then  thought  something  portentously  unnatu- 
'''  ral,  to  raise  from  the  lowest  rank  men  whom  he  employed  on  the 
^'  most  important  duties,  and  knew  so  well  how  to  chouse  them  Uiat 
**  be  was  rarely  disappointed  in  their  qualities." 

The  above  corresponds  admirably  with  what  is  stated  in 
the  books  of  phrenology  with  regard  to  the  function  of  se^ 
creHveness ;  that,  when  united  with  a  good  development  of 
the  knowing  organs  (which  this  monarch  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed), it  gives  to  its  possessor  a  proportional  share  of  the 
scmxArJmfey  and  is  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  instinctive 
tact  of  penetrating  into  the  motives  and  characters  of  those 
around  us.  When  the  reasoning  faculties  and  higher  senti- 
ments are  not  very  fully  developed,  it  also  gives  rise  to  rwn- 
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tiimgy  that  crooked  and  sborudghted  policy  which  seeks  tti^ 
ends  by  devious  means,  and  which  often  in  its  refinements 
overshoots  the  mark  it  aims  at,  and  in  seeking  to  deceive 
Others  deceives  itself.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  follow* 
ing  passage: 

**  Yet  there  were  eoniraiictioiu  in  the  nature  ef  this  artfnl  and 
**  able  monarch,  for  humanity  it  never  umfyrm.^  Himwif  the  most 
^  ftJse  and  insincere  of  manlcind,  some  of  the  nmteit  errors  of  his 
^  lifo  arose  finun  a  too  rssh  confidence  in  the  honour  and  integrity 
**  of  others.  When  theieerrois  took  place  the^scem  to  have  arisen 
''  from  an  ooer^r^fined  eyetem  cf  policy,  which  mduoed  Louis  to  as« 
**  sume  the  appearance  of  unJoubtiog  confidence  in  those  whom  it 
^  was  his  otnect  to  o'erreach  ;  for  in  his  general  conduct  he  was  as 
''  jealous  and  suspidous  a  tyrant  as  ever  lived." 

We  have  noticed  that  his  self-eeieem  appears  to  have  been 
great ;  and  its  manifestations  are  accurately  described  in  the 
**  pride  and  haughtiness^  which  is  said  to  have  been  this 
king's  general  demeanour,  and  in  the  ^^  jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion^ which  also  are  said  to  have  characterized  him  ;  both  c^ 
which,  however,  secreHvenese  led  him  to  conceal  and  to  sup^ 
press,  idien  he  had  a  purpose  to  be  served  by  their  suppres* 
sicm.  S^Utteem  ia  Aat  principle  to  wMdi  the  phrmologists 
attribute  both  pride  and  jealousy.  It  aho  gives  rise  to  the 
love  of  power,  to  which  Louis  seems  to  have  been  more 
strongly  attached  than  even  to  pleasure  or  the  chase ;  and 
this,  joined  to  his  great  acquisitiveness,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  his  regularity  and  attention  to  the  business  of  the  state. 
Hb  being  insensible  to  glory  shews  him  to  have  been  defi- 
cient in  laoe  of  approbation  and  ideaHHy,  which  give  the  de> 
nre  of  fame,  applause,  and  worldly  honour ;  and  his  cruelty 
and  inattention  to  the  rights  and  sufferings  of  others  shew 
him  to  have  had  a  small  endowment  both  of  benevolence  and 


•  This  is  sin  a  tzilmtt  to  liirenolonr  whidi  sbonld  not  be  ptsMd  orcr  t  for 
dM  mncBt  ooQtndlcdooi ma  want  orunilbniiity  in  human  nstine aie all  euOlf 
csplainfid  hj  die  principles  of  this  sdenoe ;  but  oettainly  cannot  be  uniaTelled 
by  the  ipecnlations  of  metaphyrics.  Such  aooommodatton  to  the  hrtgnlariiiet  of 
human  nature  is  sisted  ss  one  of  the  greatest  objections  against  phrenology  bv 
suMifidal  iaqyinn;  but  to  us  it  appeals  strong  pnsumptiTe  evidence  of  its  truth 
andaceniacj. 
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conKienUousness.  Veneration^  on  the  contrary,  appears  to 
have  been  large.  This  sentiment,  when  properly  directed, 
particularly  when  joined  to  a  good  endowment  of  the  reflec- 
tire  powers  and  moral  sentiments,  leads  to  genuine  religion ; 
but  when  it  has  not  the  assistance  of  these  to  direct  it  to  its 
proper  objects,  particularly  when  joined  to  a  great  cau- 
tiaugnesij  leads  to  superstition,  as  it  appears  to  have  done 
in  Louis. 


"  Two  otiier  points  may  be  noticed  to  complete  the  sketch  of  this 
"  formidable  character,  who  rose  among  the  rude  chivalrous  sove- 
''  reigns  of  the  period  to  the  rank  of  a  keeper  among  wild  beaste, 
"  who,  by  superior  wisdom  and  policy,  by  distribution  of  food,  and 
*'  some  discipline  by  blows,  comes  to  predominate  over  those,  who, 
"  if  oosufajected  by  his  arts,  would  by  main  strength  have  torn  him 
"  tomeoes. 

"  The  first  of  those  attributes  was  Louis's  exoummnmerttitum,'^ 
'*  a  plague  with  which  Heaven  often  afflicis  tliose  wborenise  to  listen 
"  to  tl^  dictates  of  religion.  The  fcmorse  arising  from  his  evil  ae* 
'*  tioDS,  Loub  never  endeavoured  to  appease  by  any  rebixation  in  his 
**  Madiiavellian  stratagems,  but  laboured  in  vain  to  sooth  and  si- 
*'  lenoe  that  nainfid  feeling  by  superstitious  observances,  severe 
^'  penance,  and  prafiise  gifts  to  the  ecclesiastics." 

The  other  point  alluded  to,  his  disposition  to  low  plea^ 
flures  and  ^*  obscure  debauchery,'**  is  to  be  explained  by  refer- 
ence to  qualities  already  indicated.  It  arises  from  the  ani- 
mal propensities  joined  to  ^ecreHxfeness,  which  delights  most 
in  those  gratifications  which  are  indulged  in  a  hidden  and 
concealed  manner.  To  the  secretive  man  in  particular, 
**  stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  plea- 
sant.'** What  follows  is  no  less  indicative  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  same  propensity. 

'*  The  wisest,  or,  at  least,  the  most  crafty  sovereign  of  his  time,  was 
had  oi  ordinary  life;  and,  being  himself  a  man  of  wit,  enjoyed 
the  jests  and  repartees  of  social  conversation  more  than  could  have 
been  exj^ected  from  other  points  of  his  character.  He  even 
mingled  m  the  comic  adventures  of  obscure  intrigue  with  freedom 
scarce  cooastent  with  the  habitual  and  guarded  jealousy  of  his 
character ;  and  was  so  fond  of  thu  species  of  humble  gallantry, 
"  that  he  caused  a  number  of  its  gay  and  licentious  anecdotes  to  be 
**  inserted  in  a  collection  well  known  to  b<x)k-collectors,  in  whose 
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''  eyes  (and  the  work  is  unfit  for  any  other),  the  right  edition  «  very 
"  ptedous.** 

It  is  curious  enough  that  the  propensity  of  secretivenesSy 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  furnishes  a  kej  to  so  much  of  the 
character  of  Louis,  should  also  account  for. this.     The  ob- 
servations  of  phrenologists  have  determined  that  this  power 
is  an  essential  ingredient  in  humour^  or  that  talent  which 
enables  its  possessor  to  amuse  himself,  quietly  and  covertly, 
with  the  foibles  and  failings  of  others.     That  this  was  one 
of  Louisas  qualifications  is  undoubted,  as  well  from  many 
parts  of  his  real  history,  as  from   what  is  attributed  to 
him  in  the  present  work ;  the  most  memorable  instance  is 
where  he  teases  the  Cardinal  Balue  by  practising  upon  his 
skill  in  horsemanship  during  a  boar-hunt,  and  at  the  same 
time  punishes  his  Reverence  for  a  certain  want  of  tact  he  had 
displayed  in  venturing  to  speak  to  his  majesty  at  an  unwel- 
come time  upon  a  subject  of  state-policy.     We  ^ve  the 
scene,  as  it  illustrates  better  than  any  thing  we  could  say, 
this  peculiar  quality.     After  mentioning  some  other  foibles 
of  the  cardinal,  his  awkward  attempts  at  gallantry,  and 
affected  fondness  for  the  martial  amusement  of  the  chase, 
it  is  mentioned  that 

the  gallant  horses,  which  he  purchased  at  almost  any  price,  were 
totally  insensible  to  the  dignity  of  carrying  a  cardinal,  and  paid 
'^  no  more  respect  to  him  than  they  would  have  done  to  his  &ther 
"  the  tailor,  whom  he  rivalled  in  horsemanship.     The  king  knew 
this,  and  by  alternately  exciting  and  checking  his  own  horse,  he 
brought  that  of  the  cardinal,  whom  he  kept  dose  by  his  side, 
into  such  a  state  of  mutiny  against  his  rider,  that  it  became  ap- 
parent they  must  soon  part  company ;  and  Uien,  in  the  midst  of 
Its  starting,  bolting,  rearing,  and  lashing  out  alternately,  the 
royal  tormentor  rendered  the  rider  miserable  by  questioning  him 
''  upon  many  affiurs  of  importance,  and  hinting  nis  purpose  to 
''  t^e  that  opportunity  of  communicating  to  him  some  m  those 
''  secrets  of  state,  which  the  cardinal  had  but  n  Kttle  before  seemed 
''  so  anxious  to  learn. 

A  more  awkward  situation  could  hardly  be  imagined,  than 

that  of  a  privy  counsellor  forced  to  listen  and  reply  to  his  sove- 

''^  reign,  while  each  fresh   gambade  of  his  unmanageable  hone 

placed  him  in  a  new  and  more  precarious  attitude  ;-*hi8  violet 

robe  flying  loose  in  every  direction,  and  nothing  securing  him 
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"  fttmi  an  instant  and  perilous  &U«  save  the  depth  of  the  saddle 
**  and  its  height  before  and  behind.  Dunois  laughed  outright ; 
**  while  the  king,  who  had  a  private  mode  of  enjoytng  his  jest  tti- 
*'  wardkf,  wUkout  lacking  aioud," — (what  can  more  dndnctiy 
mark  the  perfection  of  that  power  which  suppresses  the  outward 
indication  of  the  feelings  ?)—-''  mildly  rebuked  his  minister  in  his 
''  eager  passion  for  the  chase,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  de- 
**  dicate  a  few  moments  to  business.  '  I  will  no  longer  be  your 
"  hindrance,'  continued  he,  addressing  the  terrified  cardinal,  and 
"  giving  his  own  horse  the  rein  at  the  same  time. 

'^  Bdore  Balue  could  utter  a  word  by  way  of  answer  or  apology, 
**  his  hone,  seizing  the  bit  with  his  teeth,  went  forth  at  an  un- 
"  omtroUable  gallop,  soon  leaving  the  king  and  Dunois,  who  fol- 
"  lowed  at  a  more  regulated  pace,  enjoying  the  statesman's  dis- 
''  trosed  i^edicament" 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  secretive  propensity  is  found 
by  the  phrenologists  to  be  accompanied  by  a  tact  which  i^ 
essential  for  enabling  its  possessor  to  penetrate  into  the  secret 
purposes  of  others.  Other  powers  are  doubtless  required 
for  giving  this  talent  in  perfection,  but  secretiveness  power- 
fully aids  the  other  faculties  in  this  sort  of  penetration.  It 
is  also  accompanied  by  a  coitesponding  desire  of  discovering 
tbose  purposes ;  and  indeed  this  is  only  one  of  the  means 
by  which  the  secretive  are  guided  in  knowing  whai  and  how 
to  conceal  what  is  passing  in  their  own  minds.  This  fact 
in  the  philosophy  of  mind  is  repeatedly  referred  to,  and  is 
indeed  the  very  flower  and  essence  of  the  quality  of  cun- 
ning to  which  the  propensity  is  known  to  lead.  It  is  men- 
tioned,* that  Dunois  possessed  a  native  openness  and  intre- 
pidity of  character,  which  *^  made  him  from  time  to  time  a 
'*  conoderable  favourite  with  Louis,  who,  like  all  astudous 

persons,  wu  aa  desirous  of  looking  into  the  hearts  of 

oAers  as  qfconcealkng  his  ownJ^ 

Threnology  has  established  that  this 'power  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  talent  for  actingj  and  to  the  perfection  of 
the  art  of  personation,  both  of  a  tragic  and  comic  kind. 
Let  any  one  read  what  follows,  and  consider  whether  the  same 
powers  which  are  shewn  by  the  king  in  this  instance  might 

•  Vd.  L  p.  W5. 
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not,  if  differently  directed,  have  rendered  him  an  able  and 
a  natural  actor.— Having  occasion  to  hold  a  private  inter- 
view with  the  Count  of  Crevecoeur  (ambassador  from 
Charles  of  Burgundy)  and  his  own  minister,  Balue,  both  of 
whom  he  suspected  of  treachery  to  his  person,  he  thought 
fit,  by  way  of  precaution,  to  place  Durward  in  the  chamber, 
concealed  behind  a  beaufet,  with  a  lighted  matchlock,  and 
with  orders,  that  when  he  should  hear  the  king  exclaim, 
Ecossey  en  avant!  he  should  instantly  shoot  Crevecoeur 
through  the  head.  Having  planted  this  ambuscade,  the 
king  patiently  waits  the  arrival  of  his  visitors,  and,  we  are 
told, 

*'  welcomed  them  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  which  Quentiu  bad 
"  the  utmost  difficulty  to  reconcile  with  the  directions  which  he 
''  had  previously  receired,  and  the  purpose  for  which  he  stood 
''  behind  the  beaidet  with  his  deadly  weapon  in  readiness.  Not 
"  only  did  Louis  appear  totally  free  from  apprehension  of  any  kind, 
"  but  one  would  have  supposed  that  these  guests  whom  ne  had 
"  done  the  high  honour  to  admit  to  his  tabic  mere  the  very  persons 
**  in  whom  he  could  masi  unreservedly  confide^  and  whom  he  was 
**  most  wUUng  to  honour.  Nothing  could  be  more  dignified,  and 
"  at  the  same  time  more  courteous,  than  his  demeanour.  While 
"  all  around  him,  including  even  his  own  dress,  was  ht  beneath 
**  what  the  petty  princes  of  the  kingdom  displayed  in  their  festivi- 
'*  ties,  his  own  language  and  manners  were  those  of  a  mighty  so?e- 
**  reign  in  his  most  condescending  mood.  Quentin  was  tempted  to 
"  suppose,  either  that  the  whole  of  his  previous  conversation  with 
**  Louis  had  been  a  dream,  or  that  the  dutiful  demeanour  of  the 
''  cardinal,  and  the  frank,  open,  and  gallant  bearing  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  noble,  had  entirely  erased  the  kins^s  suspicions. 
*'  But  whilst  the  guests,  in  obedience  to  uie  king,  were  in  the 
act  of  placing  themselves  at  the  table,  his  majesty  darted  one  keen 
glance  on  them,  and  then  instantly  directed  his  look  to  Queniin's 
post.  This  was  done  in  an  instant,  but  the  glance  conveyed  so 
^  much  doubt  and  hatred  towards  his  guests,  such  a  peremptory 
''  injunction  on  Quentin  to  be  watchful  in  attendance,  and  promj^t 
*^  in  execution,  that  no  room  was  left  for  doubting  that  the  senti- 
'  ments  of  Louis  continued  unaltered,  and  his  apprehensions  un- 
*  abated.  He  was  therefore  more  than  ever  astonished  at  the  deep 
"  veil  under  which  that  monarch  was  aUe  to  conceal  the  movements 

''  of  his  jealous  disposition." '*  So  soon  as  all,  even  Oliver,  had 

"  retired,  he  called  Quentin  from  his  place  of  concealment,  but 
''  with  a  voice  so  faint,  that  the  youth  could  scarce  believe  it  to  be 
'<  the  same  whidi  had  so  lately  given  animation  to  the  jest  and  sest 
"  to  the  tale.  As  he  approached,  he  saw  an  equal  change  in  his 
''  countenance.     The  light  of  assumed  vivacity  nad  left  his  eyes. 
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**  %h»  smile  hid  deierted  his  hce,  and  he  exhibited  all  the  faligite  of 
**  a  cdebrated  actob^  phen  he  has  ^nished  the  exhausting  repre' 
"  sentation  qfsomejiivourite  character." 

We  shall  next  turn  to  the  contrast  afforded  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Louis  by  that  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
at  one  time  his  potent  rival,  but  whose  dominions,  latterly, 
Lotus  found  means  to  annex  to  his  own :  so  much  does  craft 
and  policy  prevail  over  inconsiderate  violence. 

'*  The  character  of  this  duke^"  the  author  observes^  ''  was  in 
"  every  respect  a  direct  contrast  to  that  of  Louis  XI.  The  latter 
**  was  calm,  deliberate,  and  crafty,  never  prosecuting  a  desperate 
''  enterprise,  and  never  abandoning  a  pipmble  one,  however  dis- 
''  tant  the  prospect  of  success.  The  genius  of  the  duke  was  entirely 
"  different.  He  rushed  on  danger  because  he  loved  it,*  and  difii- 
**  culties  because  he  despised  tbem.t  As  Louis  never  sacrificed  his 
"  interest  to  his  passion,  so  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
"  sacrificed  his  passion,  or  even  his  humour,  to  any  other  consider- 
*'  ation4  Notwithstanding  the  near  relationship  that  existed  be- 
**  tween  them,  and  the  support  which  the  duke  and  his  fathw  had 
**  afforded  to  Louis  in  his  exile  while  dauphin,  there  was  mutual 
"  contempt  and  hatred  betwixt  them.§  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
"  despised  the  cautious  policy  of  the  king,  and  imputed  to  the 
*'  fiuntoess  of  his  oourage,  that  he  sought  by  leagues,  purchases, 
"  and  other  indirect  means,  those  advantages  which,  in  his  place, 
"  he  would  have  snatched  with  an  armed  hand ;  and  be  hated  him, 
not  only  for  the  ingratitude  he  had  manifested  for  former  kind- 
nesses^ and  for  personal  injuries  and  imputations  which  the  am- 
bassadorB  of  Lcmis  had  cast  upon  him  when  his  father  was  yet 
"  alive,  but  also  and  especially  because  of  the  support  which  he 
''  afforded  in  secret  to  the  discontented  citisens  of  Ghent,  Liege, 
*'  and  other  great  towns  in  Flanders. 

"  The  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  duke  were  retaliated  by  Louis 
*'  with  equal  energy,  though  he  used  a  thicker  veil  to  conceal  his 
"  sentiments.  It  was  impossible  for  a  man  of  his  profound  sagacity 
"  not  to  despise  the  stubborn  obstinacy  which  never  resigned  its 
*'  purpose,  however  fiital  perseverance  might  prove,  and  the  head- 
"  I<xig  impetuosity  which  commenced  its  career  without  allowing  a 
^'  moment's  consideration  for  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered.  Yet 
**  the  king  hated  Charles  even  more  than  he  contemned  him,  and 
^*  his  scorn  and  hatred  were  the  more  intense  that  they  were 
"  mingled  with  fear ;  for  he  knew  that  the  onset  of  a  mad  bull,  to 
"  wboim  he  likened  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  must  ever  be  formi- 

*  Combstncncss,  voy  Isfgs. 

Sdf-ateem,  very  luge.    Hope,  large.    CaaCioiuness,  smalL 
Self  Sitssm  and  oomlMtiveiieM. 

8df«cstecm,  gnwX  in  both,  with  a  complete  oppotitton  in  other  qualities, 
would  pradoce  ^is  mutual  hatred. 
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dable,  though  the  animal  makes  it  with  shut  eyes.  It  was  not 
alone  the  wealth  of  the  Burgundian  proviDcen,  the  discipline  of 
'^  the  warlike  inhabitants,  and  l^  mass  or  their  crowded  populatioD, 
''  which  the  king  dreaded,  for  the  personal  qualities  of  their  leader 
''  had  also  much  in  them  that  was  dangerous.  The  very  soul  of 
"  bravery/ which  he  pushed  to  the  verge  of  rashness  and  beyond  it, 
''  profuse  in  his  expenditure,*  splendid  in  his  court,  his  person,  and 
**  Dis  retinue,t  in  all  which  he  displayed  the  hereditary  magnifi- 
"  cenoe  of  the  House  of  Bui^ndjr,  Charles  the  Bold  drew  into  hb 
service  almost  all  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  age,  whose  temper  was 
congenial ;  and  Louis  saw  too  clearly  what  might  be  attempted 
and  executed  by  such  a  train  of  desperate  resolutes,  following  a 
leader  of  a  character  as  ungovernable  as  their  own. 
"  There  was  yet  another  drcumstanoe  which  increased  the  ani- 
mosity of  Louis  towards  his  overgrown  vassal ;  for  he  owed  him 
"  fiivours  which  he  never  meant  to  repay,  and  was  under  the  fre- 
"  quent  necessity  of  temporizing  with  nim,  and  even  of  enduring 
''  bursts  of  petulant  insolence,  injurious  to  the  vegsl  dignity,  with- 
*'  out  being  able  to  treat  him  as  other  than  hu  '  fair  cousin  oi  Bur- 
"  gundy/" 

As  this  L}  a  much  more  open  character  than  that  of  Louis, 

and  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  much  more  obvi- 

ous>  we  have  not  chosen  to  interrupt  the  author'^s  statement 

by  a  detailed  phrenological  exposition  of  th^  faculties  and 

propensities  which  the  sketch  indicates.      We  prefer,   for 

brevity's  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  more  distinct  exhibition  of 

die  ootitradt  intended,  to  state  what  we  ooncdve  to  have  been 

the  development  of  those  two  princes,  as  far  as  the  sketches 

of  their  character  here  ^ven  afford  materials. 
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1.  Amativekess, 

9.  PHiLOPaoeBViTivENns, 

8.  CoycsyTEATivxitBss, 

4.  ADRESIVEirXSS, 

5.  COJIBATIVEKESS, 

6.  DXSTBUCT I VXKXSS, 

7.  COVSTRVCTIVXITESS, 

8.  AcaVISITIVEKESS, 

9.  aXCKXTIVEKEBS, 

10.  sxif-estexm, 

11.  Love  op  approbation. 


Louis. 
fuU, 

modeimte, 
foil, 

probftbly  modetste, 
foU, 

veiylaige, 
no  data, 

▼eiy  laige, 

htfge, 
amall, 


Chaeles. 

no  data. 

do. 

siodenite. 

ftOL 

verylaige. 

luge. 

no  data. 

modoate. 

finall  ormodefBte. 

vwj  laige* 

Uige. 


*  Aeqiuntivenaa,  small  or  modeiate. 

t  Ideality,  full  or  large ;  and  love  of  ai^iobatioo,  large. 
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Louis. 

Chablxb. 

19.  CAUTiousysst^ 

l«»e, 

smalL 

13.  BCXETOLZirCB, 

muUI, 

ML 

14.   VzirSBATIOV. 

▼erykige. 

moderate. 

I&      HOPEy 

moderate, 

fiill  or  rather  lai]ge. 

16.  Ibealitt, 

small. 

fulL 

17*  CovscnvTiouflvcM, 

small. 

rather  full. 

la  FxunrjMB, 

laige, 

large. 

19  to  29.                         1 

KVOWXVO  FACULTISS,  j 

upon  the  whole  Uuge, 

no  data. 

30  to  32.                                ^ 

RXFLKCTIVX  FACULTIES,  | 

moderate  or  rather  \ 

____    •* 

small. 

/ 

■mall. 

33.  Imxtatiov, 

IMobably  full. 

no  data. 

34.  WOVOEB, 

do, 

do. 

After  consideriiig  these  two  characters  separately,  it  may  be 
mteresdng  to  observe  how  they  conduct  themselves  towards 
each  other  when  brought  into  contact,  and  to  see  how  this 
oondiiet  agrees  with  the  principles  of  the  phrenological  sys- 
tem. The  visit  which  Louis  made  to  Charles  at  Feronne 
in  1468^  affovds  us  an  oppwtunity  for  this,  as  it  does  to  our 
author,  of  displaying  still  farther  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  as  manifesting  itself  in  the  collisions  of  strong  and 
contending  passions.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  could 
induce  so  prudent  a  prince  as  Louis  to  take  a  step  by  which 
he  put  iiimaplf  go  Completely  in  the  power  of  an  exasperated 
rival ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  did  so»  trusting  to  Charleses 
romantic  honour,  which  he  calculated  would  not  allow  him 
to  vidate  the  rites  of  hospitality ;  and  also  trusting  not  a 
little  to  his  own  superior  sagacity,  skill,  and  conunand  of 
temper ;  and  expecting  that,  in  a  personal  conference,  he 
oould  not£ul  to  derive,  by  means  of  these,  some  notable  ad- 
vantages. He  was  disappointed,  however,  in  these  expecta- 
tions ;  and  soon  discovered,  that,  notwithstanding  an  external 
appearance  of  respect  and  kindness  with  which  he  was  treat- 
ed by  Charles,  he  was,  in  reality,  looked  upon  by  him  with 
the  greatest  degree  of  jealousy.  This  repressed  state  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  Charles  was  blown  into  a  flame  on  the 
arrival  of  news  from  Liege,  by  which  it  appeared  that,  in- 
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atigated  by  Louisas  emissaries,  the  subjects  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  in  that  quarter  had  risen  agiunst  their  bidiop,  as- 
saulted him  in  his  castle  at  Tongres,  and  put  a  great  part  of 
his  retinue  to  death ;  and  it  was  even  reported  that  the 
bishop  himself  was  among  the  number  of  the  slain.  *  This 
being  believed  by  the  duke,  he  fell  into  a  violent  passion 
against  the  king-— charged  him  with  a  design  of  deluding 
him  in  coming  thither— ordered  the  gates  both  of  the  town 
and  castle  to  be  shut ;  and  caused  Louis  to  be  lodged  near 
a  certain  tower  where  one  of  his  predecessors  had  been  put 
to  death.  All  this,  of  course,  threw  Louis  into  the  greatest 
anxiety  and  alarm,  and  it  required  all  his  courage,  coolness, 
and  address,  to  extricate  him  from  so  unpleasant  a  ntuation ; 
nor  did  he  accomplish  this  without  making  some  important 
sacrifices,  and  disavowing  all  that  had  been  done  by  his  emis- 
saries at  Liege.  The  different  scenes  which  are  supposed  to 
take  place  at  this  time  between  the  rival  princes,  particularly 
upon  the  arrival  <^  the  news  from  Liege,  and  the  first  explo- 
sion of  Charleses  wrath  on  hearing  it,  are  described  with  a 
graphic  force  and  efiect  which  few  writers  could  have 
equaled. 

We  have  first  an  interview  between  Louis  and  Charl^  in 
which  the  king,  in  a  half-serious  half-bantering  manner,  en- 
deavours to  bring  round  the  duke  to  hb  purposes,  and  in 
which  we  are  told  he  performed  the  part  of  a  prudent  pilot, 
and  **  seemed  to  sound  with  the  utmost  address  and  preci- 
*^  fflon  the  depths  and  shallows  of  his  rival'*s  mind  and  tem- 
^*  per,  and  manifested  ndther  doubt  nor  fear  when  the  result 
'^  of  his  experiments  discovered  much  more  of  sunken  rocks 
*'  and  of  dangerous  shoals  than  of  safe  anchorage.^  The 
rivals  then  redred,  after  a  day  wearisome  and  unsatisfactory 
to  both— -the  king  to  ruminate  on  farther  schemes — the  duke 
to  visit  on  his  courtiers  and  attendants  that  repressed  rage 


*  Tbif  ifioount,  which  is  given  by  Comines  aa  »  ftport  merdy,  is  niitned  w 
true  in  the  Dovel»  where  there  is  ■  deUtl  of  the  actual  slaughter  of  the  bishop 
given  in  an  its  horror. 
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to  wbich  he  durst  not,  or  did  not  choose,  to  give  vent  in  the 
presenee  of  his  superior.  Next  day,  after  a  review  and  a 
boar-hunt,  in  the  course  of  which  Louis  continued  steadily 
to  pursue  the  true  objects  of  his  visit,  in  conciliating  and  se- 
curing to  his  interest  both  the  highest  and  the  lowest  ad- 
visers and  adherents  of  the  Burgundian  chief  ;^-an  entertain- 
ment 18  given  mcHPe  splendid  than  any  which  had  yet  taken 
place,  in  which  Charles  displays  at  once  his  own  wealth  and 
the  number  of  his  retainers ;  and  at  the  same  time  treats 
Louis  with  all  the  external  observances  and  ceremony  due  to 
his  master  and  liege  lord.  In  the  midst  of  the  feast,  Charles 
is  informed  of  the  arrival  of  Crevecoeur  with  intelligence  of 
importance  from  the  territory  of  Liege ;  but  the  nature  of 
this  intelligence,  from  the  fear  of  his  violent  temper,  is  at  first 
caiefully  oonoealed,— a  concealment  which  has  only  the  ef- 
fect to  drive  the  duke*  to  the  last  degree  of  impatience.  Se- 
▼enl  excuses  are  then  made  for  the  non-appearance  of  Cre- 
▼ecceur  in  person;  that  he  wished  to  change  his  dress ;  that 
he  wished  to  communicate  his  news  at  a  private  audience. 

^ '  Tesie'^tteu,  my  lord  king/  nid  Charlesy '  this  is  ever  the  way 
**  oar  comMellon  serve  u§— If  they  have  got  hold  of  aught  whicn 
<*  they  ooniider  as  important  ibr  oar  ear,  they  look  as  grave  upon  the 
<*  matter,  and  are  as  proud  of  their  burthen  asan  ass  of  a  new  pack- 
^  fladdle.— Some  one  hid  Crevecoeur  come  to  ub  directly !— He  oomeB 
^  fixmi  the  frontiers  of  Liege,  and  me,  at  least  (he  laid  some  empha- 
■'  sis  on  the  pronoun),  have  no  secrets  in  that  quarter  which  we 
**  would  shun  to  have  prodaimed  before  the  assembled  world.' 

*^  All  perceived  that  the  duke  had  drunk  so  much  .wine  as  to  io- 
''  crease  the  native  obstinacy  of  his  disposition ;  and,  though  many 
**  would  willingly  have  suggested  that  me  present  was  neither  a  time 
for  hearing  news,  nor  for  taking  counsel,  yet  all  knew  the  impetu- 
osity of  his  temper  too  wdl  to  venture  on  &rther  interference,  smd 
sat  m  anxious  expectation  of  Uie  tidings  which  the  count  might 
**  have  to  communicate. 

"  A  brief  interval  intervened,  daring  which  the  duke  remained 
"  looking  eagerly  to  the  door,  as  if  in  a  transport  of  impatience^  while 
''  the'guests  sat  with  their  eyes  bent  on  the  table,  as  if  to  conceal 
^  Uieir  curiosity  and  anxiety.  Louis  alone  maintaining  perfect 
composure,  continued  his  conversatkm  alternately  with  the  grand 
carver  and  with  the  jester. 

"  At  length  Crevecoeur  entered,  and  was  presently  saluted  by  the 

hurried  question  of  his  master, '  What  news  from  Liege  and  Br». 

''  bant.  Sir  Count  ?— -The  report  oi  your  arrival  has  chased  mirth 
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*'  from  our  table;  we  hope  your  actual  preBeilce  vill  briog  it  b^ 
''to  us.' 

'' '  My  liege  and  master/  answered  the  count,  in  a  firm^  but  me- 
^  lancholy  tone> '  the  news  which  I  bring  you  are  fitter  for  thecoun- 
''  cil4K)ard  than  the  feasting-table.' 

'' '  Out  with  them,  man^  if  they  were  tidings  from  Antichrist*' 
"  said  the  duke ;  '  but  I  can  guess  them— the  Liegeois  are  again  in 
**  mutiny/ 
*< '  Thev  are,  my  lord,'  said  CreyeoGenr,  very  gravdy.' 
'' '  Look  there,  man/  said  the  duke, '  I  have  hit  at  once  on  what 
''  you  have  been  so  much  afraid  to  mention  to  me — ^the  hare-brain- 
*'  ed  burghers  are  again  in  arms.    It  could  not  be  in  a  better  time, 
"  for  we  may  at  present  have  the  advice  of  our  own  Suzerain,'  bow- 
"  ing  to  Kizig  Louis,  with  eyes  which  spoke  the  most  bitter,  though 
*'  suppressed,  resentment,  '  to  teach  us' how  such  mutineers  should 
"  be  dealt  with.    Hast    thou  more  news  in    thy  packet  P    Oat 
with  them,  and  then  answer  for  yourself  why  you  went  not  for- 
ward to  assist  the  bishop/ 

'  My  lord,  the  farther  tidings  are  heavy  for  me  to  tell,  and  will 
"  be  afflicting  to  you  to  hear.— No  aid  of  mme,  or  of  living  chiiralry, 
could  hare  availed  the  excellent  prelate.  William  de  la  Marck, 
"  united  with  the  insurgent  Liegeois,  has  taken  his  castle  of  Schon- 
**  waldt,  and  murdered  him  in  his  own  hall/ 

'' '  Murdered  km .''  repeated  the  duke,  in  a  deep  and  low  tone* 
''  but  which  nevertheleBs  was  heard  from  the  one  end  of  the  hall  in 
"  which  they  were  assembled  to  the  other ;  '  thou  hast  been  impos- 
**  ed  upon,  Creveoceur,  by  some  wild  report— it  is  impossible.' 

'' '  Alas !  m?  lord/  saia  the  count, '  I  have  it  from  an  eye-witness, 
**  an  archer  of  the  Kmg  of  France's  Scottish  Guard,  who  was  in 
f«  the  haU  when  the  murder  was  committed  by  William  de  la  Marck's 
'« order/ 

*' '  And  who  was  doubtless  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  horrible  sa- 
''  crilege/  said  the  duke,  starting  up  and  stamping  with  his  foot  with 
''  such  fiory,  that  he  dashed  in  pieces  thefootstod  which  was  placed 
"  before  mm.    '  Bar  the  doors  of  this  hall,  gentlemen— -secure  the 
"  windows-— let  no  stranger  stir  from  his  seat,  upon  pain  of  instant 
'' death  I— Gentlemen  of  my  chamber,  draw  your  swords.'    And, 
**  turning  upon  Louis,  he  aavanoed  his  own  hand  dowly  and  deli- 
"  berately  to  the  hilt  of  his  weapon,  while  the  king,  without  either 
'*  ^hewing  fear  or  assuming  a  detensire  posture,  only  said,«- 
"  '  These  news,  foir  cousin,  hare  staggered  jour  reason.' 
**  'No!'  rqiliedtheduke,  inaterriUe  ton^  'but  thev  hare  awak- 
*'  eaed  a  ^ust  resentment,  which  I  have  too  long  sufieredto  be  stifled 
**  1^  trivial  considerations  of  circumstance  and  place.    Murderer  of 
*'  thy  brother !— rebel  against  thy  parent  !-^4ynuit  over  thy  sub- 
^'j<)^!*— treacherous  ally !— perjured  king !-— dishonoured  gentle- 
''  man !— thou  art  in  my  power,  and  I  thank  God  for  it.' 

"  *  Bather  thank  my  foUy/  said  the  king ;  '  for,  when  we  met  on 
«*  c%ual  tenns  at  Montl'heiy,  methfaiks  you  wished'  yourself  farther 
'*  mm  we  than  we  are  now/ 
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"  The  duke  ttUl  held  hk  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  swoid,  but 
*'  refrained  to  draw  his  weapon^  or  to  strike  a  foe  who  oflered  no 
"  sort  of  resistance  which  ooiud  in  anywise  provoke  violence. 

''  Meantime  wild  and  general  confusion  spread  itself  through  the 
''  hall.  The  doors  were  now  fastened  ana  guarded  at  die  order 
'*  of  the  duke ;  but  fleveral  of  the  French  nobles^  few  as  thev  were 
<'  in  number^  started  from  their  seats,  and  preparal  for  the  defence 
"  of  their  sovereign. " 

It  is  needless  to  quote  the  rest  of  the  scene,  which  is 
equally  characteristic,  and  naturally  described.  Our  readers 
know  that  it  ends  in  the  gentlemen  of  the  French  party 
yielding  to  superior  force,  and  Louis  himself  being  placed 
under  arrest,  and  sent,  under  a  strong  guard,  with  only  six 
attendants,  to  the  confinement  of  a  dungeon. 

The  behaviour  of  the  king  after  he  is  put  in  confinement, 
the  choice  he  made  of  persons  to  attend  him,  his  resolution 
to  hang  the  astrologer  in  his  prison,  his  prayer  to  Our 
Lady  of  Clery  to  forgive  him  for  this  meditated  offence,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  consulter  of  the  stars  contrived  to 
slip  his  neck  out  of  the  noose  that  was  prepared  for  him, 
are  among  the  most  amusing  and  interesting  parts  of  the 
book,  and  correspond  exactly  with  what  we  already  know 
of  the  monarches  charactef.  But  it  is  more  to  our  purpose 
to  attend  to  the  behaviour  of  Charles,  whom  the  circum- 
stances that  had  taken  place  seem  to  have  affected  more 
strongly  than  even  Louis  himself. 

''  He  refused  to  throw  off  his  clothes^  or  to  make  any  prepara- 
tion lor  sleep  ;  but  spent  the  night  in  a  violent  succession  of  the 
moat  strong  passions.  In  some  paroxysms  he  talked  incessantly 
*'  tohis  attendants  so  thick  and  rapidly^  that  they  were  really  afraid 
"  his  senses  would  give  way ;  choosing  for  his  theme  the  merits  and 
"  the  IdndnesB  of  heart  or  the  murdered  Bishop  of  Liege^  and  rfr- 
*'  calimg  all  the  instaaoes  of  mutual  kindness,  affection^  and  oonfi- 
'^denoe  which  had  passed  betweoi  them^  until  he  had  worked 
"  himself  into  such  a  transport  of  grief,  that  he  threw  himself  upon 
''  hk  hoB  on  the  bed,  and  seemed  ready  to  choke  with  the  sobs  and 
''  tears  which  he  endeaTOured  to  stifle.  Then  startinf^  from  the 
"  couch,  he  gave  vent  at  once  to  another  and  more  funous  mood, 
'*  and  travened  the  room  hastily,  uttering  iucoherent  threats,  and 
'«  still  more  incoherent  oaths  of  vengnnce,  while,  stamping  with  his 
foot,  aooorfing  to  his  customary  action,  he  invoked  oaint  George, 
Sunt  Andrew,  and  whomever  else  he  held  most  holy,  to  hour 
witncB,  that  he  would  take  bloody  vengeance  on  De  la  March, 
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of  the  charaeter-«for^  combaHveness,  desinscHvenesSt  and 
gdf^iteeifiy  for  the  other.  But  it  is  not  mcHPe  ocmtiary  to 
phrenology^  than  to  all  the  rules  of  just  philosophizing,  to 
conclude,  that  the  same  vumkd  quaJity  which  gives  rise  to 
the  one  of  these  nuu^ifestations,  also  originates  the  other. 
Were  that  the  case,  the  tiger  would  be  the  most  loving  as 
well  as  the  mo^t  ^rocious  of  animals)  and  the  kindness  and 
benevc^enoe  of  Herman  Pavillqu  must  have  yielded,  by 
6fty  degrees,  to  those  of  that  warm-tempered  gentleman 
William  de  la  Marck. 

We  have  no  right  to  be  angry  with  this  author  for  his  not 
being  a  phrencdogpst,  and  for  his  refusing  to  adopt  the  system 
which  we  advocate ;  but  we  do  think  ourselves  entitled  to 
complain  that  this  gifted  writer,  who  possesses  so  much  the 
talent  (when  he  chooses  to  exert  it)  of  giving  to  humble 
merit  the  deserved  assistance  of  a  little  weU-timed  applause^ 
the  value  of  which  is  no  doubt  duly  appreciated,  should  so 
far  depart  from  his  usual  style  of  courtesy,  in  one  instance^ 
as  to  indulge,  as  he  does,  in  certain  little  hits  against  us  and 
our  system,  which  do  us  no  manner  of  harm,  and  only  shew 
that  he  b  utterly  ignorant  of  what  our  system  really  is,  what 
are  the  proofs  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  what  are  the  ob- 
jects and  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  i^lied.  In  the  work 
which  we  have  been  considering,  he  has  thought  fit  to  ccMn- 
pare  our  sdence  to  the  ancient  and  venerable  art  of  palmis- 
try ;  and,  in  its  more  youthful  successor,  the  sheets  of 
which  are  yet  hardly  dry,  he  has  chosen  to  refer  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  cranicHogiste  ^  the  well-known  cases  of 
*'  those  men  of  undoubted  benevolence  of  character  and  dis- 
'^  position,  whose  principal  delight  was  to  see  a  miserable 
^<  criminal  degraded  alike  by  his  previous  crimes  and  the 
<<  sentence  which  he  had  incurred,  conclude  a  vicious  and 


*  It  if  ptcper  that  we  ay  «  word  on  the  affeetatian  of  unng  this  iDiaioiiier« 
which  the  fhremikgitta  have  lo  meetedhr  diidaimed.  It  raemblet  the  wretched 
Tanitj  whuh  mduccs  people  to  nnget  the  names  of  those  they  wish  to  treat  as 
their  infbiort : 

•«  And  \fhU  MMe  he  George^  VU  caU  him  Fcter."— Kxyo  Jobm. 
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<<  wretched  life  by  an  ignomiiiious  and  cruel  death.^  If  this 
is  intended  as  a  sarcasm^itisasarcasm  on  human  nature,  and 
glances  pointless  from  the  phrenologiHSy  who  did  not  make 
the  character  which  their  system  serves  to  explain ;  and  is,  in^ 
deed,  a  direct  tribute  to  their  system,  while  it  admits  that  the 
anomaly  in  question  seems  ^^  to  defy  all  the  researches  of  the 
*'  ethic  philosopher.^ 
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ARTICLE  III. 

DUOALD  6TBWART,  ESQ.  ON  MILTON'S  GARDEN  OF  EDEN. 

The  application  of  phrenology,  as  an  analytic  instrument, 

has  interested  many  of  our  readers ;  but  the  phrendopsts 

cannot  boast  of  the  honour   of  originating  this  use  of  the 

philosophy  of  mind.     Long  before  our  science  had  raised 

its  head,  Mr  Stewart  had  presented  his  readers  with  aA 

analysis  of  the  powers  necessary  to  the  conception  of  Mil- 

ton^s  Garden  of  Eden. 

In  his  <*  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Part  I.^  he  says, 

'*  The  most  important  of  theae  (the  inteUectual  powers  of  man) 
**'  are  comprehenoBd  in  the  following  enumeratiQii : 

"  1.  CoDsdousnesB.  "  6.  Association  of  ideas. 

**  2.  Powers  of  external  per-       "  7-  Memory. 

oeption.  '^  8.  ImaginatioD. 

"  S.  Attention.  ''  9*  Powers  of  judgment  and 

"  4.  Conception.  reasoning. 

*'  5.  Abstraction. 

'^Bendes  these  intellectual  faculties^"  continues  Mr  Stewart, 
"  which  in  sonoe  degree  are  common  to  the  whole  spedes,  there  are 
"  other  more  complicated  pofverf  or  capaciiies  which  are  gradual^ 
**  formed  by  particular  hams  of  iiudy  or  of  businessm  Such  are  the 
*'  POWER  of  TASTE,  a  GENIl^  for  poetry,  for  painting, 
''  for  MUSIC,  for  MATuaMATics ;  with  all  the  various  intellectusl 
"  haUts  acquired  in  the  different  professions  of  life." 

Here,  then,  imagination  is  mentioned  as  a  <*  faculty 
^'  in  some  degree  common  to  the  whole  species;^  and  taste 
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•  •  • 

as  a  ^^  power  gradually  formed  by  particular  habits  of  study 
"  or  of  business.**^ 

In  the  *^  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
*^  Mind,"*^  chap.  vi.  sect.  1.  Mr  Stewart  states,  that 

"  what  we  call  the  power  of  imagination^  is  not  the  gift  cf  nature, 
**  but  the  result  of  acquired  habits,  aided  by  fiivourable  drcum- 
''  stances.  It  is  Nof  an  origituU  endowment  of  the  mind,  but  an 
''  ACCOMPLISHMENT  formed  by  experience  and  situation,  and  which, 
*'  in  its  different  gradations,  fills  up  all  the  interval  between  the 
"  first  efforts  of  untutored  genius  and  the  sublime  creations  of 
''  Raphael  or  of  Milton." 

As  this  doctrine  concerning  imagination  appears  to  differ 
from  that  previously  cited,  we  hold  the  last  passage,  which 
is  the  most  elaborately  written,  to  contain  Mr  Stewart'^s  pro- 
foundest  views  on  this  part  of  our  constitution.  According 
lo  him,  therefore,  neither  taste  nor  imagination  is  the 
gift  of  nature;  but  both  are  formed  and  acquired  by 
habits. 

The  following  is  his  analysis  of  the  faculties  which  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  Milton^s  Garden  of  Eden  : 

"  Let  us  consider/*  says  he,  "  the  steps  by  which  Milton  must 
"  have  proceeded  in  creating  his  imaginary  Garden  of  Eden.  When 
"  he  first  proposed  to  himself  that  subject  of  description,  it  is  rea- 
"  sonable  to  suppose,  that  a  variety  of  the  most  striking  scenes  which 
'^  he  had  seen  crowded  into  his  mind.  The  association  of  ideas 
suggested  them,  and  the  power  of  conception  placed  each  of 
them  before  him  with  all  its  beauties  and  imperfections.  In  every 
natural  scene,  if  we  destine  it  for  any  particular  purpose,  there 
are  defects  and  redundancies,  which  art  may  sometimes,  but  can- 
not always  correct  But  the  power  of  imagination  is  unlimited. 
She  can  create  and  annihilate,  and  dispose,  at  pleasure,  her  woods, 
*'  her  rocks,  her  rivers.  Milton,  acconiingly,  would  not  copy  his 
"  Eden  firom  any  one  scene,  but  would  select  firom  each  the  features 
"  which  were  most  eminently  beautiful.  The  power  of  abstraction 
"  enabled  him  to  make  the  separation,  and  tastB' directed  him  in 
'^  the  selection.^  Thus  he  was  furnished  with  his  matoiais ;  by  a 
"  skilful  combination  of  which  he  has  created  a  landscape,  more 
''  perfect,  probably  in  all  its  parts,  than  was  ever  realized  in  nature; 
<'  and  certainly  very  difierent  from  any  thing  which  this  country 
"  exhibited  at  the  period  when  he  wrote."  {Elements  of  the  PkiUh' 
«opJliy  of  the  Human  Mind,  chap.  vii.  sect.  1.) 

The  Garden  of  Eden,  then,  was  created  by  Milton  by 
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the  aid  of  the  powefs  of  association,  concsptiom,  ab- 
straction, IMAGINATION,  and  TASTE.  Of  these  the  first 
three  are  possessed  by  the  whole  human  race ;  and  Milton^s 
-superiority  in  the  last  two  was  the  result  of  his  *'  particular 
**  hMts  of  study  or  of  bunness.'^  Hence  it  seems  to  us  to 
follow,  that  any  individual  who  possessed  the  three  primi- 
tive fiiculties  of  association,  conception,  and  abstraction, 
in  the  same  degree  as  Milton,  might  have  acquired  his 
habits,  and  by  these  have  formed  powers  of  imagination 
and  taste  equally  admirable,  and  then  have  written  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  or  even  Paradise  Lost  itself,  if  he  had 
happened  to  turn  his  attention  that  way.  Now,  the  phreno- 
logist would  form  a  different  theory.  He  perceives  in  Par»- 
dise  Lost  manifestations  of  Ideality,  of  great,  reflecting 
faculties,  and  much  Veneration,  together  with  Language,  In- 
dividuality, Locality,  and  other  powers ;  and  he  would  infer, 
that  the  poem  itself,  and  even  the  description  of  the  Crarden 
of  Eden  in  particular,  was  the  result  of  the  activity  of  these 
faculties,  improved  by  exercise  and  education,  and  that 
without  these  natural  gifts,  Milton^s  habits  could  not  have 
-been  acquired,  nor  amilar  manifestations  of  intellect  pro- 
duced. 

To  elucidate  the  value  of  Mr  Stewart^s  theory  and  ours, 
we  may  compare  with  Milton  an  author  in  whom  the  pri- 
mitive fiM^ulties  of  association,  conception,  and  abstraction 
will  be  generally  admitted  to  have  been  equal  in  vigour  and 
cultivation,  and  see  whether  he  could  have  been  trained  to 
vnite  such  a  poem.  Locke  will  serve  as  an  example.  In 
the  three  original  powers  in  question,  he  appears  to  have 
been  fully  equal  to  Milton.  In  vigour  of  conception,  scope 
of  association,  and  intensity  of  abstracUon,  the  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding  may  be  placed  in  the  opposite  scale 
with  Paradise  Lost,  without  danger  of  .depreciation.  Equal 
taste  and  imagination  certainly  are  not  displayed  in  it ;  but 
according  to  Mr  Stewart,  Locke,  by  possesung  the  primi^ 
five  powers,  could  have  acquired  these  secondary  qualities, 
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Md  rivalled  Milton  in  tbeveiypdbQtsinwliich  heitredcootd 
ahaoflt  ixumitabk ! 

In  the  portndts  of  Locke  we  perceive  a  greet  detdop- 
tnent  of  the  organBof  Comparison  and  Caunlity,  with  nither 
a  deficiency  of  Ideality ;  in  those  of  Milton,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  see  the  ^  fiur  large  firont^  indicating  CompniBon 
and  Causality  equal  to  Lockers,  with  much  lai^er  organs  of 
Idesfity.  To  Locke  we  would  ascribe,  also,  great  Concent 
tratrrcness  and  Conscientiottsness ;  and  in  Hilton'^  portraits 
we  distinctly  perceive  Veneration,  in  addition  to  Ideality, 
largdy  developed. 

We  infer,  that  the  heads  of  both  were  large  4  fer  great 
siie  of  brain  would  .be  neoessaxy  to  that  powerftil  energy 
by  which  they  are  equally  distinguished.  Locke  most  have 
been  oonsdous  ci  thb  quality,  whcsi  he  contemplated  die 
o^eMhrow  cf  the  philosophy  of  his  age;  and  Milton  dis- 
played it,  in  an  Miinent  degree,  when  he  chamoterixed  his 
song  as  one 


**  that  with  no  middle  JUght  ihtkxds  to  soar 
"  Above  the  ASnian  SMiuit«  while  it  pennies 
"  Tkimgt  wnutt&mpUd  yet  ia  ftess  or  ihyms." 


The  combination  of  Concentrativeness  with  Causality  and 
Comparison  in  Locke,  would  j^ve  hfan  the  great  capacity 
Ibr  abstract  and  concentrated  thinking,  and  that  com j^e- 
hendveness  and  di^pth  of  understandmg,  for  whidi  he  is  so 
justly  cdebmted.  ConsdentiousnesB  would  inspire  him  with 
that  ardent  lo^e  of  truth  whidi  constitutes  a  fundamental 
element  in  a  philosophic  mind,  and  shines  conspicuously  in 
all  his  works ;  while  a  deficiency  in  Ideality  would  ui^t  him 
ftir  extendve  flights  of  ima^nation,  and  pennit  his  intellect 
to  follow,  imdistractedly,  its  natural  bent  towards  sdid  and 
useful  investigOEtion/  in  prefarenoe  to  ornamental  deaciipticm 
or  sublime  invention.  Education  would  fbmirii  his  faculdes 
with  ideas,  which  constitute  the  maUnd  ot  thought ;  and 
ettrase  would  educe  then*  native  vigour,  and  preserve  it 
ummpijred  untU  Asease  or  the  chills  of  age  benumbed  the 
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brain*  The  Eaaay  on  the  Human  Understanding  would  be 
the  result  of  those  faculties  and  drcumstances  ocndbined. 

Comparison  and  Causalit j  would  confer  on  Milton  depth, 
scope,  and  vigour  of  intellect,  not  inferior  to  Lockers; 
while  Ideality,  largely  developed,  would  carry  him  far  as 
the  wide  diurnal  space  beyond  and  above  the  region  of 
LfOcke's  imaginings ;  and  his  powerful  Veneration  would 
prompt  him  to  seek  for  gratification  of  his  feelings  amid  the 
glories  which  surround  the  Almighty^s  throne.  This  com- 
bination, with  mudi  of  the  faculties  of  Language  and  Tune, 
would  constitute  the  natur^  elements  of  Milton's  genius ; 
and  to  a  capacity  for  improvement  by  education,  exerdse, 
and  tiBvd,  equal  to  Lockers,  it  would  add  a  susceptibility 
of  elevated  emotion,  and  a  consequent  power  of  forming 
vast,  splendid,  and  lovely  conceptions,  altogether  unattam- 
able  by  the  latter  by  any  '^  habits  of  study  or  of  business.^^ 
Thus  endowed,  Hilton^s  mind  would  be  adequate  to  the 
conception  and  exeontion  of  that  stupendous  poem,  the 
melbdy,  and  taste,  and  beauty  of  which  ane  surpassed  only 
by  its  grandenr  and  magnificence.  The  Gaiden  ot  Eden 
venld  owe  its  origin  princspaUy  to  Locality,  Order,  Colourii^ 
and  Ideidity.  Individuality  and  Comparison  appear  not  only 
to  have  supplied  particular  illastrations  of  exqniske  elegance 
and  beanty,  but  also  to  have  suggested  some  allusions  to 
Iwathrn  mjrtliQlogy,  and  incidents  of  common  life,  neither 
AI^vUpA^  appropriate,  nor  refined. 

These  renuorks  are  offered  not  as  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  gemns  of  these  two  iUustrious  men,  but  merely  as  an 
ducadation  of  the  difierence  between  the  metaphysical  and 
phzenolagioal  modes  of  accounting  for  their  productions. 
To  us  the  latter  appean,  in  the  present  instance^  to  make 
the  nearer  approadi  to  nature  and  the  common  iqppiehen- 
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sions  of  mankind ;  but  Mr  Stewart  has  said,  ^*  Is  there  no 
<'  Arbuthnot  now  to  chastise  the  follies  of  our  craniolo^ts?^ 
And  he  is  a  great  philosopher !  The  world  must  decide  be- 
tween us. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


SECOND  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  PHILOSOPHER  OF  THE  OLD 

SCHOOL  AND  A  PHRENOLOGIST. 

Phren,  In  our  last  conversation  we  discussed  the  princi- 
ples of  Phrenology.  Have  you  considered  these,  and  are 
you  prepared  to  admit  their  truth,  or  to  overthrow  themby 
philosophical  objections  P 

PhU.  Indeed  I  have  given  them  very  little  condderadon* 
The  world  has  gone  on  well  enough  with  the  philosophy  of 
mind  it  already  possesses,  which,  besides,  is  consecrated  by 
great  and  venerable  names,  while  your  system  has  neither 
symmetry  of  structure,  beauty  of  arrangement,  nor  the  suf- 
frages of  the  learned  to  recommend  it  Its  votaries  are  all 
third-rate  men— persons  without  scientific  or  philosophical 
reputations.  You  are  not  entitled,  therefore,  to  challenge 
the  regard  of  those  who  have  higher  studies  to  occupy 
their  attention.  You  complain  that  they  only  ridicule  and 
abuse  you,  and  do  not  venture  to  challenge  your  principles 
or  refute  your  facts;  but  you  do  not  yet  stand  high  enough 
in  their  esteem  to  give  you  a  right  to  expect  any  other 
treatment.  Since  I  last  conversed  with  you,  therefore,  I 
have  not  thought  at  all  of  the  subject,  farther  than  taking  an 
occadonal  laugh  at  it  with  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room. 

Phren.  Ferdinand  of  Spain  thinks  the  world  goes  on  ad- 
mirably  without  liberty,  and  the  Grand  Turk  conceives  his 
people  to  be  blessed  by  ignorance ;— if  you  belong  to  their 
school,  and  imagine  knowledge  to  be  of  no  value,  because 
men  can  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  without  it,  I  rejoice  that  the 
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old  philosophy  oonlinues  to  be  honoured  by  your  support. 
The  adnuiers  of  the  new  system  reckon  no  moral  or  physical 
truth  unimportant,  just  because  it  is  necessarily  of  divine 
origin.  Besides,  you*  are  deciding  without  examination, 
and  consequently  without  knowledge,  that  there  is  no  sym- 
metry or  beauty  in  phrenology.  It  possesses  these  attributes 
in  the  highest  degree ;  for  Nature  is  ever  beautiful  and  har- 
monious. You  smile  at  this  assertion;  but  you  have  no 
auihorikf  for  the  opposite  opinion.  You  are  aware,  moreover, 
that  all  great  discoveries  have  been  treated  with  derision  at 
their  first  announcement.  It  is  little  more  than  ten  years 
since  I  heard  a  celebrated  poetical  baronet  play  off*  more 
bad  jokes  against  an  ingenious  gendeman,  who  asserted  the 
possibility  of  lighting  London  with  gas,  than  he  has  uttered 
even  against  phrenology  itself;  and  yet  London  is  now 
lighted  in  the  way  then  ridiculed ;— aye,  and  the  baronet^s 
house,  too,  shines  in  all  the  splendour  of  gas-illumination ! 

PhXL  I  grant  that  the  ridicule  with  which  phrenology  has 
been  treated  ai^es  nothing  against  it,  and  proves  only  its 
wide  departure  from  preconceived  ideas ;  but  you  have  not 
answered  my  remark,  that  there  are  no  disdnguished  names 
among  the  votaries  of  your  doctrine,  the  weight  of  whose 
reputation  might  afford  some  reason  for  condescending  to  ex- 
amine  it. 

Phren.  You  have  admitted  its  novelty;  and  you  are 
aware  that  men  who  possess  reputation  in  physiology  or  men- 
tal philosophy  would  appear  to  lose  rather  than  gain  renown, 
were  they  to  confess  their  present  ignorance  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain  and  the  philosophy  of  mind,  an  almost  necessary 
prelude  to  their  adoption  of  phrenology ;  and  the  subject  does 
not  lie  directly  in  the  department  of  other  scientific  men.  In 
this  manner  it  happens,  oddly  enough,  that  those  who  are  most 
directly  called  upon  by  their  situation  to  examine  the  science, 
are  predsely  those  to  whom  its  triumph  would  prove  most  hu- 
miliating. Locke  humorously  observes  on  a  similar  occasion, 
^  Would  it  not  be  an  insufferable  thing  for  a  learned  profess- 
*'  OTy  and  that  which  his  scarlet  would  blush  at,  to  have  his 
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<«  authority  of  forty  yearfl  stAncBngy  wnN:q[;bt  out  of  hard 
<<  rock,  Greek  and  Latitt,  with  no  small  etpente  of  time  and 
^<  candle,  and  confirmed  by  general  traditkm  and  a  reverend 
<*  beard,  in  an  instant  orrertumed  by  an  upstart  novelist? 
^*  Can  any  one  expect  that  he  should  be  made  to  confess, 
^'  tibat  what  he  taught  hb  schdars  thirty  years  ago  was  all 
*^  error  and  mistake,  and  that  he  sold  them  hard  words  at  a 
^  very  dear  rate?  Whatfffobabilities,  I  say,  are  suflkient  to 
prevail  in  such  a  case  ?  And  who  ever,  by  the  most  co* 
gent  arguments,  will  be  prevailed  with  to  disrobe  himself 
*'  at  once  of  all  his  old  opinions  and  pretences  to  knowledge 
and  learning,  whidi  with  hard  study  he  hath  all  his  time 
been  labouring  for,  and  turn  himself  out  stark^naked  in 
*^  quest  of  treA.  notions  ?  All  the  arguments  that  can  be 
^  used  will  be  as  little  able  to  prevail  as  the  wind  did  with 
**  the  traveller  to  part  with  his  cloak,  which  he  held  only 
^*  the  fiMter.^  ^  Human  nature,  or,  is  the  same  now  as  in 
die  days  of  Locke. 

PML  Your  allunons,  sir,  are  impertinent     You  will 
never  convert  mankind  to  phrenology  by  such  means. 

Pkrm.  Pardon,  sir ;  I  made  no  individual  applica-. 
tion  of  these  remarks.  There  is,  however,  another  an- 
swer to  your  observations,  to  which  I  solicit  your  atten* 
tion.  Some  individuals  are  bom  princes,  dukes,  or  even 
fidd-marshals ;  but  I  am  not  aWare  Aat  it  has  yet  been  an- 
nounced that  any  lady  was  ddivered  of  a  child  of  genius,  or 
of  an  infant  of  established  reputation.  These  titles  must  be 
gained  by  the  di^lay  of  qualities  winch  merit  them ;  but  if 
an  individual  quit  the  beaten  trade  pursued  by  the  phikMv 
phers  of  his  day,  and  introduce  any  discovery,  although 
equally  stupendous  and  new,  do  you  not  perceive  that  his 
reputation  is  necessarily  involved  in  its  merits  ?  Harvey  was 
not  a  great  man  bef<ne  he  discovered  the  dreulation  of  the 
Uood,  but  became  such  in  consequence  of  having  done  sa 
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What  wm  Shakepeue  befort  the  mugmjSoence  of  bis  gwitii 
vas  justly  appreciated  ?  The  author  of  EeaUworth  representa 
him  atteDdiAg  aa  a  humble  and  eomparatively  obeeure  suitor 
at  the  court  cS  Queen  £liaabetb,  and  reeeivipg  a  mark  of 
fiiTour  in  an  *'  Ah  I  Will  Shakspeare^  are  you  there  ?^  And 
he  most  appropriately  remarks,  that  here  the  uonortal  paid 
homage  to  the  mortal.  Who  would  now  esLcbaage  the  great- 
ness  of  Shakspeare  tat  the  splendour  of  the  proudest  lord 
that  bowed  before  the  Maiden  Queen  ?  Or  imagine  to  your«» 
self  G«lileo^  such  as  he  was  in  reality,  a  feeble  aid  vmn^ 
hianUe  in  rank,  dcetikute  of  political  power,  unprotected 
by  the  countenance  or  alliance  of  the  great,  poor,  in  short, 
in  erery  thing  except  the  splendid  ^ts  of  a  profound^  origi* 
nal,  and  comprdiansiTe  genius-— and  concave  him  placed  at 
the  bar  of  the  Soman  pontiff  and  the  sevw  cardinal,  aaen 
terrible  in  power,  inTCsted  with  authmty  to  torture  an4  kill 
in  this  world*  and,  aa  was  then  belieTed,  to  damn  tbimii^ 
eternity;  men  magniflcenS  in  wealth,  and  arrogant  in  the 
inu^inaiy  possesion  of  aU  the  wisdom  of  their  age^-«od  say 
who  was  Aen  great  in  reputation*«-GaIileo  or  his  judges  f 
And  who  is  now  the  idol  of  posterity— the  old  man  or  his 
peraecutmrs  ?   The  case  will  be  the  same  with  Gall.    If  his 
disooTcries  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  philoso^ 
phy  of  the  mind,  stand  the  test  of  examination,  and  prove  to 
be  a  oorreot  iitferpretation  of  nature,  they  will  surpass,  in 
anbstantial  importance  to  mankind,  the  discoreries.  even  of 
Harvey*  Newton,  or  Ckihleo;  and  this  age  will  in  conse- 
quence be  rfadersd  m^re  illustrious  by  the  introduction  of 
phrendfllgy,  than  by  the  butcheries  of  Buonaparte,  or  the  vic- 
tories of  Wellii^^n.    Finally,  the  assertion  that  no  men  of 
note  have  embraced  pdurenology,  is  not  supported  by  fact* 
In  the  New  l&mthly  Magaaine  for  January  188S,  it  is  said, 
^  There  are  many  men  here  (Paris)  amongst  the  most 
^  eminent  for  their  medical  and  jrfiysiological  knowledge, 
^'  who,  though  differing  widely  upon  other  scientific  t«qpics, 
^  yet  agree  in  saymg,  that  there  is  much  not  only  of  proba* 
*^  fayity,  te  qf  tmOi,  in  the  system  of  Dr  GalL'^    li  is 
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known,  too,  that  several  of  the  moet  enunent  divineB  of  the 
Sootish  church  make  no  secret  of  their  attachment  to  the 
acienoe.  Besides,  the  writings  of  the  phrenologists  will  bear 
a  comparison  in  point  of  skill,  extent  of  information,  cor- 
rectness of  logic,  and  profundity  of  thought,  with  those  of 
the  most  eminent  of  their  opponents. 

Phil.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  these  observations,  but 
what  -I  principally  alluded  to  is  the  iacXy  that  all  the  discifdes 
of  phrenology  are  persons  ignorant  of  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy. You  delude  lawyers,  divines,  and  merchants,  who 
know  nothing  about  the  brain ;  but  all  medical  men,  and 
especially  teachers  of  anatomy,  are  so  well  aware  of  the  fal- 
lacy of  your  doctrines,  that  you  make  no  impression  on 
them.    They  laugh  at  yoiur  discoveries  as  dreams. 

Pkren,  This  objection,  like  many  others,  is  remarkable 
more  for  boldness  than  truth.  In  our  last  conversation  I 
dononstrated  the  unavoidable  igncmmce  of  medical  gentle- 
men of  the  old  school  regarding  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
and  you  may  easily  satisfy  yourself  by  a  little  inquiry  that 
this  representation  was  correct.  For  my  own  part,  before 
adopting  phrenology,  I  saw  Dr  Monro,  Dr  Barclay,  and 
other  anatomical  professors,  dissect  the  brain  repeatedly,  and 
heard  them  declare  its  functions  to  be  an  enigma,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  thor  whole  information  concerning  it  con- 
sisted of  '^  names  without  meaning.^  This  circumstance, 
therefore,  puts  the  whole  faculty,  who  have  not  studied  {dire- 
nologically,  completely  out  of  the  field  as  authorities.  The 
Jbdy  however,  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  you  state.  Drs 
Grail  and  Spuraheim  are  now  pretty  generally  admitted  to 
be  admirable  anatomists  of  the  brain,  even  by  those  who 
disavow  their  physiology ;  and  in  the  list  of  the  Phrenolo- 
gical Society,  out  of  86  members  you  will  find  IS  doc* 
tors  in  medicine,  and  11  surgeons,  a  proportion  consider- 
ably larger  than  that  of  the  medical  profession  to  society  in 
genoid. 

PkiL  This  is  a  vain  discussicm,  and  I  do  not  desire  to 
prosecute  it  fiulher.    Seriously  speaking,  I  would  study 
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your  fly  stem  did  I  not  see  insuperable  difliculties  and  ob- 
jections. 

Phren.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  state  them ;  for  I  always 
learn  something  from  conversation  with  a  candid  and  intel- 
ligent oppotient 

Pkil.  Your  whole  system  of  separate  faculties  appears  to 
me  unsound.  The  mind,  so  far  as  consciousness  is  concern- 
ed, is  single,  and  the  phrenological  faculties  are  distinguished 
ftam  one  another  only  by  the  kinds  of  external  objects  with 
which  they  are  conversant ;  your  faculty  of  locality,  for  ex« 
amfde,  is  only  the  mind  attending  to  relative  position ;  and 
your  faculty  of  colouring  is  the  mind  attending  to  the  rays 
of  light.  Now,  you  might  as  well  say  that  there  is  one  ear 
for  sharp  sounds  and  another  for  flat.  The  question  be- 
tween you  and  the  metaphysicians  is  one  of  nomenclature 
merely. 

Phren,  You  imagine,  then,  that  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
merely  surveyed  the  different  objects  on  which  the  mind  is 
employed,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  them  into 
classes ;  and  by  a  kind  of  metaphysical  fiction,  adopted,  for 
the  sake  of  lajring  the  baaa  of  a  theory,  called  the  acts  of 
the  mind,  when  employed  on  these  different  classes,  facul- 
Tixs,  and  gave  each  faculty  the  name  of  the  external  objects 
on  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  employed  f 

PkU.  Certainly  I  do  understand  the  matter  so. — ^Have  you 
any  differmt  view  of  it? 

Phren.  The  basis  of  the  theory  would  be  gratuitous,  and 
the  whole  system  merely  an  emanation  of  human  thought, 
if  these  views  were  coirect.  They  are  very  wide  of  the 
truth.  I  shall  explain  what  is  meant  in  phrenology  by  a  fa- 
culty; and  the  difference  between  the  metaphysical  and 
phrenological  views  of  it.  In  popular  language,  faculty 
is  nearly  synonymous  with  power  or.  capacity  ;  but  not 
with  ACT  or  STATE.  Nevertheless  Dr  Thomas  Brown  has 
lately  shewn,  that  the  faculties  of  the  metaphysicians  are 
merely  names  for  different  ataies  of  the  mind,  and  not  dif- 
ferent powers.     The  mind  perceiving  is  in  one  state  accord- 
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ing  to  him,  the  miiid  ooneemng  hi  another,  and  the  mrad 
judging  or  reasoning  in  a  third.  Accordingly,  he  saya  that 
the  philosophy  of  mind  consists  in  an  analysis  of  all  Ae 
Hatea  in  which  it  is  capable  of  existing,  and  of  the  rauoea  of 
these  states;  and  that  the  words  Faculties  and  Powers  d^ 
ngnate  only  certain  states  in  which  the  mind  exists  oa  parti- 
cular occasions. 

Pkil.  This  is  a  correct  and  comprehensive  statement  of 
what  every  student  understands  to  be  the  true  principles  of 
mental  philosophy. 

Phren.  Favour  me  now  with  a  few  minutes^  attention 
The  mind,  conndered  as  ageneral  power  existing  in  different 
states,  may  be  likened  to  a  wind-instrument  with  only  one 
form  of  apparatus  for  emitting  sound,«-a  trumpet  for  ex* 
ample.  If  exdted  with  one  degree  of  force  it  emits  one 
kind  of  note,  which  is  the  result  of  the  metal  being  in  a  ceiw 
tmn  state.  If  excited  with  anoAer  degree  of  feioe,  it  emits 
another  kind  of  note,  and  this  is  the  consequence  of  the 
metal  being  in  another  state.  The  number  of  notes  that 
may  be  produced  will  be  as  great  as  the  variety  of  states 
into  which  the  metal  may  be  excited  by  every  posnble  im» 
pulse  of  wind.  Now,  suppose  the  first  note  to  be  Pcioep* 
tion,  the  second  Conception,  and  so  on,  the  analogy  betwixt 
the  instrument  and  the  mind  may  be  carried  to  an  indefinite 
length,  each  state  of  the  trumpet,  and  each  note  resulting 
from  it,  corresponding  to  a  state  of  the  mind,  and  to  the 
mental  act  which  proceeds  from  it. 

PhiL  You  illustrate  wdl,  and  seem  to  ooDDprdiend  the 
metaphyncal  theory  perfectly.  I  am  impatient  to  hear  how 
you  will  elucidate  and  support  your  own. 

Phren.  I  would  liken  the  mind  to  another  musical  inatru* 
nient^««  pianoforte,  havii^  various  strii^fs.  The  first 
string  is  excited,  and  a  certain  note  is  produced;,  the 
second  is  excited,  and  another  note  swells  upon  the  ear. 
Bach  note,  it  is  true,  results  from  the  instrument  beiiig  in  a 
particular  state,  but  it  cannot  exist  in  the  state  which  [nxv 
duced  the  first  note  witiioQt  die  firrt  string;  nor  in  the  state 
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winch  piodttoed  the  second  note  without  the  seoond  alrilig; 
and  60  forth.  The  trumpet  represents  the  mind  as  ooncety* 
ed  bjr  the  metaphysicians ;  the  piano-forte  shadows  it  forth 
as  apprehended  by  the  phrendogists, 

PkU.  I  conceive  the  distinction ;  but  your  supposition  is 
A  mere  gratuitous  hypothesis — the  other  is  suppwted  by  the 
evidence  of  consdousness.  You  cannot  shew  that  the  mind 
really  acts  by  distinct  faculties,  as  the  jMano-forte  emits  dif* 
ferent  sounds  through  the  excitement  of  different  strings. 

Phren.  I  think  it  possible  to  do  so.  Suppose  that  you 
had  never  seen  either  a  trumpet  or  piano-forte,  nor  heard 
them  described,— that  they  were  played  in  your  presence 
behind  a  screen,  and  you  were  required,  from  the  mere 
notes  emitted  by  each,  to  form  a  theory  of  its  mechanism, 
could  you  be  sanguine  in  your  hopes  of  success  in  the 
attempt  P 

PhU,  No  I  certainly  I  would  not«^-Ima(pne  the  performer 
on  the  pano^orte  to  sound  every  variety  of  note  which  the 
instrument  was  capable  of  producing,  what  a  task  would  it 
be  for  an  observer  to  attend  to  such  fleeting  entities  as  die 
notes,  and  analyse  them^-to  arrange  them  into  claases  ac 
cording  to  their  resemblances  or  differences^  and  to  give 
each  class  a  name  indicative  of  its  distinctive  qualities! 
Even  after  he  had  been  successful  in  such  an  analysis,  on 
what  principle  could  he  determine  whether  the  sounds  pio- 
ceeded  finHn  a  simple  instrument  in  different  states  like  the 
trumpet,  or  from  different  parts  of  a  compound  w^^th* 
like  the  piano?  Or  allow  that  even  the  latter  point  was  d&> 
terauned,  what  would  be  the  dianoes  in  his  favour  that 
the  divisions  of  his  classes  would  correspond  to  the  number 
d  the  stringB,  and  that  each  note  would  be  allotted  to  the 
airing  which  produced  it?  In  the  present  state  of  the  hu» 
JBan  mind  such  an  analyas  is  in^xisBihle. 
.  Pkrem.  Here  again  we  are  agreed;  but  this  is  preasely 
what  the  metaphysicians  haw  been  attempting,  and  their  soe- 
oeas  has  been  what  you  describe. 

PhU.  I  do  not  comprehend  you.     Be  pleased  to  explain. 
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Phren*  The  mind  is  conscbus  of  existing  in  various  states, 
but  it  has  no  consciousness  of  the  instruments  by  means  of 
which  it  enters  into  them ;  and  yet,  until  the  classification  of 
its  states  shall  correspond  with  the  divisions  of  its  organs, 
the  philosophy  of  mind  will  be  equally  wide  of  nature,  as 
the  description  of  a  piano-forte  drawn  up  from  an  analysis  of 
its  notes  would  be  di£Perent  &om  one  founded  on  an  escamin- 
ation  of  the  instrument  itself. 

Phil.  You  are  still  enigmatical.  I  am  interested  in  your 
observations,  and  desire  to  understand  you. 

Phren.  If  you  were  permitted  to  approach  the  piano-forte, 
and  to  try  experimentally  what  notes  could  be  produced  from 
it  by  striking  its  various  strings,  or  to  see  the  performer 
touching  its  various  keys,  would  you  understand  the  theory 
of  the  production  of  its  notes  better  ? 

PhU,  Undoubtedly;  but  how  does  this  bear  upon  the 
point  under  discussion  ? 

Phren.  A  philosopher  sitting  in  his  closet,  and  reflecting 
on  what  passes  in  his  own  mind,  is  like  a  person  studying 
the  theory  of  a  musical  instrument  by  attending  to  its  notes ; 
the  latter  hears  only  notes  succeeding  notes,  and  has  no  pal- 
pable circumstance  to  inform  him  whether  they  are  pro- 
duced by  a  simple  or  a  compound  instrument.  The  former 
is  conscious  only  of  feelings  and  thoughts,  but  can  discover 
no  theory  of  their  production.  The  inquirer,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  studies  man  in  society,  resembles  the  person  who 
approaches  the  instrument  and  examines  narrowly  its  struc- 
ture, and  makes  it  sound  while  he  observes  it.  By  reflect- 
ing on  the  acts  performed  by  the  mind  in  perceiving  relative 
position  and  colours,  you  say  that  you  discover  no  circum- 
stance to  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  one  is  attributable  to 
a  faculty  of  locality,  and  the  other  to  a  faculty  of  colouring ; 
but  if  you  attend  to  the  experience  of  Mr  James  Milne, 
whose  case  is  recited  in  the  Phrenological  Transactions,  p. 
S22,  you  will  find  that  he  is  unable  to  distinguish  shades, 
while  he  has  an  acute  perception  of  relative  portion ;  and  it 
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is  added,  that  the  organ  of  Colouring  is  small  in  his  head, 
while  that  of  Locality  is  fully  developed :  you  are  now  as  it 
were  examining  the  instrument  while  you  observe  its  per- 
formance. 

Phii.  I  comprehend  your  illustration,  and,  as  I  desire  only 
to  find  the  truth,  I  may  observe,  that  although  I  see  no 
adequate  ground,  apriori,  for  assigning  locality  to  one  fa- 
culty  and  colouring  to  another,  neither  do  I  perceive  any 
good  reason  in  the  nature  of  these  mental  acts  to  deny  that 
the  case  may  be  as  you  state ;— the  acts  themselves  are  dif- 
ferent, just  as  the  feeling  of  benevolence  is  different  from 
that  of  cruelty,  and  therefore  they  nuxy  belong  to  different 
organs ;  but  it  lies  with  you  to  prove  that  they  do  so.  Be- 
sides, what  is  your  exact  definition  of  a  faculty  ? 

Phren.  Your  candour  and  love  of  truth  I  never  doubted, 
whenever  it  was  possible  to  surmount  the  prejudices  with 
which  your  mind  had  been  preoccupied.  We  admit  that 
the  burden  of  proving  the  truth  of  phrenology  rests  with  us, 
and  all  we  request  is  your  attention  to  the  evidence.  You 
will  find  some  of  it  in  the  Phrenological  Transactions,  part 
in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  but  Nature  herself  is  the  grand 
record  of  which  I  would  solicit  your  consideration.  The 
best  definiuon  of  a  faculty  which  I  am  able  to  give  is  this, 
*^'  a  particular  mental  power  connected  with  a  particular  part 
*^  of  the  brain  as  its  organ.*" 

Phit,  But  this  conveys  no  idea  of  what  the  particular 
power  is  ? 

Phren.  The  works  on  phrenology  specify  them.  Thus, 
Causality  is  one,  and  Tune  is  another. 

PAS.  But  you  call  combativeness  a  faculty,  and  benevo- 
lence a  faculty,  and  these  are  mere  feelings  or  states  of  mind, 
and  not  powers. 

Phren.  This  is  one  of  the  errors  of  the  old  philosophy. 
Do  you  ever  meet  in  society  with  persons  who  oppose  you 
at  every  step,  contradict  you  in  every  argument,  and  main* 
tain  a  systematic  opposition  to  every  proposal  submitted  to 
their  consideration  ? 
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PkiL  Yes,  I  do,  and  thu  rariety  of  diameter  is  admitted 
in  scriptiue.  The  apostle  qpeaks  of  men  who  through  strife 
preached  Christ  crudfied. 

Phren.  Whether,  then,  is  it  more  correct  to  view  those 
persons  as  possessing  an  4tfl>cv  impulse  or  prapensitj  prompt- 
ing them  to  oppodtioa  in  general,  withoot  requiring  any 
hostile  aggi^esstons  to  call  it  into  activity,  or  toeonsider  their 
minds  as  only  susceptible  of  entering  into  the  state  of  oppo* 
sition  when  external  circumstances  call  for  it  ?-»Which  opin. 
ion  is  best  supported  by  &cts,-*4hat  which  r^ards  eomba- 
tiveness  as  a  dispontion,  a  tendency,  an  instiDet,  in  audi 
minds,  or  merely  a  state  which  may  be  induced  like  any 
other  stste,  bat  which  exerts  no  acHve  influence  over  their 
conduct? 

mi.  I  am  di^sed  to  admit  there  ia  some  oolour  of  plau- 
ribiltty  in  your  remarks. 

Pkreu,  But  I  might  go  farther.  One  great  evil  prodnoed 
by  the  metaphysical  mode  of  philosophising  is,  that  too  nar« 
vow  a  view  is  taken  of  the  general  constitution  of  the  mincL 
If  (he  metaphyaidan  can  discover  any  {dausible  eiqJanatJon 
of  a  particular  mental  phenonaenon,  he  never  conceives  him^ 
sdf  called  on  to  consider  how  his  theory  oonceming  it  ac 
ooids  with  other  facts  regarding  the  mental  powers,  or  widi 
human  nature  in  general.  For  example,  when  he  gravely 
tells  you,  ^'  that  he  regards  every  intelleotual  operation  as  a 
^  general  result  of  our  spiriitual  nature ;  and  that  metaphy- 
'*  sics  draws  no  line  of  separation  between  intellect,  fitenlty, 
<<  and  feding,^  he  does  not  imagine  Mmself  oslled  upon  to 
reconcile  with  this  statement  the  notorious  facts,  thst  aome 
men  have  strong  fedtngs  and  weak  inteDects,  or,  vke  nsnro, 
that  others  possess  paiticular  £edings  in  a  powarM  degree, 
while  they  are  almost  insensible  to  others ;  or  that  one  intd«» 
leetttd  faculty  is  found  deficient,  and  all  the  others  eminent- 
ly energetic,  in  the  same  mdividuai.  Or,  again,  when  die 
metaphysical  opponent  adds,  that  ^  nothiag  can  be  more 
^  montirous  than  to  talk  of  the  j^rejpg^ia^ion  of  an  intelle&. 
<<  tual  power,"^  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  te  grapple 
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With  jD^  Geregotj^M  statement  to  the  sune  effect,  in  the  fid- 
lowing  words  :•*— ^  Hujasmodi  Tsrietates  non  corporis  modo, 
'<  Teniin  et  animi  quoque,  plerumque  oongenitft,  nonnim- 
i<  qoMm  hereditariae,  obsenrantur.  Hoc  mode  paientes  seepi 
**  in  prole  reTiyiscimt ;  oerti  parentibus  liberi  omiles  sunt, 
«  non  Yultum  modo  et  corporis  formam,  sed  ankni  indokm, 
^  et  rirtutes,  et  ritia.  Imperiosa  gens  Claudia  diu  Romas 
^  floruit,  impigra,  ferox,  superba ;  eadem  iUacfarymabilem 
^  Tiberium,  tristissimum  Tyrannum  produxit ;  tandem  in 
^  immanem  Calligulam,  et  Clauditnn,  et  AgripjHnam,  ip- 
<<  sumqiie  demum  Neronem,  post  sexcentos  annos  desitura.** 
In  short,  the  metaphysical  student  has  his  faculties  too  much 
waiped,  and  his  field  of  vision  too  much  limited  to  a  pointy 
to  discover  the  bearing  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  on  his 
theories,  and  hence  is  led  into  inextricable  labyrinths  and 
iBkermuiable  errors.  The  phrenologist  is  in  a  different  situ* 
ation.  He  diaoovers  that  combativeness  and  destructiveness, 
for  example,  arepoavry,  by  attending  to  their  effects ;  and 
he  ascertains  that  they  are  connected  with  different  organs 
by  physical  observation ;  and  then  he  compares  these  con- 
duaons  with  appearances  presented  to  him  by  the  human 
mind  in  every  oonditix».  One  individual  in  society  is  re^ 
nmrkaUe  Ibr  deficiency  of  the  combative  principle,  and  ano- 
ther is  distingaished  far  its  energy.  These  facts  harmo- 
nise  with  the  existence  <tf  a  small  and  large  development  of 
the  organ  in  ififferent  persons,  which  can  be  pointed  out  to 
the  senses  The  records  of  insanity  describe  cases  kA  the 
most  dreadful  fitry  without  derangement  of  intellect  or  even 
of  the  rnonJ  fcelings.  The  connexion  of  these  diffisrent 
powers  with  distinet  organs,  one  of  which  may  become  dis- 
eased, and  the  others  remain  sound,  coincides  with  this  feet. 
The  patient  of  Mr  Hood  at  Kilmarnock*  lost  the  power  of 
veODliectiBg  woids  and  their  signification,  while  every  other 
fecuhy  of  his  mind  ronained  CTftire ;  and  the  doctrine  of  a 
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separate  faculty  and  organ  of  language  accords  with  this  de- 
scription ;  and  all  these  cases  shew,  that  the  idea  of  a  power 
which  may  become  active  by  internal  impulse  being  connect- 
ed with  particular  organs,  coincides  better  with  the  general 
phenomena  of  mind  than  the  notion  that  there  are  no  facul- 
ties, but  only  different  states  of  mind. 

Phil.  I  now  comprehend  what  you  mean  by  a  faculty ; 
but  there  is  another  preliminary  obstacle  to  the  study  of 
phrenology,  which  appears  to  me  nearly  insurmountable ;  I 
mean  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character  of  individuals  who  are  the  subjects  of  ob- 
servation. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  UnposMk  to  form 
an  accurate  estimate  of  a  man^s  character  firom  his  conduct ; 
but  I  do  maintain,  that  to  effect  this  purpose  requires  such 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  conduct,  and  the  motives 
which  led  to  it,  as  may  be  obtuned  by  any  one  person 
only  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cases,  and  will 
furnish  an  induction  much  too  limited  to  serve  as  the  basb 
of  any  general  rules. 

Phren.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  the 
organs  and  faculties  were  discovered,  or  are  to  be  demon- 
strated to  others,  in  a  single  individual.  Were  this  the  me- 
thod followed  by  phrenologists,  your  objections  would  be  in- 
superable; but  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  They 
state,  that  each  organ  and  its  functions  were  discovered  by 
observation  of  extreme  casesy  and  are  to  be  proved  by  such 
alone.  Who  can  hesitate  in  deciding,  for  example,  that 
Haydn  had  a  great  faculty  for  music,  and  Mr  Sloane,* 
whose  mask  is  to  be  found  in  the  Phrenological  Sodety^s 
Collection,  certifies  that  he  scarcely  knows  one  tune  fiom 
another.  The  talents  here  are  so  different,  that  no  deep  skill 
is  requisite  to  distinguish  them ;  and  therefore  the  masks  of 
these  individuals  may  be ,  contrasted  in  regard  to  the  organ 
of  Tune.    You  will  find  the  development  as  different  as  the 
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mentad  mttiifestations.  Agab,  it  is  impoosible  to  read  the 
literary  productions,  or  to  listen  to  the  speeches  of  Dr  Chal- 
mers and  Mr  Joseph  Hume  respectively,  and  entertain  a 
monient^s  doubt  as  to  which  of  them  manifests  most  of.  ideal- 

* 

ity ;  and  masks  of  their  foreheads  are  to  be  found,  in  which 
an  equally  palpable  difference  of  the  organs  of  ideality  iqp- 
pears.  No  person  can  read  the  history  of  King  Robert  Bruce, 
and  doubt  that  he  possessed  firmness  and  courage  in  an  emi- 
nent d^ree;  and  in  the  cast  of  his  skull  the  indications  of  the 
oigans  of  these  faculties  stand  prominently  forth.  The  Rev. 
Mr  M.  mentioned  in  the  Phrenological  Transactions,  p.  SIO, 
at  a  mature  age,  left  a  mechanical  trade,  to  study  divinity, 
and  served  as  a  clergyman  for  many  years  thereafter,  with  dis- 
tinguished piety  and  zeal.  The  manifestations  of  veneration 
are  extremely  conspicuous;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  in. his  head 
the  organ  is  largely  developed.  In  the  conduct  of  the  boy 
J.  G.  mentioned  in  the  Transactions,  p.  S89,  the  most  strik- 
ing indications  of  cunning  and  want,  of  Conscientiousness 
were  exhibited,  and  in  his  head  Secretiveness  is  found  large 
and  Conscientiousness  small.  Now,  if  in  every  instance  where 
a  very  decided  character,  animal,  moral,  or  intellectual, 
comes  under  your  notice,  you  observe  the  development  of 
the  brain,  and  contrast  the  organs  with  which  the  strong 
manifestations  are  connected,  with  a  cast  of  an  individual  of 
opposite  powers  or  dispositions,  you  wiU  find  the  difficulties 
really  far  less  than  you  ima^e. 

Phil,  You  phrenolo^sts  are  very  ready  with  your  an- 
swers, and  those  of  you  who  possess  a  little  ingenuity,  are 
really  extremely  plausible  in  your  statements;  but  then 
your  oigans  compensate  one  another,  and  by  the  help  of 
this  principle,  and  a  little  dexterous  metaphysical  analysis, 
I  know  not  any  character  whatever  which  might  not  be  re- 
conciled to  the  tenement  in  which  it  is  lodged,  conformably 
to  the  rules  of  the  system.  Thus,  if  we  observe  an  open 
expanded  forehead,  presenting  the  organs  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  very  fully  developed,  we  must  not  be  surprised  to 
find  the  owner  of  this  enviable  apparatus  deficient  in  intel- 
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lactml  iiDinxyirenient^  if  at  the  wane  time  the  [nmciplfii  of 
mo&m  at  the  bock  of  the  head,  sueh  as  KOf-^steem,  the  love 
of  iqipiobati0n5  &c.  are  oomparatiyely  weak.  A  man  may 
have  the  cnqgan  of  destructiveneBS  very  strong ;  but,  if  that  of 
benevolence  or  vmieration  be  also  powerful,  its  influence  will 
be  counteracted.  A  distinguished  professor  of  this  new 
sdcDee  was  lately  examining  a  head  in  my  presence,  and 
disootered  a  great  deficiency  in  the  organ  of  veneration  ; 
but  this  was  compensated,  he  said,  by  the  c»gans  of  benero- 
knee  and  firmness,  which  were  both  very  fully  devdoped. 
Sudi  is  the  strange  reasoning  which  is  to  be  dignified  with 
the  title  of  Pkrenclog^^  and  in  comparison  of  which  aU  the 
speculations  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  c^  ancient  and 
modem  times  are  ^*  emptiness.^ 

Pkrim.  You  state  your  oljgections  fairly  and  fordbly,  and 
I  fejcrice  to  meet  with  sudi  an  oppcm^it.  You  will  recollect 
that  the  subfed  of  phrenology  is  Atan^  and  that  he  is  coOi* 
fessedly  an  assemblage  of  oontradictions.  The  greatest  of 
poets  has  said, 

**  O  tboa  goddcMf 

'*  Thoa  divine  mtuie,  how  clijtdf  thou  bUzon'st 

^  In  these  two  pzincdy  boyi  I  They  are  gentle 

^^  As  sephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 

**  Not  wagging  his  sweet  head  ;  and  yet  as  roughj 

«*  Their  royal  blood  enchafed,  as  the  nidest  innd, 

*^  That  by  the  top  doih  lake  the  mountain  |»iae, 

^*  And  make  hhn  stoop  to  the  vale." 

Now  what  does  Shakspeare  do  here,  but  infimn  us  that 
these  boys  possessed  much  combatiTeness  and  destructive- 
ness,  combined  with  great  benevolence?  and  yet  he  re> 
ceives  the  highest  praise  tar  his  insight  into  nature,  in 
drawiqg  such  a  representation  of  the  human  mind,  while 
the  i^uenologists,  for  doing  the  same  thing,  are  supposed  to 
be  {(mAb.  Is  not  the  sword  carried  before  the  King  ?  and 
what  is  it  but  an  emblem  of  destructiveness,  ready  to  fall 
upon  the  heads  of  evil-doors,  ministerixig  thus  in  its  very 
severity  to  purposes  of  benevolence  and  justice  P  Does  not 
the  soldier  go  forth  to  battle  armed  with  tlie  musket  and 
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the  sword,  instruments  fabricated  for  no  purpose  but  to  kill  ? 
and  does  not  the  surgeon  follow  in  his  rear,  carrying  succour 
and  healing  to  those  who  have  suflared  under  the  inflictionB 
of  the  soldiei's  ire  ?  Were  man  all  benevolence,  would  the 
weapons  of  war  exist?  Were  he  all  fury  and  rerenge, 
would  he  come  as  a  mimstermg  angel^  with  the  tear  of  pity 
in  lus  eye,  to  solace  those  whom  his  pasdons  had  rendered 
wretched?  Instead  c^  the  oo^xistence  of  those  faculties  in  the 
phrenological  system  being  a  proof  of  its  departure  from 
nature,  it  affords  the  strongest  presumptive  proof,  that  it  is 
founded  on  observation.  Shakspeare,  as  I  have  said,  is 
the  most  j^renolog^cal  of  authors,  because  he  is  the  most 
natural*  lago  says,  <^  ^Tis  in  cursdvea  that  we  are  ihusp  or 
^  thtfs^'"'^^**  If  the  balance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  9caie  of 
^  jiBASON  to  foUe  amoiher  of  sensuality,  the  blood  and 
^  bareness  of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  most  pripof* 
^*  ieroua  eondtmons.  But  we  have  bsasok  to  cool  our  r^r 
**  inff  fifotfJOM^,  or  carnal  sti&gs,  our  unbitted  lusts;  whereof 
'<  I  take  this,  that  you  call  k>ve,  to  be  a  sect,  a  scion,^ 
This  is  just  intellect  and  sentiment  governing  combative^ 
ness,  destructiveness,  and  amativeness.  Again,  it  is  not 
part  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenology,  that  one  fisusulty  com<- 
pensates  for  the  want  of  another.  The  system  teaches,  that 
the  same  action  may  be  produced  by  various  motives;  for 
example,  that  one  individual  may  go  to  church  through  jnety, 
another  through  fear,  and  a  third  through  love  of  iq>probation ; 
buttlusisvery  different  from  the  doctrine  that  the  love  of  ap. 
probatkiiiniay  ]»oduce  the  feeling  of  piety,  and  the  faculty  of 
▼eneration  the  love  ot  praise,  which  ia  the  true  meaning  of 
one  fiicultj  compensating  for  the  want  of  another. 

PhiL  But  if  the  same  action  may  be  done  from  a  variety 
of  motives,  do  you  not  perceive  that  this  renders  it  impos- 
flUe  to  discover  which  is.  the  true  one,  and  thus  may  the 
difflcultiea  multiply  which  you  are  endeavouring  to  remove  ? 

Phren,  I  do  not  perceive  the  knpossibility  you  allude  to. 
Sir  Walter  Seott,  in  describing  the  battle  of  Bannockbum, 
uses  the  fdlowing  words : 
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''  And  O !  amid  that  waste  of  life. 
What  various  moHvet  fired  the  strife  ?" 

According  tx>  your  theory,  the  poet  should  have  proceeded 
to  descant  upon  the  impenetrable  mystery  of  human  motives, 
and  candidly  confessed  that  he  could  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  proceeds — 

''  The  aspiring  ncMe  Wed^Jbrfime^ 

^^  The  patriot  for  hia  country^  claim  ; 

"  This  knight  hia  yottthjki  strengffi  to  prove^ 

^'  And  that  to  win  his  laiy*s  looe  ; 

*'*'  Some  fought  from  ruffian  thirst  ofNoody 

*^  From  habit  some,  at  hardihood,^^ 

AU  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  strictly  natural,  and  why  P 
Because,  on  surveying  attentively  the  conduct  of  an  indi- 
vidual actuated  by  a  strong  passion,  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate the  motive  which  urges  him  on  ;  and  I  have  often 
said,  that  phrenology  is  proved  by  cases  in  which  the  various 
faculties  manifest  themselves,  with  the  energy  of  passion  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  others,  on  the  other,  in  which  the  feel- 
ing or  power  does  not  appear,  even  in  moderate  vigour,  al- 
though strongly  elicited  by  external  circumstances.  Besides, 
do  you  not  observe  that  Sir  Walter  has  here  enumerated, 
among  the  motives  of  the  warriors,  the  impulses  given  by 
several  of  the  phrenological  faculties,  in  terms  identical  with 
those  which  we  employ?  "  The  aspiring  noble  bled  for 
**  fame."  This  is  precisely  that  he  was  impelled  by  love  of 
approbation.  "  Some  Jbught  Jrom  ruffian  thirst  of  blood.^ 
This  is  pure  destructiveness. 

Phil,  You  have  not  answered  my  remark,  that,  according 
to  your  system,  the  most  splendid  intellectual  organs  may 
produce  no  corresponding  results,  if  the  organs  of  propensity 
and  sentiment,  situated  behind,  are  deficient  in  size.  This 
appears  to  me  a  very  formidable  objection. 

Phreft.  The  intellect  serves  the  double  purpose  of  direct- 
ing the  propensities  and  sentiments,  and  providing  for  their 
gratification.  It  guides  our  desires  to  proper  objects ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  greatly  stimulated  to  activity  by  them. 
This  is  the  phrenological  exposition  of  the  maxim,  "  rege 
^*  animura,  quod  nisi  paret  imperat  C  animum^  here  meaning 
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the  propensities  and  sentiments.  Now,  the  objection,  which 
seems  to  you  so  overwhelming^  amounts  only  to  this,  that  of 
two  intellects,  equal  in  native  energy,  that  one  wi]l  pro- 
duce the  greatest  positive  effects  which  is  most  steadfastly 
supported  by  confidence  in  its  own  powers  (self-esteem), 
most  forcibly  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  the  esteem  of 
others  (love  of  approbation).  Instead  of  such  a  view  form- 
ing a  valid  objection  to  our  science,  it  demonstrates  its 
perfect  accordance  with  nature.  If  phrenology  had  taught, 
that  equal  intellectual  faculties  will  produce  equally  active 
manifestations,  however  differently  supported  and  stimulated 
by  sentiment,  such  doctrine  would  have  stood  in  direct  op- 
position to  every  day^s  experience'.  I  may  repeat,  that 
other  authors  frequently  obtain  the  highest  praise  for  pene- 
tration in  bringing  forward  views  of  the  human  mind,  which, 
when  stated  as  doctrine  by  the  phrenologists,  are  instantly 
treated  as  absurdities,  and  charged  as  objections  against 
their  system.  Are  you  aware,  for  example,  that  an  acute 
critic  has  remarked,  that  ^^  courage  is  at  least  as  necessary 
**  as  genitts  to  the  success  of  a  work  of  ima^nation ;  since, 
*'  wMoui  this,  it  is  impossible  to  attain  that  Jreedom  and 
*^  selfftossession,  without  which,  no  talents  can  ever  have 
^^fcAr  TpUxy^  and,  far  less,  that  inward  confidence  and  exul- 
tation of  spirit  which  must  accompany  all  the  higher  acts 
of  the  understanding  ?^  {Edinburgh  Review^  No  72,  p. 
418).— -In  phrenological  language,  this  means,  that  the  most 
powerful  reflecting  faculties  are  greatly  aided  in  producing 
an  impression  on  the  world  by  a  competent  endowment  of 
combativeness,  firmness,  and  self-^esteem. 

Phil,  Well,  really  I  am  so  much  pleased  with  your  ex- 
planations, that  I  shall  be  induced  to  converse  with  you 
again.  I  admit,  there  may  be  things  in  the  world  more  ab- 
surd than  your  boasted  science,  but  at  present  I  must  bid 
you  adieu. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

PHRBNOtiOOICAIi  ANALYSIS  OF  MR  OWSN'8  NEW  VIBW8 

OF  SOGIBtY.* 

Ma  OwxM  denomiiiateB  his  doctnne,  <^  The  Sdenoe  of  the 
^*  lafluenoe  of  Ciiciunstanoes  in  fimning  the  Human  Cha* 
raeter  ;^  and  to  arrive  at  an  enlightened  judgment  of  its 
merits,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  oomprebensive  liew  of  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  modifi* 
cations  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Before  the  discovery  of 
phrenology,  no  adequate  means  existed  of  attaining  sound 
and  definite  ideas  on  the  former  pcnnt,  and  until  such  infor- 
mation is  possessed,  all  speculations  concerning  the  latter 
nnist  necessarily  be  defective;  because,  without  knowledge  of 
the  natural  quaHties  of  the  subject  which  we  desire  to  modi, 
fy,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the  means  best  fit- 
ted to  attain  our  ends,  nor  to  discriminate  between  results 
attributable  to  natural  constitution,  and  others  «p"nging 
from  adventitious  causes.  Mr  Owen,  like  many  of  hia  pre* 
decessors,  jwoceeds  to  speculate  on  the  modifying  power  c£ 
drcumstanoes,  without  previously  ascertaimng  the  primitive 
attributes  of  the  subject  to  be  modified ;  at  least,  without 
fhSloBOfhicaUjf  doing  so ;  for  his  table  of  the  orijpnal  powers 
of  the  human  mind  does  not  correspond  with  that  contained 
in  any  admitted  system  of  mental  philosophy,  and  he  offers 
no  evidence,*!*  on  his  own  part,  in  support  of  its  title  to  uni* 
versal  acceptance.  This  is  a  fundamental  error,  the  efiects 
of  which  may  be  easily  explained.  We,  for  example^  hum- 
bly bdieye,  that  a  natin*al  propensity  of  <^  acquisitiveness^ 

■ 

*  It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  we  submitted  these  obeerrations  to  a  sealous 
and  able  advocate  of  the  new  views,  and  that  he  has  fiivoufed  us  with  his  eot- 
rections  and  remarks,  which  we  print  in  the  form  of  notes,  signed  O.  To  do 
him  full  justice,  we  ofo  no  commentary  on  his  statements,  bat  leave  the  reader 
to  decide^  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  after  conaidariDg  both 
sides  of  the  question. 

t  Except  the  internal  consciousness,  which  he  supposes  to  exist  in  each  in* 
dividual.— O. 
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.esusts  in  the  human  mind,  and  Mr  Owen  does  not  admit 
such  a  feeling.*  We  are  constrained  to  rank  a  tendency  to 
des/btoy^  and  another  to  combat,  among  the  primitive  powers, 
while  Mr  Owen  conceives  these  propensities  to  be  adventi- 
tiouB*  We  hold  secretiveness  to  be  natural,  while  he  main- 
tains the  disposition  to  conceal  to  be  the  result  of  irtrational 
treataient  in  youth.  Now,  suppose,  what  is  the  truth,  that 
both  Owenites  and  phrenologists  ardently  desire  to  conduct 
mankind  to  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  which  their 
nature  is  susceptible,  how  different  will  be  the  means  that 
will  appear  adequate,  according  to  the  views  entertained  on 
the  above  points ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  judicious 
choice  and  employment  of  the  means,  will  depend  altogether 
the  probabilities  of  success ! 

The  primitive  constitution  of  the  mind  is  not  a  point  to 
be  udcen  for  granted,  or  passed  over  as  of  no  importance, 
but  ought  to  form  a  fundamental  element  in  all  our  reason* 
ings,  and  in  all  our  schemes,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
race.  If  the  phrenologists  are  well  founded  in  believing, 
thai  Combativeneas,  Destructiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  and 
Secretiveness  exist,  it  will  be  impossible,  by  the  influence  of 
circumstances,  to  eradicate  them  from  the  mind,  and  no 
scheme  for  the  mdioration  of  the  species  will  succeed  which 
does  not  admit  thAc  existence,  and  provide  either  for  their 
gratificatiKm  or  adequate  restraint.  If  we  proceed  on  the 
notion  that  they  are  not  natural,  we  shall  be  led  to  treat 
them  with  neglect,  tiU  they  burst  forth  and  overwhelm  all 
our  sdiemes.  If,. on  the  other* hand,  we  allow  their  exist- 
enoe,  but  expect  completely  to  subdue  them,  then  our  sys- 
tem must  embrace  means  for  inducing  men  to  practise  self- 
denial  and  Mstraint,  and  in  this  respect  differ  widely  frcnn 
institutions  filmed  on  the  principles  of  unlimited  indulg- 


Mr  Owen^s  leading  prineiple  is,  ^*  that  the  character  of 


*  No  innate  feeliBg  of  acqutaidTeneas,  farther  than  is  realljr  ncoewary  in  lup. 
pV^^t  in  the  best  manner,  all  our  natural  wants  and  rational  desires.—^. 
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**  man  is,  without  a  single  exception,  always  formed  for 
<<  him ;  that  it  may  be,  and  is  chiefly,  created  by  his  pre- 
**  deoessors ;  that  they  pve  him,  or  may  give  him,  his  ideas 
*^  and  habUs^  which  are  the  fowxes  that  govern  and  direct 
**  hb  conduct.*"  (Essays  on  the  Formation  of  Character,  p. 
83.)  Aooording  to  phrenology,  the  origin  of  human  dia- 
racter  b  difierent  Nature  has  implanted  certain  animal 
propensities,  moral  sentiments,  and  knowing  and  reflecting 
faculties  in  the  mind,  and  connected  each  with  a  particular 
organ.  Eadi  is  suscepdble  of  epanianeoue  activity,  and  it 
may  be  called  into  action  also  by  €»;<0ryui/€ur€tl0fyiai^.  Deares 
and  aversions  take  their  ori^  from  the  acdvity  of  the  pro- 
penaties  and  sentiments,  and  intellectual  ideas  from  that  of 
the  knowing  and  reflecting  powers.  Thus,  if  in  any  indivi- 
dual the  organ  of  Acquisitiveness  is  adequately  developed,  it 
may  become  spontaneously  active,  and  the  fiiiculty  attached 
to  it  will  then  generate  desires  for  wealth,  or  other  objects 
G^Mble  of  accumulation.  The  s^itiment  of  Ideality  may 
become  active  in  a  similar  way,  and  then  the  mind  will  be 
qpontaneously  filled  with  brilliant  and  magnificent  emotions ; 
or  if  Combativeness  be  excited,  the  mind  may  be  inspired 
with  a  pastton  for  war. 

According  to  phrenology,  then,  ideeu  and  habUe  are  not 
the  *^  powxas  which  govern  and  direct  the  conduct  ;^  their 
influence  is  this :— If  a  boy  possess  a  strong  natural  Acquisi- 
tiveness, and  his  father  be  a  merchant,  and  inculcate  on  him 
the  advantages  of  wealth,  die  '<  ideas  and  habits^  thus  com- 
municated may  direct  the  prcqpendty  to  sedc,  indulgence  in 
commercial  pursuits.  If  the  youth,  on  the  other  hand,  pos- 
sess the  same  Acquisitiveness,  with  little  self-love,  and  great 
love  of  approbation,  and  live  among  philosophers,  who  prize 
highly  collections  in  natural  history,  the  *<  ideas^  he  receives 
from  them  may  turn  his  Acquisitiveness  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  a  museum.  If  in  another  child  Combativeness  were 
very  powerful,  and  he  were  placed  within  the  influence  of 
soldiers,  he  might  be  led  by  the  **  ideas^  received  from  them 
to  indulge  in  the  profession  of  arms :  or,  on  the  other  hand» 
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if  he  heard  only  of  the  oontontioiiB  of  the  bar,  he  might,  his 
other  fiKnilties  permitting,  be  induced,  by  this  stock  of  ideas, 
to  seek  its  gratification  in  forensic  disputation.    Mr  Owen, 
however,  appears  to  ima^e,  that  by  the  simple  communis 
catkm  of  ideas,*  the  fiuhers  could,  in  any  of  these  cases, 
have  created  a  desire  in  the  children,  to  be  merchants,  mA- 
diers,  or  lawyers,  indifferently,— -a  notion  contradicted  by 
every  day^s  experience  of  life.    He,  indeed,  is  not  so  incon- 
sistent as  to  affirm,  that  a  boy  naiuraify  combative  may  be. 
made  acquisitive,  or  vke  versa;  for  he  denies  that  such 
natural  tendendes  exist.     Viewing  the  mind,  however,  as  a 
very  plastic  instrument,  he  conceives  it  quite  possible  to  make 
am/  boy  a  soldier,  lawyer,  or  divine,  by  merely  communicat- 
ing to  Imn  habits  and  ideas.     In  D^Israeli^s  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  there  is  an  anecdote  of  the  '^  Fairfaxes,^  which 
foraUy  illustrates  how  widely  such  views  differ  from  actual 
nature.    ^  The  old  Lord  Thomas  FairfiBac,  one  day  found 
^<  the  Archbishop  (of  York,  in  James  the  Ist^s  reign)  very 
«  melancholy,  and  inquired  the  reason  of  his  Ghraoe^s  pen- 
*<  siveness.  '  My  Lord,*  said  the  Archbishop, '  I  have  great 
'*  <  reason  of  sorrow  with  respect  to  my  sons ;  one  of  whom 
<*  <  has  wit  and  no  grace,  another  grace  but  no  wit*  <  Your 
«  <  case,*  replied  Lord  Fairfax  '  is  not  angular.     I  am  also 
**  *  sadly  disappcnnted  in  my  sons.    One  I  sent  into  the 
*<  *'  Netherlands  to  train  him  up  a  soldier,  and  he  makes  a 
.<< '  toleraUe  country  justice,  but  a  mere  coward  at  fighting,  "f 
<  My  next  I  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  he  proves  a  good 
*  lawyer,  but  a  mere  dunce  at  divinity ;  J  and  my  youngest 


*  By  Maud  idcM,  and  good  habits,  the  fathers  ml^t  have  so  ftmned  the 
judgment  and  indinarions  of  their  sons,  that  these  habits  and  ideas  would  have 
tnc&ied  them  to  prefer  tempersnoe,  kindness,  and  industry  in  some  useful  em- 
ployment, to  the  fiees  which  are  opposed  to  these  Tirtues.---0. 

f  This  disposition  would  spring  fhwn  large  eautiousness  and  oonscientiotts- 
ness,  with  a  deficiency  of  oombatiTeness,  and  probably  of  fiimness  and  destruc* 


X  This  indicatfs  veneration  deficient,  and  probably  combativcoess,  whicfa  fits 
for  disputation,  along  with  intellect  fully  developed. 
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<<  *  I  fleat  to  the  lus  of  Court,  and  he  is  good  at  divimtj, 
«<  <  but  nobody  at  kw.^  ^ 

Aeoording  lo  phrenolognal  principles,  theo,  the  character 
of  an  indiyidual  is  the  result  of  his  natural  endowment  of 
propensities,  sentiments,  and  intellectual  faculties,  modified 
by  education,  and  all  external  influences,  which  have  operat- 
ed upon  them.  This,  we  admit,  is  also  Mr  Owen^s  doctrine 
in  wcrdM  ;  for  in  his  first  letter  explanatory  of  his  views,  he 
says, '  that  human  nature,  like  each  distinct  species  of  ani- 
^*  mal  nature,  is  always  composed  of  the  same  general  pro- 
^<  penalties,  £umlties,  and  qualities,  but  that  these  differ  in 
*^  degree  and  combination,  in  every  individual  of  the  human 
<<  nice.^  But,  in  the  first  place,  this  b  at  variance  with  the 
doctrine  above  quoted  firom  his  Essays ;  and,  secondly,  as 
already  observed,  he  does  not  thmk  it  necessary  to  ascertain 
what  these  primitive  pn^pensities  are,  in  which  he  admits 
individuals  to  differ,  and  in  his  general  argument,  he  pco- 
oeeds  as  if  theyjhad  no  existence,  or,  at  least,  as  if  they  were 
emOreliy  plastic  to  his  wilL 

As,  however,  we  admit  the  influence  of  modifying  causes, 
it  is  proper  to  explain  to  what  extent  we  concave  them  to 
operate.  Our  doctrine  on  this  point  may  be  embodied  in 
three  propositions,  which  appear  so  self-evident,  that  we  for- 
bear offering  any  argument  in  support  of  them.  First,  We 
cannot  eradicaie  any  propensity,  sentiment,  or  intellectual 
faculty  impknled  by  nature.  Secondly,  We  cannot  essen- 
tially change  the  character  of  any  natural  fieding,-f*  so  as  to 
oimvert  acquisitiveness  into  benevolence,  or  oomfaativeness 
into  veneration ;  and,  thirdly,  our  efforts  are  limited  to  re- 
straining the  different  faculties  from  improper  manifesta- 
tions, and  to  directi^ig  them  to  legitimaie  and  beneficial  in- 
dulgence. 

*  Has  ehaneter  would  remit  ftom  veneiatioB,  hope,  and  benenileiice  Uugdy 
dcydoped)  and  prabebl  j  oombatiTeiMBs^  and  firmneM  defiaent. 

'f  Unless  changing  the  feeling  of  venention  ttma.  the  govefoing  power  of  the 
■ninne,— 40  wiiat  in  the  Bast  is  edled  **  I>ei^.Wordiip,**  be  changhig  its 
chaiacter.- 
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Phrenology  diaws^  that  man  poneeses  aniuial 
monl  BCfitiiiMmta  and  iitteUecty  and  that,  ceUrig  paribus f  Ibeae 
powers  aet  with  a  degree  of  energy  oonesponding  to  the 
size  of  their  respecdre  organs.  To  use  an  illustration  brought 
forward  by  the  Hev.  Mr  Singer,  in  his  reply  to  Mr  Owen 
at  DuUin,  on  March  18,  18SS :  ^  Adam  had  two  sons^ 
^^  one  was  Cain,  and  the  other  AbdJ^  The  phrenologist 
would  account  for  the  difference  of^chamctar  between  these 
two  individuals,  by  supposing  Abel  to  have  possessed  alarge 
development  of  the  organs  of  intellect  and  monl  sentiments^ 
and  a  small  or  moderate  endowment  of  the  organs  of  the 
lower  propensities ;  and  Cain  exactly  the  reverse.  Both  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  same  external  modifying  causes,  Abel 
would  be  kd,  by  the  spontaneous  activity  of  his  frculties^  to 
rdigious  and  peaceAil  exercises;  Cain,  by  the  impulse  of  faia 
snimal  fadings,  to  jealousy,  hatred,  revenge ;  and  the  cata- 
strophe  of  the  murder  would  ensue  as  a  natural  result.  We 
use  this  as  an  illustration  merely  of  our  position,  that  mc^ 
ral  evil  ^rings  tram  abuses  of  the  animal  propensities  of 
human  nature,  when  not  regulated  by  moral  sentiment  and 
directed  1^  intellect.  Observation  shews,  that  some  indivi- 
duals are  bom  with  so  great  a  preponderance  of  the  first 
over  the  two  latter  classes,  that  they  are  comtUuiiomalfy 
prMe  to  immoral  and  prejudicial  conduct. 

According  to  Mr  Owen,  however,  moral  evil  seems  to  be 
without  a  cause.  ^<  Each  human  being,^  says  he^  **  comes 
^  into  the  world  apoMive  compound,  and,  in  some  reqpects, 
**  unlike  every  other  individual  of  his  flpeoes.^  If  the  first 
human  bong  was  a  passive  compound  at  creation,  when  did 
he  or  the  race  become  active  ?  If  each  child  is  at  birth  a 
passive  compound,  why  do  parents  experience  such  great 
difficulties  in  modifying  their  dispositions  ?  In  short,  we  are 
canied  back  to  the  question,  which  we  represented  as  lying 
at  the  base  of  the  argument,  What  is  human  nahtre  in  it- 
sBtF  ?  Mr  Ow^en represents  it  as  apassive,^  we^on  the  other 

*  A  pastive  Compound,  which  can  move  in  no  diieetion^  itU  al  bt  muA 
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band,  hcdd  it  to  be  an  smikently  active  compound,  sus- 
ceptible at  the  same  time  of  some  modification  from  external 
causes ;  and  how  difieient  will  our  methods  for  improving  it 
be  according  as  we  conscientiously  hold  one  or  other  of 
these  views  ?  Mr  Owen,  we  know,  will  tell  us,  that  an  infant 
an  hour  old  is  not  acAoe^.  and  we  grant  him  this  position ; 
but  our  doctrine  is,  that  at  this  age  the  mind  contabs  prin- 
ciples which  time  alone  will  render  active,  and  which  cannot 
be  eradicated,  changed,  or  prevented  from  unfolding  them- 
selves, excq>t  by  the  death  or  physical  restraint  of  the 
being.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  consistent,  must  deny 
the  existence  of  all  principles  ever  tending  to  action,  because 
the  moment  he  admits  a  single  active  disposition,  his  whole 
fabric,  reared  on  the  basis  of  man^s  paasive  nature,  falls  to 
the  ground,  and  he  must  lumself  perceive  the  necessity  of 
inquiritig  into  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  active 
powers,  before  forming  schemes  for  direcUng  human  con- 
duct 

Vehement  disputes  have  been  maintained  by  philosophers 
about  the  influence  of  nature  and  education,  as  forming  the 
character  of  individuals,  one  dass  maintaining  that  nature 
does  all,  and  another  that  education,  in  this  respect,  is  om- 
mpotent.  Mr  Owen,  although  in  words  he  disclfums  alliance 
with  the  latter,  appears  to  us,  if  he  were  conustent  with 
himself,  to  belong  to  it.  The  phrenologist  steers  a  middle 
course  between  the  two;  man,  as  revealed  to  him  by  his 
science,  is  endowed  with  active  powers,  which  in  sofne  in- 
dividuals, such  as  Fairfaxes  sons,  are  so  energetic  as  to  form 
the  leading  features  of  the  characters  through  life,  but  which 
in  others  are  susceptible  of  control  and  direction,  so  as  to 
render  tbem  liable  to  receive  important  modifications  from 
without. 


ttpon,— 4luit  if,— till  a  thoagfat,  or  tdea,  come  Into  the  mind ;  which  thought, 
or  idM>  oomes  into  his  myid,  independently  of  any  power  which  man  can  com- 
mand, and  leads  him  along  as 'decidedly  as  if  he  were  drawn  hy  force,  and,— 
boasting  of  his  freedom,— he  is  thus  led,  as  it  were  '*  by  the  nose/'  from  the 
oadle  to  the  graTe,— O. 
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The  questions  then  morally  occur,  firsts  to  what  extent 
is  it  possible  to  modify  human  nature  by  external  influences? 
Shall  we  be  ajble  by  any  treatment  to  direct  all  the  manifest- 
ations to  legitimate  objects  alone?  And,  secondly,  what 
means  are  best  fitted  to  aocomplisli  the  greatest  attainable 
improvement  ? 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  answer  the  first  of  these  ques- 
tions, because  human  nature  has  never  yet  been  philosophi- 
cally understood ;  nor  have  cU  possible  means  of  improving 
it  been  tried,  and  their  effects  ascertained.  We  shall  there^ 
fore  state  only  a  few  general  remarks  on  this  point.  Human 
beings  may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes.  In  indivi- 
duals composing  the  first  class,  the  animal  propensities  pre- 
dominate so  much  over  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect, 
that  naturally  they  are  extremely  prone  to  vicious  indulg- 
ences  hurtful  to  themselves  and  to  society.  Nero,  Com- 
modus,  Caligula,  among  the  ancients ;  Louis  XI.  Belling- 
ham,  Thurtell,  and  criminals  in  general,  among  the  modems, 
are  examples  of  this  division.  In  those  of  the  second  class, 
the  animal  propensities  are  nearly  equally  balanced  by  the 
moral  sentiments  and  intellect,  and  the  habiiual  preponder- 
ance of  either  depends  on  the  influence  of  external  causes. 
If  they  are  placed  among  the  virtuous,  they  will  generally 
act  under  the  guidance' of  their  moral  sentiments  and  under- 
standing; if  surrounded  by  the  example,  and  stimulated 
by  the  temptations  of  abandoned  associates,  they  will  lapse 
into  vice.  The  great  mass  of  mankind,  in  our  judgment, 
belongs  to  this  class ;  but  we  beg  the  reader  to  attend  to  the 
condition  vhich  we  annex  to  the  influence  of  circumstances 
over  them,  namely,  that  their  general  or  habiiual  conduct 
only  will  be  thereby  determined ;  for  as  the  propensities 
exist  in  them  in  a  state  of  considerable  energy,  they  will  by 
no  training  hitherto  discovered  reach  perfection  in  moral 
conduct,  but  will  present  that  chequered  appearance  of 
good  and  evil,  so  characteristic  of  the  human  race.  To  the 
third  class  belongs  a  small  remnant,  who  may  really  be  styled, 
in  a  worldly  sense,  the  elect,  namely,  •  individuals  in  whom 
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the  propensities  are  just  bo  powerful  as  to  senre  their  neees^ 
sary  purposes  in  Kfe,  and  in  whom  the  moral  sentiments  and 
intdlect  so  greatly  preponderate,  that  a  perpetual  serenity 
of  temper  and  benignity  of  disposition  reign  within,  and 
who  aeem  already  to  have  realized  in  themsdvea  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  perfect  human  being. 

So  far  aa  we  have  yet  obsarved,  the  first  class  b  the  least 
sufloeptible  of  improvement ;  and  to  {prevent  tfaem»  by  moral 
training;,  combined  with  phyacal  restraint,  from  abu^ng 
thdr  piopenulies,  is  almost  all  we  can  expect  To  the 
improvement  of  the  second  daas  we  are  unwilling  to  set 
Uniits,  and  only  observe,  that  we  do  not  expect  to  see  them 
rendered  perfect  The  third  class  is  extremely  small,  and 
is  obviously  not  greatly  susceptiUe  of  melioration. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  means  oaor 
templated  by  Mr  Owen  for  elevating  the  character  of  all 
these  classes,  and  leading  them  to  the  highest  degree  of  ex.- 
ceilenoe  of  which  their  nature  is  susceptible.  This  end, 
according  to  our  views,  will  be  best  attained  by  providing 
fiir  the  gratification  of  as  many  of  the  natural  faculties  as 
can  be  indulged,  without  injury  to  the  individual  or  society, 
and  by  inducing  each  member  of  the  community  to  restrain 
an  other  manifestations  of  his  feelings.  Now,  if  we  con- 
template the  constitution  of  the  mind  phrenologically,  we 
discover  the  following  primitive  animal  propenaties,  besides 
the  desire  for  food : 

AmatiFeDeis.  SecretiveneiB. 

FfailoprogeiiitiveBeas.  Self-esteem,  orsd^lorc. 


Love  of  spprobstioo. 
Combativeneie.  CaatioiuaeBB. 

Dettmctiveoen.  BeQevolenoe. 

Aoquintiveness. 

Mr  Ow»  proposes  to  admit  the  earliest  and  most  unli- 
mited indulgence  of  the  first  of  these  propensities,*  and 


*  Mr  Owes  suppotes  that  much  insinceiity  has  been  pvoduced  in  the  world 
bjr  th0  nniiatunl  mtninli  whidi  tbe  cnatoot  of  tooie^  have  pnt  upon  the  ra- 
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liolds  the  opinion,  that  although  mankind  should  incteoae 
their  numbers  to  an  indefinite  extent,  the  means  of  their 
subfiistenoe  and  acoommodaticHi  can  be  still  more  rapidly 
provided.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  concdve,  that  the  first 
step  toirards  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  race^  must 
oonmst  in  inducing  them  to  put  restraint  upon  this  prcqien- 
nty,  to  suppress  it  till,  by  the  exercise  of  th^  other  facul- 
tieSy  they  have  provided,  not  only  the  means  of  animal  ex-* 
tstenoe,  but  that  portion  of  moral,  religious,  and  intellect- 
ual cultivation,  that  will  fit  them  £ac  adequately  discharging 
their  duties  as  parents  and  members  of  society.  We  are 
aware,  indeed,  that  Mr  Owen  will  reply,  that  in  his  system 
the  latter  requintes  will  be  amply  provided,  and  that  the 
children  in  his  new  establishments  will  be  greater  philoso- 
phers at  ten  years  of  age  than  men  in  old  society  at  fifty. 
If  they  are  rendered  really  rational  at  this  teider  age,  then. 
In  our  opinion,  the  first  discovery  they  will  make  will  be  the 
indispensaUe  necessity  of  curbing  this  appetite,  of  which 
their  patron  is  disposed  to  permit  to  them  unlimited  in- 
dulgence. B^iard  to  health,  also,  will  dictate  the  same 
salutary  restraint. 

The  next  propensity  is  the  love  of  offspring.  In  old 
socie^  this  is  gratified  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  con- 
sistent with  the  duties  of  individuals  to  the  community. 
The  mother*  reaps  her  dearest  enjoyments  from  those  cares 
and  watchings  which  to  others  appear  so  painful ;  and  the 

tknal  mdulgeiioe  of  this  propensitj.  He  aiippoBcs,  that  in  this  esse,  like  all 
others,  the  right  way  may  be  distinguished  from  the  wiong,  hj  the  natiinl 
oooseqneBfoes.  The  way  whidi  experience  shaU  proye  to  be  productiye  of  mott 
happiness,  with  kati  suffering,  is  the  way  which  he  supposes  nature  to  have 
intended.  He  supposes  it  a  species  of  degiading  bondage,  for  one  psity  to  be 
held  as  the  property  of  another,  against  the  natural  inclination  of  ettherf  and 
thinks  that  ^^  force*'  can  never  be  useful,  either  to  separate  or  to  keep  together 
the  affcctiens  of  mankind.  And  he  supposes,  moreover,  that,  reguding  the 
neoesssries  and  eooifints  of  lile,  ow  powen  of  production  are  now  so  great, 
that  they  must  keep  always  '^  aJiead  *'  of  population,  till  the  whole  earth  be- 
come a  cultivated  garden ;  and  when  a  check  becomes  necessary,  he  supposes 
that  reason  wHl  point  out  a  mode  more  eflfectnal  than  misery ;  but  that  many 
oentories  must  ebpse  beftm  this  check  can  be  either  necessary  or  ben^ 


*  When  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  lifib—O. 
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child  ^  exercises  the  finest  feelings  of  oiu*  nature  (adheuve- 
ness  and  veneration),  in  that  return  of  mingled  reverence 
and  affection  which  he  pours  forth  as  a  recompense  for  the 
anxieties  of  which  he  is  the  object.     In  the  new  system  it 
is  proposed -f  to  limit  this  intercourse  to. a  few  hours, a  day; 
to  assign  to  tlie  community  the  duty  of  nursing,  tendii^^ 
and  protecting  the  infants;  and  to  train  them  to  regard 
themselves  as  the  children  of  the  establishment  rather  than 
of  individuals.     In  Mr  Owen^s  picture  of  the  advantages 
of  this  system,  there  is  something  fasdnating  to  those  in 
whom  benevolence  is  stronger  than  philoprogenitiveness. 
He  represents  the Jittle  creatures  sporting  together;  their 
minds  ahready  expanding  with  a  diflPiisive  benevolence,  and 
finding  their  sole  delight  in  receiving  and  communicating 
enjoyment.     The  parents,  too,  under  the  same  combination 
of  feelings,  are  supposed  to  experience  the  highest  plea- 
sures in  contributing  infant  members  to  the  cqmmunity,  and 
to  be  removed  far  above  that  groveUing  selfishness  whi^ji 
induces  ordinaiy  mortals  to  love  their  own  children  better 
than  those  of  all  the  world  besides,  just  because,  they  are 
their  own.    However  beautiful  such  views  may  appear  to 
the  eye  of  reason,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  nature  has  consti- 
tuted  man  with  the  sentiment  of  aelf-love,  and  combined  it 
with  the  love  of  o£Pspring,  he  will  be  impelled  by  these  in- 


*  Wlien  treated  kindly.- 

-f-  It  u  proposed  to  apply  the  adTantages  of  science  to  the  rearing  and  train- 
ing  of  children,  in  the  idea  that  the  unpleasant  labour,  which  at  present  attends 
this  department,  may  be  greatly  shortened.  Mr  Owen  supposes;  that  the 
duty  of  tending,  educating,  feeding,  and  clothing  a  limited  number  of  children, 
can  be  conducted,  under  scientific  arrangements,  in  a  superior  way,  which  w91 
be  extremely  agreeable  to  the  children,  and  at  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
toil  and  labour  which  is  now  required  to  accomplish  the  same  puipose  in  a  tery 
inferior  manner.  He  does  not  suppose  that  this  method  will  have  any  ten- 
dency to  destroy  the  natural  affection  on  either  side,  because  he  belieres  that 
mankind  are  attached  to  that  which  gives  them  pleasure,  and  are  averse  to 
that  which  gives  them  pain,  and  that  the  proposed  arrangements  will  only  have 
tht  eff^  of  lessening  the  latter.  He  proposes  to  set  no  limits  to  the  inter, 
course  between  parents  and  children ;  and  he  does  not  think  that  the  children 
will  be  much  injured,  even  at  the  commencement,  by  this  interoottrso  with 
Aeir  parents,  because  it  is  in  those  instances,  in  which  the  children  are  /rowM;. 
tome  to  their  parents,  that  the  latter  are  most  apt  to  injure  the  dispositions  of 
the  former  by  harsh  treatment— O. 
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BtinctiTe  impulses  to  cherish  his  own  offspring  as  part  of 
Insnaelf ;  and  e^ery  system  which  should  attempt  to  limit 
cor  control  such  feelings,  will  be  regarded  as  an  intolerable 
restnunt  upon  the  best  of  our  natural  affections. 

*Mr  Owen  will  no  doubt  reply,  that  he  has  no  intention  of 
diminishing  this  tender  intercourse ;  that  the  children  will 
be  permitted,  during  night,  and  all  their  leisure  hours,  to 
live  in  the  exclusive  sodety  of  the  parents,  exactly  as  in 
old  society  at  present ;  and  that  the  public  training  will  be 
limited  to  those  portions  of  time,  in  which  diildren,  in  or^ 
dSnary  dtcumstances,  are  committed  to  the  care  of  ignorant 
nurses,  w  placed  under  the  birches  of  tyrannical  school- 
masters. In  answer  to  this  statement,  we  would  remind  Mr 
Owen,  that,  according  to  his  own  prindples,  all  the*  adults 
of  dd  sodety  are  vitiated  and  debased  by  ignorance ;  thai 
the  first  members  of  his  new  establishment  must  necessarily 
be  composed  of  these  rude  materials ;  that,  according  to  lum, 
the  human  character  is  formed  by  impressions  received  even 
at  the  age  of  two  months ;  and  that  he  thus  undertakes  to 
permit  ignorant  parents  to  enjoy  unrestruned  intercourse 
with  their  children,  and  to  fill  their  minds  with  erroneous 
ideas,  and  nevertheless  assures  us,  that  he  will  rear  them, 
by  public  tnuning,  into  perfect  men.  If  this  does  not  im- 
ply contradiction  and  impossibility,  our  faculties  of  Compa- 
nadB  and  Causality  deceive  us. 

The  next  propensity  is  that  of  <^  Adhesiveness,**  which, 
combined  with  the  sexual  passion,  leads  to  marriage;  and  Self- 
esteem,  or  Self-love,  being  added,  the  combination  produces 
the  desire  for  exclusive  possession  of  the  object  of  our  tender 
affections.  Mr  Owen,  we  understand,  does  not  object  to 
this  arrangement,  so  long  as  both  parties  find  it  agreeable. 
Adhesiveness  and  Benevolence  give  rise  to  friendship ;  and 
in  the  new  system,  it  is  expected  that  these  two  feelings  will 
furnish  the  mainsprings  of  conduct,  so  that  their  gratifica- " 
tion  is  amply  provided  for. 

Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  follow  next.     The  le^ 
gitimate  effect  of  these,  in  ordinary  life,  is  to  produce  a 
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boldi  adiye,  daring,  and  enterprising  BfinU  with  as  nuurii 
fire  as  suits  the  motto  of  oat  country^  ^<  Nemo,  me  ittqpime 
*^  laobsset.'^  Thar  abuses  produce  hotness  of  temper,  con- 
tentions, rage,  jcruelty,  ot  bloodshed,  acoocdii^  to  (be  de- 
gree of  their  exdtemeni,  and  the  extent  tx>  which  thejr  are 
permitted  to  proceed  unchecked.  In  the  new  q^stem,^  the 
daily  routine  of  labour,  rest,  and  pleasure,  the  removol  of 
all  objec^ts  of  exclumve  positosion,  the  introductioiik  of  Aat 
equality  which  excludes  ambitibn,  and  the  total  absence  of 
all  oocasiotis  for  Iq^timate  emulation,  leave  these  j^ropen- 
sities  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  gratification.  If 
they  exist,  therefore,  as  phrenology  proves  that  they  do^  aUd 
if  they  possess  qioataneoiis  activity,  they  wUl  probaMy 
gather  strength  by  forcible  suppression,  engender  aeerbt 
strifei,  hatred,  and  discontent,  and  finally  blow  ikp  the 
whole  establishment  in  some  mighty  explonon. 

Acquit^tiveness  f^ves  the  desire  f<xr  property,  and,  com- 
bined with  Self-esteem,  produces  the  love  of  eaduib^  p&^ 
session.  In  the  new  system,  prc^>erty  is  to  belong  to  the 
community ;  and  if  hile  we  admit,  that  by  this  artnbgement 
ample  Acquisitiveness  may  find  gratification,  it  is  quite 
obvious,  that  all  indulgen<^  of  the  strong  desire  of  personal 
i^grandizement  produced  by  the  combination  now  mo- 
tioned will  be  denied.  If  this  desire  exist,  as  aU  men,  <^x^ 
cept  the  Owenites,  believe,f  and  if  it  naturally  demand  t6 


*  In  the  new  lyitem,  it  w  tfaong^t,  liiat  when  menkiod  diaQ  iaum  teft 
the  use  of  '^  force  "  and  "  violence  *'  has  a  necessary  tendency  to  defeat  its 
own  pniposes,  and  that  eveiy  human  bdng  is-  guided  or  govetned,  in  aD  hia 
actiODo,  hy  a  jadgment  and  !ncItliations,  over  the  ftmnaliDn  of.  which  he  las  no 
control,  and  that  the  worst  part  of  his  feUow-creatures  axe  really  and  truly  only 
the  most  unfortunate, — it  is  thought  that  these  hurtful  ptopensides  shall  he  alto, 
gelfaer  overcome ;  especially  if  t^  means  are  found  suffideot  for  the  gradficA- 
jlaon  of  sll  the  inclinadons  and  desires  which  can  he  indulged  in,  without  in- 
juring die  happiness  of  ourselves  and  others.  The  lummit  of  human  ambition 
is  supposed  to  etiflt  in  seeming  the  esteem  and  sdmiiatiaa  of  <!uf  fdlow* 
oeatures.  This  esteem  or  admiration  can  be  jusdy  bestowed  only  on  the  henem 
Jbeton  of^nankind ;  and  the  new  system  opens  the  only  legitimate  door  throu^ 
.vfaidi  ambidpn  wd  emulation  e$n  .attain  die  object  they  have  in  vlew«-^-0. 

-|-  The  followers  of  the  new  system  believe,  that  ^  desire  of  aggnndise- 
ment  is  ndther  more  ik»  less  than  the  love  of  approbadon  and  esteem ;  aai 

S 


be  gratifiady  ndhmg  can  be  more  ptrqmteroos  tban  tx>  CMst 
*A  ckmlBiiiiiity  founded  on  its  utter  exdumon. 

Sectetivei^egiy  Mr  Owen  tiews  aa  the  growth  of  igncnmioe, 
aod  in  bia  ayatem  all  ia  to  be  open  as  the  day.  We  reconw 
moid  tobim  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  on  thoae  in  Whom  Uie 
drgana  are  rety  boge^  and  the  moral  sentimeata  defident, 
iOtberwiae  they  will  prove  phrenology  to  be  tille;  by  dupinj^, 
and  perfaqps  plundering  the  whole  community* 

S^eHeemj  or  self  Jove,  is  recognised  by  Mr  Owen  as  a 
priiieipfe  of  human  nature ;  but  he  views  it  as  an  exceied- 
iigly  rational  feeling,  ready  to  yield  its  pretensions  to  tbfe 
caBs  of  benevolence,  and  to  reap  its  highest  enjoyment  in 
Ihe  hapfnness  of  others.  Sincerely  do  we  vfith  that  w6 
ooiiM  regard  it  in  this  light ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  ott^ 
system  it  is  a  blind  animal  impulse,  magnifying  Self;  atid^ 
when  very  energetic,  tempting  us  to  trample  under  feetbenevo> 
leiioe,  justice,  and  veneration,  for  the  sidce  of  its  indulgence. 
ConAbined,  as  already  mentioned,  with  Amattveness,  PhilO'^ 
pragemtivenesB)  Adhesiveness,  and  Acquicdtiveness,  it  is  the 
origm  tif  our  desires  for  exdunve  property  in  wife,  family, 
and  estate.  To  direct  it^to  legitimate  objects,  and  restrain 
ita  improper  and  excessive  manifestations,  is  a  duty  at  ono^ 
arduous,  painful,  and  imperative ;  and  We  have  great  ap- 
prdbennon  that  it  will  not,  in  all  individuals,  prove  so  ac 
coilimodating  and  subservient  to  reason,  as  to  ensure  com- 
ply flfaccess  to  the  views  of  Mr  Owen. 

The  LovB  o7  APraoBATioN  is  intended  to  play  a  con-> 
spicuous  part  in  the  new  establishment  It  and  bsvevo- 
LK19CE  are  expected  to  move  the  whole  community,  and  to 
induce  them  to  submit  to  every  degree  of  self-denial  that 
may  be  requisite  for  the  general  advantage.  In  men  in 
genend  it  is  a  powerful  feeling,  but  it  is  only  one  of  many 
natural  desires ;  and  Mr  Owen  appears  to  us  to  expect  more 


4liat  whiok  the  good  optoum  •£  mankiad  iliaQ  be  wtihdmwii  from  the  ^pwiihiion 
of  aecumuUted  artificial  wealth,  that  maDkind  will  cease  to  desire  more  than 
their  wants  lequire.— O. 
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from  it  than  it  is  capable  of  perfonning.  In  some '  indivi- 
duals, also,  it  is  extremely  small ;  and  such  persons,  if  thdr 
Sdlf-esteem,  Combativeness,  and  Firmness,  be  large  in  pro- 
portion to  its  deficiency,  i^ill  prove  very  trouble«Mne  mem- 
bers of  the  new  communities. 

.  Caiutiousnea$  or  fear  is  regarded  by  Mr  Owen  as  a  facti- 
tious feeliilg,  the  sole  offspring  of  ignorance  and  folly ;  and^ 
accordingly,  he  contemplates  its  complete  exclusion  from  the 
domains  of  the  new  community — '^a  consummation  devoutly 
*^  to  be  wished  for.^ — In  old  society,  in  which  human  beings 
are  surrounded  by  danger  in  every  form,  it  is  a  bountiftd 
gift  of  an  all-¥ase  Creator.  It  serves  as  an  instinctive  senti- 
nel over  our  safety,  prompting  us  continually  to  watch  and 
to  fly  fromj  or  {vepare  to  meet  whatever  foe  may  assail  us. 
Its  excessive  endowment  produces  fearfulness,  timidity, 
anxiety,  and  melancholy.  To  us  the  very  existence  of  such 
a  faculty  affinrds  a  proof  that  man  is  not  intended  to  inhabit 
a  paradise  on  earth ;  nevertheless,  we  cordially  wish  Mr  Owen 
success  in  his  endeavours,  first,  to  dispense  with  the  necessi- 
ty of  its  exercise,  and  then  to  expunge  it  from  the  tablets  of 
the  mind.  We  are  sorry  to  add,  however,  that,  in  the  very 
act  of  doing  so,  the  faculty  in  question  inspires  us  with  fears 
and  "  doubts^  that  the  wish  will  never  be  fulfilled. 

Having  now  adverted  to  the  animal  propensities  seriatim^ 
we  shall  briefly  notice  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
proved  by  phrenology  to  exist  in  man.  They  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 


Faculties  prodtdng 

Monl  S^timents. 

FacnltiuB  of  the  IntellaBt* 

Veneration. 

Individuality. 

Time. 

Hope. 

Form.^ 

Tune. 

Ideality. 

Siae. 

LangoiBge. 

Wooder. 

CdouriDg. 

CompariflOD 

Conncientiouuiett. 

Locality 

Causality. 

Firmness. 

Order. 

Imitation. 

Mr  Owen,  we  understand,  does  not  admit  an  intdligtfU 
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First  Cause ;  and,  although  he  *  intends  to  tolerate  religion 
(which  springs  from  Veneration)  to  those  who  remain  so  un- 
enlightened as  to  desire  to  worship,  yet  it  forms  no  part  of 
his  ^stem.  In  old  society  the  sentiment  of  Veneration  is 
directed,  also  to  superiors  in  rank  or  power,  and  produces  a 
spirit  of  willing  obedience.  In  the  new  system,  however,  all 
are  intended  to  be  on  a  footing  of  equality,  so  that  its  exer- 
dse  in  this  manner  also  is  cut  off.  Faith  is  one  result  of 
Hope,  and  he  pifescribes  it  as  the  origin  of  nearly  all  the 
evils  which  afflict  the  world.  In  prohibiting  also  all  means 
of  personal  aggrandieement,*!*  he  denies  to  Hope  the  more 
vulgar  employment  of  building  castles  in  the  air,  an  exercise 
attended  with  no  small  delight  to  the  care-beridden  sons  of 
old  society.  Hope,  in  short,  in  the  new  establishment,  will 
be  swallowed  up  in  firuition.  In  all  these  views,  phrenology 
stands  opposed  directly  to  Owenism.  As  Veneration  exists, 
and  Causality  and  Comparison  are  also  implanted  in  the 
mind,  and,  as  the  latter  lead  us  from  nature  up  to  nature^s 
God,  the  adoration  of  the  Creator  is  regarded  not  only  as  the 
most  rational,  but  the  most  delightful  exercise  of  the  humafl 


*  Mr  Owen  eoomwa^  that,  for  human  beings  to  talk  of  **  admitting,**  ^  re- 
jecting,'* and  ^*  tolerating,'*  Ax.  as  acti  of  the  mind  which  individuals  can  con- 
trol, is  an  erroneous  conception.  He  has  the  notion,  that  surrauftding  circum' 
statteeg  make  hnpiessiona  upon  the  mind,  and,  all  that  man  can  do,  as  a  '^  pas- 
**  siTe  agent,**  is  to  state  what  these  impressions  are,  and  to  obey  them.  Re- 
garding the  *'^  First  Cause,**  the  impressions  which  he  has  received  lead  him  to  be- 
lieve that  the  human  intellect,  in  its  present  imperfect  state,  is  altogether  in- 
competent to  judge  correctly  on  the  subject  He  sees  around  him  marks  of  the 
sublimest  wisdom  and  design  $  but,  finding  himself  unable  to  attach  '^  intelli- 
**  gence*'  to  that  which  can  neither  have  organic  structure  nor  dimensions,  be  is 
compelled  to  remain  in  ignorance  till  the  subject  be  more  clearly  revealed  to 
bim.**^. 

f  In  die  new  system,  the  only  possible  way  of  securing  ^'perK>nal  aggran- 
«•  dizement*'  wiU  be  by  becoming  conspicuous  for  the  superiority  of  our  habits 
andattaintnenis.  This  superiority  will  secure  respect  and  approbation  in  every 
state  of  society,  but  more  particularly  in  that  which  refuses,  as  counterfeit,  aU 
titles  which  arejinsupported  by  such  means ;  and,  besides,  these  qualifications 
carry  a  reward  along  with  them  Of  which  no  earthly  power  can  deprive  them. 
Those  who  suppose  that,  under  the  new  system,  it  is  intended  to  view  all  indivi- 
duals as  exactly  altkCy  have  formed  a  supposition  which  is  opposed  to  every  thing 
in  nature  $  while  the  new  system  is  respected  by  its  followers  only  so  far  as  it 
4^pears  to  be  in  acoordanoe  widi  nature  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. — O. 
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8oul^  andtofotindasystemof  flodetyinwhidiithasiioplaofe 
18  to  ruii  counter  to  Nature,  and  to  despise  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience  contained  in  the  history  of  the  world.     Hope  and 
Veneration  give  a  tenden^  to  faith  and  obedience;   and^ 
when  Mr  Owen  commences  his  new  establishment,  he  will 
probably  discover  that  these  faculties  may  be  of  essential 
service  in  carrying  even  his  own  plans  into  execution.    If 
he  should  propose  to  the  community  the  ad(^on  of  any  ar- 
rangement attended  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  little  temporary 
comfort  or  convenience,  but  calculated  to  produce  distant 
benefits  more  than  equivalent  to  the  immediate  evil,  he  may 
prove  this  probability  of  fiiture  good  in  the  way  of  dcihonstltt- 
tion  to  those  individuals  who  have  large  intellectual  organs, 
And  who^  in  consequence,  are  capable  of  tracing  th<^  links  in  a 
kmg  diain  of  causation ;  but  to  gain  the  acquiescence  of  the 
parrow-minded,  short-sighted,  and,  at  the  same  time^  s^-con- 
fident,  among  his  people  (and  such  will  exist  even  iii  the  new 
establishment),  he  will  be  compelled  to  call  in  the  aid  of  much- 
derided  faith,  and  ask  diem  to  beHeve  on  his  word  what 
they  cannot  see  with  their  own  eyes,^  and  to  submit  to  his 
ordinations  with  respectful  humility,  trusting  that  the  result 
will  correspond  to  his  anticipations,  and  amply  repay  them 
§ot  the  temporary  sacrifice  of  their  self  Jove  to  the  public 
advantage. 

Ideality  has  been  amply  exercised  in  devising  the  new 
jBjstem ;  for  it  is  intended  to  exhibit  altogether  the  beau 
ideal  of  human  associations.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to 
CoNscisNTxousNEss,  or  the  faculty  which  g^ves  the  natural 
sentiment  of  justice.  The  use  of  this  feeling  is  exceedingly 
obvious  and  important  in  human  nature,  as  it  appears  to  the 
phrenologist.  Man  is  actuated  by  numerous  animal  pro- 
pensities, all  struggling  for  indulgence,  and  among  them  in 
particular  are  Self-esteem  and  Acquisitiveness,  prompting  in- 
dividuals to  prefer  their  private  interests  to  those  of  the 
community.    The  faculty  of  justice  curbs  the  excesses  of  all 

*  UntU  ocolftT  denoaniatiiip  be  givcii.->-0. 
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0I1K  daves,  andrenfiiKoes  the  dictates  of  Adhe^emsss,  Bene- 
volqaoe,  and  Veneratkm.  Hence,  the  very  existeiioe  df  a 
aenliineiit,  vhose  office  it  is  to  hcdd  the  balance  betwixl 
mrnmn  ei  ^MtMn,. indicates  the  int^tion  of  Nature  thiA  th? 
human  being  should  possess  mdividual  rights  and  private 
ifxaifatl'fjf  while  it  points  out  with  equal  clearness  that  he  is 
destined  to  floUriih  in  society.  If  lus  whole  deares  had 
centered  in  the  public  good,  the  cHily  struggle  would  have 
been,  who  should  accomplish  most  for  the  general  advan<? 
tage;  if  they  had  all  been  selfish,  man  would  have  lived  in 
solitude  and  owed  no  duties  to  his  fellows ;  and,  in  either 
ease,  justice  would  have  been  superfluous.  Now,  Mr  Owen, 
in  instituting  community  of  property  and  equality  of  rank, 
o>ntem|date8  the  submerging  of  justice  in  benevolence,  or 
placiqg  man  in  circumstances  in  which  this  faculty  will  have 
no  duties  to  perform.  It  appears  to  us,  that,  if  Nature  had 
intended  the  human  race  for  such  a  condition,  the  sentiment 
would  not  have  been  planted  in  the  mind. 

In  the  new  establishment,  ample  provision  is  intended  to 
be  made  for  the  exenase  of  the  whole  Intellectual  powers^ 
and  on  this  head  we  have  nothing  to  object  to  Mr  Owen. 

We  have  seen  Mr  Owen,  and  been  permitted  to  examine 
his  head,  and  are  assured  that  we  give  no  offence  in  stating, 
that  to  us  it  affords  a  key  to  his  whole  views.  The  organ 
of  Philoppogenitiveness,  for  example,  is  only  moderately  de- 
vddped  in  his  head,  and  inferior  in  size  to  Benevolence;  and 
be  in  fact  told  us  that  he  feels  almost  as  much  interest  in  the 
well-beipg  and  Well-doing  of  the  four  hundred  children  at- 
tending bis  schools,  as  he  does  in  that  of  his  own.  We  know 
|hat  he  makes  a  kind  and  indulgent  parent ;  but  the  fieetii^ 
dispkiyed  on  his  part  is  that  of  friendship  rather  than  that 
m^tinctive  sympathy  and  ardent  affection  which  spring  from 
a  powerful  Philoprogenitiveness.  He  maintains  that  anger  is 
not  a  natural  emotion  ;*  and  his  Destructiveness  is  not  large. 
He  conceives  individual  property  to  be  an  institution  which 
the  creation  and  diminishes  the  enjoyment  of  wealth. 


*  His  fvwn  wofdi  an,  thai  angtr  ia  *'  »  feeling  that  will  not  be  fKodnced 
in  man  when  children  shall  be  timined  from  inianqr  wiUiottt  puniahmcnt,  and 
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and  ia  highly  injttrioiiB  to  good  monls;  and  Us  Ao* 
qukitiTeness  is  modemte.  He  regards  the  tendency  to 
Concealment  (legitimately  employed  in  auppressing  impio. 
per  thoughts  and  denrea),  and  abo  Fear,  as  oonseqnon- 
ces  of  igncMnnt  treatment  of  youth ;  and,  in  hb  own  head, 
the  oigansof  Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness  are  not  largely 
devebped.  On  the  other  hand,  he  relies  on  tiie  Love  of  Ap- 
probatbn  as  a  lever  adequate  to  move  the  whole  human  race 
in  any  direction ;  and  in  himself  the  organ  of  this  sentiment  is 
decidedly  large,  as  is  also  that  of  Benevolence.  In  the  In- 
tellectual  region  the  Knowing  organs  are  well  developed ;  and 
in  his  present  institutioQ  ample  gratification  for  these  fiscukies 
is  provided  in  maps,  pictures,  objects  of  natural  history,  music, 
Sec  Indeed,  ideas  of  Mnga  which  emit  are  represented  as 
constituting  the  whde  of  certain  knowledge.  The  organs  of 
Causality,  however,  are  decidedly  deficient ;  and  hoaoe  the 
small  figure,  that  ideas  of  relation  which  haveareal,  although 
not  a  corporeal  existence,  make  in  all  his  viewSi  Hence 
also,  the  blindness  to  Causation  which  is  found  in  all  hb 
works,  and  that  peculiarity  of  hb  written  compositions  of  pro- 
pounding statements  and  assertions  without  adequate  connect- 
ing links,  and  nevertheless  representing  the  whole  as  a  chain  of 
demonstrative  reasoning.  To  us  his  writings  appear  as  a 
colkctioQ  of  isolated  and  oft^i  contradictory  propostticwis, 
when  to  himself  they  appear  the  closest  logical  deductions. 
He  views  the  human  mind  through  the  Knowing  faculties, 
and  sees  it  asa  *<pasnve  compound,^*  while  a  person  endow- 
ed with  Causality  in  an  adequate  d^ree  intuitively  percaves 
it  to  ooonst  of  a  joombinationof  acAve  ^aerenieff  wUch  may  be 
regulated,  but  not  extirpated  or  fSsafaioned  entirely  according 
toourwill.  The  organs  of  Hope,  Veneration,  and  Conscien. 
tiousness  are  well  developed,  and  Firmness  b  decidedly  laige; 
and  most  anoerely  do  we  acknowledge  the  purity,  disinterest- 
edness,  and  CLoellence  of  the  motives  by  which  he  b  actuat- 


tui|^l  to  ttsdctrtma  the  gwcnl  priadplcB  And  dctsfl  of  the  fbnnfttioii  of  the 
*  Mr  (hPMi  aovedds,«— *^  Fonned  by  tniniog  and  educetioii  to  become  aetiTe 
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edy  and  bear  testimony  that  he  has  done  much  good  at  New 
Lanark^  and  set  a  valuable  example  in  education  to  sodety 
at  large.  He  possesses  the  elements  of  a  practical,  although 
not  of  a  speculative  or  philosophical  understanding ;  and, 
under  the  direction  of  good  feeling,  acts  right  in  a  great 
many  instances  where  he  reasons  wrong.  His  possession  of 
a  weUndeveloped  organ  of  Veneration  has  been  objected 
to  us,  seeing  that  he  is  not  greatiy  cfisposed  in  favour  of 
religion.*  Every  phrenologist  knows  that  this  faculty  gives 
the  feeling  of  deference  and  respect  in  general,  and  that 
religum  is  only  <me  of  the  ways  in  which  it  may  he  m»> 
nifested.  If  his  Causality  had  been  large,  it  would  more 
probably  have  taken  that  direction.  We  have  not  enjoyed 
sufficient  opportunities  of  observing  the  private  life  of  Mr 
Owen  to  be  able  to  point  out  its  influence  on  his  hdbitual  feel- 
ings,  farther  than  that  it  shews  itself  in  a  req)ectful  deference 
which  cbaracteriaes  his  general  deportment  in  society.  Were 
this  oigan  smaU  in  Mr  Qwen^s  head,  the  other  organs  re- 
maining the  same,  there  would  be  more  vivid  and  less  ami- 
able manifestations  of  Self-esteem,  Firmness^  and  Love  of 
Approbation. 

Having  thus  considered  the  new  arrangements  as  they  are 
calculated  to  affect  the  various  primitive  faculties  of  the 
mind^  and  aooounted  for  their  rise  by  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  Mr  Owen^s  mind,  we  should  proceed  to  discuss  the 
{noof  which,  he  adduces  in  support  of  the  paramount  effect 
of  Gtnsmnstances  in  controlling,  modifying,  or  extirpating 
these  powers.  The  proof  to  which  he  refers,  is  the  lustory 
of  eveiy  tribe  and  nation,  ancient  and  modem.  But  the 
discusskm  of  these  topes,  together  with  the  statement  of  our 
own  views  of  the  most  eligible  mode  of  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  human  race,  must  be  postponed  till  .our  next 
Number. 


*  Ifr  Owm  nyiy— ^*  Of  whal  he  ooaiid«B  eiror  m 

The  notes  on  ie  three  iMt  pages  axe  firom  the  pen  of  Mr  Owen;  the  other 
pages  he  has  not  seen,  bnt  the  notes  oo  them  an  wHtten  hy  one  of  his  most  in- 
tslUgent  disciplM. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

BUilKS,  FOX,  ANP  FITT, 

To  <ft^  Editor  of  the  Phrenolqgicai  Journal. 

£kii,-^I  shall  make  no  apology  for  offbring  to  your  notice* 
^he  following  brie{^  and,  I  dotibt,  imperftet  sketoh  of  the 
chacacten  of  three  of  the  most  eminent  i|ien  which  modern 
times  have  produced,  exj^Aoied  according  to  the  prinoiplea 
of  phrenology.  Although  their  names  are  neoeisarily  am«* 
necked  with  political  recollections,  I  shall  idlude  to  them 
without  a  spark  <^  feeling  of  a  political  tendency ;  having  no 
reason  for  choosing  them  as  the  snlgeots  of  pppsideratioii, 
except  that  the  conspicuous  part  they  aei^  in  puUio  life  has 
rend^ed  the  niore  prominent  points  in  each  nmversaUy 
known  4nd  understood.  I  mean  those  three  QntivaHed 
orators  and  distinguished  statesmen,  <}ie  glofy  of  Bnglish 
eloquence,  Burke,  F<Mt,  and  Pitt 

I  shidl  begin  with  Mr  Burke,— and  both  from  what  we 
know  of  the  talents  he  evinced,  and  from  a  mask  of  his  fore- 
head  in  the  collection  of  the  Phrenological  SoGiet|y,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  say,  that  he  probably  possessed  a  greater  va^ 
riety  of  intellectufd  power ;  or,  to  speak  phnnolagiGaUy,  that 
in  him  the  intellectual  organs  w^e  mcnre  equally  devdoped 
than  in  either  of  the  other  two  illustrious  persons.  The  mask 
shews  nearly  an  equal  proportion  both  of  thekaowingand  re** 
fleeting  organs,  and  of  those  leading  to  a  taste  in  the  fipe  arts. 
Compamofi,  Caujofify,  WUy  amd  Mealit^f  are  alLlnjge,  and 
neaiiyin  equal  proportion,  and  ZAli^gfiifl^ispaieticulady  large. 
In  a  bust,  of  which  the  society  also  ponesses  a  o^y,  there 
appMm  the  same  fine  and  equable  devriopmcnt  both  of  sen- 
timents and  propensities.  We  cannot,  however,  tniat.  to 
tins  as  being  perfectiy  correct ;  as  we  know  that  statuaries, 
though  they  may  (^ve  the  general  form  of  the  head,  seldom 
pay  any  attention  to  particular  developments.  From  hb 
writings>  howevery  and  various  traits  of  character  exhibited 
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in  h»  Hfe,  we  may  be  entitled  to  infer  some  part  of  his  de- 
vcjupment  with  oonnderaUe  oerlaintj.    He  oertatfnly  poa* 
wened  greBA  S^egium  md  L(we  ^  ApprobaHon.    His  am-* 
bkion  and  deam  to  shine  in  eloquence  and  in  discourse,  pro^ 
eeeded  from  the  latter;— 4iis  irritability  of  temper,  when  his 
oimuons  were  questioned  or  disr^arded,  from  the  former. 
His  Fimmesa  does  not  appear  to  have  been  laige,  of  wlucb 
▼arioas  instances  may  be  given  in  his  want  of  oomnumd  and 
of  fceliag;  and  his  whole  writings  shew  a  deficiency  of  CoHm 
eaOraiiveneM.    He  is  eloqu«it  and  brilliant  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  illustrations  flow  upon  him  with  a  copiousness 
that  is  equally  deli^tful  and  surprifflng ;  but  there isa  want 
of  precisicm  and  lopcal  sequence  in  his  argument,  and  an 
utter  disregaxd  of  metibod.    In  perusing  his  qieeches,  weare 
often  daszled,  sometimes  instructed,  but  seldom  entirely  con- 
vinoed.  AU  this  furnishes  a  probable  explaiiation  of  the  unde- 
maUelaet,  that  Mr  Burke,  with  all  the  talents  he  possessed, 
did  not  produce  that  mighty  ^fect  which  was  to  have  been 
expected.    He  neverrose  to  be  aleader,  even  in  the  party  to 
which  he  first  belonged ;  he  quarrelled  with  that  party  and 
left  diem,  without  ever  obtaining  the  confidence  of  any  other ; 
and  he  was  at  last  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of 
accepting  a  pension  from  that  government  and  that  ministry, 
whose  measures  and  whose  influence  it  had  been  the  business 
of  his  whole  previous  life  to  oppose  and  to  subvert. 

But  I  shall  not  trust  in  delineating  his  character,  even  to 
the  knowledge  of  facts  which  are  now  matters  of  history.  I 
shall  take  the  characters  drawn  of  him  by  two  of  his  intimate 
friends  and  contemporaries,  who  will  not  be  considered  as 
any  way  wanting  in  perspicacity  or  candour.  I  allude  to 
no  less  persons  than  Dr  Johnson  and  Dr  Goldsmith.  The 
former  is  recorded  to  have  said,  that  <<  no  one  could  be  five 
**  minutes  in  the  company  of  Mr  Burke,  though  a  perfect 
^'  stranger  to  him,  and  merely  driven  to  take  shelter  under 
*^  the  same  shed  with  him  during  a  shower  of  rain,  without 
^<  discoverii^  that  he  was  the  greatest  genius  in  the  world*'" 
This  eMctly  oorreqponda  with  what  has  been  nientioned  of 
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equal  and  full  derelopment  of  all  the  inteUedual  foculUes, 

8o  that  iio  subject  opuld  come  wrong  to  him,  joined  to  a 

very  large  endowment  of  Language  and  Love  of  Approbation, 

pcompting  him  to  display  on  all  occasions  the  whole  stores 

of  his  mipd.    €roldsmith  stat^  this  peculiarity  in  a  single 

line,  with  his  usual  felicity,  when  he  tells  us,  in  his  poem 

called  *^  Retaliation,^  that  ^'  Burke  shall  be  tongue  with  the 

garnish  of  brainsJ^    He  afterwards,  in  the  samejeu  d'eyniif 

goes  more  minutely  into  his  character,  and  points  out,  with 

almost  phrenological  precision,  both  its  exoellenciies  and 

defects: 

Hops  lies  our  good  Edmund,  who^e  geoius  was  such. 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much ; 
Who,  bom  for  the  uoiverMe^  narrowed  his  mind. 
And  to  party  gave  np  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
Though  firau^t  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his  throat 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townsend  to  lend  him  a  vote— 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining. 
And  thought  of  convincing,  when  they  thought  of  dining. 

Though  equal  to  all  things— for  all  things  unfit. 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman — too  proud  for  a  wit ; 
For  a  patriot  too  cool — for  .a  drudge  disobedient. 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient. 
In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemployed  or  in  plac^  sir. 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

I  have  said  that  this  description  is  almost  phrenological. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  such  as  will  at  once  suggest  to  a  phrenolo- 
gist the  combination  of  elemental  qualities  from  which  it 
proceeds ;  and  it  corresponds  exactly  with  the  development 
we  have  mentioned-— with  some  peculiarities  which  we  have 
no  other  means  of  ascertaining.  The  last  six  lines  are  pe- 
culiarly striking : 

Though  equal  to  all  things-^for  all  things  unfit 

.  This  corresponds  with  what  has  been  stated,  of  his  possess- 
ing every  intellectual  talent,  without  that  endowment  of 
ConcerUriUiveness  and  Firmness  which  should  determine  his 
.genius  steadily  to  some  particular  object : 

Too  nice  for  a  statesman— 

His  very  refined  taste,  proceeding  from  great  Ideality,  and 
a  great  endowment  of  the  superior  sentiments,  must  have 
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diflguked  him  mth  the  idsigiiifioaiit  deCiuls  and  petty;  resa^ 
tion^  and  croeaea  which  invariably  attach  themadyea  to  the 
real  fauainesa  of  life-*of  the  higheat  no  less  than  of  the 
lowest  kind,  in  this  working-day  world.  Persons  of  phdn 
intellect,  (I  mean  no  disparagement),  like  Joseph  Hume  or 
the  late  Mr  Whitbread,  who  are  not  seduced  from  their 
path  by  any  glittering  conceits,  and  who  are  gifted  with 
much  Firmness  and  Concentratiyeness,  will  be  much  better 
fitted  for  the  ta»ks  they  respecdydy  undertake,  than  a  man 
of  the  varied  talents  and  refined  temperament  of  Biirke: 

Too  prond  for  a  wit 

Though  pre-eminently  fitted  to  shine  in  the  ranks  of  litera- 
ture, or  any  department  to  which  he  thought  fit  to  direct  his 
talents,  his  Self-esteem  was  too  great  to  make  him  satisfied 
with  this  sort  of  distinction.  He  aspired  at  being  a  leader 
and  a  light  in  politics  ;  and  abandoned  the  sqpure  haven  of 
fiterature  for  the  stormy  sea  of  state-intrigue,  in  which  he 
must  frequently  have  been  jostled  by  minds  of  less  refined 
construction  : 

For  a  patriot  too  cool— - 
He  possessed  too  little  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  to 
fit  him  for  being  the  orator  of  the  mob.  He  could  not,  at 
least  it  would  be  quite  foreign  to  his  nature  to  roar  at  the 
hustings,  to  flatter  the  passions  of  the  multitude  at  public 
meetings,  or  to  rant  about  liberty,  tyranny,  and  usurpation, 
at  public  dinners : 

For  a  drudge  disobedient 

Hia  Self-esteem,  which  we  have  already  seen,  must  have 
been 'large,  would  make  it  equally  unpalatable  to  him 
to  cringe  to  power,  or  to  lend  himself  unreservedly  as  the 
tool  of  a  party.  In  short,  he  would  neither  be  led  nor 
driven,  either  in  the  opinions  he  was  to  hold,  or  the  con* 
duct  he  was  to  pursue,  without  knowing  the  reason  why : 

And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient. 

He  poBsessed  too  great  Conscientiousness  to  follow  his  party 
all  lengths,  when  he  thought  them  in  the  wrong.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  this  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  his  qiiar- 


fdimg  Willi,  and  flqtemioli  from,  Mr  Vco^  I  iwiiiife 
ntt  liere  irhiA  of  them  ^4$  dbaoluldjr  in  the  rij^l;  hut 
I  beHeve  no  one  will  d^,  tbtt  ICr  Burke  acted  Ob  tbis 
oodnida  from  li  coliBGientiotia  r^vd  16  wblit  he  thm^gkt 
was  light,  Uiou^h,  ^rhaptH  Ibeie  Wa«  alao  in  h>s  ooHfekaet 
mote  irriUtitm  than  can  be  juadified,  or  ibaA  ^tA  t^aUed  fok^ 
by  this  Mitifliient  donb.  This  imtation  I  attribute  to  bia 
SelC^steem  and  Love  of  Approbaliotti  Which  were  wounded 
by  Mr  Fox^s  otrntenqptookia  treatment  of  Ihe  |«iliciples  and 
views  eontained  in  his  famolia  ^  BeAections  on  the  Bevohi^ 
**  tion  in  France.** 

The  wh(de  character  affords  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
great  importance  of  Firmness  and  Concentrativeness  in  ena- 
bling the  intellectual  powers  to  work  with  full  effect ;  and, 
upon  the  whcde,  we  may  apply  to  it  what  was  said  by  die 
dying  Israel  of  his  first-born«— *^*  Reuben^  thou  art  my  mi^t 
*^  and  the  be^nning  of  my  strength,  the  excellency  of  dign>- 
^<  ty,  and  the  excellency  of  power.  Unstable  as  water,  thou 
*^  shalt  not  exceL** 

It  is  important  to  observe  the  contrast  between  the  other 
two  characters,  for  they  were  contrasted  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree.  I  never  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  Mr  Pitt, 
but  I  once  enjoyed  the  high  gratification  of  hearing  a  speech 
from  his  great  rival,^-and  never  will  the  impression  which 
it  made  be  effaced  from  my  mind.  I  can  compare  its  effect 
to  nothing  more  apt  than  to  that  of  being  in  a  storm  at  sea. 
It  seemed  to  rouse  and  stir  up  every  faculty  and  feeUng  of 
the  mind  to  the  most  intense  state  of  excitement,  accompa- 
nied with  that  kind  of  glorying  and  sense  of  inward  giieat- 
neiBS  diaracteristic  of  the  true  sublime,«-as  if  there  was  a 
feding  of  an  increase  of  personal  dignity,  even  in  the  bdng 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  hearing  sudi  a  man.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  his  public  speitking  Mr  Fox^s  ideas  and  words 
did  not  begin  to  flow  readily  until  he  had  raised  himself  into 
a  state  of  exisiteflie&i  almoat  resembUng  rage,  aiid  ihai  then 
they  came  upon  him  with  a  rapidity  nearly  too  greal  for 
utterance.  This  was  9aftd  to  IbnA  a  stidkitg  contnist  to  the 
mildness,  the  stiavity  ant)  urblunty  of  his  tiianners  in  pnvMe 
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life)  )9rh0te  he  k  known  to  hATe  beeii  as  much  bdoved  hj  his 
^KiteiMd  fimidsf  as  he  was  admired  and  idolised  by  his  party 
aa  a  puUic  kJeidtr.  These  ofqpoaite  qualities,  which  he  thOs 
displayed,  ^ae  easily  exjdained  on  the  phrenolc^ical  system, 
•by  suppoaiog,  #hait  must  have  been  the  fact,  that  he  pos- 
sessed at  6iice  a  great  devdopmeht  of  CombodTeness  and  Ifo- 
sirytttiveness^  and  also  of  Benevolence  The  one  of'  theae 
•  ^piiUitiee  does  not,  as  has  been  said^  neutralise  the  othen,  as 
aii  ftlkafi  and  an  acid :  tiiey  remain  both  of  them  In  hi^  ac- 
tivity in  bUe  and  this  same  character,  Maet  altemately5  or 
at  one  and  the  saine  time.  Destructiveness  may  ofiCen  conte 
in  aid  df  Benevolence^  or  of  lustioe,  or  of  the  odier  superior 
sentiments  resistilig  every  spedes  of  fraud,  Oppression,  and 
WTon^.  Thus,  in  the  character  given  of  himself  by  Job,  be 
'Bkf%  **  1  brake  the  jaws  of  the  wicked,  and  plucked  the 
<«  bpott  otit  of  his  teeth^  It  is  evident  from  tihe  busts  of 
-Mr  Fox,  and  also  from  what  is^  known  of  his  life  and  chara^ 
-ter,  that  he  bad  a  considerable  share  cf  the  lower  propensi- 
ties, as  well  as  of  those  higher  powers  which  aidd  dignity  to 
character ; — and  in  him,  at  least  in  the  latter  parts  of  his  fife, 
these  lower  powers  added  a  force  and  an  overwhelming  en- 
et^  to  his  mind,  whidi  otherwise  it  could  not  have  pos- 
sessed. His  speaking  was  also  characterized  by  very  com- 
sidemble  Ideality  and  Hope,  and  probably  a  grpat  endow- 
ment of  tfie  Love  of  Approbation.  The  former  quality. 
Ideality,  cultivated  by  a  classical  education,  conferred  such 
-a  portion  of  refined  tsiste,  as  would  prevent  him  from 
ofeniUng,  even  in  the  midst  of  what  appeared  the  uncon- 
-^otled  bursts  of  pasnon,  and  to  infuse  into  all  his  concep- 
tions  the  glow  of  genius  and  the  splendour  of  eloquence.  To 
a  great  endowment  of  Hope,  joined  with  Benevolence,  it  wa6 
probably  owing,  that  this  great  man  was  led  to  form  too  flatteiv 
ing  expectations  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  to  the  woiid 
and  thecause  of  liberty,  by  what  took  place  at  the  first  break- 
ing  out  of  the  French  revdution,  and  to  see,  amidst  all  the  hor^ 
Tors  and  the  blood  of  that  distracted  period,  symptoms  of  the 
ccmimencement  of  a  new  and  abetter  order  of  things,  the  d<HriW 
mi  of  tjnranny,  and  the  regeneration  and  ultimate  happifiess 
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of  a  ukighty  people.  To  his  Benevofenoe  we  must  oerUunljr 
attribute  the  ultimate  success  of  that  great  measure  whidi 
fortned  the  glory  of  his  last  short  administration,  the  abdi- 
tioa  of  the  dave  trade,  a  measure  which,  had  he  never  ao- 
eomplished  any  thing  else,  was  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  world.  But  much  of  what  he  did  is 
certainly  also  to  be  traced  to  the  Love  of  Approbation,  his 
affiibility,  so  contrary  to  the  distance  and  hauieur  of  his  great 
rival,  and  his  descending  on  many  occasions  to  gratify  the 
humours  of  the  lower  orders,  in  a  manner  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  conndered  derogatory  to  hia  dignity  by 
the  statelier  and  more  reserved  t^nper  of  the  other. 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  peculiar  character  of  Mr  Pitt, 
as  shewn  both'  in  his  conduct  and  in  his  eloquence,  a  phre- 
nologist would  certainly  attribute  Co  him  an  intellect  p«ie» 
trating  and  acute,  but  not-  vety  philosophical  or  profound^ 
He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  d^ree,  the  tact  of  discrimina- 
tion  of  character,  and  of  suiting  his  arguments  to  the  feel- 
ings and  views  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
The  mask  taken  from  his  forehead,  after  death,  (in  the  So- 
ciety's Collection,)  shews  a  full  IftdividuaUty  and  large  Com-^ 
parison^  two  powers  which  are  essential  for  this  sort  of  tact, 
and  ofthe  most  eminent  use  to  a  public  speaker.  HisCoti^oft. 
ty  and  WU  do  not  seem  to  be  equally  large,  and  Idealikf  does 
not  appear  to  be  developed  in  any  remarkable  degree.     This 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  character  of  his  eloquence, 
which  was  more  distinguished  for  acute  observation  and  co- 
piousness of  illustration,  than  for  any  profound  or  original 
views  of  political  economy  or  of  human  nature.     In  his  con- 
duct as  a  minister,  he  was  naturally  averse  from  entertaining 
new  views  in  the  science  of  government,  or  from  entering 
upon  untried  and  untrodden  paths;  but  preferred  to  follow 
in  the  tracks  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  wisdom  of 
preceding  ages,  and  rendered  safe  by  many  examples.    His 
Caiuiiou89te9S  was  probably  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
Mr  Fox,  and  his  Hope  smaller,  which,  joined  to  the  consti- 
tution of  his  intellect  as  above  explained,  would  render  him 
mcHre  inclined  to  keep  the  beaten  path,  and  to  avoid  experi- 
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meau  in  legtsbtkm.  But  what  gave  to  his  other  powers, 
BOoh  as  they  are,  the  oommandiiig  influence  which  he  so 
loi^  retained  over  the  councils  of  the  nation,  was  his  pos- 
aessing  (as  I  conclude  that  he  must  have  possessed)  together 
with  a  very  large  Sdf^eHeemj  a  much  superior  endowment 
of  Se^€9Uem  and  FirmnesSj  than  dther  of  the  other  two 
great  men.  To  the  first  of  these  qualities,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  prodigious  confidence  which  he  possessed  in  the 
able  sufficiency  of  his  own  talents,  his  taking  upon  himself 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  responsible  duty  of  the  public  business, 
and,  like  an  easton  monarch,  not  bearing  a  brother  near  the 
throne.  To  the  last  is  to  be  ascribed  that  invincible  spirit, 
which  was  ndther  to  be  shaken  by  adverse,  nor  cajoled  by 
a  prosperous  state  of  the  public  fortunes,  that  immoveable 
fortitude  which  enabled  him  to  hold  on  his  course,  and  to 
wnMntiun  his  jJan,  like  ^*  Teneriffe,  or  Atlas,  unremoved,^ 
in  tile  midst  of  a  more  formidable  opposition  at  home,  and 
a  more  appalling  array  of  danger  from  abroad,  than  ever 
it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  minister  of  Britain  to  en- 
counter. He  seemed,  in  short,  as  little  moved  by  the  at- 
tacks upon  himself  and  his  administration  as  rocks  are^ 

When  angiy  bOIows  split  themsdveB  against 

Thdz  flinty  ribs,  or  as  the  moon  is  moved 

When  wolves,  with  hunger  pined,  howl  at  her  hrightneas. 

He  must  also  have  possessed  a  great  Concentrativeness^  a 
quality  which  is  eminently  conspicuous  in  his  speeches,  where 
he  displayed  the  talent  of  keeping  his  attention,  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  steadily  directed  towards  one  point,  nev^r 
wandering  from  the  path  of  strict  logical  sequence,  and  bring- 
ing aiguments  and  illustrations  from  all  possible  sources  to 
bear  upon  his  original  proposition,  so  that  nothing  was  in- 
troduced extraneous  to  the  subject,  or  which  did  not  ulti- 
matdy  tell  in  the  winding  up  of  his  peroration.  The  de^ 
acription  which  has  been  given  us  even  of  his  gestures  and 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  his  ri«ng  in  his  emphasis,  and  mouth, 
ing  his  syllables  with  the  most  distinct  enunciation,  is  quite 
Vol.  I.— No  II.  a 
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correspondent  with  those  qualities  of  mind  ^ch  have  been 
ascribed  to  him.  We  may  add,  that  the  bust  which  is  in 
the  Society^s  ooUection,  coincides  most  remarkably  with  this 
supposed  development,  those  parts  of  the  head  in  the  re- 
gions of  Nos.  S,  10,  and  18,  being  evidently  very  fully  de- 
veloped, while  those  of  the  animal  propenaties  are  very  little 
so,— another  circumstance  which  is  also  quite  conformable 
to  his  character. 

Now  it  may  be  asked,  not  whether  any  of  the  metaphysi- 
cal systems  of  mind  furnish  a  better  account  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  differences,  which  appear  in  those  three 
great  men,  but  whether  they  furnish  us  with  any  account  al 
all  of  those  differences  ?  Surely  it  will  not  be  said,  that  this 
is  a  useless  or  an  uninteresdng  study.  ^*  The  proper  study 
*'  of  mankind  is  man,^  and  this  is  not  merely  acknowledged 
in  words,  but  we  see,  by  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  every 
thing  that  promises  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  nnnd 
and  the  feelings  of  man,  what  a  strong  hold  it  takes  upon 
our  hearts  and  imaginations.  We  love  to  observe  the  pro- 
gress from  infancy  to  manhood,  and  to  see  the  powers  of  an 
extraordinary  mind  gradually  develop  their  great  energies* 
To  use  the  words  of  an  eloquent  writer,  ^^  we  delight  to 
watch,  fold  by  fold,  the  buckling  on  of  the  celestial  pan- 
oply, and  to  witness  the  leading  forth  of  that  chariot, 
*^  which,  borne  on  irresistible  wheels,  and  drawn  by  steeds  of 
'*  immortal  race,  is  to  crush  the  necks  of  the  mighty,  and 
<<  sweep  away  the  serried  strength  of  armies.'*^  Phrenology 
does  this  in  a  degree  that  never  has  been  accomplished,  or 
even  attempted,  by  any  other  system.  It  lays  open  to  us 
the  mechanism  of  this  celestial  armour, — takes  it  to  pieces, 
and  shews  us  the  wonderful  adaptatbn  of  each  part  to  its 
several  end,  and  the  admirable  fitness  oi  the  whole  for  the 
work  it  has  to  accomplish;  and  hence  arises  one  of  the 
strongest  presumptions  that  it  is  not  the  invention  of  man, 
but,  in  reality,  the  production  of  a  divine  Artificer. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  T. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

ON  THB  ORGAN  AND  FACULTY  OP  CON8TRUCTIVBNESS. 

Ix  our  first  Number  we  stated,  that  the  facts  on  which  phre- 
nology is  founded,  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  them ;  and  we  selected  a 
single  faculty  and  organ,  that  of  Destructiveness,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  and  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  evidence  on  which  it  is  admitted,  as  a  primitive  pro- 
pensity of  the  mind.  We  shall  now  treat  of  Constructive- 
NESS  in  the  same  manner ;  and  ^ve  first  Dr  Grall^s  account 
of  the  discovery  of  the  organ,  and  of  some  of  the  facts  on 
which  he  founds  his  belief  in  it ;  secondly,  we  shall  state 
part  of  the  evidence  on  which  we  ourselves  are  disposed  to 
admit  such  a  propensity  and  organ ;  and,  lastly,  notice  some 
facts  in  human  nature,  altogether  independent  of  phrenology, 
which  may  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  probabiUty  of 
their  existence.  Dr  Gall'^s  account  of  Constructiveness  oc- 
cupies sixteen  quarto  pages,  so  that  we  are  necessarily  com- 
pelled greatly  to  abridge  his  statements.  He  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  discovery  :— 

When  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  talent  for  con- 
struction, manifested  by  some  individuals,  he  had  not  dis- 
covered the  fact,  that  every  primitive  faculty  is  connected 
with  a  particular  part  of  the  brain  as  its  organ ;  and  on 
this  account,  he  directed  his  observations  towards  the  whole 
head  of  great  mechanicians.  He  was  frequently  struck  with 
the  circumstance,  that  the  head  of  these  artists  was  as  large 
in  the  temporal  regions  as  at  the  cheek  bones.  This,  how- 
ever, although  occurring  frequently,  was  not  a  certain  and 
infallible  characteristic ;  and  hence,  he  was  led  by  degrees 
to  believe,  that  the  talent  depended  on  a  particular  power. 
To  discover  a  particular  indication  of  it  in  the  head,  he 
made  acquaintance  with  men  of  distinguished  mechanical. 
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genius,  wherever  he  found  them ;  he  studied  the  forms  of 
their  heads,  and  moulded  them.  He  soon  met  some  in  whom 
the  diameter  from  temple  to  temple  was  greater  than  that 
from  the  one  zigomatic  bone  to  the  other ;  and  at  last  found 
two  celebrated  mechanicians,  in  whom  there  appealed  two 
swellings,  round  and  distinct  at  the  temples.  These  heads 
convinced  him,  that  it  is  not  the  circumstance  of  equality 
in  the  zigomatic  and  temporal  diameters,  which  indicated  a 
genius  for  mechanical  construction,  but  a  round  protube- 
rance in  the  temporal  r^on,  situated  in  some  individuaia 
a  little  behind,  in  others  a  little  behind  and  above  the  eye. 
This  protuberance  is  always  found  in  concomitance  with 
great  constructive  talent,  and  when  the  zigomatic  diameter 
is  eqiud  to  it,  there  is  then  a  parallelism  of  the  face;  huty 
as  the  zigomatic  bone  is  mat  connected  with  the  organ>  and 
projects  more  or  less  in  different  individuals,  this  form  of 
countenance  is  not  an  invariable  concomitant  of  constructive 
talent,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  de* 
velopment  of  the  organ.* 

Having  thus  obtained  some  idea  o£  the  seat  and  external 
appearance  of  the  organ,  Dr  Gall  assiduously  multiplied  ob- 
servations. At  Vienna,  some  gentlemen  of  distinction  brought 
to  him  a  person,  concerning  whose  talents  they  solicited  hia 
ojnnion.  He  stated  that  he  ought  to  have  a  great  tendency 
towards  mechanics.  The  gentlemen  imagined  that  he  was 
mistaken,  but  the  subject  of  the  experiment  was  greatly 
struck  with  this  observation :  He  was  the  famous  painter 
Unterberger.  To  shew  that  Dr  Gall  had  judged  with  per- 
fect accuracy,  be  declared  that  he  had  always  had  a  passion 
for  the  mechanical  arts,  and  that  he  painted  only  for  a  liveE- 
hood.  He  carried  the  party  to  his  house,  where  he  shewed 
them  a  multitude  of  machines  and  instruments,  some  of 
which  he  had  invented,  and  others  improved.    Besides,  Dr 


*  In  the  piftteb  and  busts  pubfished  in  this  eonntrf^  the  sigan  is  plaeed  too 
low,  and  too  &r  forwaid.  In  a  gieat  variety  of  instances,  we  have  found  it  very 
distinctly  narked,  a  little  upwards  and  backwards  from  the  situation  in  the 
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Oall  reniarksi  that  the  talent  for  dengn,  so  essential  to  a 
painter,  is  connected  with  the  organ  of  Constructiyeness,  so 
that  the  art  which  he  practised  pubUcIy  was  a  manifestation 
of  the  faculty. 

Dr  Scheel  of  Copenhagen  had  attended  a  course  of  Dr 
GalFs  lectures  at  Vienna,  from  which  he  went  to  Rome. 
One  day  he  entered  abruptly,  when  Dr  6.  was  surrounded 
by  his  pupils,  and  presenting  to  him  the  cast  of  a  skull, 
asked  his  opinion  of  it.    Dr  6.  instantly  said,  that  he  '*  had 
never  seen  the  oi^gan  of  Constructiveness  so  largely  deve- 
loped as  in  the  head  in  question.'**    Scheel  continued  his 
interrogatories.     Dr  Gall  then  pointed  out  also  a  large  de- 
velopment of  the  organs  of  Amativeness  and  Imitation. 
^'  How  do  you  find  the  organ  of  Colouring  ?^  I  had  not 
previously  adverted  to  it,^  said  Gall,  **^  for  it  is  only  mo- 
derately devdoped.^     Scheel  replied,  with  much  satisfac- 
tfOD,  <<  that  it  was  a  cast  of  the  skull  of  Raphael.^    Every 
reader,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  celebrated  genius, 
wilj  perceive  that  Dr  GalPs  indications  were  exceedingly 
diaracteristic.     Casts  of  this  skull  may  be  seen  in  the  Plue- 
Qologicd  Society^s  collection,  and  also  in  De  Ville^  in  Lon- 
don, and  O^mlTs  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  organs  mentioned 
98  large  will  be  found  very  conspicuously  indicated.     That 
of  Constructivoiess  in  particular  presents  the  round  elevated 
appearance  above  described,  as  the  surest  indication  of  its 
presence  in  a  high  degree. 

Several  of  Dr  Gall^^s  auditors  spoke  to  him  of  a  man  who 
was  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  talent  for  mechanics,  and 
he  described  to  them  before  hand  what  form  of  a  head  he 
ought  to  have,  and  they  went  to  visit  him :  it  was  the  in- 
genious mathematical  instrument-maker,  Lindner,  at  Vienna; 
and  his  temples  rose  out  in  two  little  rounded  irregular  pro- 
minences. Dr  Gall  had  previously  found  the  same  form  of 
head  in  the  celebrated  mechanidan  and  astronomer  David, 
frare  Augustin,  and  in  the  famous  Voigtkender,  mathe- 
matical  instrument-maker.  At  Paris,  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  then  minister  of  Austria,  wished  to  put  Drs  Gall  and 
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Spurzheim  to  the  test.  When  they  rose  from  table,  he  con- 
ducted Dr  Gall  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  shewed 
him  a  young  man :  without  speaking  a  word,  he  and  the 
Prince  rejoined  the  company,  and  he  requested  Dr  Spurz- 
heim to  go  and  examine  the  young  man^s  head.  During 
his  absence,  Dr  Gall  told  the  company  what  he  thought  of 
the  youth.  Dr  S.  immediately  returned,  and  said,  that  he 
believed  him  to  be  a  great  mechanician,  or  an  enunent  artist 
in  some  collateral  branch.  The  Prince,  in  fact,  had  brought 
him  to  Paris  on  account  of  his  great  mechanical  talents,  and 
supplied  him  with  the  means  of  following  out  his  studies. 

Dr  Gall  adds,  that  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  whole  course  ci 
his  travels,  he  had  found  this  organ  developed  in  mechani- 
cians, architects,  designers,  and  sculptors,  in  proportion  to 
their  talent ;  for  example,  in  Messrs  Fischer  and  Zauner, 
sculptors  at  Vienna;  Grosch,  engraver  at  Copenhagen;  Plotz, 
painter;  Hause,  architect;  Block,  at  Wurzbourg;  Canova; 
MuUer,  engraver ;  Danecker,  sculptor,  at  Stuttgaidt ;  Bau- 
mann,  engineer  for  mathematical  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments ;  in  a  young  man,  whose  instruction  the  late  Sang  of 
Wurtemberg  intrusted  to  M.  Danecker,  because  he  had  re- 
marked in  him  a  great  talent  for  mechanics :  in  M.  Hdssldn, 
of  Augsbourg,  who,  in  1807,  had  constructed,  from  simple 
description,  a  hydraulic  b6lier,  which,  with  a  descent  of  two 
feet,  raised  water  more  than  four  feet ;  in  Ottony  and  Pfug, 
at  Jena ;  Hueber,  designer  of  insects,  at  Augsbourg ;  in 
Baader  and  Beichehbacher,  at  Munich ;  in  Baron  Drais, 
inventor  of  the  velociped,  and  of  a  new  system  of  calcula* 
tion.     In  Br^guet  and  Bonier,  at  Paris,  &c.  &c. 

Dr  Spurzheim  mentions  the  case  of  a  milliner  of  Vienna, 
who  was  remarkable  for  constructive  talent  in  her  art,  and 
in  whom  the  organ  is  very  large.  A  cast  of  her  skull  is  in 
the  Phrenolo^cal  Society^s  collection,  (skulls.  No  5,)  and  it 
presents  an  appearance,  in  this  particular  part,  reaembling 
RaphaePs. 

Dr  Gall  mentions,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  po- 
sition of  this  organ  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  cb  account 
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of  the  dUferent  disposition  of  the  convolutions,  their  small 
size,  and  the  total  absence  of  several  of  them  which  are 
found  in  man.  The  organ  of  Munc  in  the  lower  crea- 
tures is  situated  towards  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  eye- 
brow, and  that  of  Constructiveness  lies  a  little  behind  it. 
In  the  hamster,  marmot,  and  castor,  of  which  he  gives 
plates,  it  is  easily  recognised ;  and  at  the  part  in  question, 
the  skulls  of  these  animals  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each 
other.  In  the  '^  rongeurs,*"  the  organ  will  be  found  im- 
mediatdy  above  and  before  the  base  of  the  zigomatic  arch, 
and  the  greater  the  talent  for  construction,  the  more  this 
r^on  of  their  head  is  projecting.  The  rabbit  burrows 
under  ground,  and  the  hare  lies  upon  the  surface,  and  yet 
their  external  members  are  the  same.  On  comparing  their 
skulls,  this  region  will  be  found  more  developed  in  the  rab- 
bit than  in  the  hare.  The  same  difference  is  perceptible 
between  the  crania  of  birds  which  build  nests,  and  of  those 
which  do  not  build.  Indeed  the  best  way  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  appearance  of  the  organ  in  the  lower 
animals  is  to  compare  the  heads  of  the  same  species  of  ani- 
mals which  build,  with  those  which  do  not  manifest  this  in- 
stinct; the  hare,  for  example,  with  the  rabbit,  or  birds 
which  make  nests  with  those  which  do  not. 

Thus  far  Dr  Gall.     Our  own  belief  in  this  faculty  and 

m 

oigan  is  founded  on  the  following,  among  other  observations: 
The  organ  is  very  largely  developed  in  Mr  Brunell,  the 
celebrated  inventor  of  machinery  for  making  blocks,  for  the 
rigging  of  ships,  by  means  of  steam ;  and  who  has,  besides*, 
shewn  a  great  talent  for  mechanics  in  numerousdepartments  of 
art.  HismaskisNolOofthePhrenoIopcalSociety^scollection. 
It  is  large  in  Edwards,  an  eminent  engraver  (mask  No  II), 
in  Wilkie  (No  19),  Haydon  (20),  and  J.  F.  Williams  (21), 
celebrated  painters ;  in  Sir  W.  Herschell  (42),  whose  great 
discoveries  in  astronomy  arose  from  the  excellence  of  his 
telescopes  made  by  his  own  hands ;  and  in  Mr  Samuel 
Joseph,  an  eminent  sculptor  (No  48).  In  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Raeburn,  who  was  bred  a  goldsmith,  but  became  a 
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painter  by  the  mere  impulse  of  nature,  without 
and  without  opportunities  of  study,  we  observed  it  large. 
We  have  found  it  large,  also,  in  Mr  Scoular,  a  very  pro- 
misuig  young  sculptor,  who  displayed  this  talent  at  a  very 
cc^^y  ^>^*  We  have  noticed  it  large  in  all  the  eminent 
operative  surgeons  of  this  city,  in  our  distinguished  en- 
gravers, such  as  Mr  James  Stewart,  Mr  lizars,  and  Mr  C. 
Thomson ;  and  also  in  the  most  celebrated  cabinet-makers, 
who  have  displayed  invention  in  their  art  We  have  ob- 
served it  and  Form  lai^  in  a  great  number  of  children  who 
were  fond  of  dipping  and  drawing  figures.  A  member  of 
the  Medical  Society,  some  years  ago,  read  an  essay  against 
phrenology  to  that  body.  He  asked  a  phrenologist  to  take 
tea  with  him,  and  thereafter  to  go  and  hear  the  paper. 
During  tea  his  son  entered  the  room,  and  his  lady,  pointing 
to  the  child,  said  to  the  phrenologist,  ^<  Well,  what  do  you 
*^  perceive  in  this  head  ?^  The  phrenologist  replied,  ^'  Form 
*^  and  Constructiveness  are  large,  and  he  oug^t  to  dip  ot 
**  draw  figures  with  some  taste.'*' — "  Very  correct,^  answered 
the  lady,  and  produced  several  beautiful  spedmens  of  hi» 
ingenuity  in  this  respect.  Her  husband  observed,  that  <<  it 
^^  was  a  curious  coinddence,^  and  proceeded  to  read  his 
paper,  and  remains,  we  believe,  an  opponent,  but  a  cour- 
teous one,  to  this  day.  One  fact  is  no  evidence  on  which  to 
found  bdief,  but  it  ought  to  lead  to  observation,  while  the 
author  of  the  essay  condemned  phrenology  on  argument 
alone.  The  writer  of  this  article,  many  years  ago,  and 
before  he  knew  phrenology,  employed  a  tailor,  who  spoiled 
every  suit  of  clothes  he  attempted  to  make ;  and  he  waa 
obliged  to  leave  him  for  another,  who  was  much  more  suc- 
oessfid.  Both  are  still  alive,  and  he  has  often  remarked, 
that  in  the  former  the  organ  in  question  is  very  defective, 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  amply  developed.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  possess  a  cast  of  the  head  of  a  very  ingenious 
friend,  distinguished  for  his  talents  as  an  author,  who  has 
often  compliuned  to  us  of  so  great  a  want  of  constructive 
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ainlity,  that  be  found  it  difficult  even  to  learn  to  write ;  and 
in  his  head,  although  large  in  other  dimensions,  there  is  a 
conspioous  deficiency  in  the  region  of  Constructiveness. 
To  these  negative  instances  fall  to  be  added  the  casts  and 
sktdls  of  the  New  Hollanders  in  the  Phrenological  Society^s 
collection.  These  are  all  renuvkably  narrow  in  the  situa- 
tion of  this  organ ;  and  travellers  have  reported,  tbat  the 
constructive  arts  are  in  a  lowar  condition  with  them  than  with 
almost  any  other  variety  of  the  human  race.  Contrasted 
with  them,  are  the  Italians  and  French.  An  accurate  and 
intelligent  phrenologist  authorises  us  to  state,  that  during 
his  travels  in  Italy,  he  observed  a  full  development  of  Con- 
structiveness to  be  a  general  feature  in  the  Italian  head ;  and 
we  have  observed  the  same  to  hold,  but  in  a  less  degree,  in 
the  French.  Both  of  these  nations  possess  this  organ  in  a 
higher  degree  than  the  English  in  general.  Individuals, 
among  the  latter,  are  greatly  gifted  with  it,  and  the  nation 
in  genend  possesses  high  intellectual  organs,  so  that  great 
discoveries  in  art  are  made  in  this  country  by  particular  per- 
sons, and  speedily  adopted  and  carried  forward  by  those 
whom  they  benefit ;  but  the  natural  taste  for  works  of  art, 
and  the  enjoyment  derived  &om  them,  are  here  less  in  degree 
and  less  general  than  in  France,  and  especially  than  in  Italy. 
The  busts  of  eminent  artists  of  former  ages  display  also  a 
great  development  of  this  organ ;  in  particular,  in  the  bust 
of  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  church  Santa  Croce  at  Florence, 
the  breadth  tram  temple  to  temple  is  enormous.  The  re- 
flecting organs,  also,  situated  in  the  forehead,  and  likewise 
Ideality,  in  him  are  very  large ;  and  these  add  understand- 
ing and  taste  to  the  instinctive  talent  for  works  of  art,  con- 
ferred by  Constructiveness. 

When  Dr  Spurzheim  was  in  Edinburgh,  in  1817,  he 
vi^ted  the  work-shop  of  Mr  James  Mylne,  brass-founder,  a 
gentleman  who  himself  displays  no  small  inventive  genius 
in  his  trade,  and  in  whom  Constructiveness  is  largely  de- 
veloped, and  examined  the  heads  of  his  apprentices.     The 
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following  is  Mr  Mylne'^s  account  of  what  took  place  upon 
the  occasion : 

**  On  the  first  boy  presented  to  Dr  Spurzheim,  on  his  entering 
**  the  shop,  he  observed,  that  he  woold  excel  in  any  thing  he  was 
**  put  ta  In  this  he  was  perfectly  correct,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
<' cleverest  boys  I  ever  had.  On  proceeding  farther,  DrS.  re- 
*^  marked  of  another  boy,  that  he  wodd  make  a  good  workman. 
**  In  this  instance  also  hi»  observation  was  well  founded.  An 
**  elder  brotlier  of  his  was  working  next  him,  who,  he  said,  would 
''  also  turn  out  a  good  workman,  but  not  equal  to  the  other.  I 
''  mentioned,  that  in  point  of  fiict  the  former  was  the  best,  al- 
<<  though  both  were  good.  In  the  course  of  farther  obsma^ 
*'  tion,  Dr  S.  remarked  of  others,  that  they  ought  to  be  ordi- 
**  nary  tradesmen,  and  they  were  so.  At  last  he  pointed  out  one, 
**  who,  he  said,  ought  to  be  of  a  different  cast,  and  of  whom  I 
''  would  never  be  able  to  make  any  thing  as  a  workman,  and  this 
''  turned  out  to  be  too  correct ;  for  the  boy  served  an  apprenticeship 
'^  of  seven  years,  and  when  done,  he  was  not  able  to  do  one-third 
**  of  the  work  perfonned  by  other  individuals,  to  whose  instruction 
"  no  greater  attention  had  been  paid.  So  much  was  I  struck  with 
''  Dr  Spurzheim's  observations,  and  so  correct  have  I  found  the 
"  indications  presented  by  the  organization  to  be,  that  when  work- 
'*  men,  or  boys  to  serve  as  apprentices,  apply  to  me,  1  at  once  give 
''  the  preference  to  those  possessing  a  large  Constructiveness ;  and 
**  if  the  deficiency  is  very  ^^reat,  I  would  be  disposed  to  decline  re- 
**  ceiving  them,  Ming  convinced  of  their  inability  to  succeed." 

Dr  Gall  mentions,  that  at  Mulhausen,  in  Switzerland,  the 
manufacturers  do  not  receive  into  their  employment  any 
children  except  those  who,  from  an  early  age,  have  displayed 
a  talent  for  the  arts  in  drawing  or  clipping  figures,  because 
they  know,  from  experience,  that  such  subjects  alone  become 
expert  and  intelligent  workmen. 

These  are  positive  facts  in  regard  to  this  organ.  We 
shall  now  notice  a  few  circumstances,  illustrative  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  talent  for  construction,  as  a  distinct  power  of 
the  mind  apart  from  the  general  faculties  of  the  understand- 
ing, from  which  the  reader  may  form  an  opinion  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  phrenological  views  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  common  phenomena  of  human  nature. 

Among  the  lower  animals,  it  is  clear  that  the  ability  to 
construct  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  endowment  of  under- 
standing. The  dog,  horse,  and  elephant,  who  in  sagacity 
approach  very  closely  to  the  more  imperfect  specimens  of 
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the  human  race,  never,  in  any  circumstances,  attempt  a 
work  of  art.  The  bee,  the  beaver,  the  swallow,  on  the 
contrary,  with  far  less  general  inteUect,  rival  the  productions 
of  man.  Turning  our  attention  to  man,  we  observe,  that 
while  among  the  children  of  the  same  family,  or  the  same 
school,  some  are  fond  of  a  variety  of  amusements  uncon- 
nected with  art,  others  constantly  devote  themselves,  at 
their  leisure  hours,  to  designing  with  chalk  various  objects 
on  the  boards  of  books,  walls,  paper,  &c.,  or  occupy  them- 
selves with  fashioning  in  wax  or  clay,  or  clipping  in  paper, 
the  figures  of  animals,  trees,  or  men.  Children  of  a  very 
tender  age  have  sometimes  made  models  of  a  ship  of  war, 
which  the  greatest  philosopher  would  in  vain  strive  to  imi- 
tate. The  young  Vaucanson  had  only  seen  a  clock  through 
the  window  of  its  case,  when  he  constructed  one  in  wood, 
with  no  other  utensils  than  a  bad  knife.  A  gentleman,  with 
whom  we  were  intimately  acquainted,  invented  and  con- 
structed, at  six  years  of  age,  a  mill  for  making  pot-barley, 
and  actually  set  it  in  operation  by  a  small  jet  from  the 
main  stream  of  the  Water  of  Leith.  Lebrun  drew  designs 
with  chalk  at  three  years  of  age,  and  at  twelve  he  made  a 
portrait  of  his  grandfather.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  at  thir- 
teen, constructed  an  ingenious  machine  for  representing  the 
course  of  the  planets.  Michael  Angelo,  at  sixteen,  exe- 
cuted  works  which  were  compared  with  those  of  antiquity. 

The  greater  number  of  eminent  artists  have  received  no 
education  capable  of  accounting  for  their  talents ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  have  frequently  been  compelled  to  struggle 
against  the  greatest  obstacles,  and  to  endure  the  most  dis- 
tressing privations,  in  following  out  their  natural  inclinations. 
Other  individuals,  again,  educated  for  the  arts,  on  whom 
every  advantage  has  been  lavished,  when  destitute  of  genius, 
have  never  surpassed  mediocrity.  Frequently,  too,  men, 
whom  external  circumstances  have  prevented  from  devoting 
themselves  to  occupations  to  which  they  were  naturally  in- 
elined,  have  occupied  themselves  with  mechanics  as  a  pas- 
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time  and  amusement.     An  eminent  advocate  at  the  Sooti^ 
bar,  on  whom  Constnictiveness  is  very  largely  developed,  in- 
formed us,  that  occasionally,  in  the  very  act  of  composing  a 
written  pleading  on  the  most  abstract  questions  of  law,  vivid 
conceptions  of  particular  pieces  of  mechanism,  or  ol  new  ap- 
plications of  some  mechanical  principle,  dart  into  his  mind,  and 
keep  their  place  so  as  to  interrupt  the  current  of  his  volun. 
tary  thoughts  until  he  had  unbodied  them  in  a  diagram  or 
description,  after  which  he  is  able  to  dismiss  them  and  pro- 
ceed with  his  professional  duties.     Leopold  the  Ist.,  Peter 
the  Great,  and  Louis  XVI.  constructed  locks.     The  organs 
of  Constructiveness  were  largely  developed  in  the  late  Lord 
President  Blair  of  the  Court  of  Session,  as  i^pears  from  a 
cast  of  his  head  and  statue,  and  also  from  his  portraits ;  and 
we  have  been  informed,  that  he  had  a  private  workshop  at 
Avondale,  in  Linlithgowshire,  in  which  he  spent  many  hours 
during  the  vacations  of  the  Court  constructing  pieces  of  me- 
chanism with  his  own  hands.     The  predilection  of  such  indi- 
viduals for  the  practice  of  mechanical  arts  cannot  reasonably 
be  ascribed  to  want,  or  to  their  great  intellectual  faculties ; 
for  innumerable  objects  more  directiy  fitted  to  gratify  or 
relieve  the  understanding  must  have  presented  themselves  to 
their  notice  had  they  not  been  led  by  a  special  liking  to  the 
course  they  followed,  and  felt  themselves  inspired  by  a  par- 
ticular talent  for  such  avocations.     Not  only  so,  but  we  see 
examples  of  an  opposite  description;   namely,  of  men  of 
great  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  intellect  who  are 
wholly  destitute  of  manual  dexterity.     Lucien  and  Socrates 
renounced  sculpture,  because  they  felt  that  they  possessed  no 
genius  for  it.     M.  Schurer,  formerly  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Strasburg,  broke  every  article  he  touched. 
There  are  persons  who  can  never  learn  to  make  a  pen  or 
sharp  a  razor ;  and  Dr  Gall  mentions,  that  two  of  his  friends, 
the  one  an  excellent  teacher,  the  other  ^^  grand  ministre,^ 
were  passionately  fond  of  gardening,  but  he  could  never 
teach  them  to  engraft  a  tree.    As  a  contrast  to  these,  men 
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of  oonndienUe  mechanical  dexterity  are  frequently  found  to 
be  femarkably  destitute  of  talent  for  every  other  pursuit)  and 
to  possess  vefy  limited -understandings. 

Cases  of  disease  also  tend  to  prove  that  Construetiveness 
depends  on  a  special  faculty,  and  is  not  the  result  merely  of 
general  intellect.  Dr  Bush  mentions  two  cases  in  which  a 
talent  for  deogn  had  unfolded  itself  during  a  fit  of  insanity ; 
and  he  adds,  that  there  is  no  insane  hospital  in  which  exam- 
ples are  not  found  of  individuals,  who,  although  they  never 
shewed  the  least  trace  of  medianical  talent  previously  to  thdr 
loss  of  understanding,  have  constructed  the  most  curious 
machines,  and  even  ships  completely  equipped.  These 
cases  are  at  utter  variance  with  the  notion  that  the  intellec- 
tual Acuities  produce  this  talent ;  for  in  them  they  were  de^ 
ranged,  while  they  accord  with  the  phrenological  doctrine  of 
this  power  depending  on  a  separate  faculty  and  organ  which 
may  remain  sound  when  the  others  are  diseased.  Fodere, 
in  his  Traits  du  Goitre  et  de  la  Cretinisme,  p.  133,  remarks, 

*'  That^  by  an  ioezplicable  singularity^  some  of  these  individuals 
**  (Cietins)^  endowed  with  bo  w«ik  minds,  are  born  with  a  particular 
"  talent  for  copying  paintings,  for  rhyming,  or  for  music.  I  have 
''  known  several  who  taught  themselves  to  play  passably  on  the  or- 
"  gan  and  harpsichord ;  others,  who  understood,  without  ever  having 
*'  had  a  master^  the  repairing  of  watches^  and  the  construction  of 
''  some  pieces  of  mechanism." 

He  adds,  that  these  powers  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  in- 

teDect, 

"  for  these  individuals  not  only  could  not  read  books  which  treated 
*'  of  the  principles  of  mechanism,  mais  ils  etaient  deroutis  lorsqu'on 
**  en  paruat,  etnete perfedianaierU Jamais" 

Construetiveness  confers  only  the  power  of  constructing  in 
general,  and  the  results  which  it  is  capable  of  producing  are 
influenced  by  other  faculties.  For  example,  intellect  alone, 
with  extreme  deficiency  of  Construetiveness,  will  never  enable 
an  individual  to  become  an  expert  mechanician ;  but,  if  the 
development  of  Construetiveness  be  equal  in  two  indivi- 
duals, and  the  intellectual  organs  be  large  in  the  one  and 
snudi  in  the  other,  the  former  will  accomplish  much  higher 
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designs  than  the  latter;  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  The 
primitive  talent  for  construction  is  the  same  in  both ;  but  the 
one,  by  means  of  reflection,  is  endowed  with  the  perception 
of  the  relation  of  means  to  an  end,  and  hence  is  able  to  select 
from  the  wide  circle  of  nature  and  of  art  every  object  and 
appliance  that  may  extend  and  elevate  his  conceptions  and 
their  execution,  while  the  latter  is  limited  to  a  mere  me- 
chanical talent  like  that  displayed  by  the  beaver,  the  spider, 
or  the  bee,  admirable  in  itself  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  never 
stretching  beyond  imitation  of  objects  previously  existing. 

The  DIRECTION  of  Constructiveness  depends  also  upon 
the  other  faculties  with  which  it  is  combined.  The  greatest 
development  of  this  organ  would  not  be  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  musical  instrument-maker  without  Tune  to  judge  of 
tones.  Constructiveness,  with  Number  and  Size  large,  would 
constitute  a  good  mathematical  instrument-maker.  Con- 
structiveness, Ideality,  and  Veneration,  would  prompt  the 
possessor  to  design  places  of  religious  worship.  Join  Con- 
structiveness with  much  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness^ 
and  delight  would  be  experienced  in  making  ships  of  war^ 
cannons,  mortars,  or  bomb-shells.  Constructiveness  com- 
bined with  Secretiveness,  Imitation  and  Form  large,  give  a 
talent  for  sculpture ;  add  Colouring,  and  a  genius  for  portrait- 
painUng  is  produced ;  add  Locality,  and  a  talent  for  land- 
scape painting  is  the  result.  The  organs  of  Size,  Lower  In- 
dividuality, and  Locality,  all  large  (indicated  by  a  general 
fulness  of  the  head  at  the  top  of  the  nose),  combined  with 
Constructiveness,  are  essential  to  a  genius  for  opercUing  ma- 
chinery in  contradistinction  to  still  mechanism.  We  have 
observed,  that,  where  the  former  organs  were  large,  the  in- 
dividual was  fond  of  every  thing  connected  with  weight,  mo- 
mentum and  motion,  and  delighted  in  machines  in  which 
active  powers  and  principles  were  displayed.  If  Construc- 
tiveness was  also  larger,  he  could  embody  his  conceptions  in 
models  made  by  his  own  hands;  but  if  this  organ  was 
small,  he  was  obliged  to  resort  \o  other  individuals  to  execute 
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hid  inventioDs.  On  the  other  hand,  where  Construcdveness 
was  huge  and  these  organs  small,  we  have  observed  the  ten- 
dency to  be  towards  drawing  or  architecture,  or  some  other 
form  of  still-life  mechanism,  with  little  interest  in  machinery 
in  motion.  In  Mr  James  Milne^s  son  this  combination  oc- 
curs ;  and,  while  we  have  seen  specimens  of  his  talents  in 
drawing,  without  teaching,  we  have  been  informed  that  he 
has  yet  displayed  no  partiality  for  the  kind  of  mechanism 
connected  with  motion. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF  PHRENOLOGY  ON  A 

VOYAGE. 

26^  Ja/nuary  1824. 
Ma  Editor,— One  of  the  most  instructive  and  dehghtful 
occupations  which  a  phrenologist  can  have,  and  one  which 
can  never  fiiil  him,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  society  of 
friends  or  of  strangers,  of  the  learned  or  of  the  iUiterate,  is 
that  of  observing  peculiarities  of  development,  and  of  trac- 
ing the  varied  natural  language  and  outward  manifestations 
of  the  predominant  faculties  in  the  looks,  gestures,  speech, 
and  conduct  of  those  with  whom  he  may  come  in  contact. 
Indeed,  I  have,  ever  since  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
sdence,  found  it  to  be  the  most  desirable  travelling  compa^ 
pion  a  man  can  have.  By  its  means  the  phrenologist  de- 
rives both  profit  and  pleasure,  where  another  man  finds  only 
dulness  and  ennui.  Place  him,  for  instance,  in  a  stage- 
coach, or  in  a  steam-boat,  among  strangers,  he  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  passing  his  time  to  his  satisfaction.  He  sets  about 
ascertaining  what  his  companions  are,  not  by  asking  their 
names,  places  of  abode,  and  professions,  as  is  the  custom  in 
France,  but  by  inspecting  their  development,  the  indications 
afforded  by  which  he  knows  to  be  the  best  and  truest  certificate 
of  their  intellectual  talents,  moral  qualities,  and  he  regulates 
bis  conduct  accordingly.  If  he  finds  a  youth  with  an  enormous 
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endowment  of  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  whd 
seems  to  demand  the  homage  of  all  about  him,  and  to  think 
himself  the  most  important  person  present,  the  phrenologist, 
knowing  from  what  his  airs  proceed,  instead  of  taking  of- 
fence, treats  him  according  to  his  real  merits,  and  probably 
amuses  himself  with  studying  the  peculiar  combination  of 
faculties  which  mark  his  character.  If  he  finds  another 
man  who  contradicts  every  word  that  is  said,  and  shews  him- 
self obstinate  in  maintaining  a  disputed  point,  the  phrenolo- 
gist regards  this  as  springing  from  a  large  endowment  of 
Combativeness  and  Firmness,  and,  aware  that  argument  only 
serves  to  inflame  these  already  too  active  propensities,  he 
mildly  states  his  opinion,  and  leaves  his  Mend  to  keep  that 
which  he  believes  to  be  right.  If,  again,  he  meets  with  a 
person  in  whom  Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  and  Self- 
esteem  are  large  in  proportion  to  Conscientiousness  and  In- 
tellect, he  can  see  no  harm  in  these  degenerate  days  in 
guarding  against  such  trifling  accidents  as  the  disappearance 
of  his  purse  or  his  watch.  Or  if  he  finds  a  man  with  small 
Comparison  and  Causality  and  a  small  head,  he  will  not  try 
to  talk  with  him  on  metaphysics  or  political  economy;  at 
least,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  new  ideas.  But  I  must 
stop  my  iUustrations  to  come  to  the  proper  business  of  this 
letter,  which  is  simply  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  cerebral 
development  and  manifestations  of  an  individual  whose  cha* 
racter  I  had  Idusure  to  study  during  a  pretty  long  voyage  in 
a  ship  in  which  he  was  captain  and  I  a  passenger.*  The 
configuration  of  his  head  was  calculated  to  .strike,  but  by  no 
means  to  delight,  the  observer.  He  soon  saw  the  worsts 
however,  and  he  could  act  accordingly.  Subjoined  is  a 
note  of  the  development,  which,  from  actual  examination^ 
I  know  to  be  correct : 


No  1.  AmatinDefis,  snudL 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness,  large. 

3.  ConcentratxYeness,  rather  fiill. 

4.  AdhesWeiiett,  rather  small. 

5.  CombatiTeness,  rather  large. 


No  6.  Destmctiveneaa,  very  Ufge. 

7.  Constructivenets,  large. 

8.  AcquisitiTeness,  do. 

9.  SecretiyeDCM,  full. 

10.  SdAesteem,  very  large. 


*  The  facts  sUted  in  this  lettcf  are  not  fictitious. — Bditor. 


r 
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No  93.  Coloar,  folL 
84.  Locafity,  luge. 
95b  Order,     *) 
96.  Tiiiie«       f  „_^^ 
27.  Number,  f  "«^^««« 

98.  Tone,      j 

99.  LMiguige,  large. 

30.  CompeiiBOD,  richer  ftilL 

39.  Wit,         j   ^^ 
33.  Imitation,  fulL 
84.  Wonder,  large. 


No  11.  Love  «r  Apptobatido,  nrthsr 
large. 
18.  Oaatioiiaiiees,  very  large. 
IX  Bcaofolanoe,  large* 
I4b  Vencratioii,  not  large. 
1&  Hope,fti]L 
16b  Ideality,  floalL 

17.  Conadentioiisnen,  do. 

18.  Tizmneea,  yerjr  large. 

I».jiidivjdiulit7,lav 

90.  Form,     ^ 

91.  Size,        >  radier  large. 
.     99.  W^^  j 

.    I  diall  add  a  few  remarks  on  .the  manifestations  of  his  pre- 
dominant faculties. 

Amativeness  is  marked  rather  small^  and  it  b  a  curious 
fiBBture  in  a  saik>r*s  life,  that,  notwithstanding  the  license 
allowed  on  board  of  ship,  and  the  little  delicacy  displayed 
in  the  chcnce  of  tenns  or  modes  of  speech  by  sailors  in 
general,  our  captain  scarcely  ever,  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  voyage,  qpoke  a  word  under  the  impulse  of  this  organ 
•which  could  offend  the  most  delicate  ear.  In  him  this  refine- 
ment was  the  more  remarkable,  as,  from  his  rudeness  and 
coarseness  of  character,  it  was  less  expected. 

>  Adheoveness  was  rather  small,  and  the  only  manifestation 
refSerafale  to  this  faculty  was  immoderate  laughter  at  his 
farother  having  been  seized  by  the  press-gang,  and  carried 
on  board  the  tender  as  a  deserter,  when  he  himself  was  the 
person  they  wanted.  He  reck^med  this  a  capital  joke,  and 
deli|^ted  to  tdl  it. 

Combativeness  rather,  large.  The  fibre  was  long,  but 
there  was  little  breadth  in  this  region.  Its  manifestations 
wese  not  remarkable. 

Pestrucdveness  and  Self-esteem  were  both  very  large, 
and  the  former,  was  used  as  an  instrument  for  gratifying  the 
thirst  for  power,  arising  from  a  large  development  of  the 
latter*.  When  Self-esteem  is  large,  the  claim  to  superiority 
is  generally  founded  on  those  qualities  which  the  individual 
poaaesaes  in  largest  proportion.  Thus,  when  combined  with 
inteUect  and  moral  sentiments,  the  person  values  himself  on 
intellectual  and  moral  excellence.    When  the  animal  propen- 

Vot.  I.— No  II.  s 
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mAcB  predominate,  the  indiTidual  eeeks  the  grmtiSktItiM  ^df 
his  large  Self-esteem  by  the  infliction  of  misery  upon 
othersi  bb  the  only  means  by  which  he  can  impress  them 
with  a  due  sense  of  his  power  over  them.  .  In  this 
way  the  captain'^s  Self-esteem  and  Destruetiveness  acted 
together  in  great  harmony,  and  Yoited  themsdves  in  ebul- 
litions of  passion  and  rage,  and  a  total  disregard  to  the 
feelings  of.  iAhe^Sp  The  cloven  foot  appeared  the  very 
day  we  sailed,  although  he  was  anxious  to  appear  all  smooth- 
itesi  and  dvility.  Having  been  burned  in  his  preparations, 
the  diip  presented  at  this  time  a  scene  of  turmml  and  ooiiW 
fmnon  fiir  surpasring  any  thing  I  ever  saw,  or  had  an  idea 
bf.  l%e  deck  was  covered  widi  every  sort  of  lumber,  in  the 
midst  of  wh]^9  pigs,  dogs,  hens^  ducks,  and  geese,  were 
joining  the  chorus,  and  increasing  the  chaotic  din  of  a  crew 
in  the  last  stage  of  drunkenness,  every  member  of  whidb.  at* 
tributed  all  the  uproar  to  the  intoxication  of  the  others^  and 
gave  loose  to  his  wrath ;  and  the  noise  caused  by  the  ezpl»> 
Aoh  xii  whidi  was  augmented  ten-fold  by  that  of  some  ua- 
fortunate  biped,  <ir  quadruped,  who  bad  the  misfoitune  to 
he  trampled  upon  at  every  turn.  The  cabin  was  jeov^red 
with  triii^s,  baskets,  barrds,  cooking  utensils,  bedding,  tuu 
9b  as  almost  Co  prevent  locomotion.  In  the  midatnf  tfaia»oiir 
steward  left  us,  on  account  of  his  brother  having  boni  kOkd 
hy  a  fall  £rom  die  yard  of  an  ladiaman  alongside,  and  we 
got  an  Irishman  in  lus  place,  who  had.  never  beol  in  the 
slup  'till  that  moment,  and  who  of  coarse  could  not  know 
Ihe  geograjAy  of  the  lockers,  &c.  even  had  every  tUi^  beea 
in  the  most  perfect  order.  Two  or  three  visifeoirs  remained 
on  board,  and  the  captain  widied  to  shew  off  a  little.  Our 
new  steward  exerted  himself  amaringiy,  but  ca«dd  not  avoid 
a  little  dday  and  occasional  mistakes,  whidi  Solomoii  hmu 
sdf  would  have  committed  in  similar  circumstances*.  Our 
^iqptain,  however,  finding  his  SellE^teem  faoirt  at  the  wsvt  of 
instant  ftilfilment  of  has  orders,  exhauated  hit  Combativeneap 
and  Destnictiveness  upon  poor  Pat  in  cureea  and  bfo#s.  The 


liitMr«  mmmoMB  of  b»¥iiig  werti^  lamaftf  to  thejitipo^t, 
aod  dime  wdl  tpo,  vwy  naturally  fdt  all  h]^  bett(^  fa^Upgff 
VuienMai,  and  vraxed  a  little  hot,  and  threateoed  to  leave  us, 
(«9  we  ^tUl  lay  on  the  tail  of  the  sand-bank  (^  the  harbour.) 
At  datk  he  did  leave  us,  but  vas  pursu^  by  the  eaptaiu, 
oaughts  and  haul^  through  the  water  from  the  one  boat  to 
the  oth^t  aod  again  brought  on  board  with  desperate  threats 
agaiQst  ffurther  misoonduet  In  the  course  of  the  ypyage  the 
^aptaia  itold  us  of  many  feats  in  whieh  he  had  wowded  some 
and  killed  pthera,  but  these  wje  did  not  believe*  He  tol4  ^s, 
f^  iastanee,  that  he  slew  two  biwvadoes  at  Oporto,  and  fw^ 
$h0^  a  Yankee^s  arm  with  a  pistol-ball  at  Neif  Orieaias « 
wd  he  told  us  in  a  few  days  after  we  landed  at  p-<**«-  that 
be  wished  to  get  out  of  the  town  ooe  evening  a£ter  the  gates 
were  ahu^  The  eentinel  refused.  The  captain  wrenphM 
hia  musket  fiom  him  in  the  most  gallant  style,  threw  it  into 
the  eamd,  and  pummelled  him  to  a  jelly,  and  upon  this  W4S 
apprehended,  lodged  in  the  guanl»hoiise  all  nights  whe^  he 
acgat^jied  his  hwaat  with  a  pcaiknife,  ^wore  next  mpmiog  it 
was  a  bayonet-woundt  and  got  off  as  having  acted  in  self* 
detmee.  We  aftesrwards  a^eertaiiied  that  there  was  not  one 
word  of  truljb  in  this  story,  as  he  was  nm  board  of  his  qmu 
vesad  at  the  time  alluded  to  ;  but  it  illustrates  his  character^ 
SKoQone  ooearfpu,  during  the  voyage,  he  fired  a  niuskat  at 
a  Itetch  v^aael  to  make  her  lie^o^  that  ha  might  gfst  a  hwl 
<^h^- 

CoQBiroQliveMssswas  large*  as  ^^e  Fom^  Sm$  I^pca^fy, 
and  Imitation :  these  ^ve  a  liking  fpp  mecha^ic^/i  I  opoe 
f ufiHtioned  him  about  his  tepd^w^^  that  way.  jHia  a^is^er 
Wi$»9  ^^  See  here  what  I  am  worl^Qg  at  JMst  pow,^  ft  the 
sapoe  tim?  producing  ^m  his  popket  /a  handfome  iprooden 
ipa^  frilpiah  he  had  carved  with  his  kpife»  U>  form  port  of  /a 
fimiale  figMie,  Ircxn  which  the  ship  derived  its  pame.    %  s^ 

%amp  pth^  q>OQqpiens  bejnda  thi#- 

]9is  larg9  Af^wifi^ven^ss,  aod  eqpnppus  Salf-^steem,  g^ye 
him  !thf  m^  eov^^  3^1fishpe8^  which,  as  Qopa^ti^p9<- 
Vfm  was  fPpU,  hegriitified  at  any  expepse  ^tjiip  Ihp  ftouts  of 
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the  law,  which  he  said  was  his  only  rule.  The  first  specie 
men  was  an  attempt  to  make  me  pay  one-third  more  passage* 
money  than  the  others,  because,  as  I  lived  at  a  distance  from 
a  seaport,  he  thought  I  would  not  be  able  to  detect  the  im- 
position. In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken.  Having  a 
friend  who  lived  in  that  part  of  the  country,  I  demred  him 
to  make  inquiry  about  the  fare,  &c.,  and  the  captain,  not 
knowing  that  I  was  the  person  for  whom  he  was  acting,*  de- 
manded one-third  less  from  him  than  from  me,  so  that,  on 
comparing  notes,  the  trick  came  out.  His  rapacity  was  evi- 
dent in  all  his  conduct,  and  on  one  occasion  it  shewed  itself 
remarkably.  The  first  day  of  moderate  weather,  after  a 
succession  of  storms  for  upwards  of  three  weeks,  while  a 
very  high  sea  was  still  running,  we  discovered  the  wreck  of 
a  brig,  which  had  suffered  more  than  ourselves,  and  think- 
ing we  could  descry  the  crew  clin^ng  to  the  broken  masts 
and  rigging,  we  bore  down  to  relieve  them,  but  all  were 
gone,  and  the  bulwarks  and  ev^  thing  on  deck  swept  clear 
away.  Having  a  buoyant  cargo,  the  hull  stiD  floated,  and 
was  turned  over  now  on  this  side,  and  now  on  that,  by  every 
succeeding  wave,  and  altogether  presented  a  spectacle  which 
saddened  every  mind  except  that  of  the  captun.  He  alone 
was  bent  upon  plunder,  and  spoke  of  vinting  and  breaking 
up  the  wreck,  but  the  risk  was  so  great,  that  none  of  the 
crew  would  go,  and  he  himself  was  sore  afraid;  but  it 
was  the  subject  of  keen  regret  for  many  days  after :  "  Had 
*^  the  weather  been  more  moderate,  he  would  have  gained 
'^  so  much,  and  so  forth.^ 

His  Secretiveness  was  full,  but  not  predominant.  Had  it 
been  larger  he  would  have  been  ten  times  worse ;  but  he 
generally  betrayed  his  purpose  befwe  he  could  execute  it. 
He  was  full  of  contradiction,  and  did  not  shew  the  tact 
which  Sectretiveness  gives  in  concocting  a  story.  Self, 
esteem  was  enormous,  and  his  whole  life  was  passed  under 
its  influence.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  uttered  a  single  word 
in  the  whole  voyage  which  had  not  a  near  reference  to  him- 
self or  his  interest.     The  love  of  power  was  a  marked  fea- 
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ture  in  his  character,  and  every  means  by  which  he  could 
make  it  be  felt  were  considered  lawful.  If  any  of  the  crew 
seemed  not  to  feel  a  sufficiently  strong  sense  of  his  importance, 
blows  and  abuse  were  bestowed  to  deepen  the  impres^on. 
If  any  of  the  passengers  shewed  an  insensibility  to  his  mag- 
nificence, he  was  assailed  with  what  was  intended  to  be  the 
most  cutting  satire,  with  i^ccasional  threats  of  sending  us. to 
the  forecastle  among  the  crew,  as  he  assured  us  that  every 
thing  was  arbitrary  on  shipboard,  and  subject  to  his  control. 
He  could  command,  he  said,  the  speech,  tJtoughts,  and  be- 
haviour of  every  man  on  board,  sailor  or  passenger.  His 
sadre  was  generally  a  failure,  as  he  had  the  smaUest  possible 
portion  of  wit ;  and  it  connsted  of  pure  emanations  of  Self- 
esteem  and  Destructiveness,  the  snarl  without  the  bite.  If 
he  did  succeed  in  exciting  pain,  or  a  feeling  of  anger,  he  felt 
intense  delight ;  it  was  an  involuntary  acknowledgment  of  his 
power,  the  more  precious  that  it  was  generally  denied.  He 
could  not  bear  contempt.  Coarse  and  ignorant  as  he  was, 
he  seriously  assured  us,  that  he  was  fit  company  for  the 
highest  and  best  society  m  Britain,  and  that  few  were  his 
equals  in  point  of  knowledge;  yet  in  general  he  preferred  the 
company  of  those  he  counted  his  inferiors,  because  his  Self- 
esteem  was  gratified  by  the  deference  which  they  paid  to 
him.  If  he  had  once  uttered  an  opinion,  the  plainest  and 
strongest  facts  failed  to  make  him  avow  his  conviction  that 
it  was  wrong.  He  felt  exceedingly  when  we  put  questions 
to  lus  mate  in  his  presence.  The  latt^  was  an  intelligent, 
worthy,  and  modest  man,  who  generally  gave  us  much 
more  sausfactory  answers. 

Cautiousness  was  so  very  prominent,  that  I  from  the  first 
doubted  much  the  truth  of  a  supposed  resemblance  which 
he  had  discovered  in  himself  to  Nelson,  in  never  knowing 
fear.  Indeed  he  soon  manifested  a  very  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sentiment,  although  necessity  sometimes  forced 
him  to  withstand  danger.  He  avowed  one  day,  that  in  the 
only  battle  he  ever  was  in,  he  felt  a  degree  of  trepidation 
which  was  far  from  pleasant ;  and  afterwards  owned,  that 
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a  mm  having  ctoteed  hb  path  id  ti  nttrhiw  rbad,  and  in  a 
dark  flight,  he  beat  a  t^ifekt  rath^  thai!  venture  to  pa^  it. 
Hk  *^  Wonder,"*  however^  aid^  bis  CAutioushess  on  this 
ttocMon  $  tftt  as  it  iv'as  Wge^  it  alwayil  mys^ed  what  he 
did  not  flefe  clearly.    I  sttw  him  imce^  at  least,  pale  and  flut- 
teHng  Wifli  A  sudden  fri^t    It  WAd  M  siipper-time  only  two 
i^giits  before  w^  mi^  iHth  the  wre<^k.    Ite  went  on  deck 
to  look  ilbout  him  for  a  moment^  and  In  an  instant  returned, 
and  with  n  ti'emuloufei  tdde  ctdled  up  the  mates.    They 
hiist^ied  upf  a  geOd  deal  da^ed^  and  wek«  saluted  with 
<<  breiikers  on  all  sides^^  hot  900  yktdi  6tFi  Mi  ki  the  tftte 
we  weate  moving,  Av^  minutes  mot^  seemed  to  him  suffioent 
to  seal  om-  doom:    The  ^t  mat(^,  hoWet^,  itith  more  self- 
possestton^  thought  that  hbtor^  iire  could  be  eumpunied 
with  breaks  ^  must  hare  gbt  into  the  middle  ot  them 
aeMe  way  br  Otheie  without  damage^  and  thek'efore  we  might 
also  gH  out  again  in  safety,  and  suqpected  that  the  foamy 
i^ypeataace  was  caused  by  phosphorescent  animalculi  in  the 
watery  and  it  proved  to  be  so.     On  coming  down  again, 
tbe  eaptain  still  looked  ghastly  pale,  and  the  £rM  wdrds  he 
uttered  wer^,  ^*  I  never  got  ^uch  a  damncMe  Jrighi  in  ^ 
^  Ujfii^    Upon  being  reminded  of  his  never  having  felt  fear, 
his  would  not  takd  With  the  joke.    His  whole  seamanja^p 
waa  marked  by  Cautiousness,  and  to  this  we  Wei^  partly  iu- 
debted  for  our  dwu  safety.    This  Was  an  example  of  the 
practical  eiflfects  t>f  a  mere  feeling  When  strong  in  the  mind) 
c^en  with  little  itttdlect. 

His  Beuevolence,  with  all  bis  Selfishness,  was  by  no  meana 
a  nonentity.  During  the  stormy  weati^>  wheil  We  invalids 
W€te  ail  Idck,  knd  unable  to  lobk  after  ourtelves,  he  shewed 
oonfideiMUe  sympathy  aUd  kindness  df  feeling,  and  gave  us 
many  little  tUngb,  to  whidi  we  had  lio  claim.  After  We 
Were  so  far  restored  as  to  look  t6  ourselves,  he  Was  less 
scrupulous,  but  occasionally  shewed  touches  of  feelings. 
SveU  here,  however,  he  shewed  his  natture  iu  a  curious 
mahner.  He  had  tWo  kinds  of  wine  on  board,  one  much 
better  than  the  other.    The  best  was  reserved  for  ouir  use, 
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andat  table  Iw  refbaed  to  tiste  it|  and  got  hb  Love  of  AjppfCK 
batiob  gratified  by  our  praises  for  his  kindness*  OUr  bottl« 
was  set  apart  to  distinguish  it,  and  on  several  occasioif  s  ^«iaii« 
tides  disappeared,  nobody  knew  how.  One  day,  hdwevel*^ 
upon  entering  the  cabin  nnexpectedly,  it  was  disooTered  to 
be  the  captain  himself  who  absorbed  it,  and  he  thus  had  the 
manifold  luxury  of  drinldng  the  wine,  of  being  praised  lor 
his  generosity  in  not  taking  it,  and  of  experiencing  a  kind 
of  pleasant  feeling,  arising  from  the  gratification  of  Secre* 
tiyeness.  Acquisitiveness,  and  Self^steem. 

His  Conscientiousness  was  small,  and  the  absence  of  the 
sentiment  was  very  remarkable.  Elill,  steal,  or  destroy, 
but  keep  to  windward  of  the  law,  was  his  text;  and  his 
creed  and  actions  completely  corresponded.  He  took  ^reat 
delight  in  narrating  instances  of  successful  trick  and  deerit 
practised  upon  others. 

Firmness  very  large,  with  his  SeUlesteem,  made  hiiit 
rude,  overbearing,  aiid  in  a  high  degree  obstinate  and  sd6 
willed.  He  never  could  bring  himself  to  ykld  a  disputed 
point,  till  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  he  sometimes  would 
<yim  that  he  had  been  'wrong. 

Ais  Intellect  was  that  of  a  "knowing  kind.  IndiViduaUty 
and  Language  were  large,  with  small  Causality ;  and  it  was 
truly  amazing  to  hear  what  scraps  of  Latin  and  Gredc^ 
anecdotes  and  history,  he  had  collected  together  in  endksa 
Confusion,  without  regard  to  probability,  utility,  or  common 

'  J^atisfied,  from  the  enormons  Self-esteem  aild  Acquisitive*- 
ness,  with  deficient  Conscientiousness,  that  Self-interest 
woiild  ever  be  a  ruling  pasoon  in  tMs  mane's  mind,  aad 
that  it  would  not  be  regulated  by  moral  principte,  fabwevef 
imnkt  it  mi^t  be  smoothed  down  and  masked  ilnder  the. 
ininence  of  Love?  of  Approbation,  Secretiveness,  and  Caxl*' 
tiousness,  wluch  so  ohen  give  an  exterior  deportment  cti* 
culated  to  hide  what  is  going  on  within,  I  wais  on  mf 
guard  agiunst  it  His  Self-esteem,  Firmness,  and  Destruc* 
ttvenese^  gave  him  an  innate  lote  of  power,  and  dtsposition 
to  tyrannize,  which  was  extremely  unpleasiant,  and  he^woidd 
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go  almost  any  length  to  provoke  an  acknowledgment'  of 
superiority,  which,  if  once  accorded,  was  instantly  again  de- 
manded. With  thb  view,  he  often  tried  to  provoke  those 
about  him.  I  knew  well  the  impulses  under  which  he  was 
acting,  and  therefore  was  enabled  tx»  keep  my  temper  almost 
invariably ;  and  knowing,  that,  to  a  large  Seilf-esteem,  con- 
tempt is  the  most  intolerable  of  all  things,  I  often  looked  as 
if  I  did  not  hear  his  sharpest  hits.  At  first  he  took  this 
highly  amiss ;  but  afterwards,  finding  his  efibrts  firuitless, 
and  that  we  would  not  acknowledge  his  importance^  he  be* 
came  more  quiet,  social,  and  forbearing. 

One  great  benefit  arising  from  an  acquaintance  with  the 
new  doctrine  is,  that  it  cherishes  a  spirit  of  toleration  and 
good-will  towards  all  mankind.  Had  I  met  with  such  a 
diaracter  before  I  became  acquainted  with  phrenology,  I 
would  have  had  no  patience  with  him ;  wfaexeas,  knowing 
that  nature  had  endowed  him  with  such  propendties,  and 
that  unfi>rtuiiately  they  had  been  lost  sight  of  in  his  educa* 
tion,  as  in  that  of  most  others,  I  never  suffered  myself  to 
be  angry  or  hasty  with  him,  but  rather  pitied  him.  It  ea- 
abled  me,  also,  to  see  the  propriety  of  never  yielding  to  him 
in  any  of  his  absurd  notions,  when  practically  applied,  and  of 
leaving  him  in  quiet  possesmon  of  them  while  they  remained 
merely  matter  of  opinion.  Yielding  only  increased  his  obsti- 
nacy and  importanice.  He  and  I  soon  carried  on  our  inter- 
coune  very  amicably,  from  understanding  each  other.  He  was 
extremely  fond  of  drawing  a  dreadfully  long  bow,  and  was 
in  every  case  the  hero  of  his  own  story.  From  observing 
his  large  Wonder,  Secretiveness,  Language,  and  Indivi- 
duality, with  small  Ckmscientiousness  and  Causality,  I  was 
from  the  first  inclined  to  receive  his  stories  with  libeial 
abatement,  and  had  ho  reason  to  fear  offending  the  teeiing^ 
of  an  honest  mind  by  doing  so;  and  in  &ct  he  never  shewed 
any  uneasmess  at  the  truth  of  his  statements  being  ques- 
timed.  Want  of  space  has  prevented  me  entering  into 
longer  details  and  illustrations ;  but  should  the  above  be  of 
any  service,  you  are  at  lib^y  to  do  with  it  as  you  see 
proper^MW.  £• 
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1.  BtMLiCAL  FmMMEvra.  By  Miay  Ann  Schim mrIfsm- 
invcx.    Lcmdon,  1881. 

&  T^A^  Habmowy  qfPBRMNOLOQT  wiff^the  Scbiptvile  Doc- 
TBiNE  ^  C(afrmB»ioj9y  (read  bf/bre  Ae  Phrenological 
SocMETVy  HfJih  NmemUr  l8Sa.)  PMiO^  in  the  Chris^ 
tUm  Instructor  Jar  December  182S.  By  Gboeos  Ltok, 
Eaqube. 

Ths  objections  to  phienolpgy  are  gradually  giving  way  to 
the  efforts  of  its  defenders,  and  the  force  of  truth.    Mimy 
whieh  appeared  fonudable  at  a  distance,  have  proved,  on  a 
nearer  approach,  to  be  unsubstantial  vapour.    Those  of 
Maienalism  and  Fatalism  have  in  this  manner  vanished 
away,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  revived.    Another  had  oc- 
curred, which  threw  a  doubt  upon  the  subject  with  many 
pious  and  escdlent  persons ;  namely,  that  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology  were  inoonsistoit  with  an  important  Scripture 
doctrine.     Mr  Lyon  has  brought  this  objection  to  the  test  of 
a  aloae  examination,  and  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  it 
unfounded.    We  do  not  mean  to  give  any  analysis 
paper,  and  notice  it  only  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
nwntioning,  tlyU  there  are  two  principles  admitted  in  all 
phrenological  works,  which,  Mr  Lyon  states,  are  perfectly 
sufficient  to  ex{dain  that  change  of  character  and  conduct 
which  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  religious  truth, 
without  either  resorting  to  a  miracle,  or  supposing  any 
change  in  the  original  faculties.    The  two  principles  are, 
first,  the  different  states  of  relative  acHvify  in  the  organs  of 
the  different  faculties,  which  may  occur  at  different  periods 
of  life ;  and,  secondly,  the  different  direction  which  these 
faculties  may  receive,  according  as  they  are  turned  towards 
worldly  or  spiritual  dgects. 
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We  may  perhaps,  at  some  future  period,  discuss  this  sub- 
ject, which  is  of  great  extent  and  undeniable  importance ; 
but  at  present,  ve  mult  Cotit^t  ourselves  with  quoting  a 
very  interesting  passage  from  the  other  work  referred  to,  in 
which  pbtenology  h  not  merely  asserted  and  mamtamed  by 
Mrs  S.  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine,  .but  used 
to  explain,  certainly  in  the  most  admirable  and  beautiful 
manner,  many  anomalies,  of  which  previeuriy  ho  account 
could  be  given.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  this 
work,  that,  while  phrenology  has  here  been  mxtBamg  imder 
all  manner  of  opposition  and  obloquy,  thiis  lady  refSers  to  it 
as  a  science  in  which  she  seems  to  believe  with  a  confidoice 
as  unwavering  as  that  she  reposes  on  the  system  of  divine 
truth,  which  she  adduces  it  to  illustrate. 

**  The  'Bible/'  says  Mrs  Shimmelpenninck^  ''  ts  the  revdation  of 
**  God,  addMMd  emphaticsUy  to  han.  It  mnsl,  ^bm,  as  to  t«i 
"  stttistaaee,  pentain  all  the  tnith$  of  god;  but, as  to  the  mode  of 
"  setting  them  forth>  it  must  be  calculated  for  their  intended  recU 
"  pient^  man.  Now  man  is  never  happy  unlen  all  his  iacolties  are 
'*  ealled  into  alternate  aetiTity.  It  ig,  tbecefiMi^  obnom  that  the 
''  rerelatiOB  of  God  must  be  made  in  such  a  mode  as  to  addren  itself 
'^  to  all  the  human  faculties,  and  to  afibrd  scope  to  all  the'  human 
''  propensities.  Erery  branch  of  ^he  human  inteHigenees  ttrusf 
«'  tbera  ilad  its  appropriate  olQect^  and  efery  class  of  humaa  lm« 
«'  pukes  must  there  find  an  object,  a  motive,  and  a  sphere  fer  full 
"  exertion  and  activity. 

'  **  Por^  were  this  not  the  case,  there  would  always  ramaia  Mttnf 
<'  unenmgeliaed,  intellectual,  or  moral  fieuAilties,  which  would  bcr 
<'  perpetiuJly  disturbing  and  distracting  the  councils  of  the  mind  ; 
^'  or  some  refractory,  unchristianked  propenrities,  which  woidd  be 
<^  perpetually  snapping  the  tAm  of  hee  ODfttid,.  ijpd  stajrting  aside 
*^  from  that  course  which  the  mind  could  (in  that  case)  poness  na 
''  anpropHate  motives  to  urge  them  to  maintain.  In  the  first  case,' 
«'  the  man  would  resemble  an  equipage,  the  charioteers  of  whMr 
c«  Were  in  a  perpetual  contast  as  to  which  road  to  drive  their  Mahf 
**  In  the  second  sCase,  he  woidd  be  in  the  same  trouble  as  the  driver. 
''  who  should  have  two  or  three  unbroken  horses  yoked  in.  with  ah 
'*  otherwise  well-kppointed  teun.  New,  the  humaa  n^kle  eatf 
«*  never  go  en  wdl,  unkss  Uie  moral  and  intdlectual  flicallk8^(tha 
«  drivers),  and  the  inferior  propensities  (the  steeds  to  be  driven), 
'*  are  all  in  perfect  accordance ;  that  is,  every  fiieolty  and  every 
*•  propensity  hai  its  own  peooBar  aiHL  dnrtiaetiva  omet  ;r  conse^ 
'^  quently  each  ^one  has  its  own  ;E^propriate  class  of  motives,  of 
''which  any  other  faculty  and  propensity 'is  unsusceptible.  But 
€t  every  hcfAtf  and  propensity  have,  like  ifae  limbs,  their  dternote 
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«« iiMHiltY  Ibr  tfXMrtioD  Mni  BtiAiiiff  and  for  mt  But  ■»  iBoiife 
'*  will  bfluenoe  it  longier  than  its  appropriata  famltf  or  propeuity 
^  ii  in  actiHtjr.  Heaca  e?ery  chaivcter  iniiBt  be  in  a  perpetual 
*'  Mate  of  alternation  and  ineonristencji  at  its  Tariout  iMoltiei  and 
'^ propebMiti  rest  or  exert  tlienneiTai;  nnloM  it  be  poanble  to  ind 
^  a  found  of  motivoi  and  olgectB  wbidi  tfaeogfa  addfwed  to  all  the 
"  faculties,  Bhallret  all  bear  upon  one  and  the  aame  end,  and  thus 
**  titaite  their  different  means  and  resources  in  labouring  for  one 
■*  oonmion  ofajeot  On  hating  ftiund,  or  not  haying  found,  mdi  a 
**  stock  of  mo^es,  so  oonnei^i  depends  all  eonristencj  or  iiioen* 
"  sistency  of  ^aracter.  tt  is  owing  to  this  necessity  of  alternate 
^  exertion  and  rest  in  ell  ^e  faculties,  and  owing  to  not  haring 
**  fcond  one  oonittion  object  ftr  these  motives  to  tear  apm,  Aat 
^'  we  so  (rften  behdd  the  most  astonidiing  extremes  in  the  same 
*'  character;  that  we  see  in  the  same  peieon  the  most  astonishing 
**  and  exidted  talents  6fUn  united  witn  the  most  debasing  jnAh' 
**  gacf;  nkji  we  often  observe  the  very  same  thing  in  rsading  the 
"  bidgranhies  of  Jpereons  who  have  afterwards  settled  into  truly  and 
**  exemplarily  rnigious  diancters»  There  ts  often  a  period  ia  the 
**  history  of  such  persons,  when  the  good  ieaten,  the  giace  and 
«  word  of  God,  hmbeen  reeeived  by  seme  of  their  fimoMes,  with^ 
<*  out  having  yet  spread  Itself,  and  farnished  their  apprsariate  sphere 
**  «f  activity  to  alt  the  fiumlttes.  During  this  panod,  in  which  the 
*'  leaven  is  hid  in  the  meal,  befbre  it  is  thoroughly  leavened,  the 
"  cfaamcter  often  exhibits  the  most  monstrous*  contradictory  ex* 
**  amples  of  devotion  and  of  evils;  and  those  who  are  inattentive  to 
*'  the  woridngs  <yf  the  human  mind,  would  oUtea  be  tempted  to  ima»- 
^  ginethose  hypocrites,  whom  a  litUe  patience  would  aoon  exhibit  set^ 
'<  tledCSiristians.  Theoeseis,thatthegvaeeofOoD,orGosiieltnBthf, 
^  are  onl v  as  yet  apprehended  by  some  fliMmlties.  The  recipient,,  in 
^  hfo  aeai,  sets  all  tne  oonveited  ikculties  to  work  together,  and  en^ 
*'  deavoufs  to  stiU  the  ictivitv  of  the  rest  as  he  may.  After  a  time, 
^  however,  the  evangeliied  ncukiee  need  rest,  and  the  unevangob 
«*  lisvd  ones,  weariedof  the  durance  in  which  thejr  have  been  kept, 
^  suddenly  start  up  without  oontrd,  and  phinge  in  headlong  disor- 
^  der:  and  thus  anise  the  alternations  of  aeal  and  lukewananes^  of 
''  love  and  distaste  Air  rdigion,  to  which  new  converts  are-sni^sc^ 
**  till  an  ihar  Ihculties  and  propensities  have  di^ovcred  thar  true 
"  rdigious  object  and  sphere.  Hence  it  fellows,  that  no  aftetiov, 
''  «r  no  taste,  am  be  aiwavs  and  at  all  times  influantml,  that  does 
*'  not  address  all  the  ftauties  and  propensities.  But  revelatfaNi  is 
*'  intend«l  to  be  alwaVs  inittential  :  it  must,  Uien,  be  addnased  to 
**  aH  diA  fhouUies  and  pr^nsfties,  and  furnish  them  all  with  ftiH 
«*  sbope  fer  thrir  activity  j;  and  tills  in  an  eminent  manner  the  rBvdtf- 
^'  Idon  nf  Oon,  and  that  alone^  does. 

**  Agmn ;  some  fkcvdties  and  propensities  an  both  much  more 
**  cbmmonhr  met  witii,  and  much  more  eariy  developed  than  oiiKri. 
**  N#W,  h  u  remarkable,  that  the  mode  in  which  ^truths  of  Gon 
"^M  ]%v«aled  in  Scriptnte.  aS  well  as  iU  docttines,  are  precisely 
'*  UtiBf/M  tb  all  these  mimipKed  wants.  Every  iaailty  and  pro- 
«*  t'ttttity  finds  in  scriptural  tmth  teyghc^ot^est:  tattkoseait 
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ootminoiily  derdoped. 

God  reTeakd  in  Christ,  and  set  forth  not  only  as  Jehovah  in- 
*'  casnaXe,  but  under  the  types  of  Husband^  Father,  Friend,  and 
**  Bivther,  and  Captain  and  Leader  of  his  people,  becomes  an  olgect 
''  within  Uie  gnsp  alike  of  every  devotional  and  devated  feeling  to 
'<  which  the  mtna  can  soar  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet,  and  of 
'f  every  endearing  social  and  affectionate  feeling  which  goes  forth 
<*  with  us  in  the  intercoune  of  lifo.    Our  veneration  here  turns 
'^  from  rank,  from  talent,  and  the  debasing  great  things  on  earth, 
'^  to  receive  its  highest  object  in  God  himaeff.    Our  &th  it  estab* 
*'  lished,  not  on  the  doubtful  calculation  of  human  probaUlities,  but 
<'  on  Hhn  iriio  is  truth  itself.    Our  conscience  is  not  hh  to  waver 
<'  in  the  uncertain  projects  of  expediency  of  causes  in  producing  ef- 
^*  fects,  beyond  the  powers  of  man  to  calculate ;  but  its  fluctuations 
^'  are  at  once  fixed  by  the  unerring  rule  of  right.    Human  caution 
''  and  drcumspection  are  not  the  sport  of  vain  tenors;  but  to  learn 
''  to  Jear  alone  the  Lord  rfHoHt  Idnudf;  and.  He  being  the  only 
<c  fgg.  and  dread,  all^othera  vanish.    Our  determination  is  no  longer 
<<  the  servant  of  idolatrous  aeif»will ;  but  is  detennined,  like  St 
''  Ftaily  henceforth foibiafvnoitfA^ete^/esifr  Christ,amd  kimcru^ 
cUSedj  and  to  live  to  Um  who  died  and  rote  far  iif.    Our  venera* 
tion  b  henceforth  superlatively  fixed  on  that  Parent,  who,  thomgh 
**  ike  maiker  may  forget  the  sucktng  child,  mill  not Jorget  his  children ; 
**  and  who,  Hke  a  true  and  ten<w  Father,  bids  the  bow  of  peace 
''  smile  again  in  beauty,  even  firom  the  frown  of  the  darkest  cloud. 
''  Our  heart  adheres  to  that  Brother  who  wished  to  appeaK  our 
'<  heavenly  Fatfaer^s  wrath,  even  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  blood,-* 
"  to  tluit  Friend  who  came  to  us  in  our  need,  who  Hicketh  cbter 
''  than  a  brother.    Our  heart  is  united  to  that  heavenly  Bridegroom, 
<'  with  whom  the  believer,  being  united,  is  one  spirit.    Our  benevo- 
<*  lenoe  henceforth  no  more  vacillates  between  the  good  and  the  f^ea- 
*^  sure  oH  its  obiects.    It  henceforth  knows  its  own  true  good,  and 
"  the  true  good  of  others.    Its  self-love  and  benevolence  both  re- 
"  orive  accession  and  amalgamation  by  that  one  heart*affecting  con- 
"  sidention,  Christ  died  for  sinner*  !  of  which  number  they  are  and 
**  I  am.    One  blood  has  been  shed,  the  ransom  for  all ;  one  Spirit 
"  is  poured  out,  the  teacher  of  all ;  one  God  is  theFather,  who  ao* 
oepts  all  in  the  one  beloved. 

**  The  revelation  which  informs  us  that  we  are  citizens  ofMonni 
Zimti  the  dbt  qf  the  linng  Got^t  and  which  unfolds  the  wondrous 
**  mystery  of  tne  cross,  and  the  astonishing  Christian  sdieme,  affords 
**  scope  abundantly  fin*  the  fullest  exercise  of  all  the  highest  reflect* 
*'  mg  fooulties.  What  concatenation  of  cause  and  effiactdoes  it  un- 
**  fold !  what  a  wondrous  fbnd  of  comparison  between  things  natural 
^*  and  thtnp  spiritual !  what  a  mine  of  investigation  does  it  discover  I 
«<  aadevery  disooverjr  of  truth  here  brings  with  it  an  accession  of 
'*  love !  All  the  resisting  propensities  of  Destructiveness,  of  Comba- 
'*  dveness,.  which  formerly  grovelled  on  earth,  are  now  used  to  de- 
** stroy  that  evil  self  they  bdbre  defended;  and  become  champions 
''  of  tne  tnidi,  instead  of  the  instruments  of  hatred,  error,  ana  ill« 
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<'  wUL  The  JaculticB  of  calculalioii*  of  order,  &c«  &e.  whkii  fior* 
"  meriy  moved  in  the  service  of  self,  are  no  longer  set  to  work  If^  an 
'^  ilUundentood  covetousneiB ;  but,  by  benevolence,  and  a  thousand 
**  well-QnderBtood  institutions  of  philanthropic  economy,  succeed  to 
**  the  sordid  aocnmulations  of  selfish  gain.  The  same  faculties  of 
''  wandering*  and  ready  perception  and  imitation,  which,  inspired  by 
self,  led  the  wandering  gipay  from  clime  to  clime,  under  a  tnousand 
diaracters  of  imposition,  uispiredby  Benevolence  and  Veneration, 
send  this  indefiitigaUe  missionary  mm  clime  to  dime  on  errands 
''  of  love;  and  in  hn  jonmeyings,  mm  the  Esquimaux  to  the  fens 
*'  ai  Surinam,  firom  the  barbarous  Indian  to  the  dviliaed  Persian, 
enable  him  to  become,  like  St  Paul,  aU  Mn^s  to  all  men,  thai  he 
me^  win  some.  The  same  perceptive  Acuities  of  form,  of  colour, 
of  music,  &C.  which,  inspirod  by  human  Ideality,  so  continually 
<*  chain  the  lovers  of  the  iine  arts  down  to  earth,  beooihe,  by  Uie 
'*  parabolic  style  of  writing,  the  very  means  of  lifting  the  soul  of  the 
<'  believer  to  heaven.  Every  earthly  d>ject,  which  the  natural  man 
"  desecrates,  as  the  means  of  expressing  and  decorating  human  pas- 
''  sions,  the  book  of  God  consecrates,  by  rendering  the  vivid  type  of 
'*  heavenly  truths.  To  the  Christian,  all  the  earth  reflects  heaven. 
"  AU  whidi  isTistUeisthetjrpe  of  that  which  is  invinUe;  and  tem- 
''  poral  things,  touched  by  the  alchemy  of  Scripture  explanation, 
"  become  at  once  holy  andf  spiritual.  And  the  peroepttre  faculties 
**  being  the  most  earhr  devdoped  in  children,  so  Gioo  has  supplied 
"  the  earliest  age  with  this  vast  maeazine  of  living  spiritual  types, 
"  and  with  a  treasury  of  holy  associations  and  instructions,  which 
**  no  beUeving  parent  will  fhii  to  apply ;  knowing  that  feelings  eon* 
'*  nected  with  sensible  associations  are  ever  strongest.  And  last, 
though  not  least,  we  add,  that  the  parabolic  style  of  Scripture  is 
eminently  calculated  not  only  to  spiritualize  the  peroeptire  fieicul* 
ties,  but  the  ideality  of  man :  and  by  thus  doing,  she  oanyerls  into 
the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  of  liofiness,  the  most  dangerous  in* 
'^  struments  of  human  passion.  The  ideality,  whilst  the  slave  of 
"  human  perception  and  passion,  is  ever  chMning  man  down  to  earth 
"  with  gilded  cords,  or  presenting  one  vain  phantom  after  another 
''  to  his  ever-renewed,  but  disappointed  chase.  But  when  ideality 
**  is  once  inn>ired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  case  is  altered :  she  then 
''starts  up  mm  earth,  not  a  demon,  but  an  angd,  in  her  iiatiy» 
«  magnitude.  She  it  is,  who  gives  wings  to  the  soul,  to  bid  her 
''  contemplation  to  soar  from  earth  to  heaven.  She  it  is,  whose 
'*  fidthfiil  and  vivid  mirror  reflects  bade  the  invisible  realities  and 
''joys  of  heaven,  to  those  yet  maning  in  misery  on  earth.  Haw 
"  often  has  she  gladdened  the  heart  and  lighted  up  the  eyes  of  the 
"  wretch,  pining  in  a  dungeon  on  earth,  with  the  bright  (but  no 
"  more  Mght  than  true^  vision  of  heaveiriy  joy  I  How  often  has 
"  she  annihilated  the  pain  of  the  martyr,  by  tranmorting  his  mind 
"  from  the  rack  on  which  he  lay,  to  the  glory  in  whidi  he  &ouId  soon 
partidpate  !  How  base  is  iaeality,  when  she  is  the  magic  painter 
of  human  passion  !  how  exalted,  when  the  vivid  painter  inlisted 
"  in  the  service  of  divine  truth !    Then,  indeed,  does  she  resume  the 
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«(exaitad[MctofgiriQe:pmiuuwiiottot|iM  in  defiuMe  of 

'^  tenpanu  aorrov.'^ 

Let  no  one,  after  reading  this  fine  passage,  affect  to  think 
that  phrenology  is  inconsistent  with  religionf  or  clare  to  a«8ert 
that  it  threatens  the  smallest  injury  tq  the  dearest  intei^sts 
of  men. 
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NdBtuTivm  cf  a  Jqjjmmwh  from  the  Shohmm  qfHvtimk*» 
Bay  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Cov^i^K-Minfit  RirsR,  ^c.  By 
Ciq[itain  Joun  Vmaxw^^ 

Oke  of  the  greatest  evils  produced  by  the  opposition  which 
Phrenology  b«s  met  with  ha^  been  th^  deterring  from  the 
study  of  it  many  individuals  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  its 
principles  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  utility,  and  by 
whom  the  moat  valuable  contributions  to  the  atpck  of  human 
knowledge  might  have  been  made  in  return.  This  reflection 
wias  fiircibly  suggested  to  us  by  perusal  of  Captain  Fnui)u 
Kn^s  work,  now  on  our  table.  He  and  Dr  Richardson  ap- 
pear to  have  possessed  that  endowment  of  Acuities  which 
$tted  them  for  observing  character ;  wd  they  were  pbpisd  ia 
m  enviable  atuataon  for  the  exerase  of  their  talents,  had 
they  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  rational  system  of  mental 
pbiioaophy  to  direct  them  in  their  observations,  and  otxi£er 
consbten<7  on  their  conclusions.  They  possessed  opportuni- 
ties of  cdliserviog  tribes  very  little  removed  from  the  oopdi^ 
tioa  of  primitive  nature,  and  not  as  mere  paascngCTs  throii^h 
their  tenitory,  but  as  sojourners  among  them.  They  held 
iateroours^  with  them  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  in  joy  and 
sorrow,  in  ^tuations  wh^re  they  could  command,  and  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  absolutely  dependent  oa  their 
bounty.  Whatever  native  good  sense,  and  a  desire  to  com- 
municate  useful  information  could  accomplish,  they  have  pre- 


9&kuA  to-CMr  reiden  in  the  NMrathre  befine  us;  and  our 
pr^Bent  datj,  therefore,  shaD  be  Qmited  to  pointing  but  hoir 
mu^  more  migfit  have  been  gained  had  they  been  initiated 
into  the  docCrinefl  of  our  adence ;  and  we  hope  hoeby  to 
induce  future  tn»re1k»  to  avail  themselves  of  its  uds. 

Captain  FtiuiUin  mentiODfl)  that  the  Orkney  aeaoMi  are 
extremely  cautious,  and  English  Molori  the  reverse.  The 
ftrmer  made  many  eeruples,  inquiries,  and  stipulatiDps  be* 
tore  they  would  engage  in  the  expedition,  while  the  latter,  in' 
general,  dash  thoughtlessly  into  any  undertaking  in  which, 
tbey  are  solicited  to  embark,  (p.  6.)  This  dUBerenoe  may 
arise  from  one  of  two  causes-*either  the  English  sailors  move 
in  a  more  varied  and  extensive  field  of  service,  and,  in'oon*^ 
sequence^  become  more  familiar  with  danger,  and  less  aUve 
to  its  terrors,  or  they  possess  naturally  a  smaller  devefefK 
ment  of  the  organs  of  Cautiousness  than  the  natives  of  Orb- 
ney.  The  first  hypothesis  would  be  received  by  readers  in 
geneial  as  pwfectly  satisfactory,  and  yet,  from  many  obeerva* 
tiiMis  of  the  limited  ii^uence  of  external  circumstanoes  in  piD* 
ducing  striking  peculiarities  of  mental  character,  we  are  led 
to  suspeet  the  latter  to  be  the  real  origin  of  the  difference. 
Whichever  conjecture  may  prove  correct,  it  would  be  iot 
teresting  to  ascertain  the  actual  size  of  the  organs  of  Cauti- 
ousness in  both  of  these  classes  of  seamen. 

The  ESQUIMAUX  are  represented  by  Captam  Franks 
Mn  as  cunning  in  making  barguns.  The  women  brought  to 
the  expedition  imitations  of  men,  women,  land.aaimals,  and 
Imd^,  carved  with  labour  and  ingenuity,  out  of  9ea>h6rse 
teetht  The  dresses  of  the  men,  and  the  figures  of  the  ani* 
mats,  ^ere  not  badly  executed,  but  there  was  no  attempt  at 
ddineation  of  the  countenances.  They  were  fmid  of  mimick* 
fng  the  speech  and  gestures  of  the  Europeans,  (pp.  17,  18» 
19.) 

This  description  indicates  considerable  endowment  of  Coo- 
stnictiveness,  Secretiveness,  and  Imitatbn.  In  the  works  on 
Phrenology,  it  is  mentioned,  that  Secretiveness  is  large  in  all 
aninent  fMstors;and  artiiti;  fuid  Mr  Scott  ^ives  an  account 
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of  its  safasenriency  to.the  pcodoctaon  of  CTproqcdon. .  I^  its 
more  vulgar  manifestatioDs  it  leads  to  cuuniiig* .  It  is  ioterest- 
ii^  to  observe,  that  Captiun  Franklin  represents  the  Esqui- 
maux as  possessed  at  onoe  of  cunning  and  some  talent  for  ex* 
pression  in  their  works  of  art.  "Mx  Scott  fiurther  remarks, 
that  Secretiveness  gives  the  power  c£  calliqg  up  the  natural 
liuiguage  of  the  other  faculties,  and  in  this  way  contributes 
largely  to  the  talent  f<nr  acting;  and  one  of  lus  illustrations 
is,  that  <<  women  can  weep  at  wilL^  Captain  Franklin  pro- 
ceeds in  his  description  of  the  Esqiumaux  thjus : — ^^  When 
<*  the  women  had  disposed  of  all  their  articles  of  trade,  they 
<*  resorted  to  entreaty ;  and  the  putting  in  practioeof  many  en- 
**  ticing  gestures  was  managed  with  so  much  address  as  to 
^  procure  them  presents  of  a  variety  of  beads,  needlesi,  and 
<<  other  articles  in  great  demand  amoiig  females,^  (p.  19.) 
This  coiaddes  precisely  with  the  power  which  Mr  Scott  sup- 
poses Secretiveness,  especiallj  when  combined  with  Imita- 
tion, to  confier ;  and  certainly  it  would  have  been  higjily  in-, 
teresting  to  know  how  far  the  development  of  the  oigans  co- 
incided with  the  Phrenelogical  thecNy. 

The  following  account  is  g^ven  by  our  author  of  the  CREE 
INDIANS:  Their  original  character,  says  he,  must  have 
been  modified  by  intercourse  with  Europeans.  Food,  soil,  and 
access  to  spirits  operate  on  the  moral  character  of  a  hunter. 
They  have  not  benefited  much  by  European  intercourse,  but 
this  is  not  their  fieuilt,  no .  pains  have  been  taken  to  inform 
them.  <<  The  Cr^es,  at  present,  are  a  vain»  fickle,  io^iro- 
^*  vident»  and  indolent  race,  and  not  very  strict  in  thai  ad- 
<^  herence  to  truth,  being  great,  boasters.^  '  Fickleness,  im- 
providence,  and  indolence,  are  indicative  of  a  brain,  in  the 
whole,  rather  small,  and  not  much  developed  in  the  regions 
q(  Cautiouspe^  and  Reflection ;  Hope  should  be  full,  while 
Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  which  inspire  with  en- 
ergy, should  not  be  predominant  organs  Vanity  and  boast- 
ing are  clearly  jreferable  to  an  excesrive  Love  of  Approba- 
tion. <<  On  the  other  hand,^  continues  the  author,  *^  they 
<*  stricUy  regard  the  rights  of  pnipertyr-tbcy  enter  a  house 
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^  and  aee  arddes  of  valm^  yet  nothiog  is  ever  missed.'^  Tbi? 
is  80  very  remarkable  a  feature  iq  the  dUpositiow  of  wvages 
that  we  greatly  regret  our  ignorance  of  the  development  vbidi 
aooompaoies  it  In  sevei^  thieves  wboM  heads  we  have  w* 
amined  in  this  oountiy,  we  found  Secretiveness  and  Self- 
etteem ;  the  one  the  mgn  of  cunning,  the  other  of  seUUovfl^ 
large;»  with  Acquisitiveness  well  devdoped,  and  Cpn9cientiou&> 
ness  deficient.  Now^  to  produce  a  natural  tendency  to  per- 
fect hones^,  in  regard  to  property,  we  would  infer  a  differ- 
ent comUnatioD}  namely,  moderate  Acquisitiveoessi  Secvu- 
tivenesB^  and  Self-^eteem,  and  oonsiderable  Ccmsdentious- 
ness ;  but  here  also  no  Ught  is  shed  on  our  inquiries  by 
Captain  Praaklin  from  his  unaoquaintance  with  (rfirepology. 

He  proceeds,  **  Tbey  are  suaoeptible  of  the  kinder  affection^ 
^  eapidile  of  friendship,  very  hosjHtable,  tolerably  kind  to 
^  t^ieir  wmoen,  and  withal  incHoed  to  peace*^  These  traits 
lao  deerly  referable  to  Benevolence  and  Adhesiveness,  with- 
out mud»  Comhativefiess  and  Destructiveneas.  <'  Tbey  aie 
*^  eztranely  superstitious."'  The  power  of  phrenology  as  ap 
analytio  instrument  here  comes  into  {day.  Impiovidance 
and  Inddence^  we  said,  indicated  much  Hope  and  little  Ra- 
fiectioD.  Extreme  superstition  flows  from  tfae  same  sources, 
with  the  addition  of  much  Veneration,  and  it  is  still  more 
aggravated  by  Wonder ;  and  here  we  see  a  beautiful  ooosisti- 
ency  in  the  delineatiim  of  which  the  narrator  himself  pro- 
habfy  would  not  be  aware.  <*  They  ai^e  fond  of  gaming.^ 
We  have  observed  in  actual  Isfo,  that  pemons  who  are  ad^ 
dieted  to  this  vice  have  generally  cspsideraWe  Apquisitiv^ 
fiessaod  Hope.  The  former  of  tbe^  qualities  eppears^  from 
other  parts:of  the  description^  not  to  be  strongly  marked  in 
the  Ccee  ebaracter,  while  the  latter  is  evidently  powerful 
We  are  unable,  in  the  present  state  of  our  information^  tp 
sohv  dUs  difficulty. 

*^  They  are.  not  deficaent  in  the  sexual  propensity,  and  se- 
*^  duce  ^9fch  other^s  wives/  (p.  68.)  This  indicates  Ama- 
livaness  in  full  proportion.  **  Both  sexes  are  lextremely  in- 
dulgcsit  to  their  children^''  (p.  69.)    TUs  is  evidently  refes- 
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able  to  Philoprogenitiveness.  <<  They  shew  great  fortitude 
in  the  endurance  of  hunger  and  the  other  evils  incident  to 
a  hunter's  life.^  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways : 
1^,'  From  frequent  exposure  to  these  evils  they  probably  do 
not  Jid  them  so  acutely  as  Europeans  would  do;  and,  se- 
condly It  is  the  point  of  honour  among  savages  to  endure  with- 
out complaining ;  and  we  have  seen  that  Love  of  Approbation, 
from  which  this  sentiment  arises,  is  in  them  very  powerful. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  remark  that,  so  far  as  we 
have  observed  in  real  life,  Secretiveness  and  Firmness  in  con- 
dderable  strength  are  necessary  to  the  suppression  of  pan- 
ful emotions ;  and  from  the  Crees  being  described  as  open  in 
their  manners  and  fickle,  we  would  doubt  the  largeness  of 
these  organs.  Some  additional  information,  therefore,  is  re- 
quired to  enable  us  to  reoondle  these  to  each  other.  ^^  They 
«  seldom  meet  their  enemies  in  open  warfare,^  (p.  71.)  This 
fact  harmonizes  with  the  preceding  representations  of  their 
deficiency  in  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  and  in  ge- 
neral force  of  character. 

**  Tattooing  is  almost  universal  with  the  Crees,  and  is  very 
<<  painful^  A  Cree  tattooed,  in  the  most  exquisite  pitch 
of  the  natural  fashion,  is  animated  by  the  same  feelings  as 
a  European  dandy,  decorated  according  to  the  supreme 
ton  of  London  or  Paris ;  Love  of  Approbation  is  the  main- 
spring of  the  conduct  in  both ;  and  this  faculty  we  have  seen 
manifests  itself  strongly  in  Cree  Indians  in  other  respects ;  so 
that  here  we  have  an  interesting  harmony  in  the  features  of 
the  picture  indicative  of  its  truth. 

None  of  the  doctrines  of  phrenology  has  bee  n  more  ridiculed 
by  the  superfidal  than  that  which  maintains  the  influence  of 
the  laws  of  propagation  on  the  manifestations  of  the  mind, 
and  yet  it  is  admitted  equally  by  physiologists  and  by  accu- 
rate observers  of  nature.  In  speaking  of  the  HALF-BREED 
INDIANS,  our  author  remarks,  that  **  these  motifs,  or,  as 
^<  the  Canadians  term  them,  bots-brvUs;  are  upon  the  whole 
**  a  good-looking  people,  and  where  the  experiment  has  been 
«  made,  have  shewn  much  aptness  in  learning,  and  willing- 
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^*  ness  to  be  taught ;  they  have,  however,  been  sadly  neglect- 
^^  ed,  (pi  86.)     It  has  been  remarked,^  he  oontinues,  *'  I  do 
«(  not  know  with  what  truth,  that  half-breeds  shew  more  per- 
<*  fional  courage  than  the  pure  Crees.^     It  is  impossible  to 
contrast  the  skulls  of  American  Indians,  Caraibs,  New  Zea- 
landers,  and  other  savage  tribes  in  the  Phrenological  Sooie- 
ty'^s  odlection,  with  those  of  Europeans,  and  not  be  struck 
with  the  great  deficiency  of  the  former  in  the  regions  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  organs.    As  a  general  rule,  the  off- 
spring inherits  the  development  of  brain,  as  well  as  the  other 
bodily  qualities  of  the  parents,  at  least  of  the  particular  stock 
to  which  the  parents  belong ;  and  hence  the  children  of  Eu- 
ropean and  Indian  marriages  ought  to  possess  heads  better 
developed  than  those  of  native  Americans,  but  still  inferior 
to  those  of  average  Europeans.     In  the  present  instance,  the 
mental  manifelstaUons  correspond  to  such  an  endowment ;  for 
the  half-breeds  are  distinctly  described  as  superior  in  aptnecl^ 
of  learning  to  the  aboriginal  Crees.     We  hope  some  future 
traveller  will  inform  us  concerning  the  modification  of  brain 
by  which  they  are  distinguished. 

In  treating  of  the  organ  of  Cautiousness,  Dr  Gall  men- 
tions that,  among  the  lower  animals,  he  had  found  it  gener- 
ally larger  in  females  than  in  males ;  and  as  evidence  of  the 
former  acting  more  habitually  under  its  influence  in  avoid- 
ing danger,  he  states,  that,  in  snaring  cats  and  squirrels,  he 
uniformly  caught  many  more  males  than  females ;  and  he 
dtes  also  reports  of  the  number  of  bears  killed  in  a  season  in 
Virginia,  and  of  the  wolves  destroyed  in  a  department  of 
France,  by  which  the  same  result  appears.  Captain  Frank- 
lin adds  his  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  general  cautiousness 
.of  females  in  avoiding  danger.  *^  It  b  extraordinary,^  says 
he,  *<  that  although  I  made  inquiries  extenrively  amongst 
*^  the  Indians,  I  met  with  but  one  who  sud  that  he  had 
**  killed  a  she-bear  with  young  in  the  womb.^  A  female, 
when  rearing  young,  becomes  bolder  than  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, af^Nirently  owing  to  a  sympathetic  excitement  of 
the  organs  of  Combativeness,  situated  near  to  those  of  the 
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love  of  offipring ;  and  it  is  probable^  from  analogy,  tiiat  ihb 
dg&m  of  Cautrontti^  besides  being  generally  larger  in 
females^  majr^  by  soibe  arrangement  of  nature  yet  lindifr- 
eoverM)  be  exmted  into  more  constant  activity  during  utero- 
gestation  than  at  other  perickls. 

«  The  lobks  of  the  STONE  INDIANS,*'  say*  ou^ 
ilnthor,  ^'  would  have  prepossessed  me  in  their  iavour^  biit 
<<  frbm  the  assurances  I  had  i^i^ived  from  the  gentlemen  df 
^<  the  postil  of  theur  gross  and  habitual  treachery,^  (p.  104) 
This  indicates  great  SecnsiiVeiless  And  defident  Conscientiouii- 
liesd.     ^<  They  steal,^  continues  Captain  F.^  <*  whatever  they 

can,  particularly  horsey  whieh  they  maintidn  are  oothttidn 

prbpeky,""  (p.  1 05.)  <<  They  usually  strip  dtfebcd^^  p^ 
'<  sons  whom  they  meet  of  all  thdr  garments^  but  paHictk 
<<  larly  of  those  which  have  buttons;,  and  leavifc  them  to  tra? d 
'<  home  in  that  state^  however  sevetts  the  weather.  I(  resist- 
^^ance  is  expected,  they  not  ukifre^uendy  linurdter  befote 
^  they  attempt  to  rob,""  (p.  108.)  They  origiilally  entered 
Ais  ptat  of  the  country  under  the  protecticni  of  the  (Dmsi. 
They  are  still  their  allies,  blit  have  become  morb  riumeroUB 
than  tbei)r  fbrmer  protectbUB.  <<  They  exhibit  all  the  bad 
"  qualities  ascribed  to  the  Mengive  or  Iroquois,  the  stock 
^^  from  whence  they  are  sprung."^  This  character  is  so  opposite 
to  that  of  the  Cbees^  that  a  more  admiraUe  opportunity  cf 
ihvestigating  the  eflfects  of  different  developments  of  bndn 
could  scarcdy  have  Occ^nied.  If  the  description  of  the 
Stone  Indians  is  correct,  they  ought  to  posses  WoPt  of  the 
organs  of  Destructivene&B,  Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  and 
Self^teem,  ahd  less  of  Benevolence^  Lbvtd  of  Approbfttioti, 
and  Consdehtioosnesis  than  the  Cre^s.  As  they  appear  to 
be  also  the  knore  eneigetic  tribe^  they  ought  to  have  larger 
heads. 

*'  The  CHIPEWYANS  are  by  lio  means  pfrepdsse^ng 
<<  in  theit  aj^^tearance.^  <*  Their  manner  is  reserved,  and 
<<  thor  habits  ^tish.*"  This  indicates  great  Self-esteem  and 
i?imne0Sj  vntk  Httle  Benevolence  and  Love  of  Apprdb&tkm. 


€€ 


- -4  T.w  '< ..  W<36a>J[off  impcnrtumlf  for  m^err  thyiig  tliey  sefr 
I  never  ww  men  who  eitner  received  or  bestowed  a  ffUit  wkh  m^d^ 
''  bad  i^TBce;  thejr  almost  snatch  the  thing  firom  you  m  the  one  in- 
*(  fUBOt,  and  tbiMr  it  at  you  in  the  other.  It  oould  not  be  expect- 
"  fd  tha^  fofdi  i^fy^  sl^QuId  diniUy  in  ffieif  tents  the  amiable  hospir 
'*  tality  wbich  preyaik  generafly  amongst  th^  Indians  of  this  coun- 
ff  try.*  A  atraager  may  go  away  hungrv  from  their  lodges^  unless 
f*  h^  posmitt  ^i#cient  im[^ttdeDoe  t^  wM>  iwinrited,  his  knife 
**  into  the  ketUe  and  help  hunself.  The  owner  indeed  nfjer  deig^^ 
^'  to  take  any  notice  of  such  an  act  of  rudeness,  except  by  a  frown, 
«f  it  being  beneath  the  dignity  of  ft  hunter  to  maxe  disturbance 
^'  fififiui  a  piec^  fjf  peat/'  (p.  156.) 

This  dMpriptjpi)  ia  tbe  irery  portrait  of  the  mannen  pro- 
ilueed  by  ^  large  Bfi£rmtwn  and  little  Love  of  Approba- 
tion ;   and  it  contrasts  strongly  with  the  character  of  the 
Crecs,  ^i^  resj^  property,  but  are  <'  vm,  gt^  boasters,'' 
Mad  '^  Fery  hospitable  i^  aU  indicating  Love  c^  Approbadon, 
much  more  powerfully  possessed  than  Self-esteem.     *^  As 
<<  some  relief  to  the  darker  ^ades  of  their  character,  it  should 
^  be  stated,  that  instances  of  theft  are  extremely  rare  amongst 
^^  tbem.^    This  would  indicate  moderate  Acquisitiveness  and 
^ecnsiidyeness,  and  ^n^  Consci^tiousoess.    *<  They  profess 
^^Mrong  affection  for  their  children,  and  some  regard  for 
"  their  relations,  idio  are  often  numerous,  as  they  trace  very 
-'^  far  tbe  ties  of  consanguinity.'"     These  observations  indi- 
cate PhHopnsgenitiveness  and  Adbedveness  fully  developed, 
a^d  ;idd  another  to  the  .already  numerous  proofs  of  the  feel- 
ings  which  are  connected  with  these  organs  being  dbtinct 
fix>m  the  ^ptiment  of  general  benevolence.     *'  They  evince 
^  JV)  btU^  Vimiljf^  it  is  aaid,  by  assuming  to  themsdves 
^  the  eomprehensive  title  of  *  The  People,'  whilst  they  de- 
^'ajgna^  aj^l  ,ptfaqr  m^ipns  by  the  name  of  the  particular 
^  ^cmndry,^  (p.  Ifi9.)     If  this  observation,  that  they  display 
no 'little  vani^  in  arn^  respect,  were  well  foui;ided,  it  wpu[(d 
jtie^  vjv^a^Qe  ^th  ti^^e  jch^r^u^rjstics  of  extreme  ^^Ifi^hi^ess, 
of  extreme  bad  grace  in  bestowing  or  receiving  favours,  and 
their  want  of  hospitality ;  because  vanity  can  spring  from  no 
source  but  a  powerful  Love  of  Approbation,  and  such  an  en- 
dowment is  incompatible  with  the  manners  ascribed  to  them. 
On  a  correct  analysis,  however,  there  is  really  no  inconsistency 
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in  the  different  Teatures  of  the  portnut.  The  assumption  €if 
the  title  of  "  The  People'^  is  not  an  indication  of  vanity,  but 
of  Sel/^eHeemy — ^feetings  extremely  diffaient  in  themselvei^ 
but  frequently  confounded  by  persons  not  addicted  to  minute 
discriminations.  The  Crees  are  vain  and  great  boagters^ 
and  these  are  pure  emanations  of  Love  of  Approbation.  The 
Chipewyans  are  sullen  and  reserved  in  their  manners,  do  not 
solicit  the  admiration  of  others,  which  all  men  do  who  boast, 
but  assume  to  themselves  a  lofty  epitiiet,  indicating  a  proud 
consdousness  of  their  own  vast  superiority,  and  their  oon- 
tempt  for  all  other  tribes  of  the  human  race,  savage  or  civil- 
ixed. 

.  The  ESQUIMAUX  are  said  to  manifest  oonaderable 
Constmctiveness,  and  the  COPPER  INDIANS  are  de- 
scribed as 


ft 

€€ 
€€ 


Eesentially  the  same  with  the  Chipewyans^  bat  in  penonal  char- 
acter they  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  that  people,— a  ciroum^ 
stance  which  is  to  he  attributed  probably  to  local  causes,  perhaps 
to  their  procuring  their  food  more  easily  and  in  greater  abun- 
''  dance.  Th^  D^rib  Indians  (sometimes  called,  after  the 
''  Crees,  Slaves)  inhabit  the  country  to  the  westward  of  the  Coppar 
''  Indians,  as  far  as  M'Kenzie's  river.  They  are  of  a  mild,  hospi- 
table, but  rather  indolent  disposition.  They  spend  much  of  their 
time  in  amusements,  and  are  fond  of  singing  and  dancing.  In 
this  respect  and  anotiier,  they  differ  very  widely  from  most  of  the 
''  other  aborigines  of  North  America.  I  allude  to  their  kind  treat- 
"  ment  of  the  women.  The  men  do  the  laborious  work,  whilst 
''  dieir  wives  employ  themselves  in  ornamenting  their  drenes  with 
"  qniU-work,  and  m  other  occupations  suited  to  their  sex.  Mr 
''  Wentsel  has  often  known  the  young  married  men  to  bring  sped- 
"  mens  of  their  wives'  needle-work  to  the  forts,  and  exhibit  them 
''  with  much  pride.*  Kind  treatment  of  the  fair  sex  being  usually 
"  considered  as  an  indication  of  considerable  progress  in  civilization^ 
"  it  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire  how  it  happens  that  these 
people  have  stent  so  far  beyond  their  neighbours.  They  have 
naa,  undoubtedly,  the  same  origin  with  the  Chipewjans,  for  thdr 
languages  differ  only  in  accent,  and  Uieir  mode  of  life  is  essential- 
"  ly  the  same.  We  nave  not  sufficient  data  to  prosecute  the  in- 
**  quiry  with  any  hope  of  success,  but  we  may  reaiU  to  the  reader's 
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*  A  phrcnologist  would  say  ^*  vanity  ;**  for  if  they  had  been  proud  they 
would  hkve  been  too  highly  satisfied  with  themselTet  to  aik  applause  han 
othcn. 
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**  memory  what  was  formerly  mentioned,  that  the  Dog-ribfl  Bay 
they  come  from  the  westward,  whilst  the  Chipewyans  say  that 
th^  emigrated  from  the  eastward,"  p.  290. 

This  description  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  Dog-ribs  are 
really  sprang  from  a  tribe  different  from  that  of  the  Chipe- 
wyans; for  mild  and  hospitable  dispositions,  fondness  for 
anging  and  dandng,  a  taste  for  embroidery  and  finery,  and 
so  much  elevated  feeling  as  to  treat  their  women  with  kind- 
ness and  respect,  indicate  a  much  larger  development  of  the 
organs 'of  Intellect  and  of  the  moral  sentiments  than  the 
Chipev^ans  seem  to  possess.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  however,  regarding  the  actual  development  of 
brun  of  these  people,  all  is  obscurity  and  conjecture. 

The  author  mentions  also  the  Hare  Indians,  Loucheux, 
Squint-Eyes,  or  Quarrellers,  the  Sheep  Indians,  and  Strong- 
bow  Indians,  but  the  account  of  them  is  little  interesting. 

The  Strong-bows  and  Rocky-mountain  Indians  have  a  tradition 
in  common  with  the  Dog-ribs,  that  they  came  originally  from  the 
**  westward,  from  a  level  country,  where  there  was  no  winter,  which 
"  produced  trees  and  large  fruits  rare  to  them.  It  was  inhabited 
''  also  by  many  strange  animals^  amongst  which  there  was  a  small 
**  one  whose  visage  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  human  coun- 
tenance. During  their  residence  in  this  land  their  ancestors  were 
visited  by  a  man  who  healed  the  sick^  raised  the  dead,  and  per- 
formed many  other  miracles,  enjoining  them  at  the  same  time  to 
'*  lead  good  lives,  &c.  No  one  knew  from  whence  this  good  man 
'^  came,  or  whither  he  went,"  p.  293. 


€» 
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We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  adverting  to 
JoHH  Hepburn,  an  English  sailor,  who  accompanied  Captain 
Franklin  and  Dr  Richardson  in  the  expedition.  In  the 
pre£EU»  to  the  work  a  tribute  of  gratitude  is  paid  to  this  in- 
dividual ;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that,  to  his  exertions  in  a 
considerable  degree  was  owing  the  ultimate  safety  of  the 
officers,  who  survived  the  perils  and  privations  that  over- 
whelmed many,  and  had  nigh  proved  fatal  to  all.  In  re- 
turning from  the  sea  to  Fort  Enterprise,  the  expedition  was 
overtaken  by  winter  in  all  its  severity,  and  accompanied  by 
more  than  its  usual  horrors.  The  distance  they  had  to  travel 
was  about  SOO  miles,  and  the  route  lay  over  a  barren  wilder- 
nessy  in  which   was   neither  road   nor  human  habitation. 


Sd4  tAftAtyi  tftANktlH'ft  5dOit)«ir. 

Diii^g^  fiumitt^i:  tlie  party  httl  «ubsi!^  «ii  4»et  eed  oth^ 
game,  and  fish,  wHioli  abounded  as  loi^  as  the  ground  and 
rivers  were  open ;    but  winter  froze  the  rivers,  buried  the 
ve^tation  under  snow>  and  drove  the  game  to  more  southern 
latitudes.     While  it  thus  deprived  them  of  food^  it  added  to 
their  toils ;  for  their  march  now  lay  over  newly-driven  snow, 
varying  in  depth  from  one  to  three  or  four  feet.     They  were 
oppressed  also  by  carrying  clothes,  books,  philosophical  in- 
struments, cooking  utensils,  and  a  canoe,  by  which  to  cross 
the  lakes  and  rivers  which  they  encountered  in  their  pro- 
gress, there  bdng  no  means  of  transport  for  any  article  ex- 
cept personal  labour.     These  privations  and  toils  were  borne 
by  all  with  admirable  courage  for  many  days ;  and  while  a 
stray  partri4ge  or  Ungerii^g  deer  could  be  obtained  to  sustmn 
their  sinkii^  strength,  no  murmurs  or  complaints  were  heard. 
But  at  last  every  article  of  food  failed  them,  except  a  miser- 
able weed  named  <^  Tripe  de  Roche,"^  and  painful  efforts  were 
required  to  obtain  even  it  from  beneatli  tlie  snow,  under 
which  it  lay  deeply  buried.     The  paity  bailed  it  in  snow- 
water, and  drank  the  mfusion.      Their  shoes,   and  every 
piece  of  skin  which  had  served  tbaft  as  tdress,  or  as  a 
cover  for  their  baggage,  were  devoured^  and  still  no  relief 
appeared.     Tbe  canoe  was  at  length  aband(»ed  as  a  load 
altogether  insupportable;   books,  instruments,  and  neces- 
saries were  drdpt,  as  tlie  strength  of  each  individual  faiL 
ed  under  bfs  l^trden^  die  temperatone  liad  long  been  fae- 
krw  siero,  and  men  of  the  stoutest  hearts  began  to  lose  their 
courage,  while  several  of  those  of  weaker  minds  had  rnxsk.  in 
despair,  dnd  <died.     In  lihis  oondition  Jabn  Hepburn  was  dis- 
titiguished  in  a  Tema(rkaible  degree  for  devotion  to  his  daty, 
iind  fetr  long-enduring  patience  and  even  cheerfulness  of 
mind.    *^  We  were  much  indebted,  it  is  said,  to  Hepburn 
**  at  this  crisis.     The  'officers  'w«re  lunaUe  from  weakness,  to 
^*  gBLther^fipe  deroche  tbemseWeS)  and  Sanandr^,  wiio  had 
<^  acted  as  our  «ook  on  the  journey  ^fnim  (the  ooast,  shanng 
^*  in  the  'despiulr  of  the  rest  of  die  Canadians,  *refiifled  to 
^  make  the  slighted  exertion.     He|d>uni,  on  the  oontrargr^ 


^  m^mwitfd  by  a  fim  veBanoe  on  the  boMfiaeiioe  of  the  Siu 
^  fMiae  Beiag,  tempered  with  vengBtdcsi  to  Hh  'will,  was 
"^  inde&cigaUe  m  his  exertioiM  to  terve  u%  and  deily  eollcei- 
^  ed  ail  the  tripe  de  roeke  diai  was  used  in  the  offieers^ 
^  fliesB.^  Mflttjr  'Odber  JasfanoeB  of  Hepbum^s  exertioiis  are 
VQOocded,  irlnch  it  is  snnecessaiy  to  state  ia  detail;  imt  Co 
uymy  an  adeqsMte  idea  of  the  real  omiditian  xxf  laiad  and 
4mlf  oif  llie  party«  ipe  quote  the  folloimg  passage. 

**  \  <j|werved,*  isys  tire  audior^  "  that  in  pn^iortiMi  as  ear 
^strength  decsysd,  oar  mMs  eahibiled  sysiptoais  of  wealonepi^* 
''  evlnttd  bj  a  kind  of  unreasonable  jpettishness  with  each  other. 
^  Each  ihought  the  other  weaker  in  intellect  than  himself,  and  more 
"^  in  "tteed  ft  advice  aad  asststanee.  So  triflings  a  eircunstancs  as  a 
^^faame  ef  place,  .rBcoBsmeBded  fay  one  as  bein^  warmer  and  more 
*'  comfortable^  and  refused  by  the  other  from  a  dread  of  motion, 
'**  frequently  called  forth  fretful  expressions  whidi  were  no  sooner 
^ Tittendimnsaanad in',  to ittrepBS^perlHfe in  theoomseof  a 
'^  £bw  minutes.  The  same  thii^  olteo  occurred  when  we  endea- 
"  Toured  to  assist  each  other  in  cairying  wood  to  the  fire ;  none  of 
*^ii8  were  "wlHing  to  reoeire  assistance,  alliboug^h  <iie  UA,  was  dis- 
^ Mpcaifisaed tosur atarengA.  On  aae  of  tibase ^Nscasion^  Hep- 
*'  born  was  so  oonvincsd  of  his  waywardness,  that  he  exclaimed, 
*'  'Dear  me  1  if  we  are  spared  to  return  to  England,  I  wonder  if  we 
^  *  skaH  ssoiynBr  onr  — ■ — '—*■ —  "* 


It  is  uiteresfing  to  inquire  what  oombiBatioB  iFf  faculties 
arill  -fit  an  incfividual  for  passing  through  Boch  a  scene^  with- 
^ocft  Imng  roused  to  mailevoleQce  bj  the  mere  extremity  of 
Us  suBenngs,  t)r  "being  overwfiehned  by  despair  thrcnigh  the 
hopelessness  of  ins  comntion. 

JFdha  'Hepburn  is  a  man  tX  fniddle  stifture,  apparently 
about  iD  years  xX  age,  strongly  built,  and  ia  |he  enjoyment 
t)f  exccffient  health.  In  the  ffltuation  in  question,  Aese 
aSbrded  advanti^ges  df  no  mean  importance,  independently  of 
'die  natural  dispositions  of  his  mind ;  but  while  they  must 
liareleen  adniirably  subservieDt  totbceffecti^  execution  of 
benevdlent  and  dcttifnl  ieelings,  it  is  dbvieus  that  4he  latter 
could  proceed  odty  from  Xhe  mind  itself.     We  know  by  ob- 


*  W«  reeammendtbis  %u:t^to4he  notice  of  thosewfao^tUlibeUaMthat  the  con- 
<Utei  of  tbo.mi]iA.in4faislife  is  not  aflSbcted.bjr  the  sute  of  the  ofgsniaitioii. 
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.flenFations  in  common  life,  that  agreeable  external  dxcqm- 
stances  are  most  favourable  to  the  exerdse  of  the  superior 
sentiments  and  intellect;  and  that  extreme  misery,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  produce,  in  some, 
peevish  discontent,  insubordination,  absolute  malevolence, 
or  recklessness ;  in  others,  abject  despair  and  total  incapacity 
for  exertion,  indicative  of  excesnve  and  uncontrolled  mani- 
festations of  Self-«steem,-  Combativeness,   Destructiveness, 
and  Cautiousness.     Now,  as  in  John  Hepburn,  the  higher 
sentiments  preserved  their  sway  over  the  lower  feelings,  in  the 
utmost  extremity  of  wretchedness,  we  should  be  led  to  ex- 
pect, in  the  development  of  his  brain,  the  organs  of  the 
moral  sentiments  and  intellect  decidedly  to  preponderate 
over  those  of  the  animal  propensities.     We  should  infer  a 
a  large  development  of  Benevolence  and  Firmness,  faculties 
which  supply  the  elementary  feelings  of  kindness  to  others, 
and  long.enduring  patience  in  himself;  also  of  Veneration, 
which  inspires  with  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will,  and  of 
Hope,  whose  cheering  influence  would  contribute  largely  to- 
wards supporting  the  mind,  amid  the  dreary  wastes  of  snow, 
and  the  melancholy  scenes  of  suffering,  in  which  he  was  tried. 
Cautiousness,  which  is  the  source  of  prudence  in  ordinary 
situations,  and  of  fear,  terror,  or  despair,  in  more  appalling 
circumstances,  we  should  expect  to  be  very  httle  more  than 
moderate  in  size.     The  intellectual  endowment  Vre  would  an- 
tidpate  to  be  respectable,  sufficient  to  confer  a  good  practical 
understanding,  but  not  so  great  as  to  lead  to  any  very  exten- 
nve  or  remote  views  of  the  consequences  of  present  events. 
To  these  endowments  we  would  expect  to  be  added  so  much 
of  the  animal  organs  as  is  necessary  to  give  energy  to  the 
character,  but  not  so  much  as  to  debase  it.    We  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  head  of  John  Hepburn,  and 
ascertaining  that  the  actual  development  corresponds  exactly 
with  these  inferences. 

We  have  read  this  work  with  great  interest,  and  form  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties of  the  genUemen  who  conducted  it ;  and  trust  that  if 
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Xhej  are  again  called  on  to  engage  in  any  miilar  servio^ 
they  will  add  Phrenology  to  the  stock  of  their  other  highly^ 
respectable  attainments. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

8HAK5P£AR£'S  CHARACTER  OF  lAOO. 

Two  classes  of  persons  are  readers  of  our  Journal,  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  difBcult  to  please  both,  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  they  do  not  make  sufficient  allowances  for  each 
other,  and  tor  us.  The  one  class  consists  of  those  who  have 
^ever  studied  any  phrenolo^cal  publication  except  this. 
These  call  loudly  for  facts,— require  us  to  teach  the  very 
elements  of  the  science,  and  would  criticize*  as  theoretical  and 
speculative,  every  article  that  goes  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
thrown  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  other  is 
composed  of  persons  who  are  already  skilled,  more  or  less 
deeply,  in  phrenology.  Some  of  these  have  verified  its  facts 
to  satiety,  and  studied  its  principles  till  they  have  become  fa- 
nuliar  as  the  rules  of  arithmetic ;  and  they,  accordingly,  would 
complain  of  our  dwelling  continually  on  the  threshold  of  the 
8cience,*--<xf  our  devoting  sheet  after  sheet  to  details  of  cases, 
which  to  them  appear  like  formal  recitations,  that  Mr  A.  B. 
has  a  nose  on  his  face,  and  Mr  C.  D.  has  a  similar  protuber- 
ance, and  that  both  of  them  use  the  said  protuberance  in  smell- 
ing ;  in  short,  they  demand  applications  of  the  science  calcu- 
lated to  interest  persons  who  have  already  satisfied  them- 
selves not  only  of  its  physical  truth,  but  of  its  being  the  true 
theory  of  mind.  It  is  our  inclination  and  interest  to  satisfy 
both  of  these  classes.  We  respectfully  solicit  the  first  class 
then,  to  consider  that  Dr  Gall  began  to  teach  phrenology  so 
long  ago  as  1796,  and  that,  during  the  28  years  that  have  since 
elapsed,  many  persons  have  been  studying,  while  the  great 
world  has  been  laughing ;  and  with  their  permission,  there- 
fore, we  shall  dedicate  a  few  pages  occasionally  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  advanced  phrenologists,  of  which  the  present 
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mit'  tba^  ii^wMOes  9hj)i4d  he  mftd^  fin^  uaenljgfatened  breth- 
ren, and  that  every  detail  of  facts  w{ii€)i  weats  for  the  &t^ 
dme  the  attention  of  one  reflecting  reader,  adds  strength  to 
the  cause.  Even  to  the  novice,  too,  we  may  add,  that  if  he 
have  good  organs  of  ConopI|tmtiv^pl^8s  and  Causality,  the 
present  article  will  prove  not  destitute  of  interest. 

A  phrencrfogist  of  this  city,  en  the  suggestion  of  a  friend, 
studied  and  aaalyaed  the  rfiararfer  of  I4G0  as  drawn  by 
Shakspcere,  ^nd  ledueed  k  to  whait  he  coDoeived  to  b(e  iis 
•piMKDoiogical  eiementB.  lege  exhibits  many  of  the  piopeii- 
eitifts,  aentimeats,  and  intelleetual  faculties,  ao  powerfully  and 
unequirooBlly,  that  no  4^Bbosi]$fooeiuupT^  in  deciding  on  thflir 
energy ;  for  escample,  fiepneftwffiesB  is  so  powerfully  mani- 
fested, that  the  organ,  if  the  individual  had  existed,  must 
have  been  larger  Caiaacientipusness  is  so  fiseUy  ^hewn,  th^ 
ks  organ  must,  mi  such  a  supporiuoo,  havn  been  small,  and 
«o  on  with  othera.  Where  no  indication  was  found  i|i  the 
test  to  lead  to  a  490i^ectuce  of  the  strength  nf  p^irticula^  &- 
^ties,  such  as  HiiioprogaiitiyeneBs,  CoostnicdMreness,  Form, 
Ice.,  the  organs  at  these  were  set  down  aa  moderate,  being 
Dhe  4leg«ee  least  4saloiilated  to  affect  the  manifestations  of  thie 
pvwersj  the  energy  iv  deficiency  of  which  was  move  pcecisely 
asoertainafale.  The  «ote  of  oigana  thus  prepared  was  the 
'following  :«^ 


1.  Amativeiieu,  Uffgi^ 

9.  miilopTogeiiitiTenesty  modente. 

A.  (ConcflfHsit^iitgiaMsjM^ 
4.  .AdhesiveBen,  vaafL 
t.  CombaiiTeiieu,  fufl. 

7.  ConstiuctiifentMy  modflQiU^ 

8.  Aoqtdaitiveness,  large^ 

lb.  Self-estiseinf  Uige. 

11.  liore  of  ApprobstiaQ,  modentSi 

1^2.  -CaatiquiQCM,  very  4^g^ 

13.  Benerolence,  smalL 

14.  Veaention,  larg^ 
16.  JBc9(^.i9«4«>»te. 
16.  Idoilhy,  moi&en^. 


I  17-  CoDBdentioiuiieM,  nnan. 
18.  PirmiiMSy  ljit]ge* 

;20.  Foon,  modcsmte^ 
«.  Swc,         ^ 

23.  Colour, 
34.  Locality, 

25.  Otfie^y 

26.  Tiipe, 
SI7«  Namber, 

29.  Language,  Ut8«* 
88.  Ctpapas^on,  laige. 

32.  Wi^  fult 


ytaU. 
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TIhb  note  was  d^litered  to  a  feodnd  phrendlogist,  who  had 
not  the  least  suspidon  of  its  being  flctitiousy  and  he  was  t^ 
quested  to  write  out  his  opinion  of  the  talents  and  disposi- 
tions which  it  indicated.  The  following  dialogue  took  place 
on  the  oocadon :— - 

id  Phrefh  This  is  a  fearful  combination ;  but  you  have 
not  told  me  in  what  sphere  of  life  he  moves. 

IH  Fhren.  tie  is  ati  officer  in  the  army,  of  inferior  rank. 

'id  Phren*  Of  what  rank  P  A  seijeant^major  or  a  oommiSi- 
Uoned  officer  P 

iA  Phren*  Not  e^tact)y  either ;  but  you  may  hold  hini  to 
be  an  ensign. 

id  Phren.  Is  he  educated  1^ 

1^/  Phren.  Not  much. 

MPhren.  What  is  his  age  P 

iH  Phren.  About  40. 

^  Phren.  What  is  the  me  of  his  head  P  thd  force  of  his 
diak-acter  depends  dll  thi^. 

1^  Phren.  It  is  an  avemge  size. 

At  this  conference)  a  third  gentleman,  also  a  phrenologist, 
'wite  present,  who  shottly  afterwards  was  btrusted  with  the 
secret,  which  he  scrupulously  preserved.  A  few  days  after 
this,  the  second  phlrenologist  met  him,  and  said,  that  it  was 
k  dii^fal  develc{>ment  he  had  got  in  hand,  and  proceeded 
ihtts:-^ 

9i  Ph¥tti.  Dd  you  know  any  thing  about  the  individual  ? 
i^hall  t  be  safe  to  write  what  I  think  of  such  a  wretch  P 

SdPhr^k  I  know  him  as  well  as  Mr  «— — -  (the  let 
Phren.) ;  you  ttre  perfectly  safe,  and  may  fVeely  Write  your 
ideas  without  fear  of  his  resentment 

ad  Phren.  Whs  he  al  the  battle  of  Waterloo  P 

td  Phrtn.  No ;  I  doti\  think  he  was. 

9d  Phren.  Was  he  iti  the  Peninsular  war  P 

^  Phftn.  I  inik  hdt  ^uite  ceitidn ;  but  it  ts  probable  he 
may  have  beeh  in  Spain. 

ad  Phf^n,  Well,  I  ^shhll  Btat6  eoUU^y  what  hia  detefop. 
metit  indicates,  whether  it  he  agimUe  to  him  or  imA. 
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Sd  Phren.  Do  so  by  all  means ;  and  I  again  assure  you 
that  you  are  quite  safe  from  his  resentment. 

The  seoond  phrenologist  next  day  called  on  the  gentleman 
who  had  pyen  him  the  note  of  development,  and  put  into 
his  hands  the  following  sketch  :— 
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I  can  hardly  imagine  a  case^  where  a  firm  belief  in  the  truths 
of  phrenology  would  be  productive  of  more  beneficial  conse- 
"  quences  than  in  the  preaent ;  for  this  is^  without  exception, 
''*  the  mofit  unfiivourable  development  I  ever  saw.  Phrenology  is 
^*  eminently  practical,  and  the  present  sketch  is  attempted  not  so 
**  much  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  the  science,  as  from  a  real 
''  desire  that  it  may  be  useful  to  the  individual  who  is  the  subject 
"*'  of  it,  by  laying  open  to  him  the  hidden  springs  of  his  actions  and 
**  conduct  rie  must,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  hear  the  tbuth, 
''  and  with  *  all  plainness  of  speech/ 
"  Sdfishness  will  here  reign  with  a  predominating  sway. — Totally 
indifiTerent  to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  he  wiU  pursue  his 
own  selfish  ends  and  gratifications  without  once  bein?  turned 
aside  by  the  calls  of  benevolence,  justice,  or  friendship ;  he  never 
gave  a  penny  in  charity  in  his  life.  He  would  'pass  by  on  the 
'^  other  Bide,'  and  witness,  with  indifilerence,  a  case  of  dbtress  or  out- 
''  rage,  adding,  perhaps,  with  a  growl  or  a  curse,  '  Why  did  they 
''  not  take  better  care  and  be  d  d  to  them.'  He  will  utterly 
"  despise  and  condemn  those  who  act  from  noble  and  disinterested 
*'  motives.  It  will  indeed  be  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  conceive 
'*  that  this  is  possible,  and  hence  he  will  be  prone  to  regard  them  as 
''  hypocrites ;  but  if  satisfied  that  this  is  not  the  case,  he  will  assuiv 
**  edly  turn  round  and  esteem  them  fools  and  blockheads  He  is 
''  not  one  of  those  who  will  seek  reputation  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 
'*  ^-not  he.  The  thought  and  the  feeling  will  ever  recur  cui  bono  9 
"  And  such  as  do  so  will  be  added  to  the  aforesaid  catalogue  of 
'\fooU.  In  action  (for  I  understand  he  u  a  military  man)  he  would 
"tremble  at  every  joint  before  the  battle  commenced;  and  though 
"  by  no  means  a  coward,  he  would  take  especial  care  not  to  run  ua- 
**  necessarily  into  danger.  But  wo !  to  the  hapless  victiAi  whom  his 
''  sword  should  strike  to  the  ground !  his  cries  and  his  tears  for 
piercy  would  be  heard  and  witnessed  in  vain, — ^he  would  be  trans- 
fixed with  multiplied  wounds,  and  expire  without  exciting  one 
emotion  of  pity.  He  would  take  intense  delight  in  witnessing 
^*  the  destruction  of  his  foeB — every  rank  and  battalion,  swept  by 
"  the  cannon^  would  be  viewed  by  him  with  ecstasy.  And  tnough 
''  capable  of  perceiving  and  appreciating  the  advantages  and  excel- 
''  lence  of  skilful  manoeuvres,  these  would  give  him  comparatively 
*'  little  pleasure,  if  they  did  not  lead  the  enemy  into  a  situation 
where  they  might  be  destroyed  and  cut  to  pieces,  and,  if  by  the 
artillery,  so  much  the  better. 
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"  He  will  be  remarkably  distinguished  by  a  talent  for  humour, 
''  or,  I  should  rather  say,  satire,  which  will  be  characterized  by  its 
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■  being  bitiiig,  eevere,  and  sarcastic.     He  will  spare  neither  'friend 
*  nor  foe ;  but  I  am  wrong,  he  never  had  a  real  friend  in  his  life. 
^*  He  can  veil  himself  and  his  doings  in  the  most  impenetrable  se-^ 
crecj ; — no  human  being  will  ever  be  able  to  extract  from  him 
that  which  he  has  determined  to  conceal.    He  will  be  proud  and 
revengeful^  and  will  never  forgive  or  forget  an  injury.     He  will 
be  prone  to  amours,  and  an  adept  at  seduction.     It  is  in  this  lat- 
ter mode  that  he  will  most  delight  to  gratify  his  passions. 
*^  He  has  no  taste  for  poetry.     He  will  wonder  at  the  folly  of 
"  mankind  for  taking  delight  in  such  trash  ;  and  marvel  ex- 
ceedingly, that  men  are  to  be  found  who  would  give  two  guineas 
for  a  copy  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.     His  anticipations  of  the  fii- 
ture  will  never  be  delightful,  but  always  full  of  apprehension. 
"  He  cannot  be  happy. 

'*  This  is  a  melancnoly  picture,  and,  as  I  am  totally  unacquainted 
"  with  the  individual  who  has  sat  for  it,  I  have  drawn  it,  not  in 
**  anger,  but  in  sorrow.  There  are  scarcely  any  redeeming  points. 
"  He  will  not,  however,  be  deficient  in  respect  for  his  parents,  and 
*'  he  will  be  decidedly  loyal ;  and  yet,  alas  !  even  in  this  excellent 
''  feeling.  Self-love  will  aisjolay  itself.  It  is  his  own  company,  his 
**  own  regiment,  his  own  king,  and  his  own  country,  as  such,  that 
*'  will  render  them  the  objects  of  his  respect  and  regard ;  and  will 
''lead  him  to  treat  other  nations,  particularly  the  French,  with 
''sovereign  contempt.  The  French!  Why,  the  very  name  of 
"  that,  to  him,  detested  race,  will  excite  all  that  bitterness,  hatred, 
and  contempt,  which  the  vehement,  unrestrained,  and  combined 
activity  of  Self-esteem,  Combativeness,  and  Destructiveness^  can 
produce. — ^And  the  manifestations  of  these  will  be  powerfully  aid- 
ed  by  Language^  Wit,  and  Secretiveness,  Altogether  they  will 
"  generate  a  rancour  and  an  abuse,  which,  if  the  head  had  been 
''  somewhat  laiger,  would  have  been  as  .uncontrollable  as  they  would 
"  have  been  tremendous. 

"  He  will  not  be  indifferent  to  music ;  but  he  will  take  no  delight 
"  in  that  which  is  of  a  gay,  cheerful,  soft,  or  melting  kind.  Mar- 
**  tial  music,  the  national  airs  of  God  save  the  King,  Rule  Bntan- 
"  nia,  &c  will  be  felt  and  appreciated. 

"  He  wiU  be  an  attentive  observer  of  every  thing  that  is  passing 
"  around  him.  He  will  have  an  excellent  memory  for  facts  and 
**  occurrences ;  but  he  will  have  great  difficulty  in  recollecting  faces 
''  and  persons. 
"  I  am  not  certain  how  the  very  ample  development  of  the  reflec- 
tive powers  will  manifest  themselves  in  such  a  combination  of  the 
sentiments.  They  will  however  discover  themselves ;  and  I  infer 
"  that  he  will  be  acute,  penetrating,  and  even  profound. 

"  The  large  endowment  of  Cautiousness  and  of  the  Intellect  are 
''  invaluable  in  such  a  character.  Indeed,  but  for  these,  he  must 
"  long  since  have  committed  crimes  which  the  justice  of  his  country 
f'  would  have  avenged.  But  let  him  be  on  his  guard — these  may 
not  alwap  be  sufficient  to  restrain  him  from  evil.  And  let.  him 
not  despond ;  if  he  shall  seek  after  virtue,  and  strive  to  maintain  a 
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^.^..p^  condaet,  gmt  Indeed  will  be  bis  pme,  1  would  in 
«« dtot  CMS  place  bit  sttabimentf  boide  and  on  a  leFel  with  tboee 
« if  Cht  ■iiiiinil  and  bert  of  maokiiid.  Let  bim  cuHiTate  hie 
«&6iil^or  FementUuh  and  diwcfc  It  ta  its  nohlert  end* ;  bema^ 
«*  abiniilely  obcain  etnngth  bom  on  bi^b  to  cheer  him  la  niB 
•»  wdnow  ooone.*" 

Wc  add  no  comment  on  the  complete  reflection  which 
this  ^tA  exhibits  of  the  character  of  lago  as  drawn  by 
Sbakspeare.    Every  reader  may  find  amusement  in  compar- 
ing the  two ;  and  the  thoroughly-instructed  phrenologist  wiU 
wmp  much  pleasure  in  tracing  in  his  own  mind  the  principles 
on  which  the  author  of  the  sketch  proceeds  in  drawing  his 
iirfeienccs  of  character  from  this  combinaUon  of  the  primitive 
faculliei.    In  '4  subsequent  Number,  we  may  perhaps  unfold 
the  principles,  and  point  out  the'u:  application,  for  the  benefit 
of  less  advanced  readers.     In  the  meantime  we  may  remark, 
that  this  application  oif  the  science  h  at  once  highly  ingeni^ 
ous,  amusing,  and  instructive.     There  is  first  an  analysis  of 
the  ehttraoter  into  its  elements  by  one  phrenologbt ;  then 
these  &te  handed  to  another,  quite  uninformed  as  to  their 
aoaro^  and  he,  by  synthesis,  pn^uces  a  portrait  which  turns 
out  to  be  a  ftc  simile  of  the  original.     T6  a  reflecting  mind, 
this  constitutes  a  striking  proof  that  we  do  not  juggle  with 
tile  oombinations,  but  that  phrenologists  hare  mide  decided 
nogress  in  ascertaining  philosophically  their  effects  in  na- 


ARTICLE  XII. 

ON  THE  FRONTAL  SINUS. 

«xlmial  and  internal  smooth  su£fao»  of  the  bones  of 
Ul,  ave  called  Uieir  external  and  internal  4aibS9  or 


ia  printhig  tha  sentence,  lest  h  vhould  grre  Mcal 
•B^ieput  of  the  AomghilBM  ittid  tfuq^ciilt  bat 

pleee  of  ^vkUnoi,  that  4»  mOmt  bdicnd  (iut 

■■dJiiiiewiiniiH  rfsn  icaariiwingkBBMabeiijg; 
k  k  « llMf  w  tpptoptitlt,  that  aie  leadM^  «f  iMpt^ 

•  have  adopted,  in  giving  the  dutch  entne asit 
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ptaUi,  Id  dtilil^sh  thmn  ftom  the  intermediate  part  allied 
^    die  «fi^<0i^>  which  ift  of  a  looser  and  fiotnewhat  cellidar  texture, 
iir :  reaenMiiig  the  iiitertial  Btmeture  of  the  bones.    As  the  dip- 
^i  loe  tt  nearly  equally  tbiek  in  every  part,  it  foUoirs  that  the 
I  two  taUee  of  the  skull  aro  nearly  parallel  to  each  other.    l%e 
^  '  mtamal,  indeed,  reoeiTes  tome  dight  impresaons  from  bldbd« 
J  '  ▼cpaaeb,  gbaidi,  &c.,  which  do  not  appear  externally,  but 
'  I  thase  are  ao  email  a»  not  to  inter  fere  with  phrenological  ob- 
^   1^  senrations.    The  sutures  which  oonnect  the  bones  with  each 
r  other  also  interrupt  the  absolute  parallelism ;  but  their  situa- 
,'    uon  is  kjMiwn,  and  oidy  one  of  them»  culled  the  Lambdoidal, 
where  it  paisin  ont  the  orgim  of  Concentrattv^ness,  presents 
'      any  diffleolty  to  the  student    The  sagUtal  tiutur^^  which  runs 
loogitudintQy  fnMn  the  middle  of  the  orown  of  the  head  for. 
wards  and  downwards,  sometimes  so  low  as  the  topof  the  nose, 
oeeasionaUy  ptavenu  a  narrow  prominent  ridge,  which  is  mis- 
taken for  ade?elcifmieiitof  the  organs  of  Firmness,  V^et^tion, 
Banerol«nos,  and  Selitesteen.   It  may^  howerer^  be  easily  die- 
dnguished  by  its  aarrowness  and  isolation  from  the  full  broad 
swell  of  cerabml  devebpment    The  MUkstmd  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  which  is  a  small  knob  immediately  behind 
the  ear,  serring  for  the  attachment  of  a  muscle,  i*  sbmetimes 
mistaken  fisr  the  indication  of  large  Combativeness.    It  is, 
faowerer,  merely  a  bony  prominence^  and  is  to  be  found  in 
every  head,  ttd  does  not  indicati  dov^lopmillf  of  bndn 
atall. 
.  These  {Kculiarities  being  easily  reecfnised,  are  n^verstaited 

I  as  obstacfes  td»  the  ascsrtatniog  of  the  cerebral  detekrpment ; 
I  but  there  is  <Hie  part  of  the  skull  where  the  external  oonfigura- 
I  tion  does  not  always  indicate  exactly  the  nze  of  the  subjacent 
f  parts  of  the  brain,  and  upon  which  objections  have  been 
raised.  At  that  part  of  the  frontal  bon«,  immediately  above 
th0  top  of  the  nose,  a  diTergeoce  from  paraUelisBi  is  some* 
times  produced  by  the  eicistence  of  a  small  cavity  called  the 
JrfmUdHnuii  which  is  formed  between  th^  twopla^ or  (aUet 
qI  the  bone,  eidier  by  the  external  lAble  sweiKoi^  out  a  jlittle 
without  b^ng  followed  by  the  internal,  and  presenting  an  ap- 
VoL.  I,— No  II.  V 
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petnuioe  like  that  of  a  blister  on  a  biscuit,  or  by  the  iateraal 
table  sinking  in  without  being  followed. by  the  external ;  and 
hence,  as  the  outer  surfiice  does  not  indicate  the  predse  degree 
of  devek>pmait  of  bfain  beneath,  it  is  argued  that  the  existence 
of  a  frontal  sinus  must  be  an  insuperable  objection  to  our 
science^  because  it  throws  so  much  uncertainty  on  our.  obser- 
^pationsascompletdy  to  destroy  their  value;  other  oppopenta, 
however,  more  rationaUy«confine  their  objection  to  those  or- 
gans only  over  whidi  the  anus  extends. 

The  first  objection  is  manifestly  untenable.  .Even  grant- 
ing the  sinus  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the. way  of.  as- 
certsining  the  devdopment  of  the  organs  over  which  it  is.si- 
toated,  we  state,^r^  That  in  ordinary  cases  it  extends  only 
over  three,  via.  Size^  (21),  Lowa  In£viduaUty,  (19)9  &nd  Lo- 
cality, (S4);  and,  idly.  We  aak  inwhatposable  manner  it  can 
interfisre  with  the  other,  thirty  or  thirty-one  organs,  the  whole 
external  iqppearances  of  which  it  leaves  as  unaltered  as.  if  it 
were  a  sinus  in  the  moon  ?  It  would,  we  think,  be  quite  as 
kgical  to  talk  of  a  snow-storm  in  Norway  obstructing  the 
high  road  firom  Edinburgh  to  London,  as  of  a  small  sinus,  at 
the  top  of  the  nose  concealing  the  developments  of  Benevo- 
lence, Firmness,  or  Veneration  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  olqection  as  applicable  to  the  two  or  tbee  indi- 
vidual organs  particularly  refi»red  to,  we  subjoin  a  few  ob- 
servations. In  the  firgt  place,  Below  the 'age  of  twelve  or  . 
fourteen,  the  aHus  almost  nevor.  exists ; .  2dfyj  In  adult  s^, 
it  frequently  occurs  to  the  extent  above  adnutted;*  and. 


*  Thti  may  seem  at  ▼arianoe  with  a  statement  given  in  Mr  Combe's  Essays, 
OB  the  aoAority  of  a  friend  in  Pans,  who,  in  the  coone  of  manj  months,  dis- 
soctioDS,  had  Berer  fimnd  a  fiontal  sinus  exc^  in  old  age  and  in  disease.  In 
sawing  open  the  skull  for  anatomical  pui|K)ses,  the  section  is  almost  always 
made  hariaontally  through  the  middle  of  the  fbtriiead,  or  over  the  oigans  of 
TmmB^  rime,  and  Ugptr  IndiMmoHt^^  and  in  all  the  esses  alluded  to  by  the  gen- 
tleman in  Paris,  this  line  was  followed,  and  as  the  siaiis  laiely  extends  so  high 
up,  he  coaU  not,  and  did  not,  meet  vilMh''^  Oi  #piah9  tettiesi  sections, 
howensr,  kg  iht  puipose  of  jeeing  the  j|4|^||i|j^gB[ JjpfOflBajr  ftmnd.  It 
to  the  extent  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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ScB^  In  old  age  and  in  disease,  as  in  chronic  idiocy  and  in- 
sanity,  it  is  often  of  very  great  extent,  owing  to  the  brain  di- 
minishkig  in  size,  and  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  following 
it,  while  the  outer  remains  stationary.  Now  the  first  cases 
present  noolgeotion,  for  in  them  the  sinus  does  not  exist ;  and 
the  third  are  instances  of  diseases,  which  are  uniformly  ex- 
chided  in  phrenological  observations ;  and  thus  our  attention 
is  limited  solely  to  the  cases  forming  the  second  class.  In 
regard  to  them  the  objection  is,  that  large  development  of 
brain,  and  large  frontal  sinus,  present  so  nearly  the  same  ap- 
pearance that  we  cannot  be  sure  which  is  which,  and,  there- 
fore, that  our  observations  must  be  inconclusive. 

To  this  we  answer  as  follows :— 1^^,  We  must  distinguish 
between  the  possibility  of  discovering  thej^nc^ion^  of  an  or- 
gan and  of  applying  this  discovery  practically  in  all  cases,  so 
aa  /to  be  able  in  every  instance  to  predicate  the  exact  degrees 
in  which  each  particular  mental  power  is  present  in  each  in- 
dividual. The  sinus  does  not  in  general  exist  before  the 
age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  below  which  is  precisely  the  period 
when  Individuality  is  most  conspicuously  active  in  the  miild. 
If  then  in  children,  in  whom  no  sinus  exists,  the  mental 
power  is  observed  to  be  strong  when  the  part  of  the  head  is 
large,  and  weak  when  it  is  small,  we  make  certain  of  the 
function  whatever  may  subsequently  happen.  If  in  after- 
life the  «nus  comes  to  exist,  this  fhrows  a  certain  degree  of 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  practical  application  of  our  know- 
ledge; and  accordingly  phrenologists  state  this  to  be  the  case, 
and  admit  a  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact  degree  of  this 
mental  power,  which,  in  adult  age,  may  be  expected  to  ac- 
company any .  particular  development  of  this  organ,  unless 
in  extreme  cases  of  development  and  deficiency,  in  which 
even  theainus  itself  can  form,  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  dif- 
ference. In  the  next  place,  the  objection  applies  only  to  one 
set  of  cases.  If  there  be  a  hollow  or  depresnon  in  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  skull. at  the  situation  of  the  organs  in 
question,  and  the  sinus  be  absent,  then  the  organ  must  ne- 
cessarily be  deficient  in  proportion  to  the  depression.    If,  with 
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819^  m  ^ittmud  f^pMmaQi^,  the  mm  bo  pneaept,  whidi  U  it 
nQtf  iHit  wbioh  w«  ihidl  aUow  tbi^  opponents  id  maintaiii  it  to 
hpi  tb^Q  it  mwt  be  fpimed  bjr  tbe  iiiii«r  table  F^oediflg  atill 
iQon^  tbw  the  pttt^r  tal^»  mi  h^oco  a  HiU  greater  deSci- 
enpy  of  oigao  will  MstuaUy  e;»irt  than  i»  f  ^t^pftUy  iodicnlad, 
and  of  oouive  the  menta}  power  w^  be  Qlbmt  ^9110%  defident 
intb  the  extern^  indieation  of  defieimifly  in  tbe  ceg«i.  In 
ceees  of  deficieney,  therefore,  the  sioue  form*  no  objection* 
Thus  the  only  case^  in  which  it  can  oecasion  embarasament 
are  those  in  which  it  causes  a  ewelling  of  the  part»  of  the  $kull 
in  question  ontwardy  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding  dsn 
▼eiopment  of  brain  within*  Now,  if  in  all  eases  in  youth,  when 
ne  muH  exists,  and  in  all  cases  in  mature  age  in  which  a  de- 
pression is  fbundi  tbe  mental  power  is  ascertiuned  to  oome^ 
spond  exactly  with  tbe  external  development^  wd  if,  in  cer- 
tain ceses,  in  adult  age,  an  external  indieation  is  found  to 
which  the  oiental  power  doe9  not  correspond,  what  conclusion 
falls  to  be  drawn  aoeording  to  the  rules  of  a  correct  logic? 
Not  that  tbe  functions  are  uncertain,  because  they  have  been 
asoert^ned  in  cases  not  liable  to  impediment  or  objection, 
but  only  tliat  in  the  particular  case  in  mature  age,  in  which 
the  external  development  is  large,  and  the  power  absent^ 
Aere  must  be  ajrontai  sinus. 

Having  now  shewn  that  this  objection,  viewed  even  in  its 
strongest  light,  only  rendirs  it  difficult  to  infer  from  the  de* 
velopment  alone  the  degree  of  endowment  of  these  three  fa^- 
culties,  in  an  occasional  individual  case,  and  does  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  the  poadbility  of  discovering  thejimction, 
we  have  now  to  state,  that  there  are  few  cases  indeed,  perhaps 
not  five  in  a  hundred,  in  which  the  phrenologist  cannot  say 
distinctly  whether  a  sinus  exists  or  not  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  diminish  the  accuracy  of  Us  observations ;  and  we  refer 
those  who  wish  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  size  and 
appearance  of  this  cavity  to  about  a  dozen  spedmens  in  tbe 
collection  of  the  Phrenological  Society. 
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ARTICLE  XII  I. 

EFl?ECf  S  OF  8I2B  AND  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  OROANS. 

CoMSt^ERABLK  obscurity  pervades  the  minds  of  maoy  per- 
sons regarding  this  branch  of.  the  Phrenological  doctrine, 
And  we  shall  endeavour  to  remove  it. 

In  physics^  power  is  quite  distinguishable  ftom  activity. 
The  balance-wheel  of  a  Watch  moves  with  much  rapidity, 
but  so  slight  is  its  impetus  that  a  hair  would  suffice  to  stop 
it;  the  beam  of  a  steam-engine  traverses  slowly  and  ponder- 
oady  through  space,  but  its  power  is  prodigiously  great. 

In  muscular  action  these  qualities  are  recognized  as  dif- 
ferent with  equal  facility.  The  greyhound  bounds  over  hill 
and  dirfe  with  animated  agility ;  but  a  slight  obstacle  would 
counterbalance  his  momentum  and  arrest  his  progress.  The 
elephant,  on  the  other  hand,  rolls  slowly  and  heavily  along; 
but  the  impetus  of  his  motion  would  sweep  ayray  aa  impedi- 
ment  sufficient  to  resist  fifty  greyhounds  at  the  sunfmrt  of 
their  speed. 

In  mental  manifestations  (con»dered  apart  fit>m  organiza- 
tion) the  distinction  between  power  and  activity  is  equally 
palpable.  On  the  stage,  Mrs  Siddons,  senior,  and  Mr  John 
Kemble,  were  remarkable  for  the  solemn  deliberation  of  their 
manner,  both  in  declamation  and  action,  and  yet  they  were 
splendidly  gifted  in  power.  They  carried  captive  at  once  the 
sympathies  and  understanding  of  the  audience,  and  made 
every  man  feel  his  faculties  expanding,  alid  his  whole  mind 
becoming  greater  under  the  influence  of  their  energies.  This 
was  a  display  of  power.  Other  performers,  again,  are  re- 
markable for  vivacity  of  action  and  elocution,  who  neverthe- 
less are  felt  to  be  feeble  and  ineffective  in  rousing  an  audience 
to  emotion.  Adivtty  is  their  distinguishing  attribute,  with 
an  absence  of  power.  At  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the 
senate,  the  same  distinction  prevails.     Many  members  of  the 
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learned  professions  display  great  felicity  of  illustration  and 
fluency  of  docution,  surprimng  us  with  the  quickness  of  their 
parts,  who  nevertheless  are  felt  to  be  neither  impressive  nor 
profound.     They  possess  intellect  without  passion,  and  in- 
geniuty  without  comprehensiveness  and  depth  of  understand-* 
ing.     This  also  proceeds  from  activity,  with  little  power. 
There  are  other  public  speakers  agidn  who  open  heavily  in 
debate,  their  faculties  acting  slowly  but  deeply,  like  the  first 
heave  of  a  mountun-wave.     Their  words  fall  like  minute- 
guns  upon  the  ear,  and  to  the  superfidal  they  appear  about 
to  terminate  ere  they  have  begun  their  efforts.     But  even 
their  first  accent  is  one  of  power ;  it  rouses  and  arrests  atten* 
tion ;  their  very  pauses  are  expressive,  and  indicate  gather- 
ing energy  to  be  embodied  in  the  sentence  that  is  to  come. 
When  fairly  ammated,  they  are  impetuous  as  the  torrent, 
brilliant  as  the  lightning^s  beam,  and  overwhelm  and  take 
possession  of  feebler  minds,  by  impressing  them  irreostibly 
with  a  feeling  of  gigantic  power. 

Let  us  apply  these  observations  to  phrenology. 

The  proper  subjects  for  observation  are  men  in  sound 
health,  under  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  free  from  exter- 
nal restraint  upon  their  actions.  Dr  Gall  discovered,  by  ob- 
servation, that  in  such  individuals  the  power  of  manifesting 
the  mental  faculties  bears  a  proportion  to  the  size  of  tlie 
cerebral  organs ;  and  on  this  fact  the  whole  science  is  found- 
ed.  Accordingly,  if  we  take  two  brains,  one  very  large, 
like  that  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  another  very  small, 
like  that  of  the  least  of  the  Hindoos  in  the  Phrenological 
Society^s  collection,  in  no  instance  and  in  no  circumstances, 
the  above  conditions  being  preserved  in  both,  will  the  facul- 
ties attached  to  the  small  brain  manifest  themselves  with  the 
power  and  energy  which  characterize  those  connected  with 
the  large  one.  The  small  brain  may  be  as  active,  and  the 
large  one  as  inacdve  as  is  consistent  with  the  condition  of 
sound  health,  and  yet  the  manifestation  of  fower  will  uni 
fbnnly  distinguisli  the  latter,  while  comparative  feebleness 
will  attend  the  former,  however  numerous  and  vivacious  its 
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mahifestadons  may  otherwise  be.  In  this  instance  we  do 
not  refer  to  power  ofintelleci  alone,  as  most  persons  do  when 
speaking  of  the  mind,  but  of  mental  character  generally^  the 
brain  being  the  organ  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments, 
which  are  the  main  springs  of  character,  as  well  as  of  the 
'  percepUve  and  reasoning  powers. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  take  two  individuals  in  whom  the 
conditions  above  specified  are  preserved,  and  in  whom  all  the 
mental  organs  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  an  equal  ttze, 
except  one.  Ideality  for  example,  and  if  one  of  the  indivi- 
duals (Dr  Chalmers)  has  a  development  of  it  equal  to  6} 
inches,  and  in  the  other  (Mr  Joseph  Hume)  the  development 
is  equal  only  to  5f  inches,  then,  according  to  Phrenology,  no 
cultivation,  excitement,  or  activity,  which  does  not  infringe 
the  condiuons  before  stated,  will  render  Mr  Hume^s  mani- 
festations  of  Ideality  equal  in  power  and  intensity  to  those  of 
Dr  Chalmers.  The  same  proportion  may  be  repeated  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  other  organs  and  faculties ;  and  it  is  simply 
this,  thatj  ceteris  paribus ^  size  in  the  organ  is  a  correct  indica- 
tion of  power  in  the  mental  manifestations. 

As  then  nze  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  power,  no  in- 
stance ought  to  occur  of  an  individual,  who,  with  a  small 
brain,  manifested  clearly  and  unequivocally  great  force  of 
character,  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual,  such  as  belonged 
to  Bruce,  Buonaparte,  or  Fox ;  and  such  accordingly  we  state 
broadly  to  be  the  fact.  The  Phrenological  Society  possesses 
casts  of  the  skulls  of  Bruce,  Raphael,  and  La  Fontaine,  and 
they  are  all  large.  The  busts  and  portraits  of  Lord  Bacon, 
Shakspeare,  Buonaparte,  indicate  large  heads ;  and  among 
living  characters  no  individual  has  occurred  to  our  observa- 
tion who  leaves  a  vivid  impression  of  his  own  greatness  upon 
the  public  mind,  and  who  yet  presents  to  their  eyes  only  a 
small  head.  In  like  manner,  no  orator,  sculptor,  painter,  or 
poet,  who  manifests  Ideality  in  the  highest  intensity  of  vigour, 
is  to  be  found  in  whom  the  organ  of  this  faculty  is  small. 

It  is  proper,  however,  next  to  advert  to  certain  conditions 
which  may  co-exist  in  the  brain  along  with  size,  and  to  at- 
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,l^,to  their  «ffeel9.    |3iie,  w^  have  md,  »  not  the  oi^  r^ 
.g^i^ta  to  tim  iii«iuf<MtaUpi»  of  gveit  meotal  pover;  the 
,t9iain  must  po^wsg  al«Q  a  healthj  constitinioa;  and  that  de- 
gree of  activity  irhicb  is  the  usual  acioompipiinewt  of  health. 
.  NoW)  the  braiQp  like  other  parts  of  the  body»  may  be  aibeted 
with  oertain  diseases  which  do  not  diioiiush  or  iwamsa  its 
anagiutud^  and  jet  iai|uur  its  functioDs^  sod  iu  such  asses 
.gireat  sise  iMf  be  present^  and  vei^  anpesfect  aianifeHtaUoas 
a]^pe|ur ;  or  it  loay  be  attacked  wiUi  other  diseases,  snoh  as 
ioflauiVMtfioii»  or  any  of  those  particular  affactiaoB  whose  nature 
is  unknowiiy  but  to  which  the  name  of  maoin  is  given  in 
nosolocy^  ^^^  which  greatly  esall  its  aotioo }  and  then  very 
forctble  manifestations  may  proceed  froai  a  brain  oompara- 
tively  small ;  but  it  is  no  less  true^  that  when  a  larger  brain 
is  excited  to  the  same  degree  by  the  same  eause^  tho  mani- 
festationa  become  increased  in  energy  in  pioportion  to  the 
increase  of  siae.    These  casee^  therefivet  form  no  sM  eb* 
.  jection  to  pkwenolpgy.    The  phrenolqgiat  aansrtaina,  by  pre- 
vioua  viqmry)  that  the  brain  is  in  a  atato  of  haallh.    If  it  is 
not,  he  makes  the  necessary  linatations  in  drawing  hiscoa- 

dusionffi 

In  phyaolqgy,  the  funodoo  of  any  organ  is  asosrtained  by 
numcrouaand  extensive  observationa;  and,  if  exceptions  to  the 
common  appearances  present  themselves^  their  causes  ase  iwres- 
.  Ugated.  The  fact,  for  example,  that  the  eye  and  optic  nerve 
are  necessary  for  vision  is  ascertained  thus.  In  encry  sass  in 
which  sight  is  enjoyed,  that  nerve  and  the  eye  are  pnearsisd ; 
and  in  every  case  in  which  the  structure  of  both  is  deatxoyed, 
.  vinon  is  lost;  but  we  cannot  add,  that  in  every  tnataiaGa  of 
(gjfpawnt  soundness  of  the  nerve  and  eye^  viwm  mmt  iMnsi- 
.Mori/jf  bepr^^ent  i  because  both  of  those  oijpns  are  liable  tp 
disQBses  which  impmr  the  fiincUon  without  producing  any  par- 
QcptUjle  changj^  of  the  structure.  Cases,  for  exampUy  of  total 
or  partial  Uindneas,  ariwog  firom  amauTMSy  oocasionaUy  occur, 
in  which  no  distii^uishable  marka  of  disease  can  be  foiindy 
either  i^  theeye  during  life,. or  yi  the  optic  nerve  after  death ; 
but  no  physiologist  thence  condudesthat  these  parts  are  not 
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ommrj  ta  wkm.     Hainog  found  iben  prawnt  in  oS  ea$e$ 
wh«m  sight  was  enjoyed,  and  having  observed  vkion  to  be 
ket  in  ofl  cans  of  doBtructioD  of  their  skruclare,  he  fimnde 
Ua  belief  in  the  function  of  the  parts  on  these  foets,  and  ftsb 
it  to  rest  on  a  fina  bams;  and  as  he  knows  that  diseases  may 
affect  organs  without  leadering  alteration  of  Aeir  structure 
/fifiihk  tn  our  eyes^  he  ooneludes^  that  in  all  instance  iii 
which  the  power  is  lost,  the  parts  bang  possessed,  the  latter 
must  is  diseased;  and  no  one  questions  the  soundness  of  his 
li^gic.    In  like  ma&neri  fiom  obsormig  the  power  of  motion 
to  be  Intimately  connncled  with  tnuscukr  coatiwetioa,  the 
physiolqgist  calls  liie  musdes  the  otgaas  of  motion*    But, 
when  by  palsy  they  lose  their  contractile  power,  he  iaCBrs, 
and  is  aUawod  to  in£er»  although  he  may  not  be  aUe  to  proves 
that  an  important  condition,  that  of  health,  is  altered^  and 
thataome  disease  eziats  in  the  nervous  systsnu    All  these 
observations  are  applicable  tn  the  brain.    If  we  meet  with 
jpowerfiil  manifestatMina  ai  99  caaeaout  of  an  hundred^  large 
bains  in  the  |Mime  of  life,  and  in  the  remaining  one  find 
them  fimble»  it  is  aostretch  of  principle  to  infer  that  m  this 
instance  disease  miol  bspresetU ;  and,  on  the  other  hsod,  if 
we  observe  coaspartttively  weak  manifestations  tc 
99  cases  of  small  htains,  and  in  one  other  casi 
powevfoly  the  conclusion  is  ag^  kgitimaie,  tb 
eaasd  esciJMBent  produces  an  unwonted  exaltation,  of  the 
.fimdioti.    The  faixnem  of  this  reasonii^  is  univeisaUy  ad* 
■Mttsd  whea  applied  to  other  org^a— to  the  muscles  fcr  in. 
stmioe.    It  is  vr^l  known  that  muscular  power  is  always  ctt^ 
f*iajMrite#,pcoportaDned  to  the  siaec^  the  muscle  ilse^  It  is 
4dso  known  that  in  insanity  the  muscular  ^stem  often:  heeamas 
axaked  so  far  as  to  act  with  triple  energy,  and  tooverfaahmee 
the eCwta  of  two  or  three  powerful  men,  who  try  torestnin 
the  awmso.    Thus  a  daliaate  femals^,  apparently  enfevUed 
by  disease,  has  been  knoim  to  have  suddenly  dis^yed  morn 
tbanmaasuline  alrenglh.    No  ona^  however,  kmks  iqpoo  this 
fsct  as  everturmng  theorigioal  piopositkm  of  siaebeing,  csiina 
pmribus,  ammsureef  energy,  because  he  hnewa thai,  tf  a 
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highly  muscular  man  were  subjected  to  an  equal  degree  of  ex- 
citement, he  would  require  jSve  or  six  instead  of  two  or  three 
men  to  restrain  him.  The  true  way  to  disprove  our  prind- 
{rfe,  then,  is  to  bring  a  single  unequivocal  case  of  vigorous 
manifestation  with  manifest  deficiei^cy  of  organ  and  absence 
of  disease.     Such  a  case  would  overturn  our  science. 

Another  case,  however,  may  be  stated ;  suppose  that  in 
the  skull  of  Grordon,  the  murderer  of  the  pedlar  boy,  the 
measurement  from  Destructiveness  to  Destructireness  is  5} 
inches,  and  that  in  the  skull  of  Raphael  it  is  5|.  Here  the 
size  is  greatest  in  Raphael,  and  yet  the  former  was  an  atro- 
cious  murderer,  and  the.  latter  an  amiable  man  of  genius- 
.This,  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  constitutes  an  objection  to 
phrenc^gy.  But  if  the  prindple  be  applied,  that  size,  ceteris 
paribuSj  indicates  power,  it  will  shew  its  fallacy.  In  Gordon 
the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  are  small,  and 
hence  that  of  Destructiveness  is  the  largest  in  the  brain.  In 
Raphael  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  are  very  large; 
and  hence,  in  conformity  with  the  above  principle,  Destruc- 
tiveness predominated  in  the  one,  and  amiable  feeling  and 
understanding  in  the  other.  Still,  the  dispositions  of  Raphael 
would  be  characterized  by  this  faculty.  It  would  communicate 
that  warmth  and  vehemence  of  temper  which  are  found  only 
when  it  is  large,  although  he  did  not  abuse  them  like  Crordon. 

Another  case  may  still  be  supposed.  If,  in  each  two  indivi- 
duals, the  organs  of  propensity,  sentiment,  and  intellect,  are 
equally  balanced,  the  general  conduct  of  one  may  be  vicious 
and  that  of  another  moral  and  religious.  This  we  admit,  but 
it  forms  no  objection  to  our  science.  The  question  here  is 
not  one  of  powers  for  as  much  energy  may  be  displayed  in 
vice  as  in  virtue,  but  it  is  one  of  directum  merely.  Now, 
in  cases  where  an  equal  development  of  all  the  organs 
exists,  direction  depends  on  external  influences,  and  then  no 
phrenolo^t  pretends  to  tell  to  what  objects  the  faculties 
have  been  directed,  by  merely  observing  the  size  of  the  or- 
gans. Before  conversion  St  Paul  manifested  Combative- 
ness,  Destructiveness,  and  Veneration,  in  persecuting  Chris- 
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tians  to  death,  for  the  supposed  glory  of  Gkxl ;  after  this 
change  Veneration  was  still  directed  to  the  same  object,  but 
Combativeiiess  and  Destructiveness  were  then  manifested  in 
dauntless  and  energetic  preaching  of  Christ  crucified.  In 
both  instances  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  performed 
their  natural  functions ;  for,  without  a  large  endowment  of 
these  propensities,  St  Paul  could  no  more  have  displayed  the 
moral  courage  and  fervour  of  temperament,  which  character- 
ized him  after  conversion,  than  he  could  have  persecuted 
without  them  before  it.  In  the  one  instance  they  were 
abused,  in  the  other  legitimately  directed ;  but  there  was  no 
change  of  radical  function.  On  this  subject  we  refer  to  an 
Essay  on  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Secretiveness, 
by  Mr  W.  Scott,  in  the  Phrenological  Transactions,  and  to  an 
Essay  on  the  Harmony  of  Phrenology  with  the  Scripture  Doc* 
trineof  ConverdoD,byMr  G.  Lyon,in  the  Christian  Instructor. 
To  found  a  valid  objection  to  phrenology,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  shew  an  instance  in  which  an  individual,  in  whom  certain 
organs  were  very  small,  became,  in  consequence  of  education, 
conversion,  or  any  other  natural  cause,  which  does  not  in- 
fringe the  conditions  before  laid  down,  precisely  similar  in 
character  to  another  in  whom  the  same  organs  were  very 
large,  and  who  was  exposed  to  the  same  influence,  or  vice 
versa ;  in  short,  to  shew  that  by  these  external  influences 
any  of  the  faculties  can  be  supplied  if  wanting,  or  eradicated 
if  possessed.  If  such  instances  exist,  we  have  never  seen 
them.  The  utmost  extent  to  which  the  power  or  will  of  man 
extends,  is  to  direct  the  manifestations  of  his  faculties  to  cer- 
tain objects  in  preference  to  others,  or  to  restrain  them  from 
abuse,  but  not  to  change  their  natural  constitution,  or  to  rid 
himself  of  their  existence.  Man  is  beset  by  the  frulties  and 
evil-tendendes  of  human  nature  after  conversion  and  educa- 
tioo,  as  before  them,  which  is  just  to  say,  that  the  lower  pro- 
pensities  continue  to  exist  and  to  perform  their  functions. 
After  these  influences  have  operated,  abuses  may  be  less 
habitually  indulged  in  than  in  the  previous  state ;  but  the  ene- 
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my  ttill  liirkft  in  fecret,  and  requires  our  conttant  watcbful- 
ncss  to  cbeck  him. 

We  hare  heard  another  case  stated  ds  iw  olgeottoo*  Sop- 
pose  that  two  individuak  possess  an  OE|;aoiaatioD  tauaedy  A- 
mibnr^  but  that  one  is  highly  educated  and  (he  oilier  left  en- 
ter^ to  the  impalsesof  nature ;  the  fomier  will  manifest  bis 
faculties  with  higher  power  than  the  latter ;  aad  hence  it  is 
argued  thai  size  is  not  in  all  cases  a  measure  of  energy.. 

Here^  however^  the  ceteru  paribus  does  not  hold.    An 
important  condition  is  altered^  and  the  phrenolo^t  umfoni»- 
ly  allows  fir  die  effects  of  education  before  drawing  positive 
oonchiflidDs.     See  Phrendogieal  Tmnsaetiobs,  p.  SOB.    The 
objector  mi^  perhaps  push  his  argument  farther^  and  main- 
tmn^  that  if  cxstdae  thus  inctvases  power,  it  is  impossible  to 
dmw  the  Ube  of  distinetion  between  energy  derived  from  tfais 
cause  and  that  whieh  proceeds  from  mae  in  the  organa^  and 
hence  that  the  real  effects  of  sloe  can  nev)sr  be  deteraunsd. 
In  reply^  wte  obseifve^  that  education  may  cause  the  fac«dtias 
to  maaifiest  thcmsdves  with  the  highest  degree  of  energy 
uhiA  the  nze  cfthe  organs  mil  permUf  but  that  m^  fixea  a 
Hmit  wfaich  education  cannot  surpass^    Dennis^  we  may  pM« 
same,  received  some  improvement  from  education^  but  it  did 
not  reader  him  equal  to  Pope,  much  less  to  Skakspeaoe  oi^ 
iGlton :  theiefbre^  if  we  take  two  uMKviduals  whose  braina 
are  equally  heakhy,  but  whose  organs  differ  in  sitfe^  and  edu« 
cate  them  alike^  the  advantages  in  power  and  littaitoment  wiB 
be  greatest  in  the  direct  ratio  el  the  mm  in  fivf  our  of  the 
largest  brain.    Thus  the  objection  ends  in  ftus^  thatif  we 
compare  brains  in  opposite  oenditioas,  we  may  be  led  iaio 
ervor^^which  is  granted ;    but  this  is  not  in  oppesitien  i» 
dw  doctrine  that,  ceteris pariimSf  size  determines  power^    Fi« 
naUy^^extreme  deficiency  in  size  produceeineapacftty  for  eAi* 
*  cation,  as  in  idiots;  while  extreme  development^  if  healthy, 
as  in  Shakspeare,  Bums,  Mozart,  an^ipatee  ite  eiSseta  in  so 
far  that  the  individuals  educate  themselves. 

In  saying  then  that,  ceteris  paribus^  uie  is  a  mcnaure  of 
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poiiwri  phrwiolq^sti  drNWuid  no 
iMdo  to  fbjmiogna»  in  generil^ 


^^ 


ABTICLE  XIV. 

I 

OBMBlUIi  DIEEOTIONS  TOR  OB8BRVINO  DEYELOPMBNT. 

Thx  fundamental  prindple  of  phrenology  is,  that  the  energy 
of  the  mental  manifestations  bears  a  constant  and  uniform  re- 
lation, aUrii  paribus,  to  the  size  of  the  bnun  as  the  organ 
of  mind ;  and  it  is  ascertained  that  the  brains  of  different  in- 
difidual%  of  the  same  age  and  stature,  differ  much  from  each 
other,  both  in  their  general  sise  and  in  the  proportions  of 
their  oomponent  parts.  The  differences  in  general  nze  may 
easily  be  determined  by  a  visit  to  a  hatter^s  shop,  or  by  the 
ocular  inspection  of  a  number  of  heads  in  any  assembly  or 
class-room;  and  the  proportions  of  the 'parts  of  the  head 
may  be  discovered,  by  ocular  inspection,  in  the  same  way. 
In  some,  the  greater  mass  of  the  brain,  and  consequently  of 
the  head,  will  be  seen  to  lie  between  the  ear  and  the  fore- 
head ;  in  others,  from  the  ear  to  the  ocdput  or  hindhead ; 
and  in  others,  again,  it  excels  in  perpendicular  height  Great 
diSmncM  in  breadth  are  also  remarkable— -some  being  nar- 
row throughout,  and  others  bitNul.  Some  are  narrow  be- 
fore and  broad  behind,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  proper  to  be- 
gin with  the  observation  of  these  generalities,  both  in  order 
to  become  familiar  with  the  general  sise  and  configuration  of 
heads,  and  also  in  order  to  appreciate  the  proportion,  which 
the  general  mass  of  the  three  orders  of  organs  bears  to  eadi 
other,  in  average  heads.  In  estimating  the  development,  we 
must  of  course  have  an  idea  of  the  breadth  as  well  as  length 
of  the  fibre,  as  breadth  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  size.  The 
length  ia  ascertained  by  the  distance  from  the  (^ning  of  the 
ear  to  the  peripheral  surface  of  the  organ ;  the  breadth,  by 
the  breadth  of  the  region  in  which  the  organ  is  mtuated. 
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Thus  the  organs  of  intellect  are  situated  in  Ae  foreheiMl, 
and,  in  pfoportion  to  the  length  of  the  line  from  the  ear  to 
that  region,  is  the  length  of  these  orgians.  If  the  forehead  is 
narrow,  then  the  organs  situated  there  must  also  be  narrow ; 
and  if  broad,  the  reverse.  If  the  line  from  the  ear  to  the 
forehead  is  much  longer  than  from  the  ear  backwards,  and 
the  breadth  is  nearly  the  same,  then  we  infer  that  the  intel- 
lectual organs  predominate.  If  the  head  rises  high  and 
broad  to  the  coronal  surface,  then  we  infer  that  the  mass  of 
the  moral  sentiments  is  great — These  proporticms  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

We  judge  of  the  length  of  the  organ  by  the  distance  from 
the  ear,  because  a  Une  passing  through  the  head,  frotaa  one 
ear  to  the  other,  would  nearly  touch  the  meduBa  oblangaiOf 
whence  all  the  organs  proceed  towards  the  sur&ce.  Those 
of  the  intellect  run  forwards ;  those  of  the  moral  sentiments 
upwards ;  and  those  of  the  propensities  backwards  and  out- 
wards,  all  nearly  from  the  same  centre. 

Keeping  these  points  in  view,  we  next  proceed  to  the  ob- 
stfvation  of  individual  organs:  and  for  this  purpose,  we 
should  begin  with  a  few  of  the  largest,  and  select  extreme 
cases.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  organ  of  Cautiousness,  we 
should  examine  its  development  in  those  whom  we  know  to 
be  remarkable  for  timidity,  doubts,  and  hesitation.  We 
should  contrast  the  appearance  of  the  organ  in  such  cases 
with  that  which  it  presents  in  those  individuals  who  are  re- 
markable for  heedlessness  and  rashness,  and  into  whose  minds 
a  doubt  or  a  fear  never  enters.  After  we  are  familiar  with 
the  extremes  of  endowment  and  deficiency,  we  may  proceed 
to  those  in  the  middle  line,  and  follow  the  same  course  in 
studying  the  functions  of  all  the  organs,  taking  those  of  in- 
tellect last,  as  being  smallest.  After  having  observed  indi* 
vidual  organs  and  manifestations  for  some  time,  we  may  then 
attend  to  the  effects  of  peculiar  combinations.  It  must,  from 
the  first,  be  kept  in  mind,  that  no  organ  acts  alone^  and  that 
the  direction  which  each  faculty  takes  is  modi6ed  by  the  ac> 
tivity  of  others. 
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.  There  are  some  souroefl  of  error  in  jud^^ng  of  develop- 
ment which  it  it  proper  to  notice*  These  are,  l6t»  mistaken  by 
a  bony  prominence,  such  as  those  sometimes  formed  by  the 
sutures,  or  by  the  mastoid  process  behind  the  ear,  for  the 
indications  of  large  cerebral  organs.  This  can  easily  be 
avoided  by  a  careful  inspection  of  a  skull,  and  learning  the 
situations  of  those  protuberances  which  occur  in  every  head ; 
Sd,  When  several  neighbouring  organs  are  equally  and  large- 
ly developed,  no  individual  prominence  is  to  be  found ;  and 
^hey  who  seek  only  for  bumps  affirm  that  there  is  no  organ 
at  all.  In  such  cases,  a  general  fulness  is  perceptible,  and 
the  distance  from  ear  to  ear,  jomed  in  the  broad  peripheral 
expansion,  pcnnts  out  that  the  organs  are  large:  Sd,  When 
the  organ  is  very  largely  developed,  it  sometimes  pushes  a 
neighbouring  smaller  organ  a  little  out^  of  its  place.  Tlus 
may  generally  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  greatest  promi^ 
nence  bang  near  the  centre  of  the  large  organ,  and  the  swell- 
ing extending  over  a  pordon  only  of  the  other :  4th,  A  pro* 
tuberanoe  is  perceptible  in  those  cases  alone,  in  which  any 
single  oigan  is  possessed  in  great  vigour,  as  Self-esteem 
and  Cautiousness,  while  those  beside  it  are  small. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

PHRENOLOGY  AND  TJ^  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh  gave  out  the  question, 
*^  Does  phrenology  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
<^  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man  ?^  as  the  subject  of  an 
essay  by  one  of  its  members.  The  duty  to  write  upon  it  was 
transferred  by  arrangement  to  Mr  Andrew  Combe ;  and  the 
evening  of  Friday,  21st  November  18S3,  was  fixed  for  hearing 
the  paper  and  discussing  its  merits.  In  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  the  society,  three  copies  were  previously  circulated 
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among  the  nembcn  for  fourteen  dftya,  and  one  eopy  lay  in 
thilr  hall  fisr  nearly  asking;  and  the  nature  of  the  essay  was' 
thus  genendly  knovm  before  the  e««nhig  of  debate.  It  attracted 
an  unusual  attendance  of  members,  and  as  the  society  admits 
visltarsi  the  number  of  strangers  was  still  greater.    The  so* 
dely^s  hall  was  found  inadequate  to  contain  one  ludf  of  the  ' 
peisons  asseroUed  for  admissiim ;  but  Dr  Duncan,  junior, 
httfing  handsoairiy  permitted  the  use  of  his  dass-room  in 
the  College,  an  adjournment  to  it  was  proposed  and  adopted! 
This-apaitment)  we  are  informed,  is  seated  for  three  hundred* 
students ;   and,  as  on  this  oooasiony  not  only  the  benches, ' 
but  the  passages  and  area  were  oeeupied,  we  prssuine  thtt 
at  least  four  hundred  persons  were  present    Mr  Andrew  ' 
Oombe  bring  unable,  through  indisposttion,  to  read  the  eaMf 
himself,  this  duty  was  perfenaed  by  the  presidettt  in  the ' 
chair  for  the  evening.  ' 

The  essay  being  concluded,  the  president  invited  the  mem- 
bers to  deliver  Uieir  sentiments,  and  added,  that  the  society  - 
would  be  happy  to  hear  vintors  also,  who  might  consider  ^ 
themselves  as  members  for  the  night    The  debate  imme- 
diately commenced,  and  was  supported  with  much  animation  ' 
till  two  o^dock  in  die  morning.   At  this  hour,  a  member  mov- 
ed an  adjournment  to  Tuesday  evanng,  S5th  November,  at 
seven  o^clock,  in  the  same  place,  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  ta    The  discussion  recommenced  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, and  lasted  without  interruption  till  a  quarter  before 
four  on  the  following  morning. 

We  are  at  present  restraiild  from  repotting  the  debate, 
and,,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  be  thus  brief  and  general  in 
our  statement,  which  is  given  merely  to  Introduce  a  few  re- 
marks on  some  subsequent  occurrences 

The  opposition  to  phrenology  manifested  on  this  occasbn 
proceeded  chiefly  from  members  of  the  society,  and  the 
speeches  in  support  of  it  from  visitors.  The  gentlemen  who 
^ke  in  opposition  were  not  young  men  attending  the  medi- 
^  classes,  as  has  been  represented,  but  gentlemen  of  mature 
years,  decorated  with  literaryi  sdendflc,  or  profesnonal  titles.  * 
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The  gnuler  nmnber  held  diplomtt  of  doettn  m  medians,  or 
ciBorgmxm^  Nor  did  they,  on  this  ooc«8kHi,n]£k  for  the fitftt 
tiiDe  unfledged  fnnioiis ;  for  many  of  them  were  gentlencD  ex- 
teashrely  ttrnveUed,  and  known*  moreover,  as  debaters  in  dif- 
ferent sodeties  for  a  period  of  seYeral  years.    Nevertheless^  we 
are  oonstrained  to  say,  that  they  manifested  throdgbout  a  pro- 
found jgnoraace  of  phrenology,  with  a  deficiency  either  4ii 
ability  or  inclination  to  grapple  fairly  and  manfidly  with  its 
principles ;  they  indulged  in  a  spirit  of  cavilling  on  petty  and 
isohtfed  points,  wandering  through  a  maie  of  random  asser- 
tioD,  £>unding  on  hearsay  statements;  and  when  they  ven- 
tured to  allege  a  hct  in  support  of  their  own  views,  th^ 
coupled  it  with  a  positive  dedaration  that  its  accuracy  must 
be  received  on  their  report,  and  that  thejf  had  taken  the  mat 
-effickui  means  to  preveni  the  phrenohgUts  from  Jinding 
4mt  the  individuais  alluded  to^  bo  as  to  verify  the  assertion  by 
thdr  observations.     The  Phrenolo^cal  Transactions,  on  the 
cither  hand,  replete  with  principles  and  facts,  were  published 
befiare  the  debate,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Medical  Society ; 
we  likewise  furnished  one  of  their  members  with  a  copy  ef 
one  First  Number  befiire  publicatum,  also  containing  many 
facts^  and  it  was  placed  on  the  Medical  Sodety^s  taUe  for  a 
week  before  the  first  night  of  discussion.    These  public»- 
tions  must  have  been  diligently  read ;  for  members  of  the 
Medical  Sode^  not  only  visited  the  Phrendogical  Sodety^i 
collection  of  casts  on  the  regular  days  of  exhibition,  but  sa> 
lidted  and  obtained  private  inspection  of  them  day  after  day, 
and  were  incessant  in  examining  and  measuring  them,-^ 
Nevertheless,  in  the  whole  discusdon  no  opponent  once  ven- 
tured to  attack  the  prinaples  stated  and  elucidated  in  Mr 
Combers  essay  then  read :   only  one  called  in  question  any 
part  of  the  essay,  and  this  was  on  a  speculative  poim  ;  and 
no  member  of  the  Medical  Sodety,  except  one,  (of  whom  we 
shall  speak  presently),  denied  the  correctness  of  the  facts  stat- 
ed in  the  Phrenological  Transactions  or  Journal,  which  they 
had  the  means  of  verifying  by  an  unrestrained  inspection  of 
the  casts  and  skulls. 
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Oiir  astonishmenty  therefore,  was  indescribable  on  hetriilg 
it  reported  all  over  the  town,  after  the  termination  of  the  dis- 
cussion, that  the  members  of  the  Medical  Society  had  com- 
pletely refuted  phrenology,  and  put  it  down  for  ever.  There 
was  no  vote  of  the  Society  on  the  question,  so  that  this  asser- 
tion must  have  had  reference  exclusively  to  the  supposed  ef- 
fect of  the  speeches.  We  traced  the  report,  and  found  it  to 
originate  with  the  members  of  the  Society  themselves,  who 
loudly  proclaimed  a  victory  at  once  brilliant  and  dedsive. 
In  anticipation  of  a  discussion  really  interesting,  we  had  re- 
quested a  gentleman,  who  is  much  interested  in  phrenology, 
to  take  down  the  speeches  in  short  hand,  and  three  other 
friends  to  take  notes ;  on  comparing  which,  we  found  our- 
selves  in  possession  of  a  very  full  and  accurate  report  of  the 
debate.  On  hearing  of  the  boasted  triumph  of  the  oppo- 
nents, we  congratulated  ourselves  in  possessing  these  materi- 
als, and  resolved,  in  perfect  candour  and  good  faith,  to  give 
the  public  an  opportunity  of  judging  between  us  and  bur 
opponents.  Aware,  however,  that  we  were  liable  to  be  viewed 
as  partisans,  and  that  if  we  reported  the  speeches  exactly  as 
they  were  delivered,  many  persons  might  suspect  us  of  mis- 
representing them ;  and  anxious,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  the 
speakers  ample  justice,  we  resolved  to  apply  to  themselves  for 
notes  of  their  speeches,  and  to  print  whaiever  they  furnished 
us  with.  We  accordingly  sent  the  foUowbg  circular  to  eakh 
of  the  speakers  in  the  debate  :— 


it 


The  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  .Toumal,  inte&ding  to  give  an 
account  of  the  recent  debate  on  phrenology  in  the  Medical  So* 
*'  ciety,  will  be  happy  to  receive  from  Mr  ,  notes  of  the  facts 

and  arguments  brought  forward  by  him  in  his  speech,  so  that  the 
report  may  be  as  full,  accurate,  and  complete  as  possible,  and 
that  the  piiMic  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
"  real  merits  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  Editor  has  only  to  add, 
"  that  no  statements  can  be  published  that  are  not  accompanied  br 
"  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  made  them,  and  that  they  will 
*'  re({uire  to  be  in  his  hands  within  a  fortnight  from  this  date ;  the 
'^  limits  of  the  Journal  require  also,  that  brevity  and  condensation 
*'  should  be  attended  to  as  far  as  possible.  Communications  to  be 
"  directed  to  the  Editor,  to  the  care  of  Messrs  Oliver  &  Boyd, 
"  Twccddale  Court,  Edinburgh." 


4< 
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In  addressing  this  circular  to  the  members  of  the  Medical 
Society,  the  Editor  never  for  a  moment  imagined  that  he  was 
proposing  any  thing  to  which  they  could  be  reluctant  to 
agree;  indeed  it  was  reasonable  to  infer,  that  they  would 
rather  be  pleased  than  offended  with  such  a  request.  Un- 
derstanding, however,  that  the  members  of  the  Medical  So- 
dety  believed  that  they  were  prohibited  by  their  own  laws 
from  publishing  any  proceedings  within  its  walls  without  per- 
mission (which,  however,  we  know,  is  not  the  case),  and  actu- 
ated by  respect  for  that  belief,  he  addressed  the  following 
note  to  their  President : — 


<4 
it 


Edinburgh,  2Sih  November  1 823.— The  Editor  of  the  Phre- 
nological Journal  presents  respectful  compliments  to  the  President 
of  the  Medical  Society,  and  solicits  the  foyour  of  his  reading  the 
"  annexed  circular  to  the  Society^  and  also  begs  that  the  Society 
"  will  be  pleased  to  grant  permission  to  their  members  to  furnish 
*'  him  witn  notes  of  their  speeches  at  the  late  debate  on  phrenology." 
—A  copy  of  the  circular  was  annexed. 

• 

This  letter  being  communicated  to  the  Society  at  their  next 
meeting  on  SSth  November,  the  president  of  that  meeting, 
as  instructed  by  the  Society,  returned  the  following  answer : 


''  Edinburgh,  28M  November  1828.— The  President  of  the  M^- 
''  dical  Society  presents  compliments  to  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenolq- 
"  gical  Journal^ — acknowledges  receipt  of  the  note  from  him  of 
^'  this  date,  requesting  that  the  Medical  Societ]p  would  be  pleased 
''  to  grant  permission  to  their  members  to  furnish  him  with  notes 
"  of  their  speeches  at  the  debate  on  phrenology,  and  informs  the 
^'  Editor,  that  said  note  having  been  communicated  to  the  Society 
"  at  their  meeting  this  evening,  the  request  therein  contained  was 
"  unanimously  refused." 

To  the  circular,  the  Editor  received  the  following  answers, 
the  names  subscribed  to  which  he  suppresses,  out  of  respect 
to  the  writers,  but  the  originals  are  ready  to  be  produced 
when  called  for  :— 

"  Dr  ■  begs  to  acquaint  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenologi- 

"  cal  Journal,  in  reply  to  his  obliging  communication  of  the  27tli 
''  ult.,  that  his  regard  for  the  laws  of  the  Society  of  which  he  is  a 
''  member  prevents  him  from  complying  with  the  condescending 
"  request  of  the  Editor."  / 
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Sta»— In  answer  to  your  circukr,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you»  ibsLtg  by  the  laws  of  the  Mediad  Sodety,  I  ahoul^  incur  the 
penalty  of  ezpuIsioB^  were  I,  of  my  own  unauthmiaed  moTement, 
to  furnish  you  with  any  materials  for  the  publication  of  its  de» 
bates*  I  would  decline  doing  so  on  this  ground  also^  that  what 
I  stated  in  the  oourse  of  Tu^ay  erening^  with  the  exception  of 
the  mere  fiu^ts,  was  the  product  entirely  of  the  discussion,  unas^ 
risted  by  notes  or  previous  prqnratbn,  so  that  I  no  longer  can 
ffiFe  an  account  of  the  arffuments  I  employed  on  that  occasion. 
Besides,  I  must  confess,  uiat,  even  were  I  both  permitCed  and 
able  to  give  you  the  inf<Nination  yon  desire,  I  should  withhold  it 
in  consideration  c^  the  tone  of  your  letter,  which,  permit  me  to 
say  it,  has  more  the  air  of  a  summons  than  a  request,  and  seems 
**  to  implv,  what  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth,  that  I  must  be  ambi« 
"  tious  of  seeing  my  name  figure  in  the  pages  of  the  Phrenological 
"  Journal.  I  have  tne  honour  to  be^  sir,  your  most  (^Dedient  humble 
•'servant,  «•••••    •;• 

'«  To  the  Ediior  of  the  Phrenoiogieal  JmimaL'' 


u 
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Mr ._,  presents  hb  compliments  to  Dr  — — ,  as  Editor  of 
the  Phrenoloriod  Journal,  and  begs  to  inibrm  him,  that  a  com- 
pliance with  hiB  request  will  subject  Mr to  expulsion  from 

''  the  Medical  Sodetv,  and  the  Editor,  if  he  perseveres  in  his  de- 
**  termination  of  publishing  an  account  of  the  debate,  to  a  prosecu- 
*'  tion  for  breach  of  privilege  of  the  Society.  If,  however,  the  Editor 
''  chooses  to  make  an  application  to  Mr  ■  as  a  private  indivi- 
"  dual,  Mr  .  '  will,  after  duly  weighing  the  matter,  and  finishing 
his  researches,  be  happy  to  write  a  pa^r  for  his  Journal.  To 
publish  the  crude  unoigested  Joct^  which  Mr  —  was  per- 
mitted to  state  to  the  Society,  would  destroy  Mr ^'s  repu- 

''  tation  as  a  man  of  scientific  research,-*-be  discreditable  to  the 
''Medical  Society,— and  afford  no  just  grounds  of  honour  to  the 
"  phrenologists."* 
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Edinburgh^  2d  December  1823. 
Sir,— I  had  die  honour  of  receiving  from  you,  some  days  ago, 

a  note  requesting  me  to  send  you  the  substance  of  my  speech  at 
"  the  Medicid  Society  at  the  recent  debate  on  phrenology,  i  should 
^'  have  had  no  objection  to  send  you  whatever  I  might  recollect 
^  of  my  speech,  or  rather  speeches,  (for  I  spoke  at  the  end  of  the 
''  second  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  debate),  but  that  it 
"  is  contrary  to  an  express  law  of  the  Society,  and  also  contrary  to 

ito  wiah,  as  signified  at  the  last  meeting. 

''  Considering  these  drcumstances,  I  must  beg  to  decline  comply- 


*  This  kttsr  u  from  the  gentlemsn  who  called  in  question  the  aoeniacy  of 
the  statemcnti  made  by  the  phienologists,  itlatiTe  to  the  casts  in  the  Society's 
collection.    We  add  no  comment. 


tt 
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^*  wg  with  yoiir  demand ;  and  I  have,  in  my  turn  to  nqnert,  as 
*'  any  notes  taken  by  you  or  your  friends  at  the  time  must  neoes- 
**  sanly  be  incomplete,  and  perhaps  beset  with  errors  in  several 
**  points,  that  you  will  not  puolish  any  thin|;  that  I  may  have  said, 
''  as  you  will  thus  most  probably  gire  a  garbled  etatement  to  the 
**  public.     I  remain. 

Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  servant.** 


€i 
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"  Snt, — Having  received  from  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society,  their  orders  not  to  jmblish  th^  speeches  on  phrenology, 
you  will  of  course  see  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  give  you  an 
abstract  of  mine.    In  place  of  it,  therefore,  be  pleas«i  to  receive 
my  opinion  of  the  science,  as  concisely  expressed  as  possible,  vis. 
**  I. — ^Those  organs  which  we  possess  in  common  with  the  lower 
animals  are  seated  in  the  bas^  and  back  part  of  the  head. 
''  II. — Those  intellectual  organs  to  which  there  is  ool v  an  ap* 
''  proximation  in  the  higher  orders  of  brutes,  are  seatea  in  the 
''  middle  and  highest  parts  of  the  brain,  advancing  as  fiur  as  the 
''  frontal  sinus. 

"  III. — ^Those  organs  which  are  purely  intellectual  and  human, 
''  and  to  which  there  is  no  approximation  in  the  lower  animals,  are 
"  seated  in  the  forehead  and  proiecting  parts  of  the  brain. 

"  That  part  of  phrenology  which  has  been  founded  upon  obser- 
*'  vatioos  upon  the  lower  animals  I  will  and  must  believe ;  but  it 
^*  appears  to  me,  that  the  central  parts  of  the  brain  are  not  capable 
''  of  that  minute  subdivision  into  organs  which  we  find  in  Dr  Spun* 
*'  helm's  work,  and  that  the  organs  in  the  forehead  have  been 
"  brought  to  a  degree  of  ideal  perfection  which  can  scarcely  be 
"  founded  upcm  actual  observation. 

^'  Farther,  I  cannot  conceive  that  these  organs,  even  whei«  they 
'^  exist,  are  the  sole  cause  or  even  the  main  cause  of  human  actions.  The 
«'  cause  of  human  actions  is  a  certain  powerful  impulse,  which  guides 
**  us  and  prompts  us  to  our  deeds.  Upon  such  organs  as  do  not  exist, 
"  die  impulse  cannot  operate ;  but  where  they  do,  the  impulse  acting 
*^  upon  tne  oigans  produces  effects  not  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
"  those  Oigans.  In  fine,  to  make  my  ideas  better  known  by  a  com- 
''  parison^  I  would  say,  that  the  impulse  is  to  the  oigan  as  the  male 
<^  is  to  the  female ;  and,  as  we  find  men  produce  greater  effects  in 
society  than  women,  so  we  must  assign,  after  all,  an  unknown 
impulse  as  the  main  cause  of  human  actions.    I  am. 

Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  Servant" 

"  P.S. — ^Your  society  is  at  full  liberty  to  publish  this  letter  if  they 
''  think  fit." 

The  refusal  of  the  members  to  furnish  their  own  apeechea 
was  followed  up  instantly  with  a  threat,  by  the  agent,  of 
legal  proceedings  if  we  should  dare  to  publish  any  account  of 


I 

we  were 
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our  own.     This  gave  the  affair  a  totally  new  aspect;  it  be- 
came a  question  vitally  affecting  the  rights  of  the  conductors 
^  a  periodical  journal,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  a 
uty  was  imposed  on  us  to  resist  all  pretensions  which  might 
circumscribe  the  one  or  the  other.     After  a  brief  correspon- 
dence  with  the  law-agent  of  the  Medical  Society, 
served  with  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  an 
interdict,  (in  England,  injunction),  to  restrain  us  from  pub- 
Ushing  the  debate,  unul  farther  orders  of  Court. 

The  Editor  lodged  answers  to  the  bill,  in  which,  after  nar- 
rating the  circumstances  which  had  laid  him  under  the  neces- 
sity to  publish  the  debate  in  vindication  of  the  science  which  he 
advocated,  he  pleaded,  first,  that  there  is  no  literary  property 
m  words  spoken,  so  that  even  the  speakers  themselves  could 
not  claim  a  legal  right  in  their  speeches,  and  on  this  ground, 
prevent  their  publication, — and  much  less  could  the  So- 
ciety  do  so ;  and,  secondly,  that  as  there  is  no  censorship 
of  the  press  in  this  country,  no  person  has  a  right  in  law 
to  prohibit  the  publication  of  any  writings,  on  the  allegOr- 
tkmj   that  the  matter   contained   in   them  will  prove  false 
or  libellous,  or  disagreeable ;  the  proper  remedy  consisting 
in  an  action  for  damages  and  reparation  after  publication^  if 
just  grounds  for  such  a  claim  shall  be  given. 

Ldrd  Eldin,  as  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  bills,  passed  the 
bill,  and  granted  the  interdict,  pro  tempore.  The  effect  of 
this  would  have  been  to  restrain  us,  in  the  meantime,  from 
publishing  the  debate  till  a  final  decision  of  the  question 
at  law,  whether  that  restraint  should  be  rendered  perpetual, 
or  be  recalled  ?  We  have,  however,  no  intention  to  prosecute 
the  litigation  farther.  Lord  Eldin  has  viewed  the  question 
as  one  which  does  not  involve  the  liberties  of  the  press,  but 
only  the  privileges  of  a  private  society.  These  we  have 
neither  interest  nor  inclination  to  abridge ;  and  our  leading 
object  in  regard  to  phrenology  is  already  gained  by  the  pro- 
ceedings that  have  taken  place.  To  explode  for  ever  the 
pretension  of  the  Medical  Society  that  they  had  refuted 
phrenology,  it  was  imperative  on  us  either  to  lay  the  whole 
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discussion  fairly  and  fully  before  the  public,  or  to  shew,  that 
we  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  hand  of  power,  at 
the  instigation  of  ike  Society  itedf.  The  latter  alternative 
has  occurred,  and  no  person  can  now,  for  a  moment,  listen 
to  any  member  of  that  Society  who  may  affirm  that  its  ejBbrts 
were  fatal,  or  even  formidable,  to  the  sdenoe  which  we  de- 
fend. 

After  what  has  been  said,  few  observations  will  be  ne- 
cessary on  the  moral  propriety  of  the  course  which  we  have 
pursued.     Nothing  was  farther  from  our  wishes  than  to  in- 
jure the  Medical  Society  in  thought,  word,  or  deed ;  but 
encompassed  as  phrenology  is  with  opponents  of  every  de- 
scripdon,  and  in  every  quarter,  it  was  impossible  for  us, 
when  that  Society  boasted  a  victory,  to  remain  silent,  and 
acquiesce  in  their  pretensions.     The  course  we  followed  ap- 
peared the  most  manly  and  honourable  that  could  be  adopted ; 
and  now  that  matters  are  placed  upon  their  proper  footing, 
we  assure  the  Society  that  we  have  no  desire  to  do  any  thing 
that  may  be  disagreeable  to  it  as  a  body,  or  its  members  as 
individuals.     The  assertion,  that  we  designed  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule  the  private  proceedings  of  a  juvenile  society,  to 
which  we  had  been  courteously  admitted  as  visitors  for  the 
night,  is  a  gross  misrepresentation,  both  of  oar  intentions 
and  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     It  must  be  obvious 
to  every  reader,  that  our  object  was  to  give  an  impartial  re- 
port of  the  discussion ;  and  we  have  already  set  to  rights  the 
notion,  that  the  speakers  in  opposition  to  phrenology  were 
youths  destitute  of  general  information  and  experience.     On 
the  statement,  that  the  meeting  was  private,  we  have  only 
to  observe,  that  at  least  four  hundred  persons  were  present, 
of  whom  more  than  a  half  were  visitors.     At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  proceedings  on  the  second  evening,  about  forty 
persons  were  admitted  in  a  body,  on  a  motion  by  a  member 
of  the  Society,  without  tickets,  and  without  their  names  being 
so  much  as  known.     Not  only  so,  but  we  could  produce  in- 
dividuals who  entered  during  the  discussion,  both  on  the  first 
and  second  evening,  without  any  questions  being  asked,  or 
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iDtemipCioa  oflFered  at  the  door,  who  neither  had  tickc(%  nor 
had  heard  of  the  Societjr  having  passed  any  vote  authorittng 
their  admissioo,  but  believed  the  assembly  to  be  publie  and 
open  to  all  who  chose  to  enter. 


■^H^-MW^BMl^H 


ARTICLE  XVI. 


SIGNS  OF  TH£  TIMES. 


Tbebx  is  a  stiong  prejudice  (m  baser  natures  amounting 
to  hatred)  constantly  lurking  in  the  public  mind  against 
phrenology,  just  as  the  same  feelings  hav«  been  exhibited 
against  all  discoveries  equally  new  and  important,  and  it 
breaks  out  into  the  most  ludicrous  and  fimtastic  foraao.  If 
any  strong  and  striking  fact  in  favour  of  the  science  is  pub* 
lished  by  us,  or  in  some  of  the  friendly  journals,  all  the  hoi^ 
tile  part  of  the  press  forbears  to  notice  it  If  a  work  in 
favour  of  phrenokigy,^  ably  written,  and  powerful  in  aigo- 
ment  and  fact,  such  as  the  Tmnaactinps,  appears,  that  part 
of  the  press  passes  it  over  in  aolemn  silence*  When,  howr 
^ver,  the  alUest  ncmsepse  against  the  science  appears  in  any 
jouaenble  journal,  it  is  greedily  seised  upon,  and  goes  tho 
round  of  Great  Britain  and  Irebmd.  So  low,  indeed,  has 
this  ipirit  descended,  that  Blackwood^s  version  of  the  turnip^ 
.borrowed  firom  our  first  number,  has  travelled  widely  over 
England  and  Ireland,  (not  ScoUandy  the  Scotch  editors  have 
too  much  Conscientiousness),  in  the  newspapers,  omittiqg  alto- 
gether the  correction  given  by  us,  and  which  isbyfiur  thebest 
joke  in  the  story.  We  smile  at  such  paltry  prejudices  and  intel- 
lectual absurdities.  The  phrenologists  pitted  against  the  evil 
passions  of  the  world  would  be  feeble  indeed ;  but  wo  to  the 
wight  who  encounters  the  humblest  cbampon  of  truth  with 
nature  as  his  protector !  Here  lies  our  strength,— it  is  migfa^ 
^m»nA  we  repose  in  it  with  most  assured  confidence  of  vidoiy. 
The  operation  of  nature,  indeed,  is  already  cpoqpicuous  in 


tfa<^  ^ontrst,  and  ow  readera  must  haye  remaribsd  it  IC 
pbreaolQgy  be  ^rve,  no  man  can  poeubly  oppose  it  who  is  soft 
dther  uninformed  oonoemingiti*— limited  in  intdlect^  ao  as  to 
be  unable  to  comprehend  it,  or  destituteofhcHiesty  to  admit  the 
conviction  which  he  feels.  If  any  person^  of  good  sentiment  and 
penetrating  understanding,  will  carefully  peruse  erery  piece 
of  wit  or  reasoning  employed  against  the  science^  he  wUl  be 
struck  with  the  truth  of  this.observation.  The  {atiaUe  djia^ 
plays  of  drivelling  in  opposition,  with  which  the  press  has 
teemed,  betray,  in  the  strongest  manner,  one  or  other  of  the 
deficiencies  here  imputed.  Wherever  an  honest  and  aUe  man 
has  advanced  to  the  chaigCi  he  has  uniformly  diqdayed  ua* 
acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  and  we  know,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  some  noble  minds  who  have  buckled  on  their  am 
mour  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  but  who  enrolled  themselves 
as  friends  the  moment  they  iiad  closely  examined  the  fabria 
they  meant  to  attack. 

This  prejudiced  feeling  shewed  itself  stroogly  in  the  lat^ 
case  of  Thurtell.  The  most  stupid  notice  that  we  ever  saw 
in  print,  on  the  subject  of  phrenology,  appeared  in  the  Medl> 
cal  Adviser,  and  it  was  instantly  oojHed  into  the  English  news, 
papers  with  eager  haste.  A  refutation  of  it  was  given,--* 
Ihey  were  slent  as  to  it.  We  speak  in  general  terms,  for  thsie 
are  exceptions.  The  Scotch  newspapers  did  not  so  generatty 
ccanmit  this  piece  of  silliness  as  the  English  and  Irish,— and 
some  of  these,  too,  were  candid,  and  gave  both  vemnooik 
The  organ  of  Conscientbusness  is  large  in  the  people  of 
Britain  in  general,  and  certain  are  we  that  such  methods  of 
deception  will  soon  meet  th^  merited  reward* 

The  same  qpirit  manifests  itself  in  other  and  equally  hidv 
crous  forms.  It  was  currently  reported  here,  about  six  weeks 
ago,  that  phrenology  was  refuted,  because  Mr  »  who 

has  not  written  plays  like  Shakspeare,  has  as  large  an  orgKU 
of  Ideali^  as  the  greatest  poet  of  England.  A  worthy  bai* 
lie  of  a  far-famed  city,  brought  forth  this  fact  as  over- 
turning the  whole  sdence.  A  phrendopst  present  men- 
tioned, thateven  supporing  Ideality  to  be  the  only  sonice  i>f 
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Shakapeftve^s  genius,  which  it  was  not,  no  cast  of  his  head 
from  nature^ was. in  existencci  and  that  the  skull  was  in  his 
tomb,  and,  therefore,  that  no  human  being  could  know  the 
sioe  of  the  organ  of  Ideality  in  it,  or  tell. whether  it  was 
greater  or  less  than  in  the  gentleman^s  head  referred  to. 
The  lai^h  went  against  the  bailie;  and  we  afterwards 
learned,  that  the  head  in  question  had  been  measured  along 
with  a  mask  taken  from  a  small  artificial  bust  of  Shakspeare, 
of  which  hundreds,  of  every  variety  of  size,  are  sold  in  the 
shops,  and  that  hence  the  story  had  arisen. 

About  the  same  time,  we  were  told  that  phrenology  was 
refuted,  because  Madame  Catalani  had  no  organ  of  Tune, 
and  the  name  of  a  learned  professor  was  attached  to  this^fixcf 
as  the  authority  on  which  it  rested.  In  the  head  of  the  lady 
in  question,  the  organ  is  conspicuously  large  to  the  eye,  and 
we  are  able  to  add,  that  we  have  been  permitted  even  to  ma- 
nipulate the  head,  and  will  forfeit  our  own  if  the  organ  of 
melody  is  not  very  largely  developed  in  it. 

Another  assertion,  emanating,  it  is  said,  also  from  a  pro- 
fessor of  this  university,  is  now  running  its  course,  namely, 
that  Tiedeman  and  Rudolphi*  have  refuted  phrenology  in 
Germany.  This  is  a  poor  compliment  to  the  learned  heads 
of  Britain  who  have  attempted  its  refutation,  and  who,  by 
this  professor^s  not  alluding  to  them,  are  admitted  to  have 
failed.  It  is  cruel,  when  the  pupils  of  a  class  in  the  Univer- 
«ty  of  Edinburgh  are  to  be  warned  agiunst  phrenology,  to 
pass  over  the  labours  of  Dr  Gordon,  Dr  Roget,  and  Dr 
Barclay,  which  are  quite  accessible  to  them,  and  to  refer 
them  to  Grerman  refutations,  in  works  which  they  cannot  pro^ 
cure,  and  in  a  language  which  they  do  not  understand.  We 
presume,  the  Grerman  professors  will  find  it  equally  convenient 
to  refer  their  students  to  the  refutation  of  phrenology  in  Eng- 
•land  by  the  great  authors  now  mentioned,  who  have  so  litde 
honour  paid  to  them  at  home. 


*  We  Imw  Men  Railo^[ilii*i  objeetumi.    Thef  are  weaker  than  Dr  Barda/e. 
Wt  iludl  Dottee  Uiem  in  our  next 
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Nothwithstanding  of  all  these  efforts,  however,  the  sdence 
'is  steadily  and  rapidly  advancing.  The  sale  of  phnnologieal 
'Works  and  casts  is  extensive  and  rapid,  the. desire  for  |^re- 
•nological  information  is  intense ;  and  even  the  scoffers  give 
indications  of  envying  the  clear  and  precise  views  and  exten- 
nve  information  concerning  the  humian  mind,  in  all  its  varie* 
.ties  of  aqiect,  which  they  perceive  the  thorough  phrenologist 
to  possess,  and  the  want  of  which  they  feel  as  humiliating 
even  while  they  endeavour  to  force. up  a  smile  at  the  science. 


ARTICLE  XVII. 


OUR  FIRST  NUMBER, 


*<  It  is  as  bad  as  Blackwood,^  says  one ;  **  It  is  full  of  scur- 
<*  rility,"^  says  another ;  ^^  That  is  not  the  way  to  teach  phre- 
*'  nology,^  adds  a  third.  By  all  this  we  have'  been  vastly 
amused.  In  the^rst  place.  The  name  of  our  late  adversary 
-appears  to  have  attained  to  the  painful  pre-eminence  of  be- 
ing used  as  the  worst  degree  of  comparison.  *<  As  bad  as 
**  Blackwood  T  No  more  need  be  said — ^this  includes  all  li- 
terary delinquencies,  actual  and  possible.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  we  deny  the  justice  of  the  comparison  :  although  phre- 
nologists have  been  slandered,  ridiculed,  and  abused  in  every 
form  in  which  malignity  could  vent  itself,  not  only  as  pkre- 
nologistSy  but  aa  individuals,  nevertheless  there  is  not  a  syllable 
of  ridicule  against  any  ifidividual  in  our  first  Number;  nor 
shall  there  be  any  in  our  subsequent  Numbers,  unless  offenders 
provoke  such  treatment  by  their  own  gross  misconduct  In 
the  third  place,  the  real  source  of  these  complaints  was  the  ap- 
plication to  themselves,  by  the  consciences  of  individuals,  of  the 
satire  directed  against  the  enemies  of  phrenology  in  general. 
This  is  just  what  we  intended,  and  the  little  fretfulness  ex- 
cited by  our  jokes  is  a  proof  of  returning  good  sense  andgood 
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ftelinginthosewhoesperieiioedit  They  are  beoomuigaabini- 
«d  of  the  parts  which  they  ignoraiitly  acted  tovarda  the 
sdenoe,  and  are  displeased  vith  themselvea:  not  to  injure 
their  8elf-<esteem  too  deeply,  by  an  unreserved  acknowledgw 
ment,  they  affect  to  be  a  little  angry  with  us^  and  knowing, 
as  we  do,  the  whole  process  going  on  in  their  minds,  we  have 
humoured  them  in  this  Number,  and  have  been  grave,  but, 
we  trust,  not  dull,  throughout 

The  critidsms  of  our  contemporaries  have  also  been  a 
source  of  phrenolo^cal  entertunment  Each  critic  writes 
according  to  the  impressbn  made  by  our  articles  on  his  own 
combination  of  faculties,  and  gives  forth  his  dedsion  as  wis- 
dom in  the  abstract  The  following  contradictions  are  ex- 
plicable on  no  principle,  except  that  the  authors  of  the  dif* 
ferent  paragraphs  possessed  widely  different  degrees  of  the 
organ  of  Causality. 

CHARACTER  OP  MACBETH. 

The  most  intereBting  article  of  al]  to  the  general  reader  is  a  paper 
**  On  the  Application  of  Phrenolo^  to  Criticism,  and  on  Shakspeare's 
''  Character  of  Macbeth/'  in  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  some  new 
and  very  curious  light  is  thrown,  and  some  very  ii^genioua  illustra- 
tions of  character  attempted. — Gentleman's  magazine,  January 
1824. 

The  same  subject,  from  Glasgom  Free  Press,  *  IS/A  January 

1824. 

There  is  one  paper,  however,  of  a  sober,  contemplative  kind, 
which,  before  we  conclude,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  noticing. 
It  ii  No  XI.,  which  affects  to  shew  the  applicability  of  the  science 
to  the  purposes  of  criticism.  In  our  humUe  conception,  it  is  the 
most  important-lookiog  piece  of  nonsense  we  ever  met  with.  The 
writer  takes  the  characters  of  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth,  and  af- 
fects to  dissect  them  by  the  rules  of  phrenology— -the  rules  of  stuff! 
^  A  new  species  of  criticism/'  he  calls  it  1— very  new,  indeed !  One 
word  to  this  gentleman — we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  a  paper  from 


*  This  Mwspsper  has  manftiny  avoined  its  oonvcnioo  to  phnnalogf  «  which 
we  are  glad  of,  as  a  pioof  of  spirit  in  the  Editor,  and  of  the  pragicss  of  troth. 
He  will  never  repent  the  dednvfe  dedaration  of  his  belief.  In  hiky  no  subject 
Bunein^fliealsthepablic,  sn4thegrdo  not  like  half •meafures  ia  maHssof  ss- 
rioos  import. 
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him  OQ  the  nine  la])}ect«  wheo  he  thall  procure  the  tkulb  of  theie 
penomget. 

Thb  samm  8CBJB0T,  Jtom  the  Dundee  Comrier,  January  1, 18S4. 

The  most  intereetiiig  aud  elaborate  paper  in  the  Journal  is^ 
perhaps,  the  examination  of  the  character  of  Macbeth  by  the 
prinaples  of  Phrenology ;  in  which  the  critic  endeavours  to  ac- 
count for  actions  apparently  anomalous  by  the  combination  of 
the  lower  propensities  with  the  higher  sentiments,  in  different 
degrees  of  relative  strength,  in  the  same  individual*  Thoush 
aware  of  the  inconsistencies  which  exhibit  themselves  in  we 
characters  of  mankind,  the  critic  maintains  that  the  doctrines  of 
Phrenoloffy  explain  whence  these  inconsistencies  arise,  which 
by  the  old  systems  of  philosophy  cannot  be  made  intelligible. 

The  wit  also  of  our  first  Number  has  been  characterized 
as  pleasing  or  displeasing^  according  to  the  side  on  which  the 
reader  stood.  We  have  received  letters  from  decided  disciples, 
declaring  it  to  be  admirable.  The  Lectures  of  Doctor  Donner- 
bfitzenhausen  have  caused  the  initiated  to  ache  with  excessive 
laughter.  Those»  however,  who  class  themselves  among  the 
sooflRers,  have  pronounced  us  less  suooessful  in  wit  than  in 
aigument ;  but  no  man  admires  the  joke  which  cuts  himself. 
The  friends  of  phrenology  are  the  best  judges  of  our  success 
in  thb  point,  and  they  have  enjoyed  the  fun  to  our  entire 
satisfaction.  In  short,  the  reception  of  our  first  Number 
has  been  altogether  gratifying  and  satisfactory,  and  we  shall 
strenuously  endeavour  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  it. 


ARTICLE  XVIIL 

« 

PKOCEEDIN08  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

1823,  Nov.  18.— The  Sodety  met  for  the  first  time  this 

season.      An   essay  was  read  by  a  member,   shewing  the 

application  of  phrenology  to  criticism,  in  an  aiialysis  of  Shak- 

speare^s  character  of  Macbeth.    A  Circassian  skull,  procured 

by  Mr  W.  Scott,  and  a  nodce  of  the  diqaositions  which  it 

I,  by  Mr  A.  Combe,  were  submitted  to  the 
2 
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Mr  G.  Combe  laid  before  the  meeting  a  notice  of  the  state  of 
phrenology  in  London,  communicated  by  Dr  Elliotson. 

1828,  Nov.  27. — Mr  Lyon  read  an  Essay  on  the  Hisur- 
mony  of  Phrenology  with  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Conver- 
sion. A  cast,  taken  by  permission  of  Dr  Monro,  from  the 
head  of  Robert  Scott,  the  murderer  of  two  men  at  Fanns,  in 
Berwickshire,  was  presented  to  the  meeting.* 

18:^3,  Dec,  8. — This  day  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Society  for  the  election  of  office-bearers  was  held.  At 
the  dose  of  the  ballot  the  following  gentlemen  were  declared 
duly  elected : 

Dp  Richard  Poole,  President. 

Vice  Presidents!  *^^^«^  Combe,  j  James  SimpsoD, 

\  Melville  Burd,   |  George  Lyon. 

Council. 

David  Bridges,  jun.  I  William  Waddell,  I  James  Bridges, 
Ajidrew  Combe,       |  Patrick  Neill,  |  Samuel  Joseph*. 

William  Scott,  Secretary.-— Thomas  Lees,  Clerk.— 

Luke  O^Neill,  jun.  Figure-Caster. 


1823,  Dec.  11. — Sir  George  Mackenzie  read,  *<  Remarks 
on  the  Faculties  of  Locality,  Individuality,  and  Pbenome^ 
na.^     Mr  G.  Combe  read  a  notice  respecting  John  Hep* 

bum,  who  accompanied  Captun  Franklin  in  the  arctic  expe^ 
dition,  with  a  statement  of  the  cerebral  development  of  Mr 
Hepburn,  illustrative  of  his  dispositions  as  represented  by 
Captain  Franklin. 

Mr  James  Tod,  W.S.  was  balloted  for  and  admitted  as 
an  ordinary  member. 

1824,  Jan.  8. — Mr  G.  Combe  read  a  Phrenological  Analysis 
of  Mr  Owen's  New  Views  of  Society.  Mr  Robert  Ellis  exhi- 
bited  and  described  a  craniometer  invented  by  him.  An  instru- 
ment intended  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  upon  a  less  compli- 
cated construction,  made  by  Mr  William  Gray,  was  also  laid 


*  Put  of  the  integuments  had  heen  cut  hcfoie  this  cast  vrfs  taken,  and  the 
i^Mxt  en  it  ia  ddayed,  until  the  skull,  now  undergoing  macmiiion,  be  exam- 
ined. 
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before  the  meeting.  The  Society  remitted  to  these  two  gentle- 
men to  adjust  an  instrument  comprising  the  advantages  of 
both.  A  letter  from  Dr  Forster  to  the  Secretary,  contain- 
ing some  interesting  statements  regarding  the  science,  was 
read.  On  a  ballot,  John  Scott,  M.  D.  was  unanimously  ad- 
mitted. 

Jan,  2S. — ^Dr  Poole  read  Phrenological  Obsenrations  on 
the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Language.  A  letter  from  Dr 
Spurzheim,  expressing  his  highest  approbation  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society,  and  returning  his  thanks  for  the  copy 
presented  to  him,  was  read.  Also  a  letter  from  Dr  Forster 
to  Sir  Greorge  Mackenzie,  offering  to  present  the  Society  with 
a  small  collection  of  skulls  and  some  phrenological  communi- 
cations. A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Phrenological 
Society  of  London,  intimating,  that  that  Society  had  elected' 
the  members  of  the  Phrenological  Society  corresponding 
members  of  the  London  Institution,  was  read  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  returned,  and  the 
members  of  the  London  Society  unanimously  elected  cor- 
responding members  of  the  Phrenological  Society.  Mr  John 
O^Donnell,  L.  B.,  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Medicid 
Society,  also  Mr  William  Gray,  Gorgie-Mains,  were  ad- 
mitted as  ordinary  members. 

The  following  books,  presented  to  the  Society  by  the 
author,  were  laid  before  the  meeting,  viz. — Observations  on 
the  Casual  and  Periodical  Influence  of  particular  States  of 
the  Atmosphere  on  Human  Health  and  Diseases.  By  Thomas 
FoBSTSR,  M.D.F.L.S.,  &c.  &c.  Somatopsychonoologia, 
being  an  Examination  of  the  Controversy  concerning  Life. 
Essay  on  the  Application  of  the  Organology  of  the  Brain  to 
Education.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  returned  for 
this  donation. 

1824,  Feb.  5.— Mr  William  Scott  read  a  Phrenological 
Analysis  of  the  Character  and  Genius  of  Raphael,  illustrated 
by  a  cast  of  his  skull.  The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Dr 
Crall,  expressing  his  high  approbation  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Sodety  and  the  Phrenological  Journal ;  returning  thanks 
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for  the  present  of  the  former,  and  also  announdng  a  donatioti 
to  the  Society  of  his  octavo  work,  in  six  Tolumes.    A  letter 
(torn  Dr  Murray  Paterson,  with  a  donation  of  an  illustration 
of  the  organs  of  Cautiousness,  and  a  letter  from  Mr  Thomas 
Pringle,  Cape  Town,  accompanied  with  a  donation  of  a  skull 
of  a  Bushman  robber,  were  laid  before  the  Society.     It  was 
stated  that  Mr  Pringle  had  sent  also  the  skull  of  an  East 
Indian  criminal,  but  that  it  had  been  lost  from  the  vessel  in 
the  voyage  home.     The  thanks  of  the  Sodety  were  voted  for 
these  communications  and  donations.    The  following  gentle- 
men were  balloted  for,  and  duly  admitted,— 4U  obdinabt 
HBMBBBs— the  Honourable  D.  Gordon  Hally burton,  Hally- 
bartcm  House,  Forfarshire ;  Mr  Thomas  Buchanan,  Pilrig 
Street,  Leith  Walk;  Mr  John  Overend,  B.A.,  London, 
Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh ;— «u  cob- 
BESFONDiKo  MEMBERS— Mr  CoUu  Smith,  Bocaird,  county 
of  Argyle,  and  Mr  J.  E.  A.  Sadler,  M.D.,  St  Christophers. 
A  cast  of  the  skull  of  JOHN  THURTELL,  executed 
on  9th  January  1824,  for  the  murder  of  Mr  Weare,  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  Mr  James  De  Ville,  Strand,  Lou- 
don,  was  produced  to  the  meeting,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  returned  <  to  Mr  De  Ville  for  the  donation.     Mr  G. 
Combe  stated,  that  the  cast  had  arrived  since  the  printed  billets 
announdng  this  meeting  were  drculated,  and  that  on  this  ac- 
count  it  had  not  been  mentioned  in  them,  and  no  time  had 
been  afforded  for  preparing  a  report  on  the  subject     Look- 
ing at  the  cast  generally,  the  Society  would  observe,  that 
Thurtell  had  belonged  to  the  class  of  persons  in  i^om  the 
organs  of  the  animial  propensities  were  very  largely  develop- 
ed, and  the  organs  of  the  sentiments  also  considatiUe  in 
size ;  while  the  organs  of  intellect  were  deficient  in  propor- 
tion to  these  others.      Such  individuals,  as  stated  in  the 
Transactions,  page  809»  are,  to  a  connderable  extent,  the 
creatures  of  drcumstances,  and  the  phrenologist  would  ex- 
pect to  find  in  their  conduct  alternate  manifestations  of  the 
lower   propendties    in   great   vehemence  with    the   most 
t^ppoAtt  and  inconsistent   displays  of  higher  and   better 
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feelibgy  just  as  different  ooourrenees  or  different  indm- 
duals  oftlled  the  one  or  other  class  of  faculties  into  .pce^ 
dominating  activity  for  the  time.  This,  so  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  printed  reports,  appears  to  have  been  the 
character  of  Thurtell.  But  to  do  justice  to  the  case,  it 
Would,  be  requisite  to  obtain  minute  and  authentic  informa- 
tion concerning. the  real  traits  of  his  character  as  they  ap- 
peared in  his  private  life,  as  well  as  in  the  dreadful  public 
exhibition  with  which  his  career  terminated.  Mr  C.  pointed 
(Hit  the  absurdity  of , the  reports  which  were  circulated  by 
,some  of  the  newspapers,  that  Thurtell  had  no  Destructive- 
ness.  He  demcmstrated  to  the  meeting,  that  the  organs  of  Da- 
stnictiv«iess>  Combativeness,  Secretiveness,  Self-esteem,  and 
Firmness,  were  all  deddedly  large,--4n  perfect  confiHrmity 
with  the  mamfestations  in  the  murder  of  Mr  Weare.  As 
.Benevoleiice  was  also  fully  developed,  a  phrenologist  would 
infer,  that  the  real  motive  of  the  crime  was  reven^  foe  iiyu- 
ries,  real  or  supposed,  proceeding  from  wounded.  Sel£«sfeeem 
and  Love  of  Approbation  united  with  Destructiveness,  rathtf 
than  a  blood-thirsty  desire  of  cokUbkoded  murd^  or  of 
ample. robbery.  The  head,  in  many  particulars,  althou^ 
not  in  all,  bore  a  resembkmce  to  that  of  Kipg  Robert 
Bruoe^  of  which  Mr  Scott  had  said,  <<  no  one  could  tell^  on 
**  examining  this  head,  whether  it  was  the  head  of  a  great 
*<  and  valiant  chief  of  a  rude  and  semibarbarous  people, 
"  or  of  a  common  traitcMr  or  murderer.  We  see  that  the 
^'  character,  as  formerly  observed,  is  one  of  great  power,  and 
<*  we  know  the  nature  of  the  power ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
predicate^  whether  it  is  to  seek  its  gratification  in  a  legiti- 
mate or  legitimate  sphere  of  action ."" — (P.  278.)  Thur- 
tell, it  would  be  reo^ected,  had,  at  one  period  of  his  life, 
moved  in  good  society,  and  did  not  habitually  display 
the  atrocious  feelings  which  disgraced  his  latter  end.  A 
member  of  the  Society  stated,  that  he  had  conversed  with 
a  person  who  was  acquainted  with  him  when  a  lieutenant  on 
board  of  the  Adamant,  in  Leith  Roads,  and  that  bis  charac- 
ter then  was  that  of  a  dashing,  thoughtless,  good-hearted 
Vol.  I,— No  II.  y 
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#Aocr,  and  as  opposUe  to  his  ultimalie  oonduot  as  oight  to 
day.  In  Pieroe  Egan^s  HeooUecdoDs  of  Thurtell  a  siinlar 
Hodoaof  him  is  givten.  The  phrenologist  must  aeeount  fiar 
both  BspecftM  of  hn  life,  and  must  shew  elements  sufficient  tv 
iloQOunt  for  his  conduct  in  all  its  yarieties  c^  views.  If  the 
-organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  had  been  very  greatly  defi. 
-eittit,  those  of  the  animal  propensities  remaining  as  large  as 
•diey  arei  the  phranolog^  character  wmdd  have  been  thi|t 
of  a  fiend,  and  the  better  diqpontions  which  he  aotually  m»> 
infested  would,  oa  such  m  supposition,  have  been  as  inexpli- 
-oapble  as  the  murder  would  have  been,  if  Destructiveasos, 
-Secretiveness,  and  Firmness,  had  been  small.  The  develop- 
itent  presented  by  the  cast  is,  in  harmony,  equally  with  the 
good  and  evil  <^  his  chamcter ;  and  the  comparatively  deft- 
dent-  intellect  points  out  at  onee,  that  he  would  reseanUe  a 
•ship  without  a  helm,  now  tossed  by  the  fury  of  the  stonn, 
fnotw  leporing  softly  in  sunshine,  deserted  by  the  larinds*  it 
was  hoped  that  some  member  of  the  Socie^  wmild  make-Ae 
necessary  investigation,  and  produce  a  report  upon  the  oasa^ 
^and  than  it  would  constitute  one<if  the  most  inlerestiog  and 
instructive -that  had  yet  been  presented  for  counderaticn. 


ARTICLE  XIX, 


JKEMARKS  ON  THE  CEREBRAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DISPQ. 

SITIONS  OF  JOHN  THURTELL.* 

Sir, — Some  of  the  enemies  of  phrenology,  who,  I  trust,  are 
also  strangers  to  phrenologists,  have  thrown  out  hints  that 
such  conformations  only  of  heads  as  are  in  concordance  with 


*  We  have  been  fiivoured  with  this  notice  from  a  correipondent  in  the 
koathf  Jnst  aa  we  wen  doeing  thb  Number.  It  wQl  be  Aiand  to  ccteride  #ith 
the  view  of  the  chanctcr  given  in  anticipation  by  Mr  CombO)  when  he  adverted 
to  the  indications  of  the  cait  before  the  Phrenological  Sodety,  immediately  en 
its  arrival  in  BdinbnTgli. 
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the  gyjtem  of  Drs  Gbll  and  Spimheim  are  adduced,  vfaSa 
tiiose  which  make  agunst  the  system,  (and  it  is  gratuitously 
supposed  that  such  exist),  are  passed  over  in  silence,  a|id 
anxiouslj  kept  out  of  agfat  They  who  have  felt  no  re- 
luctance in  throwing  out  hints  of  this  description  cannot,  it 
may  well  be  ima^ned,  have  found  any  diflSculty  in  hinting 
also^  that  casts  of  heads  are  sometimes  artificially  fabricated 
to  suj^rt  our  views.  Such  surmises  are  utterly  without 
reason.  A  true  phrenologist  is  a  devoted  lover  of  truth,  and, 
with  this  character,  any  unfiumess  is  incompatible.  The 
slightest  deviation  firom  perfect  candour  would  be  severely 
visited  by  the  body  of  phrenologists,  who  are  too  wdl  satii^ 
fied  of  the  foundation  of  their  doctrines  to  entertain  the 
slightest  desire,  to  have  indeed  the  slightest  temptation,  to 
resort  to  artifice.  Respecting  the  case  of  which  I  purpose 
now  to  treat,  no  one  vrill  venture  to  make  such  suggestions. 
Before  John  Thurtell's  head  had  been  seen  by  a.phrenokigfial, 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Phrenological  Sodety  of  London 
had  declared  to  all  they  met,  that  no  pains  should  be  spared 
to  procure  a  cast  of  it ;  influence  was  used  with,  the  friends 
of  the  High  Sheriff  of  Hertfordshire  for  this  purpose;  and, 
after  express  permission  had  been  granted  to  the  Society,  Dr 
Willis  and  the  two  Mr  Devilles,  posted  to  Hertford  at  the 
time  of  the  execution,  and  a  few  hours  after  the  body  was 
cut  down,  took  the  cast  which  now  lies  before  me.  The  de- 
velopment wiU  be  found  in  complete  unison  with  the  char* 
acter ;  but  the  enenues  of  phrenology  must  allow  it  might 
have  turned  out  otherwise,  although  phrenolo^ts  knew  this 
to  be  impossible. 

We  occasionally  hear  another  objection,  and  this  from 
liberal  and  candid  persons,  that  the  character  of  an  individual 
is  not  readily  known,  and  consequently  the  accordance  of 
the  character  to  the  organization  may  be  more  imaginary  than 
fteaif  Granting  this  to  be  the  case  in  some  instances,  the 
objection  is  inappHcable  to  the  present, — the  character  of 
Thurtel)  admits  of  no  doubt. 

Certain,  therefore,  of  the  character  of  our  subject,  and  of 
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authenticity  of  our  cast,  let  us  examine  and  compare 
a. 


*  1.  AmativaieM,  very  large. 

2.  PhilopTOgenitiveness,  large. 

3.  ConcentratiTeneness,  large. 
4r.  AdheriTeness,  very  large. 
6.  Combativenesa,  very  large. 
6.  DestrucdvenetB,  very  large. 
7>  ConstructiTeness,  smaU. 

8.  AcquiaitiTeDees,  fulL* 

9.  SecredTenesi,  very  large. 
10.  SeUl^teem,  large. 

.11.  Love  of  Approbation,  very  large. 

12.  Cautiousness,  very  luge. 

13.  Benevolence,  very  large. 

14.  Veneration,  large. 

15.  Hope,  large. 

16.  Ideality,  moderate,  or  rather  fulL 

17.  Consdentioiuness,  moderate,    or 

rather  full. 


16.  Firmness,  very  Inrge. 

19.  Individuidity,  large. 

20.  Form,  large. 

23.  Colour,  moderate. 

24.  Locality,  moderate. 

26.  Order,  fulL 

27.  Number,  moderate. 

28.  Tune,  moderate. 

29.  Language,  full. 

30.  Comparison,  moderate,  or  rather 

31.  Causality,  moderate,   or  rather 

small. 

32.  Wit,  smaU. 

33.  Imitativeness,  large. 

34.  Wonder,  moderate. 


From  between  the  eyebrows,  (lower  Individuality),  to  middle 

of  PhilopTOgenitiveness,  -  -  "'  i--i-  — 

From  orifice  of  ear  to  lower  Individuality, 

Philoprogenitiveness, 
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Self-esteem, 

Love  of  Approbation, 

Firmness, 

Veneration, 

m ,..i.i Benevolence, 

Conscientiousness, 

I.. ...<.■>>... Imitation, 

Wit 

Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, 

Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness, 

Bestructiveness  to  Destructiveness, 

Combativeness  to  Combativeness, 

Covetiveness  to  Covetiveness, 

Constructiveness  to  Construcdveness, 

Tune  to  Tune, 

Ideality  to  Ideality, 

From  centre  of  axis  of  ear  to  lower  IndividuaJit^^ 

With  so  many  organs  large^  (and  there  are  eight  which  de- 
serve this  epithet,)  and  so  many  very  large  (and  no  fewer 
than  nine  are  very  large,)  while  two  only  can  be  marked 
small,  the  whole  head  must  necessarily  be  large,  and  conse- 
quently, cceteris  paribus,  have  been  endowed  with  conader- 

able  power  and  activity.     But  it  is  at  first  sight  evident,  that 
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the  bulk  of  the  head  depends  chiefly  on  the  gteajt  develop-; 
meat  of  the  posterior  and  posterior-lateral  parts.  The  cen- 
tral-superior parts  also  are  well  riused,  and  particularly  their 
anterior  portion  (Benevdence ;)  but  the  forehead  slopes,  and 
is  exceedingly  narrow.  While  at  Destructiveness,  Cautious- 
ness,  and  Secretiyeness,  the  width  is  about  6  J  inches,  it  is  only 
about  5}  at  Constructiveness  and  Ideality,  and  only  4^  at 
the  organ  of  Tune.  A  phren(dogist  would,  therefore,  without 
hesitation  conclude,  that  although  the  individual  had  no 
deficiency  of  intellect,  his  animal  propensities  must  have  far 
exceeded  his  intellectual  powers ; — ^that  his  energy,  courage, 
and  firmness,  must  have  rendered  him  very  conspicuous,  but 
not  in  oonnocion  with  any  thing  intellectual. 

If  we  direct  our  attention  to  particular  organs,  we  find 
Amativeness,  Adhesiveness,  Combativeness,  Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  Cautiousness,  Bene- 
volence, and  Firmness,  of  great  site. 

1.  His  sexual  propensities  were  exceedingly  strong.  He 
was  notoriously  addicted  to  women,  and,  it  is  said,  at  a  very 
eady  age.  His  disposition,  in  this  respect,  was  no  doubt  a 
powerful  cause  of  the  unsteadiness  and  wildness  of  his  char- 
acter. This,  however,  must  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  immense  size  of  his  organs  of  Combativeness 
and  Destructiveness.  Even  as  a  boy  he  was  most  violent 
and  daring.  Ever  in  mischief,  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in 
feats  of  bodily  activity  and  enterprise :  he  was  considered  and 
called  a  very  dare-devil,  and  few  excelled  him  in  running, 
wrestling,  fighting,  and  similar,  exploits.  When  he  grew  up, 
he  associated  chiefly  with  gentiemen  of  the  fancy  ;  was  at  every 
prize-fight,  and  took  a  great  share  in  making  up  pugilistic 
matches ;  was  passionately  fond  of  sparring,  and  would  thrash 
any  one  he  thought  deserved  it.  He  was  exceedingly  iras- 
cible,— a  circumstance  arising  from  the  great  development  of 
Combativeness  and  Destructiveness, — and  so  addicted  to 
shooting  as  to  be  called  a  murderous  shot,  though  the  act 
which  brought  him  to  his  untimely  end  sufficiently  proved 
his  destructive  propensities.     Of  43  heads  of  murderers  in 
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a  ooUeefioti  at  Ixnidon,  five  only  are  so  wide  at  DesUfadttve* 
Bess  as  Thurtdre-^his  CombatiTeness  is  ako  immense,  and 
no  murder  was  ever  committed  with  more  daring.  He  was 
to  have  been  assist^,  but,  being  disappointed,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  perpetrate  the  deed  himself;  and,  when  his  pistol 
failed  him,  nothing  but  the  most  savage  ferocity  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

Yet  the  organ  of  Benevolence  is  very  large ;  and  this 
is  no  contradiction,  but  a  confirmation,  of  phrenolo^. 
Thurtell,  with  all  his  violence  and  dissipation^  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man.  No  metaphysical  system  of  the  human 
mind  will  explain  the  undeniable  truth,  that  a  passion- 
ate,  revengeful,  and  not  very  conscientbus  person,  may 
be  warm-hearted,  generous,  and  compassionate.  Mary 
Mackinnes,  executed  for  stabbing  a  man  in  a  brothel, 
fbr  which  crime  she  showed  no  keen  contrition,  who,  more- 
over, was  an  egregious  liar,  was  in  the  habit  of  viating  the 
poor  in  her  neighbourhood,  and  of  administering  to  thdr 
relief,  and  was  known  to  have  been  particularly  kind  to  a 
poor  man  whose  wife  had  nursed  one  c^  her  children.  One 
murderer,  whose  cast  is  on  sale,  gave  to  the  poor  the  plunder 
which  he  obtained  from  his  victims ;  and  Haggart,  who  was 
executed  fbr  murder,  exhibited  also  in  his  nature  a  portion 
of  benevolent  feeling.  In  regard  to  Thurtell,  we  are  told, 
that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jc^n  Clark,  wdl-known  in  the 
sporting  circles,  had  been  ill  for  a  long  time,  that  fresh  air 
was  advised  for  him  by  his  physicians,  and  that  a  few  friends, 
unknown  to  Clark,  were  determined  to  make  a  subscripd(m  for 
him,  and  send  him  into  the  country.  Among  the  number 
iqpplied  to  for  that  purpose  was  J.  Thurtell,  who,  at  the 
timC)  was  very  much  distressed  in  pecuniary  matters.  How- 
ever, he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  the  last  half-sovereign  he 
possessed  in  the  world,  and  said  to  the  applicant,  <^  Ha«, 
**  take  half  of  this.''  Then  recollecting  himself,— <<  No  no,"^ 
he  continued,*-*'  keep  the  whole  of  it ;  Clark  is  in  want  of 
«  money,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be .  poorer  for  it.*^ 
Upon  witnessing  a  quarrel,  which  had  nearly  ended  in  a 
fight,  between  Harry  Harmer  and  Ned  Painter,  at  the  house 
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oTthe  fflnn^r  pugilttt,«-*the  Plough  in  SButhfield,«-*4aid  which 
originated  thitmgh  ThurteU,  he  felt  so  moch  hurt,  that  he 
shed  tears  ia  reooncUing  them  to  eadi  other.  His  behaviour 
ID  prison  was  of  so  affectionate  and  endearing  a  nature,  that 
the  account  of  the  parting  scene  between  him  and  the  gaoler, 
and  others  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  great  intercourse 
with  him  during  his  confinement,  is  affecting  enough  to  draw 
tears  from  every  one  whose  heart  is  not  of  stone.  His  uni- 
form kindness  to  Hunt,  after  Probert  had  escaped  punish* 
ment  as^  King'^s  evidence,  up  to  the  moment  of  his  execution, 
was  of  the  warmest  nature.  Although  Hunt  was  probably 
drawn  into  a  share  of  the  bloody  transaction  by  Thurtell,  the 
affectionate  conduct  of  Thurtell  towards  him  so  completely 
overpowered  him,  that  had  Thurtell  been  the  most  virtuous 
person  upon  earth,  and  he  and  Hunt  of  opposite  sexes,  Thurtell 
could  not  have  rendered  himself  more  beloved  than  every  ac- 
tion of  Hunt  proved  that  he  was.  The  murder  committed 
by  Thurtell  was  a  predetermined,  cold-blooded  deed,— 
nothing  can  justify  it.*  Revenge  against  Weare  for  having 
gambled  too  successfully,  and,  as  he  imagined,  unfairly  with 
him,  prompted  it ;  but  there  is  every  probability  that  Thur- 
tell laid  the  unwarrantable  unction  to  his  soul,  that  he  would 
do  a  service  to  others  by  destroying  Weare.  He  considered 
Weare  as  a  complete  raMal,-— one  who  had  robbed  many  as 


*  It  ii  amaring  to  obferve  the  shallowneM  of  the  objections  which  are  ima- 
^ttefl  to  overtnn  phnuology.  That  Thurtell,  with  a  huge  Benevolence,  should 
eommit  Midi  a  deed,  was  reckoned  by  many  completely  subversiye  of  the 
science.  Bo  such  persons  recollect  the  character  of  one  Othello,  drawn  by  a 
person  named  William  Shakspeaie  t  Is  there  no  AdhesiTeness,  no  Generosity, 
BO  Bcncvoleoce  in  that  mind,  as  pourtrayed  by  the  poet  ?  and  was  a  more  cool 
and  deliberate  murder  ever  committed  ?  Shakspeare  is  greatly  admired  for  hi* 
inilgbt  into  nature,  which  taught  him  ^t  such  opposite  elements  may  co-exist 
in  the  human  mind ;  that  in  Uie  happier  moments  of  life,  a  man  may  really 
display  much  warm  and  excellent  feeling,  and  yet,  at  another  time,  when  under 
Ae  influence  of  wounded  Self-esteem  and  highly-exdted  DestructiTeness  (the 
elements  of  the  passion  of  Revenge),  commit  deeds  at  which  humanity  shud- 
ders ;  but  when  Nature  herself  exhibits  such  a  character  in  actual  existence,  and 
Ae  phieaoiogbtfl  point  to  it  as  an  iSustiation  of  their  sdenoe,  whidi  is  a  mere 
interpretation  of  her  laws,  she  and  they  are  laughed  at  by  the  little  wits  of  the 
world  I  Nature,  however,  is  a  staundi  friend  and  a  fewful  adversary.— The 
tag  day  will  prove  alL— Eiktor. 
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well  as  himself,  and  one  who,  if  he  lived,  would  rob  manj 
more ;  and  hence  lessened  the  repugnance  of  Benevolence 
and  Conscientiousness  to  the  deed.  In  the  first  conversation 
he  had  with  Hunt  and  Probert,  he  is  reported  to  have  smd, 
that  he  had  had  his  revenge  upon  Weare,  who  had  robbed 
him  of  ^300,  and  that  the  rogue  would  never  again  be  able 
to  rob  him  or  others ;  that  others  would  now  be  out  of  dan* 
ger  of  suffering  by  the  rascal.  Looking  at  Thurtell'^s  deve- 
lopment, I  am  led  to  doubt  whether  he  would  have  murdered, 
in  cold  blood,  one  whom  he  considered  a  good  man,  for  the 
sake  of  robbing  him.  I  have  heard  that  he  once  cautioned 
some  young  men,  who  were  playing  with  Weare,  that  they 
were  pitted  against  one  who  would  bring  them  to  ruin. 

Equally  large  with  his  Benevolence  was  Thurtell^s  Adhe^* 
siveness,  and  the  co-operation  of  these  two  powerfully-deve- 
loped organs  explains  much  of  his  conduct. 

Adhesiveness  had  a  part  in  some  of  the  favourable  traits, 
already  mentioned,  of  his  character,  and  particularly  in  his 
attachment  to  Hunt.  Fierce  £gan  relates,  that  once  on  tak- 
ing leave  of  a  friend  at  the  point  of  death,  he  blubbered  like 
a  child,  until  he  was  rallied  by  the  afflicted  person  to  com- 
pose himself.  His  distress  at  taking  leave  of  his  brother, 
his  last  remembrances  to  his  own  family,  who  were  the  ob- 
jects of  bis  last  cares,  and  particularly  to  his  mother,  prove 
the  warmth  of  his  attachment.  All  this  apparent  inconsis- 
tency, inexplicable  by  metaphysics  and  systems  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, is  at  once  solved  by  phrenology.  Combativeness 
and  Destructiveness  were  powerful,  but  Benevolence  and 
Adhesiveness  were  also  powerful. 

One  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  his  behaviour  was  his 
Firmness.  The  organ  of  this  is  very  large.  To  illustrate 
his  Firmness  would  be  superfluous.  His  was  a  continued 
manifestation  of  firmness,  from  the  moment  of  the  crime  to 
the  moment  of  his  execution  :  imperturbable  firmness,  such 
as  would  have  well  become  an  innocent  person.  No  pride, 
no  vanity,  no  hope,  no  consciousness  of  innocence,  could 
have  given   him  this.     Consciousness  of  innocence  he  had 
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not.  Hope  he  might  have  had  during  his  trial,  but  not  at 
the  time  of  execution  ;  as  to  reli^ous  hope  that  he  surely 
had  not,  while  he  uttered  the  most  palpable  untruths ;  and 
at  the  last,  certainly,  he  had  not  such  intensity  of  religious 
feeling  as  to  allow  us  to  ascribe  his  firmness  to  his  fervent 
hopes  of  a  blessed  hereafter.  Neither  could  pride  nor  vani- 
ty, I  think,  have  given  him  firmness  at  parting  with  his 
brother,  when  his  Benevolence  and  Adhesiveness  were  in  full 
operation.  His  brother  was  so  affected,  that  Thurtell  called 
to  the  turnkey  to  take  him  away  by  force ;  '<  for  6od''s  sake,^ 
saud  Thurtell,  <<  take  him  away,  for  he  unmans  me.*"  In 
truth,  firmness  is  a  distinct  attribute  or  function  of  the  mind, 
and  totally  inexjplicable  on  any  other  supposition.  A  person 
may  have  motives  enough  to  be  firm,  but  may,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  be  deficient  in  firmness.  Thurtell  was  violent,  ami- 
cable, pasfflonate,  and  very  kind-hearted,  yet  was  prodi^ous- 
ly  firm.  I  was  convinced  that  Firmness  was  a  distinct  power, 
before  studjring  phrenology,,  by  reading  Mr  Forster^s  well- 
known,  and  jusdy-esteemed  essay  on  Decision  of  Character : 
Thurtell  had  ^ctraordinary  Firmness  of  character,  and  his 
organ  of  Firmness  was  very  large.  Secretivenes  was  also  of 
very  large  size,  and  Secretiveness  was  a  remarkable  part  oif 
ThurtelFs  character.  I  have  heard  that  when  young  he  was 
a  notorious  liar-— that  his  word  could  never  be  at  all  depend- 
ed upon.  His  defence  was  an  egregious  falsehood ;  and  the 
solenm  appeal  to  the  Almighty  of  his  innocence  was  too  shock- 
ing to  be  contemplated.  Secretiveness  gives  the  dispomtion 
and  power  to  conceal  our  real  feelings,  and  in  this  Thurtell 
was  eminendy  successful  During  the  trial  he  betrayed  no 
emotion,  not  even  when  the  verdict  was  delivered  and  sen- 
tence was  passed  upon  him.  Firmness,  of  course,  materially 
cooperated  with  his  Secretiveness.  At  the  time  of  execu- 
tion, a  nice  observer  could  detect,  in  a  slight  quivering  of  the 
lips,  and  a  littie  shaking  of  the  head,  the  inward  agony  of 
his  soul,  but  nothing  more  was  discernible.  A  martyr  could 
not  have  perished  more  heroically.  On  a  friend  remarking 
to  him,  after  his  condemnation,  that  he  could  not  be  accused 
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of  ImviDg  betmyed  bis  frinds,  *<  No,""  replied  lie  mdi 
Qiarked  expremon,  <'  before  any  one  oould  have  got  the  ae^ 
**  eret  from  me,  be  must  bave  torn  my  heart  from  my  breast.* 
His  oi]gaa  of  the  Love  of  Approbation  was  very  large,  and 
bi^  Self-esteem  was  likewise  large.  He  shewed  himself  great- 
ly  alive  to  the  gpod  opinion  of  others  upon  many  oocasiona. 
When  be  kept  a  public-house,  be  always  iqppeared  ashamed 
of  his  rituation.  He  was  viun  of  bb  defence ;  and,  upon 
Hunt  remarking  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  first  day^s  proceed* 
ing^  on  the  trials  that  he  had  said  scarcely  a  word,  replied, 
<*  Wait  till  to-morrow,  my  boy,  and  hear  me,  before  you 
«  fpve  your  (pinion,  and  only  see  if  I  don^t  astomsh  you  C 
and,  OQ  receiving  some  compliments  on  his  defence,  *<  I 
^  tbink^*"  said  be,  **  I  have  taken  a  little  of  the  sting  out  of 
<<  the  poisoned  shafts  that  have  been  levelled  against  me,  and 
<*  I  know  that  the  lads  of  the  village  will  be  {deased  with 
«  my  conduct^  Lamentable !  that  his  Love  of  Approba*- 
taon  was  not  directed  to  the  approbation  of  the  virtuous  and 
reqpectable  part  of  mankind. 

The  siase  of  0  and  10  must  have  poworfully  excited  him 
to  the  propriety  of  demeanour  observed  during  the  whole  i^ 
bis  confinement,  his  trial,  and  execuUon^  It  was  on  bis 
good  opinion  of  himself,  and  his  love  of  applause,  that  he 
qpUt,  {Recording  to  Fierce  £gan>  when  he  came  to  Londw 
among  the  knowing  ones.  ThurteU  flattered  lumself  that  be 
was  a  knowing  clever  fdlow,  and  was  soon  the  pvey  of  those 
more  knowing  than  himself. 

The  last  org«n  stated  as  very  large  is  that  of  Cautiousness^ 
This  part  of  his  character  was  displayed  in  the  pains  be  took 
to  conceal  the  murder— -to  hide  the  body— 4o  remove  any 
risk  of  the  deed,  and  causing  Wearers  card  to  be  left  at  Lord 
Egremont's,  in  Sussex,  about  the  time  be  murdened  the  man 
in  Hertfordshire.  His  extreme  care  in  preparing  his  defence^ 
apd  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct  after  apprehension,  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon. 

The  8  organs  mentiened  as  large,  were — 3,  Pbiloprogeoittvei' 
ne&s,-»-3,   Inhabitiveness,  or  Concentrativeness,«-*l(H  Sdfi- 
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eitaemf^l4i,  VeiieratioD,*-»15,  Hope,«— 19,  Individuality,-*- 
80,  Forin,««<-aiid,  88,  ImitativeDess.  Of  PbiloprogeiutiTeoess 
and  Inhabitiveness,' I  have  nothing  to  8ay.  Of  Self-esteem! 
lunre  sfxikeB.  Veneration  does  not  neoesnrily  give  a  dispoation 
to  religion,  but  to  a  general  respect  for  those  who  are  aboire 
us.  Thortell^s  behaviour  during  the  whole  of  his  inprisolu 
ment  was  most  respectful.  His  hope  of  acquittal  was  un- 
questionably very  great  He  professed  that  he  should  astonish 
die  world  by  his  defence,  but  his  great  Secretiveness  and 
Firmness  prevented  the  effects  of  bis  disappointment  from 
being  discernible. 

Imitation  is  large ;  and,  it  is  remarkable,  we  are  informed 
that  Thurtell  was,  at  one  period,  attached  to  theatricals, 
and  that  his  imitations  of  Kean  were  considered  very  far 
above  medioonty.  Consdendousness  is  certainly  full ;  but 
9  organs  are  very  large,  and  8  large.  He  was  sensible, 
but  not  much  alive.  In  regard  to  the  intellectual  faculties, 
thqr  are,  though  not  very  deficient,  certainly  not  large;  they 
are  completely  outdone  by  the  other  organs.  Causality  and 
Comparison  are  rather  small ;  that  of  Wonder  is  moderate, 
and  Wit  actually  small.  Individuality  b  large;  and  he 
ought  have  had  a  quick  observation  and  memory  of  facts. 
Language  also  is  full ;  and  we  thus  see  how  he  remembered 
and  detailed  all  the  facts  of  which  his  long  defence  was  com- 
posed ;  but  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  higher  intdlec^ 
tual  faculties  accounts  for  the  total  want  of  sound  reasomng 
in  it.  This  poverty  of  mind,  conspiring  with  his  Love  of 
Approbation,  accounts  for  his  learning  a  long  speech  by 
heart,  rather  than'oomposing  it  of  solid  materials,  and  reading 
it,  and  trusting  solely  to  the  force  of  argument.  Or  if  no 
sound  arguments  could  have  been  urged,  a  sound  intellect 
would  have  perceived  the  foUy  of  making  any  defence 
at  all.  He  was  easily  over-matched  at  the  gaming-table.  In 
the  betting-room  he  was  considered  a  complete  novice  among 
the  sporting-people ;  and  whatever  knowledge  he  might  have 
possessed  of  book-keeping,  according  to  the  rule  of  three, 
acquired  at  school,  his  betting-book  has  often  proved  the 
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source  of  laughter  among  his  oompauions.  la  shcnrly.as  a 
gambler,  he  had  not  talents  to  win,  unless-  his  luck  was 
ready  made. 

I  will  not  detain  the  reader  any  longer,  but  trust  enough 
has  been  said  to  show,  that  if  ever  head  confirmed  phreno- 
logy, it  is  the  head  of  ThurteU. — ^E. 
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QaKSTioN, — Does  Phrenology  afford  a  saHsfiickny  Explana- 
Hon  cfihe  Moral  and  InteOectual  Faculties  of  Man  f^ 

Mr  Pbssident, 
A  LATE  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  speaking  of  the 
mode  of  inquiry  which  appeared  to  him  best  calculated  to 
advance  the  progress  of  mental  philosophy,  observes,  that 
Speculations  regarding  the  nature  of  mind  seem  now 
to  be  universally  abandoned  as  endless  and  unprofitable  \^f 
for  we  have  at  last  practically  di3covered,  that  mind  detached 
from  matter  is  wholly  without  the  sphere  of  our  faculties. 
This  is  one  great  step  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  but 
there  is  yet  another  and  a  greater,  which,  although  a  direct 

*  The  Author  begs  leave  to  state,  that  the  followmg  Essay  was  written  solely 
in  obedience  to  a  law  of  the  Medical  Society,  which  obliges  each  Member,  in 
'his  turn,  to  write  a  Bissertation  for  discussion  on  a  subject  selected  by  a 
Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  not  with  the  slightest  view  to 
publication.  He  has,  therefore,  made  a  fow  verbal  alterations,  but  no  change 
of  matter  or  ideas. 

t  No  zlviii.  p.  439. 

Vol.  I.— No  lit.  t 
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€on8eqttenoe  of  the  former,  seems  to  have  been  long  over- 
looked, and  is  even  now  scarcely  attended  to,  viz.  the 
necessity  this  lays  us  under  of  studying  the  human  mind 
as  it  exists  in  nature,  united  with  and  influenced  by  its  ma- 
terial organ.  To  the  neglect  of  this  important  oonsequenoe, 
the  alow  progress  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  is  mainly  to  be 
attributed. 

This  oversight  is  the  more  astomshing,  that  it  has  been  so 
clearly  percmved  and  pcmted  out  by  the  very  persons  who 
have  ooomiitted  it.  For  while  many  of  the  metaphyadans, 
and,  among  others,  Mr  Stewart  himself  explicitly  states,* 

''  That  among  the  difficult  articles  connected  with  the  natural 
history  of  ue  human  species^  the  laws  of  union  betwixt  the 
mind  and  body^  and  the  mutual  influence  they  have  on  one 
"  another^  is  one  of  the  most  immrtant  inquiries  that  ever  en- 
''  ^aged  the  attention  of  mankina^  and  almost  equally  necessary 
''m  the  sciences  of  morals  and  of  medicine/'    jet,  by  some 

strange  fatality,  he,  as  well  as  the  rest,  uniformly  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  face  of  this  admission,  to  investigate  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  operations  of  mind,  with  as  little  re- 
gard to  the  influence  of  the  organization,  as  if  it  had  no 
actual  existence.  Lajring  aside  the  legitimate  object  of 
inquiry,  so  clearly  laid  down  by  themselves,  these  philo- 
sophers  tell  us  elsewhere,  <^  That  the  objects  of  metaphy. 
**  acal  speculation  are  the  immaterial  properties  of  an  imma- 
<<  terial  being  ;^'{-  and  aware,  as  they  are,  that  our  senses  and 
powers  of  observation  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  percep- 
tion of  *<  immaterial  properties  of  immaterial  beings,^  they 
have  recourse  to  a  mode  of  investigation,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  ordinary  one  by  observation,  whieh  they  conceive  to  be 
more  efiicient,  viz.  Reflection  upon  Consciousness.     *<  As 

all  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world/  says  Mr  Stewart^ 
rests  ultimately  on  facts  ascertained  by  observation,  so  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  rests  ultimately  on  facts 
"  for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  Consciousness."^  And,  in 
his  "  Essays/'  ||  he  says«  ^'  I  have  accordingly,  in  my  own  in- 
*'  quiries,  aimea  at  nothing  more  than  to  ascertain,  in  the  first 
**  place,  the  laws  of  our  constitution,  as  fab  as  they  can  bm 

•  Stewart*8  Prelimioary  DiaaertatioD,  Part  II.  pp.  199,  200. 

•f  Edinburgh  Review,  No  IxviiL  p.  30]. 

t  OuUinw  of  Moral  Philoeopby.  )}  P.  2. 
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"  DnoomajBo  bt  ai^bntiok  -90  thb  bobjkctb  op  oua  com* 

**  8CIOU6NX88,  and  afterwards  to  aoply  these  lams  as  principles, 
*'  for  the  sjoithedcal  explanation  ox  tne  more  complicated  phe- 
**  nomena  of  the  nndewtandlng/* 

From  these  quotatioDS  no  one  could  have  the  imallest 

doubt  of  the  adequacy  of  CopaciouBDets  to  afford  ua  thai 

ittfbnnatioa  *<  conoenung  the  laws  of  union  and  the  mutual 

<'  influence  of  mind  and  body,^  whidi  Mr  S.  justly  declares 

to  be  BO  *<  necessary  in  the  sdences  of  morak  and  medicine.**— 

What  then  must  be  our  astonishBiient  on  finding,  that,  so  ftr 

from  ConsciottsneBB  throwing  any  light  upon  the  connectioa 

between  difibr^it  states  of  the  mind,  and  diflerent  conditions 

of  the  material  organ,  it  does  not  infiBrm  us  even  of  the  exist* 

ence  of  the  latter  ?     This  fact,  however,  furnishes  a  very 

simple  and  satis&ctory  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  oon-i 

stant  failure  which  has  ever  attended  the  efforts  of  the  most 

profound  and  ingenious  men,  whose  talents  and  industry 

have  been  expended  during  so  many  ages  in  the  barren 

fields  of  metaphysiieal  research ;  and  it  explains  perfectly  the 

superior  success  which  has  attended  the  labours  of  Gall  and 

Spurzfaeim,  conducted  as  they  were  with  the  most  scrupulous 

and  constant  reference  to  the  effects  of  Uie  material  cnrgan* 

It  was  a  deep  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  always  keeping 

in  view  die  influence  of  the  organizatbn,  that  induced  Dr 

Gall  to  devote  so  much  time  and  attention  to  the  observation 

of  the  effects  of  different  forms  and  conditions  td  the  brain 

upon  the  power  of  mamfesting  individual  mental  faculties ; 

and  it  was  the  extensive  application  to  Nature  of  this  better 

mode  of  investigation,  tltat  ultimately  enabled  him  to  esti^ 

blish  die  following  principles,  the  most  important  of  those 

upon  which  the  new  system  is  founded,  viz. 

1.  That  the  mind  is  endowed  with  a  plurality  of  innate 
faculties. 

2.  That  each  of  these  faculties  manifests  itself  through  the 
medium  of  an  appropriate  organ,  of  which  organs  the  braiA 
is  a  congeries. 

S.  That  the  power  of  manifesting  each  faculty  bears  a 
constant  and  uniform  relation,  ceteris  paribus,  to  the  aae  of 
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the  organ,  or  part  of  the  bnutt  with  which  it  is  more  imme- 
diately connected. 

4.  That  it  is  poeuble  to  ascertain  the  relative  size  of  these 
different  oigans  during  life,  by  observing  the  different  forms 
of  the  skull  to  which  the  brain  gives  its  shape. 

Hence,  if  these  principles  are  correct,  by  adopting  the 
mode  of  inquiry  to  which  they  naturally  give  rise,  by  com- 
pwring  development  of  brain  with  manifestation  of  mind,  it 
becomes  possible  to  discover  the  nature  and  number  of  the 
primitive  faculties,  with  a  degnee  of  certainty  absolutely  un^ 
attainable  by  any  other  method.  For,  beades  avoiding  the 
great  error  of  neglecting  the  influence  of  the  organization, 
we  also  avoid  another  equally  great,  into  which  the  meta- 
physeal philosophers  have  fallen,  in  prosecuting  their 
inquiries  by  reflection  on  Consciousness  alone.  It  is  that 
of  each  taking  his  own  mind  as  the  standard  or  type  of 
those  of  the  human  race,  and  thus  regularly  beginning  the 
erection  of  his  own  theory  by  the  demolitbn  of  that  of  his 
predecessor ;  because,  on  account  of  the  natural  and  undeni- 
able differences  between  the  minds  of  different  individuals. 
Consciousness  does  not  and  cannot  present  the  same  results 
on  the  presentment  of  the  same  object  to  any  two  of  them ; 
and  much  less  can  the  Consciousness  of  any  one  individual 
agiee  with  that  of  all  others  at  one  or  at  different  times ; 
which  it  must  necessarily  be  shewn  to  do,  before  laws  or 
principles,  applicable  to  all,  can  be  deduced  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  one.  Phrenology,  on  the  other  hand,  explicitly 
lays  down  these  differences,  in  disposition  and  talents,  as 
natural,  and  one  of  its  chief  objects  is  to  ascertun,  by  obser- 
vation, the  causes  upon  which  they  depend. 

Some  have  been  led  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  observations 
of  the  phrenologists,  because  the  results  at  which  they  have 
arrived  often  differ  so  widely  from  the  opinions  entertained 
by  the  most  esteemed  metaphysical  writers,  whom  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  revere  as  the  only  legitimate  authorities 
in  the  science  of  mind.  But  he,  who  contemplates  for  a 
mament  the  fundamental  differences  of  the  two  modes  of 
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iDquiiy,  will  pause  before  rejecting  them  on  that  groand 
alone,  and  will  feel  any  thing  rather  than  surprise,  at  a  con- 
odendble  difference  of  result.  Phrenology  is  a  science  of 
<>b8enratbn,  and  its  prindples  are  a  direct  inference  from 
&ct8  in  Nature,  while  that  of  metaphyncians  is  derived 
solely  from  reflection  in  the  closet.  No  wonder  then,  that 
the  phreoolo^cal  mode  of  investigation  should  have  led  to 
the  discoveiy  of  much  that  must  have  remained  unknown  to 
the  metaphyiddan.  It  is  like  a  new  agent  in  chemistry, 
or  a  new  power  in  mechanics,  the  results  of  which  can 
be'aseertmned  by  experience  alone,  and  not  by  deductions 
from  the  analo^es  of  things  essentially  different. 

It  is  so  far  fortunate  for  the  new  system,  that,  to  disprove 
a  science  founded  on  observation,  it  is  not  soflBcient  merely 
to  deny  its  truth ;  we  must  commence  our  operations  on  the 
fiicts  upon  which  it  is  built,  and,  by  confirming  or  under- 
mining these,  support  or  undermine  the  superstructure. 
This  mode  of  proceeding  dught  invariabkf  to  be  followed 
as  the  only  one  which  is  either  philosophical  or  conclusive ; 
and  is  that  which  I  would  adopt  on  the  present  occasion, 
if  it  were  in  my  power  to  do  so.  Unfortunately,  however, 
in  as  far  as  Phrenology  is  concerned,  it  can  only  be  followed 
in  the  wide  and  varied  field  of  nature,  and  not  within  the 
limits  of  a  hall  like  this.  I  might,  no  doubt,  go  over  a  long 
detttl  offsets  observed  in  that  field  by  myself  and  others; 
but  to  the  minds  of  those,  who  are  not  praciicaUy  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  so  many  sources  of 
fallacy  immediately  present  themselves,  and  so  much  calm 
reflection  is,  at  first,  required  to  perceive  the  relaticm  of  the 
facts  to  the  principles,  that  such  a  detail  would  be  tedious 
and  uninteresting,  and  would,  probably,  seem  inconclusive. 
The  committee,  who  selected  this  question  for  discussion, 
seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this.  They  do  not  ask  if 
Phrenology  is  founded  on  fact  ?  because  the  affirmative  or 
negative  can  be  proved  only  by  repeating  the  observations 
and  verifying  the  facts  themselves.  But  they  very  justly 
suppose,  that  if  it  has  a. foundation  in  nature,  its  doctrines 
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must  be  obnsisteiit  uridi  and  explanatory  of  all  the  known 
phenomena  of  mind.  They,  therefore,  ask  nimply  if  Phre- 
nology affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  phenomena, 
trusting  to  the  consistency  or  inconastency  which  shall  be 
shewn  to  exist  between  them  for  the  strongest  presumptive 
evidence  of  its  truth  or  erroneousness  wfaidi  it  is  posrible  to 
obtain.  To  the  examination  of  this  kind  of  eindence,  there- 
fore,  I  shall  strictly  confine  myself,  and  the  order  which  I 
shall  adopt  is  as  follows  :— 

Taking  for  granted,  what  nobody  now  thinks  of  deny- 
ing, (and  which  those  who  do  will  find  demonstrated  in 
Mr  M^Far1ane*s  excellent  paper,  read  to  this  Sodety  about 
two  years  ago,)  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  mind,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  shew  that  all  the  mental  phenomena 
are  explicable  by,  or  consistent  with  the  fundamental  phre- 
nological principles  already  mentioned  as  established  by 
Dr  Grail,  while  they  are  at  variance  with  every  theory  which 
regards  the  organ  of  mind  as  single,  or  the  mind  itself  as  a 
single  power  existing  in  different  states.  And  to  prove  that 
the  individual  faculties  admitted  as  ascertained,  are  really  ne- 
cessary and  original  powers,  I  shall  give  a  few  examples  of 
their  application  to  the  analyas  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
nature  of  man,  as  exhibited  in  the  varied  characters  of  indivi- 
duals  and  of  nations.  I  shall  dwell  most  upon  the  proof 
of  the  principles,  because  they  lie  at  the  root  of  all  the 
others,  and,  if  once  admitted  and  acted  upon,  will  soon  lead 
to  the  demonstration  of  what  are  primitive  faculties  and  what 
are  not. 

In  endeavouring  to  shew  that  the  mental  phenomena  are 
explicaUe  by  the  prindple  of  a  plurality  of  faculties  and  or- 
gans, I  shall  be^n  with  the  conrideration  of  the  intel- 
lectual, and  then  proceed  to  that  of  the  moral  nature  of 
man. 

The  first  order  of  intellectual  phenomena,  for  the  expla- 
nation of  which  the  admission  of  the  above  principle  is  ne- 
cessary, is  that  of  the  successive  development  of  the  dif- 
ferent  powers  of  the  mind  in  infancy  and  youth.     At 
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hirth^  the  infimt  miiid  aeeras  nearly  insenaiUe  to  tur- 
roundiiig  objeots.  The  powers  of  observation  are  then 
gradually  developed,  and  mere  existence  is  recognized  long 
before  an  idea  is  formed  of  the  qualities  of  objects.  By 
and  by  the  powers  of  perceiving  the  qualiues  of  colour, 
of  form,  and  also  the  relative  positions  of  objects,  are  de. 
▼doped,  while  yet  there  is  no  idea  of  distance,  size,  or 
wdght;  and  an  object  is  thus  grasped  at  when  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  infant.  The  faculty  whidi,  by  comparing 
objects  with  each  other,  enables  us  to  percove  resemblances, 
then  comes  into  play,  but  long  before  that  which  leads  us  to 
attend  to  the  distinguishing  di&rences,  so  that  one  thing 
is  often  confounded  with  another  to  which  it  bears  a  veiy 
sl^ht  resemblanoe.  It  is  only  about  the  age  of  puberty 
that  the  reasoning  power  is  possessed  in  much  activity,  and 
it  is  not  till  adult  age  that  it  arrives  at  maturity. 

That  this  is  the  general  order  of  the  development  of  the 
mental  powers,  is  proved*  by  the  progress  of  language, 
which  is  known  to  take  its  character  from  the  nature  of  the 
piedofflinant  faculties  of  those  by  whom  it  is  used.  At  first, 
it  is  merely  a  collection  of  nouns,  of  words  denoting  existence, 
and  nothing  more,  as  man,  horse,  tree.  To  these  are  soon 
added  words  expressive  of  qualities,  and  those  expressive  of 
colour  and  form  are  generally  understood,  and  used  wUh 
kUeUigencej  before  those  of  size,  distance,  or  waght ;  and 
those  expresnve  of  resemblance  precede  those  of  differences ; 
and  those  of  individuals,  those  of  abstracts  or  classes. 

The  same  rule  of  successive  development  is  observed  to 
hold  with  regard  to  the  moral  sentiments  and  propensities, 
although  it  is  more  difiicult  to  trace  the  order  of  their  appear- 
ance. A  single  instance,  however,  is  suffident  to  prove  the 
fact ;  and,  as  that  is  all  we  want  at  present,  I  shidl  merely 
mention  it  It  is  that  of  the  late  development  of  the  sexual 
propensi^,  which,  however  strong  it  may  become  in  after 
'  life,  is  rarely  perceptible  before  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
bears  no  constant  relation  to  any  other  quality  of  mind  at 
any  period  of  our  lives. 
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The  fact  of  the  suooesave  development  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  is  indeed  admitted  by  all  philosophers. 
But  if  we  try  to  explain  it,  by  the  suppomtion  of  the 
gradual  perfection,  or  of  some  general  change  in  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  whole  brain,  as  the  single  organ  of  mind,  as 
is  generally  done,  we  meet  with  nothing  but  contradietion. 
The  organ  of  mind  being  single^  and  serving  for  the  mani- 
festation of  all  the  faculties,  ought,  on  this  suppontion,  to  be 
equally  fit  for  the  operation  of  all  at  the  same  time,  which 
we  have  seen  it  not  to  be.     If  we  admit  the  phroiological 
principle,  however,  nothing  can  be  more  simple,  or  true  to 
nature,  than  the  explanation  we  then  have.    According  to 
this  principle,  each  mental  faculty,  like  each  of  the  five  senses, 
will  depend,  for  thepo wer  of  manifesting  itself,  upon  the  healthy 
condition  of  a  particular  organ.  So  that,  just  as  the  power  of  vi- 
sion is,  ceteris  parUmSy  always  propordoned  to  the  perfection 
of  the  eye,  or  organ  of  vision,  the  energy  of  each  mental 
faculty  may  I)e  proportioned  to  the  state  of  its  own  organ ; 
and,  as  from  the  sense  of  sight  being  exercised  by  an  appro- 
priate organ,  we  sometimes  find  it  sooner  and  more  perfectly 
developed  than  that  of  hearing  or  of  smell,  in  like  manner  we 
can  easily  conceive  how  the  faculty  of  Individuality,  which 
disposes  to  observation,  from  having  also  an  appropriate 
organ,  may  be  sooner  and  more  perfectly  developed  than 
that  of  Causality,  or  erf  Tune,  or  of  Number,  or  more  in  one 
person  than  in  another.    Indeed,  the  moment  we  admit  the 
plurality  of  mental  faculties  and  organs,  the  explanation  of 
the  early  or  late,  successive  or  simultaneous,  perfect  or 
imperfect  development  of  one,  of  several,  or  of  all  the  mental 
powers,  becomes  so  simple  and  easy  as  to  present  itself  to 
the  mind  of  every  inquirer. 

In  proof  of  the  ^act  of  the  later  development  of  some 
portions  of  the  brain  than  of  others,  I  have  only  to  state  what 
is  well  known  to  anatomists,*-*!^^.  That,  in  in£Eincy,  the 
cerebellum  bears  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  cerebral  mass  than  it  does  in  after  life ;  in  the  former, 
being  only  about  one-fifteenth,  and  in  the  latter,  one-sixth  or 
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oiie«ighth,  which  ccMresponds  precisely  with  the  function 
ascribed  to  it,  of  bong  the  organ  of  the  Amative  propen- 
sity ;  ftdf  That,  in  infancy  and  youth,  the  middle  and 
central  parts  of  the  forehead  are  generally  so  much  more 
prominent  than  the  upper  lateral  parts,  as  to  give  a  kind  of 
roundness,  compared  to  the  square  appearance  which  it 
afterwards  assumes,  upon  the  farther  development  of  those 
portions  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  which  form  the 
organs  of  the  reasoning  powers.  In  relation  to  this  fact, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  that  the  parts  first  developed 
are  known  to  be  the  organs  of  the  faculty  of  Individuality, 
which  is  said  to  observe  and  to  know  ;  while  the  later  are  those 
of  Causality,  or  reflection ;— thus  in  strict  accordance  with 
nature. 

The  difl^erenoes  in  the  mental  constitution  of  the  two  sexes 
are  also  inexplicable  on  other  than  phrenolo^cal  principles. 
It  is  admitted,  that  the  female  generally  differs  from  the  male 
in  character,  dispositions,  and  talents.  In  their  earlier  years, 
the  boy  and  the  g^rl  can  scarcely  be  distinguished,  except  by 
their  dress ;  but  a  difference  gradually  shews  itself,  while  yet 
external  circumstances  remain  the  same,  and  proceeds  till  the 
distinctive  character  of  each  is  broadly  marked.  That  this  is 
the  course  of  nature,  and  not  of  art,  is  manifest  from  the 
change  occurring  while  circumstances  are  unaltered,  and  from 
its  occurring  at  an  earlier  or  later  period  in  different  individuals 
similarly  situated,  and  from  some  indviduals  of  one  sex  retain- 
ing through  life  most  of  the  mental  qualities  of  the  other.  If 
we  attempt  to  explain  the  difference  by  the  supposition  of  some 
original  difference  in  the  animating  principle,  uninfluenced  by 
the  organization,  we  are  refuted  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
females  possessing  all  the  mental  attributes  of  the  male,  and, 
xnce  versa^  males  with  all  the  mental  qualities  of  the  female. 
But  the  moment  we  admit  the  phrenological  principle  of  plu- 
rality of  organs  and  faculties  the  difficulty  vanishes.  We 
have  only  to  suppose,  that  the  parts  of  the  brain  which  con- 
stitute the  organs  of  the  love  of  offspring,  of  attachment,  and 
of  the  other  faculties  which  predominate  in  the  female  mind. 
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by  some  imknown  law  of  nature,  beooBEie  vioraliiHy  de?«b|Kd 
relatively  to  the  othera,  in  the  female  than  in  the  male  bndn ; 
and  the  natural  result  will  be  a  gieajter  degree  of  activity  ct 
these  faculties.  The  feiaale  intellect  b  like  that  of  youdi^ 
more  remarkable  for  acuteness,  readiness^  and  extent  of  me- 
mory,  and  a  perception  of  qualities  and  resemblances,  than 
for  depth  of  reflection  or  solidity  of  judgment  The  female 
forehead,  therefore,  if  this  explanation  be  the  true  one,  should, 
more  than  that  of  the  male,  resemble  the  youthful  brow ;  and 
a  moment^s  reflection  will  satisfy  every  one  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  does  resemble  it ;  and  the  proof  is,  that  that  very 
roundness  and  sloping  away  of  the  upper  lateral  parts  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  point  of  beauty  in  the  female  fore- 
head. 

Another  order  of  intellectual  phenomena,  viz.  those  of 
Genius,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  prove  the  plurality 
of  mental  faculties  and  organs;  for  Genius,  in  almost 
every  instance,  is  partial  or  limited  to  the  possession  of 
a  few  faculties  only,  which  it  could  not  be  if  the  organ, 
of  mind  were  single.  Thus,  an  individual  may  now  and 
then  be  met  with,  who  possesses  much  genius  for  poetry, 
for  music,  for  reasoning,  for  mechanics,  or  for  the  fine 
arts;  but  we  very  rarely  meet  with  one  who  is  able  to  excel 
in  all,  or  in  several  of  these  at  the  same  time,  however  anxious 
he  may  be  to  do  so,  and  whatever  efforts  he  may  make.   We 

are  told  indeed  by  some  authors,  sudi  as  Mr  Stewart,  that 
''  a  genius  for  poetry^  for  paintings  for  music^  or  for  mathema- 
"  ties/'*  is  ''  gradually  formed  by  particular  habits  of  study  or 
**  of  business ;"  and  that  "  invention  in  the  arts  and  sciences  t 
''  is  the  result  of  acquired  habits^  aided  by  favourable  drcum- 
"  stances^  aiid  not  the  original  gift  of  nature." 
But  if  we  consult  a  yet  higher  authority  than  Mr  Stewart, 

viz.  Nature  herself,  we  find  these  opinions  contradicted  by 
facts :  for  genius  most  frequently  appears  at  such  an  early 
age  as  to  put  habits  of  study  or  cultivation  as  a  producing 
cause  entirely  out  of  the  question.  We  are  told,  for  in- 
stance, that  at  three  years,  Mozart^s  great  amusement  was 

*  Monl  Philoiophy,  p.  16. 

t  Stewart*!  Elements,  Ist  ¥01.,  SOth  ch.  part  I,  §  4. 
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in  flnding  out  eonooidfl  on  the  piano^  that  nothing  oould 
equal  his  delight  at  difloovering  an  harmonious  interval, 
and  that  before  six,  he  had  invented  several  pieces  of  some 
extent  and  intrieaej.  We  are  ako  infenned,  that  Haydn 
had  distinguished  himself  before  the  age  of  twelve ;  that 
Handel,  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  had  produced  an 
opera  which  had  a  run  of  thirty  succes^ve  nights ;  and  that 
so  far  from  his  habits  of  study  being  the  result  of  great  cul- 
tivation, they  were  formed  in  the  retirement  of  a  garret,  and 
in  spite  of  every  species  of  discouragement  Miss  Fwtom 
too,  who,  in  her  late  visit  to  Edinbufgh,  aflforded  so  much 
delight,  was  remarkable  as  a  performer  at  the  age  of  eight* 

Aflsong  the  poets  iq^ain,  the  same  early  appearance  of 
genius  occurs  where  cultivation  could  not  possibly  have  had 
time  to  operate.     Dr  Johnson,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets, 

tells  us,  that  Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope  **  might  be  said 
**  to  ]iBp  in  numbers/'  ''  and  to  have  given  such  early  proo& 
''  not  only  of  powers  of  language^  but  of  comprehension  of 
''  things^  as  to  more  tardy  minds  seem  scarcely  credible." 
Cowley,  for  instance,   wrote  a  tragedy  in   his  tenth  year. 

Miss  Clara  Fisher  also  in  her  seventh  year  manifested 
amazing  powers  of  comprehension  and  of  dramatic  talent; 
and  yet  so  litde  were  her  parents  aware  of  any  laborious 
studies  on  her  part,  that  they  simply  affirm,  that  these 
talents  appeared  all  at  once  after  seeing  a  play.  Mr  Geoige 
Bidder,  too,  when  still  a  child,  manifested  his  prodigious 
calculating  powers,  and  invented  rules  for  himself  which  his 
teachers  could  never  discover,  and  which,  oonsequendy,  he 
could  not  have  derived  from  them.  Again,  turning  our  atten- 
tion to  invention  in  the  Arts  and  Sdences,  which  we  are  told 
is  fioi  a  gift  qfnaturey  but  the  resuU  of  acquired  habits^  aid- 
^  by  favourdHAe  circumstanceSj  equally  contradictory  instan- 
ces occur.  Dupin,  for  example,  speaks  of  two  brothers,  jour- 
nejrmen-bakers,  whom  he  saw  in  Glasgow.    <*  Deux  fr^res 

boulangers^  qui,  dans  I'lntervalle  d'une  cuisson  k  Tautre, 
s'occupent  k  faire  des  machines  et  des  instruments  de  phy- 
sique,    lis  ont  coule,  toum6,  aju8t6  toutes  les  pieces  d'une 

*  EdiBbwgfa  Remw,  No.  Ixti.  May  1820,  p.  380. 
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''  petite  machine  &Tiqpeur>  dont  la  modeste  bouilloire  cluuiffe  k 
"  c6t^  du  four  aux  petits  p&t^s.  EUe  sert  4  faire  aller  un  tour 
"  en  I'air^  k  Vaide  duquel  nbs  deux  artistes  toument  les  metaux 
*'  et  fa9onnent  des  lentilles  pour  des  instruments  d'optique.  lis 
''  ont  construit  un  petit  appareil  pour  ecjairer  par  le  gas  leurt 
''  boutiques  et  leurs  appartements^  &a  &c."  *  One  would  ex- 
pect, that  in  such  a  case,  if  Mr  Stewards  theory  were  true, 

the  combination  of  circumstances  must  have  been  very  favour- 
able indeed  to  produce  such  an  effect  on  men  of  a  profes- 
sion which  is  universally  considered  as  any  thing  but  intellec- 
tual. Monsieur  Dupin,  however,  in  expressing  a  hope,  that 
"  They  will  one  day  quit  their  profession  to  cultivate  with 
'<  success  the  natural  sciences/  adas, — "  Mais  leur  fortune  d^ 
pend  d'un  oncle  qui  prefere  de  beaucoup  la  boulangerie  et  la 
pdlisserie  d  la  gazometrie  et  d  Vastnmomie,  et  qui^  jaloux  du 
**  titre  h^rMitaire  de  sa  famille^  veut  transmettre  k  aes  arriere- 
''  neveux  le  p^trin  de  ses  anc^tres."  And  so  little  is  he  satis- 
fied with  the  uncle^s  mode  of  encouraging  science,  and  of 

forming  habits  of  study,  that  he  immediately  exclaims,-— 
**  H61as  !  combien  d'hommes  sont  parmi  nous^  sans  s'en  douter, 
''  I'oncle  des  deux  patbsiers !"  And  that  there  are  men  who 
have  even  a  still  more  oblique  perception  of  what  consti- 
tutes ^^  favourable  circumstances,^  I  shall  presently  shew. 

During  my  residence  in  Paris,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  know, 
ing  intimately  a  man  remarkable  for  his  *'  powers  of  invention 
in  music  and  in  mechanics,^  and  who  had  raised  himself  to 
riches  by  the  exercise  of  these  powers.  I  was  at  that  time 
studying  phrenology,  and  looking  about  for  information.  I 
therefore  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of^ asking  him, 
whose  house  was  filled  with  the  results  of  his  own  inventions, 
by  what  habits  of  study  be  had  formed  his  genius,  and  what 
«(  favourable  orcumstances^  had  aided  him  in  his  career  of 
excellence  ?  He  gratified  my  curiosity,  and  gave  me  the  his- 
tory of  his  life,  which  seemed,  however,  to  prove  that  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  others,  his  genius  had  formed  his  habits, 
instead  of  his  habits  forming  his  genius.  He  was  born  in 
Germany,  and  at  about  four  years  of  age  was  sent  to 
school ;  but  instead  of  learning  to  read,  he  occupied  him. 
self  in  constructing  and  carving  with  his   knife  aH  sorts 


•  Msmoim  tur  U  MaaBe*  p.  69. 
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of  small  pieces  of  maclunery  which  he  had  seen.  .  For  this 
perv^raitj,  as  it  was  called,  he  was  reprimanded  and  beaten. 
At  the  age  of  about  seven,  he  was  positively  denied  all  means 
of  cultivating  those  talents,  and  was  most  severely  threatened 
for  the  future.  He  at  that  time  had  an  opportunity  of  mi- 
nutely  inspecting  a  violin,  and  after  much  toil  and  secret 
working,  he  succeeded  in  constructing  one  which  answered 
his  purpose.  But  when  the  discovery  was  made  a  consider- 
able time  after,  home  was  made  so  disagreeable  to  him  by  the 
beatings  and  upbraidings  which  he  received  to  induce  him  to 
form  other  habits,  that,  when  still  a  very  young  boy,  he  left 
it  with  a  few  pence  in  his  pocket,  and  entered  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  liff.  After  seeking  in  vain  for  employment,  frmn 
Wrights,  turners,  and  other  artificers,  congenial  to  his  taste,  he 
was  forced  to  engage  with  a  barber,  merely  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together.  The  barber  fortunately  was  musical,  and  on 
one  occasion,  broke  the  instrument  upon  which  he  played. 
The  boy  having  repaired  it  for  him,  and  ^ven  such  proofs  of 
ingenuity  as  to  set  the  barber  a^talking,  the  attention  of  an 
instrument-maker  was  drawn  to  him,  into  whose  employment 
he  was  soon  after  received.  From  one  step  to  another,  he 
advanced  to  that  of  a  musical-instrument  maker  in  Paris,  in 
full  employment,  and  more  than  once  recdved  the  compli-* 
ments  of  the  Institute  for  his  discoveries  and  improvements. 
The  celebrated  Abb6  Hauy  was  one  of  those  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  that  body  to  examine  and  report  upon  these  im- 
provements ;  and  in  doing  so,  the  two  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance which  ended  only  with  the  life  of  the  latter.  He  was 
never  happy  when  not  exerdsing  his  inventive  powers,  .and 
many  a  time  have  I  heard  him  regret  the  want  of  education 
in  his  youth,  as  he  was  thus  left  to  waste  much  of  his  time 
and  talents  ia  dUcovering  the  first  principles  of  a  sdence, 
which  a  few  weeks  study  would  have  taught  him.  To  the  un- 
initiated, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  the  favourable  dr- 
cumstanoes  of  this  gendeman'^s  life  consisted,  if  not  in  nature 
herself  having  bestowed  upon  him  energies  calculated  to  rise 
superior  to  every  species  of  repression  and  discouragement. 
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If  indeed  any  one  coald  acquire  a  genius  for  poetry,  for 
music,  or  for  any  thmg  else,  by  forming  any  habits  of  study, 
or  by  uiy  sort  of  training,  then  we  need  not  go  to  Phrendogy 
for  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  genius.  But  as  the 
fact  is  notoriously  the  rererse,  let  us  see  if  the  new  system 
reveals  any  conditions  which  are  not  under  our  control,  and 
which  limit  the  power  of  fohning  habits  or  of  acquiring  a 
genius  for  any  pursuit 

From  sudi  observations  as  the  preceding,  the  phrenologists 
contend,  that  genius  is  the  gift  of  nature,  and  not  the  result 
of  even  the  most  favourable  comUnation  of  external  circum- 
stances,  and  that  it  is  in  general  partial  or  limited  to  a  uum^ 
ber  only  of  the  mental  faculties.    Experience  shews  also,  that 
a  certain  condition  of  the  brain  or  organ  of  mind  is  somehow 
or  other  necessary  for  its  manifestations ;  for,  besides  the  oc- 
casional appearance  of  genius  during  disease,  where  node  was 
possessed  before,  we  uniformly  see  the  power  of  mamfesting 
the  faculties  vary  with  ev&rj  change  in  the  state  of  their  ma^- 
terial  organs,  and  reach  their  greatest  degree  of  vigour  when 
the  brain  arrives  at  its  full  growth.     We  see  them  constantly 
distuHbed  by  its  injuries,  and  varying  with  its  dbanges ;  from 
which,  and  from  innumerable  other  observations  demonstrative 
of  the  fact,  the  phrenologists  affirm,  that  genius  is  always  ac- 
companied with  a  certain  condition  of  the  brain,  and  without 
which  condition  it  cannot  possibly  appear.     They  farther 
contend,  that  the  phenomena  are  not  reconcileable  wttli  the 
idea  of  the  brain,  t^r  any  other  part,  as  a  uMe,  being  the 
single  organ  of  mind,  as  it  is  generally  stated  to  be  when  re- 
ferred to  by  the  metaphysiciaAs.     For  if  the  organ  of  mind 
were  mngle,  genius  ought  always  to  be  general,  and  a  man 
should  be  equally  great  in  every  department,  or  at  least 
should  have  equal  power  of  beooming  great  in  eveiy  depart- 
metit ;  or,  to  use  Mr  Stewart^s  woids^  ^<  of  foming  any 
habits  he  chooses,  if  aided  by  (bvoutable  oireumstances,^ 
since  the  single  organ  ought  to  be  equally  fitted  for  manifest* 
ing  one  faculty  as  another.     In  some  instances  indeed,  such 
as  in  the  Admirable  Criditon,  Midiael  Angdo,  and  a  few 
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more,  genius  seems  to  be  genend.  Bat  tfae  puBzling  question 
for  the  metaphysician  comes  to  be,  Whjf  is  U  noi  90  in  every 
instance  f  To  the  phrenologbt,  the  explanaticm  of  both  cises 
is  extremely  easy ;  for  in  genenU  genius,  he  finds  the  oigans 
otaU  the  intellectual  and  higher  fiu^ulties  largely  devebped* 
whereas  in  partial,  a  few  only  are  extremely  large.  In  the 
portraits  of  the  Admirable  Crichton,  this  is  strikingly  db- 
played ;  and  in  an  excellent  bust  of  Michael  Angelo,  which  I 
have  seen  in  the  church  ci  the  Santa  Crooe  at  Florence,  the 
same  extraordinary  devebpment  ci  all  the  intellectual  organs 
is  extremely  remarkable.  With  regard  to  partial  genius,  on 
the  principle  of  the  different  mental  powers  being  connect- 
ed with  and  depending  for  their  manifestations  upon  d^eiw 
ent  cerebral  parts,  we  can  easily  ooncdve  how  these  may 
be  differently  proportioned  to  each  other,  not  only  in  differ- 
ent  individuals,  but  in  the  same  individual  at  different  periods 
of  his  life  ?  or  how  one  man  may  have  a  natural  power  or 
facility  of  forming  habits  of  a  certain  kind,  whidi  is  denied 
to  another,  while  he  may  be  exceUed  in  his  turn  with  respect 
to  the  power  of  forming  habits  of  a  different  kind  ?  In  such 
cases  as  those  of  Mozart,  Handel,  and  Haydn,  the  cerebiml 
organs  upon  the  aze  of  which  a  great  endowment  of  the 
faculties  of  Tune,  of  Time,  and  of  Ideality  depend,  may  on  this 
principle  be  eaoly  conceived  to  have  existed  without  bearing 
any  necessary  relation  to  the  degree  <^  endowment  of  the 
other  faculties.  In  Pope,  Milton,  and  Cowley,  the  cerebral 
organs,  with  which  the  faculties  of  Ideality,  Language,  &c. 
are  connected,  might  also  easily  have  existed  in  large  dev^ 
lopment,  although  those  of  Tune,  of  Constructiveness,  or  of 
Number,  might  be  possessed  in  a  much  smaller  d^;ree.  In 
Addison,  who  disliked  music,  the  organ  of  Tune  might  thus 
be  very  small,  although  that  of  Ideality  was  large.  And  in 
my  friend,  die  organs  of  Constructiveness,  Tune,  Numbei^ 
and  Causality  might  thus  be,  and  I  can  say  from  observatkait 
were  largely  possessed,  although  those  of  Language  or  of 
Cokmr  were  small  The  same  must  have  been  the  case  wilh 
the  bakers;  and  each  might  thus  easily  be  able  to  Com 
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baUts  which  the  others  could  not  have  formed  under  any  cir* 
cumstaooes. 

On  the  same  piindple,  the  peculiarities  of  genius  are  eauly 
czplioabie.  No  two  persons,  for  example,  write  poetiy, 
compose  munc,  or  paint  or  draw,  precisely  in  the  same  style; 
Thomson,  Cowper,  and  Byron,  are  all  of  them  poets,  but 
thej  all  diflfer  from  each  other.  Ideality  is  essential  for 
a  poet,  Tune  and  Time  for  the  musician ;  but  according 
to  the  combination  of  these  with  other  faculties,,,  will  be  the 
character  of  the  production.  Much  Ideality,  with  full  de- 
velopment of  Adhesiveness,  Benevolence,  Hope,  Conscien- 
tiousness.  Veneration,  and  Cautiousness,  produce  the  poetry 
of  a  Cowper.  A  large  endowment  of  Tune,  with  the  same 
combination,  produces  sweet,  soft,  and  plaintive  notes, 
which  melt  the  soul.  The  same  Tune  or  Ideality,  com- 
bined with  much  Destructiveness,  Combativeness,  Self, 
esteem,  and  Firmness,  will  produce  warlike  music  or  poetry. 
It  is  thus  an  easy  matter  for  the  phrenologist,  after  ascer- 
taining the  rdative  development  of  the  organs  of  the  differ- 
ent faculties  of  an  author,  to  tell  the  general  character  of  his 
productions,  or,  after  reading  the  latter,  to  infer  what  are  the 
predominant  faculties  in  the  mind  of  the  authw.  An  in- 
etance  of  thb  kind  will  be  found  in  the  New  Edinburgh 
Review  in  a  phrenological  critiqi^e  of  Tennant'^s  poetry. 

Having  now  shewn  that  the  phenomena  of  intellect  admit 
of  an  easy  explanation  on  phrenological  principles,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  differences  observable  in  the  moral  dispo^tions 
of  individuals,  which  are  also  the  result  of  their  natural 
constitution,  as  they  are  perceptible  from  their  earliest 
years,  and  often  continue  through  life,  unchanged  under 
every  variety  of  drcumstances.  On  the  one  side  we  have 
many  whose  moral  prindples  it  seems  almost  imposable  to 
contaminate,  and  who  have  grown  up  unspotted  in  the  midst 
of  temptations  and  of  bad  example.  On  the  other,  we  have 
too  many  whose  every  motion  was  watched,  and  received  the 
most  complete  moral  training  which  it  is  possible  f<Nr  man 

to  bestow,  and  who,  notwithstanding,  manifested  a  ferocity 
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and  baseness  of  character  which  it  is  fiainf ul  to  contemplate. 

These  qualities  cannot  be  siud .  to  be  in  any  degree  propor* 

tioned  to  the  power  of  intellect  which  the  individual  possesses ; 

for  "  we  find^"  says  that  accurate  observer,  Dr  Rush/  *'  the  manl 
"  feeling  in  a  state  of  vigour  in  persons  in  whom  reason  and 
'^  taste  exist  in  a  weak  or  in  an  uncultivated  state.  I  once  saw 
'*  a  man,"  he  says,  "  who  discovered  no  one  mark  of  reason, 
''  who  possessed  the  moral  sense  or  faculty  in  so  high  a  degree 
"  that  he  spent  his  whole  life  in  acts  of  beneficence.  He  was 
*'  not  only  inoffensive  (which  is  not  alwavs  the  case),  but  he  was 
"  kind  and  affectionate  to  every  body.  He  took  great  delight  in 
''  public  worship,  and  spent  several  hours  a  day  in  devotion." 

Similar  instances  are  so  frequently  met  with,  that  no  one  can 
deny  their  truth. 

The  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  which  have  puzzled 
philosophers  in  every  age,  is  easily  found  in  Phrenology.    On 
its  prindples,  the  cruelty  manifested  by  the  Count  Charolois, 
by  Louis  XI.,  and  by  the  Neros  and  Caligulas  of  more  mo- 
dem times,  is  naturally  referable  to  an  excessive  and  uncon- 
troled .  activity  of  the  organs  of   the  animal  propensities, 
which  in  these  instances,  may  easily  be  conceived  to  have 
been  very  large  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  moral  or  re^ 
>    straining  powers,  under  the  control  of  which  nature  had  des- 
tined them  to  act     The  moral  faculties  may  thus  be  present 
with  every  degree  of  intellect.     They  may  be  powerful 
where  the  intellect  is  weak  or  where  it  is  strong,  just  as  the 
sense  of  sight  may  be  acute  when  taste  or  hearing  are  either 
also  acute  or  altogether  gone.     Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the 
two  opposite  historical  characters  of  Louis  XI.  and  Henri 
IV.  of  France.    Both  possessed  an  equal  share  of  intellectual 
power ;  but  how  different  in  their  moral  nature  !  In  Louis 
the  intellect  was  made  subservient  to  the  gratification  of  the 
powerful  faculties  of  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Acquisi- 
tiveness, Self-esteem,  uncontrolled  by  justice  or  benevolence. 
In  Henri,  again,  it  was  guided  by  strong  faculties  of  Attach* 
ment.  Benevolence,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  unbiassed  by  the 
dark  workings  of  Secretiveness,  Selfishness,  and  Cruelty.  The 

I  one  was  abhorred  and  detested,  the  other  loved  and  admired. 

— . , 
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The  proof  of  ihit  explanafioh  beiiig  the  trne  one,  is  die  fad  of 
similer  ch^ticten  being  met  with  in  private  life,  whose  aenti- 
ments,  prcqpenttties,  and  intellectv  are  analogous,  and  produce 
corresponding  effects,  but  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  their  rank 
and  power,  and  the  progress  of  civilization.  On  the  same  prtn- 
dple,  the  moral  and  devotional  tendendes  of  the  idiot  men- 
tioned by  Dr  Rush  are  easily  accounted  for. 

The  phenomena  of  dreaming  and  of  somnambulism  are 
also  equally  embarrassing  for  the  metaphysidans,  and  equally 
oonnstent  with  Phrenology.  Indeed,  the  unprejudiced  mind 
can  scarcely  ask  a  more  convindng  proof,  than  that  afforded 
by  the  phenomena  of  dreaming,  of  the  existence  of  a  plurality 
of  mental  faculties  and  organs.  During  that  state  several  of 
the  mental  faculties,  moral  and  affective,  as  well  as  intellec- 
tual, are  evidently  active,  while  the  remainder  continue  dor- 
mant, just  as  we  sometimes  retain  the  sense  of  hearing 
awake  when  nght  and  smell  no  longer  transmit  ordinary 
hnpresdons.  This  must  be  admitted,  because  if  oZf  our 
mental  powers  are  awake,  there  can  be  no  sleep ;  and  if  they 
are  all  dormant  there  can  be  no  dream  ;  and  if  some  can  be 
awake  when  others  are  dormant  they  must  of  necessity  have 
different  organs.  The  natural  result  of  such  an  arrangement 
is,  that  we  sometimes  imagine  ourselves  engaged  in  actions, 
which,  in  our  waking  moments,  we  should  never  have  under- 
taken, because,  in  the  latter  state,  our  decision  would  have 
been  influenced  by  feelings  or  faculties  now  dormant  Thus, 
a  person  with  a  large  and  active  endowment  of  Combative- 
ness,  but  in  whose  waking  hours  it  is  regulated  and  kept  in 
check  by  the  higher  sentiments  and  intellect,  may,  when 
these  are  inactive  during  sleep,  frequently  dream  of  being 
engaged  in  broils  and  battles.  The  restraining  powers  bdng 
dormant,  and  the  propensity  active,  it  takes  its  fuU  swing. 
It  happens  occasionally,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  that  a  per- 
son whose  reasoning  powers  are  naturally  very  powerful^  will 
dream  of  philosophy  and  serious  reflection,  as  is  recorded  of 
Condillac  and  Franklin,  and  that  reflection  then  gcniig  on 
undisturbed  by  other  emotions  or  states  of  the  mind 
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produee  better  ideas  than  they  could  hove  inyented  when 
«w4ke. 

The  pbeDomena  of  somnambtAnai  admit  of  a  suufaur^  esr 
planatioiiy  as  it  ig  merely  a  variety  of  dreaming,  iii  which  one 
at  more  of  the  eKtemal  senses  are  in  simultaneous  activity 
with  some  of  the  internal  faculties,  and  in  which  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion  is  possessed. 

After  having  thns  exposed  the  oDnusteney  and  hanooity 
wluch  obtains  between  the  prindples  of  Phrenology  and  the 
4inmd  phenomena  of  mind,  we  ought  next  to  try  their  cod- 
flistency  with  those  of  the  diseased  state,  as  the  true  theory  of 
Hund  must  abvajfs  be  consistent  with  nature.  It  has  ever 
been  a  grievons  defect  in  the  theories  drawn  from  the  dosets 
ef  the  speculative  philosophers,  that  not  one  of  them  was  ever 
applicable  to  actual  life,  and  that  any  attempt  to  reconcile 
thdr  opnions  with  diseased  phenomena  of  mind  instantly 
laid  thdr  systemsat  their  feet  *  It  is  the  peculiar excellenoe 
of  Phrendogy  that  its  doctrines  have  beea  drawn,  not  from 
the  consciousness  of  individuals,  erected  into  standards  of  the 
race,  but  from  observations  made  upon  the  minds  of  thou- 
sands and  of  tens  of  thousands,  and  that  diey  are  found  con- 
sistent not  only  in  all  thmr  parts  and  in  all  their  implications^ 
but  that  they  exptua  simply  many  cl  what  were  formerly 
considered  the  most  intricate  phenomena  in  the  philoso*- 
phy  of  mind.  I  r^et,  therefore,  that  want  of  time  prevents 
me  entering  minutely  upon  this  point,  and  forces  me  to  con- 
fine myself  to  a  very  general  outline. 

In  partial  idiocy,  for  instance,  the  individual  is  exceed- 
ingly  deficient  in  most  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  fire* 
quently  in  some  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  yet  possesses  a 
few  of  them  in  considerable  vigour.  Thus  an  idiot  may  have 
a  talent  for  imfttation,  for  drawing,  or  for  mnac,  and  be  in* 
capidile  of  comprehending  a  single  abstract  idea ;  or  he  may 

*  Hill,  the  well-known  writer  on  Iniani^,  seems  to  be  unpressed  with  the 
fttnie  idea,  when  he  sajts,  at  page  29y  Aat  ^  The  Scotch  philoaophen,  who  nrnj 
**  hcieaftcr  wish  to  detect  the  faUacj  of  some  of  the  mo$t  importmiU  Unett  coa- 
^^  tatncd  in  their  creed,  must  explore  with  unprejudiced  zeal  the  history  of  the 
^  diseases  of  man,  which  ate  productive  of  Dementia.*' 
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manifest  the  sentiment  of  Veneration,  or  of  Benevolenoe,  or 
the  feeling  of  Destructiveness,  or  Amativeness,  and  yet  poft- 
•sess .  no  other  power  of  intellect  or  of  feeling  in  a  percepdble 
degree.    And  in  the  state  of  partial  insanity,  the  very  name 
equally  implies  disease  of  a  limited  number  of  faculties, 
while  others  remain  sound.     Thus  in  melancholy,  the  whoie 
intellectual  powers  seem  sometimes  to  remiun  unimpaired^ 
while  sentiments  only  are  diseased.     Neither  of  these  states 
could  occur  did  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  manifest  them- 
selves through  the  medium  of  a  single  organ,  as  is  generally 
supposed.    Even  dissections,  vague  as  they  must  yet  be  coa- 
ndered  in  reference  to  insanity  and  to  Phrenology,  confirm  the 
truth  of  thefundamental  principles  of  the  latter ;  forMcx'gani* 
tells  us,  that  there  is  no  more  striking  characteristic  of  the 
brains  of  the  insane  than  that  of  the  variety  of  the  states  oi 
their  different  parts ;  some  being  soft  while  others  are  hard ; 
some  of  one  appearance  and  some  of  another ;  and,  when  we 
recollect  that  madness  is  generally  partial,  this  will  be  admit* 
ted  to  correspond  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  what  a  phren- 
ologist would  expect  a  priori.     If  the  organ  of  mind  were 
angle,  partial  madness,  1.  e.  madness  limited  to  certain  facul- 
ties only,  would  evidently  be  impossible,  unless  we  admit  of 
disease  of  the  immaterial  principle.      On  that  suppodtion 
each  faculty  ought  to  be  affected  to  an  equal  degree,  and  in. 
sanity  could  have  no  permanent  or  fixed  character. 

Having  now  shewn  that  the  phrenological  prindple  of 
a  plurality  of  faculties  and  oigans  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary  to  explain  the  phenomena  either  of  sound  or  diseased 
mind,  we  come  next  to  inquire,  whether  the  phrenolo^cal 
mode  of  investigation,  viz.  that  of  comparing  development 
with  manifestations,  seems  to  be  founded  in  reason,  and  to 
be  adequate  to  the  atttunment  of  the  end  in  view? 

Philosophers  of  every  creed  now  so  generally  admit  the 
existence  of  natural  differences  in  the  talents  and  disposi- 
tions of  individuals,  that  I  shall,  on  the  present  occasion^ 
and  after  what  I  have  already  smd,  take  it  for  granted. 

*  D€  Seiihut  et  Count  Morborum, 
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These  difierences  can  depend  only  on  one  of  two  causes  ; 
1st,  Either  they  are  iiriierent  in  the  nature  of  the  immate- 
rial principle ;  or,  Sd,  They  are  caused  by  correspondix^ 
differences  in  the  condition  of  the  brain,  as  the  organ  of  mind. 
Now,  although  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  what  the  imma^ 
terial  principle  or  mind  is  in  itself,  yet  we  have  many  weighty 
reasons  for  not  believing  the  diiferences  to  be  so  inherent  .in 
its  nature  as  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the  organization.  The 
chief  of  these,  as  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
are  the  successive  development  of  the  faculties  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  brain,  and  the  great  changes  produced 
by  disease.  As  the  immaterial  principle  is  held  to  be 
unsusceptible  of  change,  and  as  these  phenomena  can  be 
simply  accounted  for  by  the  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
bndn,  which  we  observe  to  accompany  the  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  mind,  it  seems  much  more: philo- 
sophical to  satisfy  ourselves  with  an  explanation  which  comes 
within  the  cognizance  of  our  faculties,  than  to  have  recourse 
to  one  entirely  hypothetical  and  incapable  of  proof;  moce 
especially,  when  the  former  accords  strictly  with  facts  which 
daily  and. hourly  present  themselves  to  our  notice.  : 

Admitting  the  prindple  then,  that  each  primitive  mental 
faculty  manifests  itself  by  means  of  an  appropriate  and 
distinct  cerebral  organ,  and  that  the  enei^  and  activity  of 
its  manifestations  vary  with  the  changes  in  the  condition  of 
the  material  organ,  we  have  next  to  inquire,  to  what  or- 
ganic cause  the  natural  facility  which  we  possess  of  mani- 
festing one  faculty,  or  set  of  faculties,  more  powerftilly 
than  another,  is  to  be  attributed?  Even  reasoning  a 
priorij  we  can  see  no  other  than  that  of  size.  General  size 
of  the  brain,  it  must  be  observed,  is  distinctly  recognized 
by  the  physiologist  as  an  indispensable  requinte  for  sound 
and  vigorous  manifestations,  and  the  degree  of  general  power 
is  admitted  to  vary  with  the  degree  of  size,  from  the  small 
bndn  of  the  idiot  up  to  the  large  brain  of  a  Baeon  or 
a  Shakspeare.  Now  what  applies  to  the  brain  as  a  whole 
must  be  equally  true  in  regard  to  its  parts.     If  we  suppose 
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eaeh  organ,  or  part  of  tbe  brain,  to  be  equal  in  activity 
and  equal  in  perfection  of  structure,  it  ia  difficult  to  see  how 
there  can  be  any  inequality  of  function,  or  any  possibility  of 
mamfesting  one  faculty  more  powerfully  than  another.  Bat 
let  us  suppose  one  orgBox  to  be  greater  in  pmnt  of  rise  than 
the  other,  and  all  other  things  to  be  equ^l,  we  see  at  once, 
on  tbe  prindple  above  stated,  a  possibility  of  its  perfomung 
its  functions  with  more  energy. 

To  this  it  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  a  JbcuUy  it 
wmeHmes  very  vigorously  manifested  during  disease,  aU 
though  the  rize  of  its  organ  has  undergone  no  change. 
Thb  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  if  an 
organ  of  a  larger  rize  is  subjected  to  the  same  degree  of 
morbid  excitement,  its  functions  will  be  performed  with* 
still  more  eneigy.  An  important  condition  is  changed.  A 
small  muscle,  for  instance,  sirring  from  diseased  excite- 
ment, will  often  operate  more  powerfully  than  a  larger  mu8« 
de  in  its  healthy  state;  but  no  one  doubts  that,  upon  ex- 
citing  the  latter  to  the  same  pitch,  it  will  operate  with  a 
greater  degree  of  power  exactly  proportioned  to  its  greater 
rise;  so  that  it  may  be  safely  admitted  as  a  truth,  tbatp 
eeteria  poribui,  the  larger  organ  will  always  produce  the 
greater  result  Hence,  the  prindple  of  riae  exerting  an 
influence  upon  tbe  energy  of  the  mental  mani&statiims  ia 
perfectly  eonsonac^  to  all  the  known  laws  of  nature,  and  is 
no  new  nor  idle  proposition  started  to  serve  a  particular 
purpose.* 

■  I  ■  ■  1^^  III  II     III    ^  ■  II    I    I  ■■  1  I  ■ 

*  Thu  principle,  I  am  perfectly  aware,  u  ridiculed  bj  many  ai  too  absurd 
to  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  and  ▼arious  authors  are  quoted  to  prove  it  to  be 
Mk  For  the  sake  of  such  persons  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  a  passage  from  m 
Beport,  by  the  celebrated  Cuvier,  to  the  French  Institute,  in  1822.  Speak- 
ing of  the  eerebral  lobes  being  the  place  ^'  where  all  the  se&satiODS  take  a 
^  distiact  fbim,  and  leave  durable  impiesaions,'^  he  adds,  *^  ranatomie  com* 
**  par^  en  a/Btt  une  autre  confirmation  dans  la  proportion  constante  du  volume 
^^  de  ce»  Ubef  aoec  le  degri  d'hOelHgenee  det  animayx,**  Thus  admitting  the 
iiiflnenoe  of  Hu  of  the  oerebral  organs  upon  the  power  of  cianifesting  the 
mental  Acuities,  as  distinctly  as  Dr  Oall  himself  can  do.  And  it  must  far- 
ther  be  remarked,  that  Cuvier  here  speaks  the  sentiments  of  Portal^  BerthoBeL, 
PkiAf  and  Dumaril^  who,  along  with  himself,  formed  a  commission  to  exa- 
mine and  report  upon  the  ezperimente  of  Monsieur  Flourens.  This  statement, 
howvfir,  taken  in  detail,  ia  not  svfliciently  preciie,  finr,  In  point  of  fact,  tbe  de* 
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Awumiog  tben  that  the  mind  manifests  eacli  faculty  by 
means  of  an  appropriate  organs  and  that  the  varieties  in  the 
power  of  manifesting  the  different  fiMnilties  obserrdble 
in  the  same  individual^  may,  even  reasoning  a  priorif 
be  philosophically  explained  by  a  difference  in  me ;  if  the 
jrfirenologists  can  shew,  that  it  is  ponible  durii^  life  to  de- 
termine the  relative  size  of  the  different  organs  or  ports  of  the 
brainy  we  can  no  longer  with  a  shadow  of  reason  call  in  ques- 
tion  the  truth  of  their  premises,  and  the  importance  of  their 
mode  of  investigation,  as  compared  with  those  hitherto  in  use. 
The  possilnlity  of  doing  so  is  easily  proved. 

Nobody  now  thinks  of  denying,  that  it  is  the  brain  which 
gives  the  form  to  the  skull ;  and  any  one  may  eaaly  satisfy 
himaelf  how  easy  it  is  to  distinguish  by  the  feeling,  thix>a|^ 
the  integuments,  the  shape  of  every  part  of  the  skull  exc^ 
the  base,  of  which  the  phrenolc^sts  do  not  pretend  to  know 
any  thing.  So  that  if  the  brain  gives  the  form  to  the  skull, 
and  we  are  able  to  ascertain  during  Kfe  what  that  form  is,  we 
must  at  (Mice  admit  the  possibility  of  solving  the  question. 
The  want  of  entire  and  absolute  parallehsm  between  the  two 
tables  of  the  skuli,  has  sometimes  been  proposed  9m  an:  inau- 
perable  objection  to  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  but  even  admit- 
ting that  it  does  sometimes  occur,  when  we  know  that  ^ile 
the  whole  thickness  c^  a  skull  seldom  exceeds  from  one  to 
three  lines,  the  differences  in  the  development  of  brain  ex-, 
tend  to  wuAeSf  this  objection  falls  to  the  ground.    Besides, 

gne  df  intelligenee  is  not  in  relation  to  the  ti2e  of  the  whole  hemispheres, 
bnt  onlj  to  that  of  .their  anterior  lobes ;  when  I  quote  it,  thefefero,  in  sup* 
port  of  the  prmeiple,  it  is  not  because  it  makes  the  fkct  either  dearer  or 
stronger  to  those  who  had  obserr ed  for  themselves,  but  because  it  has  been 
much  the  fi^hion  to  refer  to,  and  hold  up  the  opM/«mt  of  eminent  men 
against  Phrenology,  eren  although  they  hsd  not  studied  it,  as  deserving  of 
•hi  more  weight  tiban  tiie  oUervatiortt  or  factt  of  those  who  had ;  and  because^ 
many  are  willing  to  yidd  to  authority,  in  order  to  save  themselves  the  trouble 
of  consulting  nature.  Had  this  testimony  of  Cavier,  and  his  learned  associates, 
however,  been  mc^y  an  opinion,  I  would  not  have  brought  it  forward ;  but, 
as  it  contains  the  expression  of  unbiassed  fact,  the  result  of  immense  observn- 
tion,  under  the  most  favourable  drcumstances,  I  do  think  it  merits  attention. 
In  his  Comparative  Anatomy  also,  the  same  Author  distinctly  states  die  dM 
of  the  nerves  to  be  an  indication  of  the  energy  of  thdr  function  ;  and,  if  it  were 
here  the  place,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that,  to  be  consistent  with 
himsdf,  he  must  be  a  Phrenologist  in  plnndple. 
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these  inequalities  are  oonfined  to  mere  poititB,  and  seldom  ex- 
tend to  the  whole  surface  of  an  organ.  But  this  has  been  so 
dearly  demonstrated  in  all  the  works  on  Phrenology,  and  is 
so  generally  assented  to,  that  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time 
to  say  a  word  more  about  it 

-  Having  now  adverted  to  the  three  essential  points, — ^1^, 
The  plurality  of  mental  faculties  and  organs ;  Zd,  The 
influence  of  nze  upon  the  power  of  manifesting  the  faculties ; 
and,  3d,  The  possibility  of  ascertuning  during  life  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  different  organs ;  and  shewn  that  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  admit  these  principles  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
phenomena  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  it  follows  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  that  if  the  discovery  of  the  primitive 
powers  of  the  mind  is  ever  to  be  attained  by  man,  it  must  be 
by  the  application  to  nature  of  the  mode  of  investigation  dis- 
covered by  Dr  GaU ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  ascertain 
whether  the  phrenologists  are  correct  in  receiving  such  and 
such  faculties  as  primitive  and  established,  is  to  examine  na- 
ture, and  to  verify  or  refute  the  facts  upon  which  they  stand. 
But,  as  already  mentioned,  this  can  be  done  only  in  the  great 
fidd  of  nature.  Ail  that  we  can.  do  here,  is  to  offer  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  their  truth,  by  shewing  how  far  they  go 
to  explain  the  varieties  of  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
individuals  and  of  nations.  If  they  seem  to  explain  these 
satisfactorily,  they  may  then  be  regarded  as  resting  upon  the 
basis  of  truth,  and  to  have  at  least  this  one  great  advantage 
over  other  systems  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  none  of  which 
throw  any  light  upon  this  interesting  subject.  In  proceeding 
to  try  the  primitive  phrenological  faculties  by  this  standard, 
we  must  however  never  forget,  that  it  is  by  observatifm 
aJane  that  their  actual  existence  must  ultimately  stand  or  fall. 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  Phrenology  to  the 
analysis  of  character,  I  shall  select  a  few  sketches  from  the 
life  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  prefixed  to  the  l£mo  edition  of 
his  works,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1806. 

That  commanding  energy  and  force  which  pervaded  every 
part  of  his  character  in  such  a  remarkable  degree,  and  which 
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impTOBBed  themselves  so  strongly  on  inferior  miiids,  ate  now 
known  to  phrenolpgists  to  be  the  accompaniments  of  a  very 
large  brain  only,  almost  every  part  of  which  must  in  bis  in- 
stance have  been  largely  developed.  Power  indeed  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  qualities  of  his  mind.    His  biographer 

says,  "  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in  his  diaracter 
was  a  tendency  towards  melancholy."  By  him  the  Creator  was 
"  feared  as  an  awful  judge,"  and  "  not  contemplated  as  the  be- 
**  neficent  Author  of  a  system  of  improvement  and  felicity ;"  and 
**  death  was  ever  present  to  his  mind."  We  are  told  also, ''  that 
''  he  adhered  through  life  to  his  early  religion  of  the  nursery, 
*'  from  a  want  of  sufficient  intellectual  intrepidity  to  investigate 
*'  any  part  of  it  by  the  force  of  his  own  understanding ;  and 
''  that  he  could  never  witness  the  slightest  symptom  of  reK- 
'^  gious  incredulity  without  being  fiUed  with  '  rage  and  honor.' " 
His  biographer  very  justly  obs^ves,  ^<  that  these  distempered 
"  symptoms  could  not  have  exhibited  themselves  in  a  man 
"  whose  belief  was  founded  upon  conviction  resulting  from  the 
"  investigation  of  evidence."  Had  he  been  a  phrenologist^  he 
woidd  have  added,  that  these  feelings  arose  from  a  large 
Cautiousness,  Veneration,  and  Wonder. 

Upcm  consulting  any  of  the  works  on  Phrenology,  Mr 

Combers  Essays  for  instance,*  we  find  it  stated,  that  <<  the 

''internal  and  involuntary  activity  of  the  faculty  of  Cau- 
"  tiousness  in  those  in  whom  it  is  too  powerful,  produces  sensa* 
''  tions  of  dread  and  apprehension  without  an  adequate  external 
''  cause ;  and  *  which  are  often  exceedingly  distressing  to  the 
'*  individual.' "  Dr  SpurajhMin  sayfl,  "  tliat  when  very  powerful, 
''  it  produces  doubts,  hesitation,  uneasiness,  melandioly,  and  hy- 
*'  pochondria." 

The  sentiment  of  Veneration,  which  I  have  stated  as  strongly 

manifested,  is  said  in  the  works  on  Phrenology,  '<  to  pre- 

''  dic^s^  to  religious  feeling;  but  not  to  Judge  what  ought 
to  be  venerated."  ''  It  gives  the  feeling  of  respect,"  says  Dr 
Spurzheim, "  and  leads  us  to  look  upon  some  things  as  sacred ;"  it 
venerates  old  age  and  whatever  is  respectable,  and  it  adores  Grod." 

Besides  the  proof  already  afforded  us  of  the  activity  of  this 

feehng  in  the  nund  of  Johnson,  we  are  expressly  told,  that 

the  tendency  was  so  strong,  as  to  prevent  him  exercising  his 

intellect  in  determining  the  objects  of  worship.      ** 

''  veneration,"  it  is  stated,  '^  for  every  thing  connected 
''  religion  was  extraordinary ;  he  pulled  off  his  hat  when 
''  tered  widiin  the  walls  of  ruinous  Catholic  churAsjrf 

•  Essay  wi  Phrenology,  p.  164.        ^^^^ 
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'^  land;  and  he  regarded  thebiahopa  and  dignified  clergy  of  the 
"  church  of  Enghind  fvUh great  reverence;"  and  he  displayed  a 
high  admiraUon  of  whatever  seemed  ancient  and  veneraole^  so  as 
to  give  him  ^'  tcant  of  hardihood  in  the  exercise  of  his  under" 
'^  Handing"  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Outlines^  that  this  senti« 
ment  '^  leads  to  a  reverence  of  ancestry  and  of  superiors  in 

"  sodety.'"  This  then  was  clearly  the  source  of  those  fed<« 
ings  in  Jcdmson'^s  mind. 

Nothing  has  excited  more  astonishment  in  the  minds  of 
philo^sophers,  than  that  a  man  of  Dr  Johnson^s  mighty 
intellect  should  have  been  so  ciedulooa  and  supersti- 
tious as  to  believe  in  supernatural  agency,  ghosts,  second 
nght,  lucky  days,  &&,  for,  says  his  biographer^— ^^  though 

'*  a  jealous  eseaminer  of  the  evidence  of  ordinary  facts^  ^et 
^  his  weakness  on  the  side  of  religion^  or  where  any  thing 
**  supernaJtural  was  supposed  to  be  concerned,  rendered  him 
'^  wuling  to  give  credit  to  various  notions  with  which  snpersti- 
"  tion  imposes  upon  the  fears  and  the  credulity  of  mankind." 
^*  In  his  conversations  concerning  ^hosts^  he  appears  to  have 
**  been  aware  of  the  ridicule  attached  to  credulitv  ;  but  his  actual 
''  belief  can  scarcely  be  doubted."    P.  70-     But  Phrenology 

again  shews  its  superiority  in  the  simplicity  with  which  it 

explains  this  singular  feature.     Dr  Spurzheim,  for  instance, 

in  qpeaking  of  the  faculty  of  Wonder,  says,  that  he  has  ob* 

served  that  a  large  endowment  of  the  organ  *^  gives  the  ten- 

'*  dencv  to  seek  and  see  the  supernatural  in  every  things'* ''  ond 
^  to  believe  in  inspirations,  forewamings,  phantoms^  demons,  vt- 
"  sions,  wUchcraJt  and  astrology,  and  such  Mte;"  and  that  it  coniri^^ 
**  hutesmuch  to  religUmsJaith^by  a  helirf  of  mysteries  and  miracles" 

This  tendency,  depending  on  an  appropriate  organ,  may  thus 
exist  with  any  degree  of  intellect  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est.  And  so  correctly  does  Dr  Spurzheim,  in  the  above  pas- 
sage, pourtray  this  peculiarity  in  Dr  Johnson's  character, 
that  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  latter  had  sat  for  his  likeness. 

We  ^e  told  also^  that "  he  was  proud  and  extremely  conscious 
''  cf  the  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed ;"  that "  theindepen- 
"  dence  of  his  mind,  and  the  sense  of  hia  own  worth,  gave  rise 
"  to  an  asperity  of  manners,"  during  his  less  m>sperou8  days, 
which  often  made  his  company  disagreeaUe.  P.  76^  '^  He  not 
"  oidy  asserted  his  opinions  in  a  presumptuoua  and  dictatorial 
'*  form,  but  he  considered  so  little  tiie  trouble  which  he  gave 
to  others,  that  he  was  usoally  an  unwelcome  visitor  to  the  mis^ 
tress  of    every  house/'     He  was  likewise  remarkable  for 
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an  impatience  of  refltraint,  and  a  desire  to  ttigrooi  the 
attention  of  the  company.  These  pecidiarities  are  easily 
referable  to  a  large  endowment  of  the  phrenological  fa» 
culty  of  Self-esteem,  which  is  said  to  *'  lead  to  pride,  arro- 

^'  ganc^  and  disdain^"*  and  when  very  large^  and  not  duly  re- 
}'  gulated^  ''  to  induce  the  impression  in  others,  by  an  unre- 
"  served  and  authoritative  manner,  that  the  individual  considers 
'^  himself  as  infinitely  elevated  above  his  fellow-men.  The  ex- 
^*  pression  which  it  gives  to  the  tone  and  manners  is  cold  and  re- 
"  poLnve*"  Hisbiographer,  after  saying  that  he  was  a  man  of"  vio- 
''  Wt  passions/'  imonns  us^that  ''he  was  extremely  fond  of  dispu- 
''  tation,  and  as  he  could  never  endure  to  be  outdone*  he  uniform- 
**  ly  contended  for  victory  at  whatever  cost,  and  he  did  not  he- 
**  aitate  in  the  strife,  to  make  reason  turn  traitor  to  herself^  and 
to  support  sentiments  altogether  opposite  to  what  he  himself 
seriously  judged  to  be  true  and  rational.  He  rose  into  the 
**  mo0t  boisleroas  vehemence  of  voice  and  manner,"  and  used 
''  the  utmost  asperity,  or  even  gross  rudeness  and  insolence  of 
"  language,"  so  as  to  receive  from  Oarrick,  who  loved  and  re- 
"  spected  Urn,  the  name  of  a  "  tremendous  conqtamumJ'f 

To  shew  how  easy  it  is  to  analyze  character  phrenolo^- 
cally,  and  to  refer  every  manifestation  to  its  simple  elements, 
I  ahall  again  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  works  on  Phre- 
nology.    Mr  Scott,  in  his  account  of  Combativeness,  says, 

*'  he  who  is  endowed  with  this  power  dashes  through  obstacles 
''  and  struggles  on  to  the  last/'  and  those  who  have  it  very  large 
^  are  grtet  arjoruers.  The  spirit  of  contention  and  opposition 
^'  is  so  strong  in  them,  that  tney  cannot  prevail  upon  themselves 
^*  to  assent  to  the  simplest  proposition,  and  ^  even  though  van- 
''  quished  they  can  argue  stilL'  Joined  to  large  Destructive- 
''^ness,"  it  is  stated  "  to  give  the  tendency  to  rage/'  and  the  form 
«<  m  which  this  combination  manifests  itself  when  opposed  or  not 
''  duly  restrained  by  the  higher  powers,  seems  to  be  the  *'  passion 
"  of  anger :"  "  it  excites  to  loud  threatening,"  and  ''  imparts  a 
''  bitterness  and  force  to  every  kind  of  vituperation  and  sarcasm." 

This  was  then,  undoubtedly,  the  source  of  his  violent  pas- 
riona.  The  prejudices  which  beset  the  mind  of  Dr  Johnson, 
were  the  effect  of  this  large  endowment  of  propensities  and 
sentiments,  v^hich  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  use  his  in- 
tellect in  every  instance  with  proper  effect.  His  judgment 
was  biassed  by  these  feelings,  just  as  that  of  a  man  in  love 
IB  with  regard  to  the  object  of  his  attachment,  whose  bad 

*  Ontlines,  p.  72.  Combers  EssayB,  169. 

'f  Ooldnoith  has  said,  '*  There  is  no  aiguing  with  Johnson,  for  when  his  pis- 
tol misses  fire,  he  knocks  jou  down  with  the  butt  end  of  it/' 
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qualities  he  cannot  disGem,  ahhough  he  may  be  very  sbafp- 
ughted  in  regard  to  those  of  other  people. 

The  misery  in  which  the  life  of  Johnson  was  constantly 
involved  arose  from  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  proportions 
of  his  most  powerful  faculties.  The  animal  propensities 
were  in  a  state  of  continual  warfare  with  his  higher  senti- 
ments, which  we  know  to  have  been  powerful,  from  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  his  writings  towards  virtue,  from  his  reli- 
gious feelings,  and  from  many  acts  of  "  generosity  and  hu- 
manity^ which  he  performed,  *^  when  not  under  the  influence 
of  personal  pique,  of  pride,  or  of  religious  or  political  preju- 
dices ;^  all  of  which  interested  his  predominant  faculties  too 
strongly  to  allow  his  benevolence 'alone  to  work  against 
them.  Unfortunately  for  his  happiness,  society  was  the 
very  field  for  still  farther  exciting  faculties  naturally  too 
active,  in  a  degree  that  his  moral  and  rdigiovis  sentiments 
made  him  feel  keenly  was  improper,  but  which  the^  were 
unable  to  restrain.  Their  effect  was  aggravated  by  large 
and  almost  diseased  sentiments  of  Cautiousness  and  Won- 
der, which  we  have  seen  added  a  gloomy  and  supersti- 
tious despondency  to  his  inward  discontent.  When  placed 
in  circumstances  in  which  his  Self-esteem,  Firmness,  Comr 
bativeness,  and  Cautiousness,  could  find  no  object  to 
contend  with,  as,  when  writing  in  his  closet  on  general 
subjects,  his  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  maintained  a 
complete  ascendency,  and  infused  a  spirit  of  benevolence 
and  justice  into  all  his  productions.  Even  in  society, 
when  "  listened  to  with  reverence,''  he  was  **  placid  and 
instructive.'**  But  when  his  Pride,  his  Combativeness,  and 
his  Firmness,  were  excited  by  opposition,  they  all  worked 
in  one  direction,  with  an  energy  proportioned  to  his  large 
brain  and  mighty  mind,  and  made  him  in  reality  a  ^*  iremen* 
dous  companion.'*^  If  he  had  possessed  a  smaller  share  either 
of  moral  sentiments,  or  of  animal  propensities,  he  would 
have  been  happier.  In  the  first  case,  his  happiness  would 
have  been  allied  to  that  of  the  brutes,  indulging  their  pro- 
pensities without  any  feeling  of  remorse ;  in  the  second,  it 
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would  have  been  the  happiness  of  the  good  num,  wboBe 
tendencies  rarely  lead  him  into  temptation. 

His  favourite  intellectual  pursuits,  we  are  told,  were  those 
of  metaphysical  discussion,  moral  theories,  biography,  &c. ; 
but  he  was  never  systematical.  He  knew  little,  and  cared 
less,  about  history  or  the  natural  sciences.  This  is  explained 
phrenologically,  by  a  larger  endowment  of  Causality  and 
Comparison,  ^'  which  give  deep  penetration  and  a  percep- 
"  tion  of  logical  consequence  in  argument,  and  are  large  in 
^^  metaphysicians,'^  &c.  than  of  Individuality,  which  gives  a 
**  capacity  for  observation  and  detail,^  and  for  '^  natural 
<*  history,  botany,^  &c.  for  ^'  knowing  something  of  almost 
*.*  all  sciences  and  arts^  with  ease  to  the  possessor. 

In  this  short  analysis,  I  have  confined  myself  entirely  to 
the  more  prominent  features  in  the  character  of  Dr  Johnson, 
because  many  of  those  whom  I  now  address,  being  unac- 
quwited  with  Phrenology,  would  be  unable  to  understand 
the  explanation  of  the  more  delicate  shades  into  the  compo- 
sition of  which  a  combination  of  faculties  enters.  Instead  of 
pursuing  it  farther,  I  therefore  prefer  a  short  examination 
of  some  peculiarities  in  the  character  of  Pope,  as  ^ven  in 
Dr  Johnson^s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  which  are  equally  in- 
explicable on  any  metaphysical  theory  with  which  I  am  ac 
quainted.  But  in  this,  as  in  the  former,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  embrace  the  whole,  but  a  part 
only,  of  the  character. 

Dr  Johnson  tells  us,  that  Pope  was  remarkable  for 
''  great  delight  in  artifice,  and  that  he  endeavoured  to  attain  all 
*'  his  purposes  by  indirect  and  unsuspected  methods ;"  that  "  he 
''  harmy  drank  tea  wiUiout  a  stratagem ;"  that  if  he  wanted  any 
**  thing  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  he  never  asked  for  it  in  plain 
"  terms,  but  would  mentionit  remotelv^as  something  convenient." 
"  He  practised  his  arts  on  such  small  occasions,  that  Lady  Bol- 
"  lingbroke  used  to  say,  in  a  French  phrase,  that  he  played  the 
"  politician  about  cabbages  and  turnips."  Dr  J.  adds,  that  *'  he, 
'*  Pope,  was  afraid  of  writing,  lest  the  clerks  of  the  post-office 
*'  should  know  his  secrets,-'  and  then  speaks  of  "  his  general 
"habit  of  secrecy  and  cunning." 

There  is  no  metaphysical  principle  to  which  this  peculiar- 
ity of  Pope's  character  can  be  referred ;  but,  upoto  opening 
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the  first  book  on  Phicnology^  we  see  at  oooe  tluit  it  qcams; 

precisely  within  the  domaiii  of  the  faculty  of  Secretiveneas. 

MrCombe,  for  instance,  tells  us  in  his  *^  Essays,^  that  diose 

in  whom  this  organ  is  ^^  largely  developed,  are  fond  of 
''throwing  a  dense^  cooering  oi  secrecy  over  idl  their  senti- 
''  ments  and  actions,  even  the  most  triJUng  and  unimparU 
"  ant,  and  conceive  that  the  eye  of  the  world  (in  Pope's 
''  case,  the  eye  of  the  derk  of  the  pos^office,)  is  always  look- 
*'  ing  into  their  breasts,  to  read  the  purposes  and  designs  there 
''  hatched,  but  which  discovery  they  are  solicitous  to  prevent." 
This  faculty  was  clearly  the  moving  principle  in  such 

conduct. 

We  are  next  told,  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  vanity, 
and  felt  great  delight  in  enumerating  the  men  of  high  rank 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted ;"  and  that  "  he  was  so  ex- 
tremely sensible  to  praise  and  censure,  that  every  pamphlet 
''  disturbed  his  quiet,  and  his  extreme  irritability  laid  nim  open 
'*  to  perpetual  vexation."  This  comes  precisely  within  the  \U 
mits  of  the  phrenolo^cal  faculty  of  Love  of  Approbation, 

which  is  said  to  *^  make  us  attentive  to  the  opinions  of 
others,^  and  *^  to  give  the  capacity  of  being  delighted  with 
applause  and  grieved  with  censure.*" 

The  extent  to  which  this  paper  has  already  run,  fprces 
me  to  omit  other  points  in  Pope^s  character,  which  admit  of  as 
easy  explanation  as  the  above.     What  I  have  said,  however, 
is  sufficient  to  shew  how  every  diversity  of  moral  and  animal 
character  may  co-exist  with   every  variety  of  intellectual 
powers,  and  admit  of  a  simple  and  consistent  explanation  on 
the  principles  of  the  new  philosophy.     In  farther  illustration 
of  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  some  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  specimens,  contained  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Phrenological  Society,  of  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  Phrenology  to  the  analysis  of  the  talents  and  dispo- 
sitions both  of  virtuous  and  of  vicious  individuals.     The 
^rst  of  these  by  Mr  Scott,  on  the  natural  talents  and  dispo- 
sitions of  King  Robert  Bruce,  as  compared  with  the  cerebfal 
development  indicated  by  his  skull,  will  be  read  with  in- 
tense interest  by  every  lover  of  nature.     Nor  are  the  reports 
on  the  natural  characters  of  Mary  M'Innes,  Gordon,  Bel- 
lingharo,  &c«,  of  less  interest  or  importance  to  the  phi- 
losopher, whose  object  is  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
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the  human  race.  Indeed,  I  may  safely  afirm,  that  that 
single  volume  contains  evidence  sufBdent  to  settle  for  ever 
the  question  now  under  connderation. 

If  the  peculiarities  of  individual  character  are  so  easily 
referable  to,  and  explicable  by,  the  principles  of  Phrenology 
as  I  have  shewn  them  to  be,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
those  of  national  character  will  admit  of  as  simple  a  reference 
and  explanation.  This  point  I  now  propose  shortly  to  dis- 
cuss. 

Many  philosophers,  mistaking  the  effect  for  a  cause,  attri* 
bute  tlie  varieties  of  mental  constitution  which  distinguish 
nations  from  each  other  to  a  difference  of  customs,  habits, 
laws,  and  government ;  which,  although  not  without  a  con- 
siderable re-active  effect,  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  result 
only  and  not  the  cause  of  the  former.  Phrenology  will 
be  found  to  afford  us  much  assistance  in  investigating 
this  interesting  subject,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  a  paper  on  the  Phrenology  of  Indostan  by  Dr  Pater.- 
son,  read  to  the  Phrenological  Society,  and  published  in 
their  Transactions.  His  conclusions  are  drawn  firom  the 
actual  examination  of  upwards  of  SOOO  Hindoo  heads,  of 
every  tribe,  and  of  every  province,  and  from  the  careful 
study  of  many  native  crania,  which  he  took  the  priecaution 
of  measuring  to  prevent  mistakes.  He  thence  expliuns,  most 
satisfactorily,  the  weakness  of  the  Hindoo  character,  taken 
as  a  nation,  and  their  subjection  to  a  few  thousand  Europe- 
ans, and  also  their  stationary  state  of  dvilization ;  for  the 
average  size  of  the  adult  Hindoo  head  does  not  exceed  that  of  a 
European  at  15,  consequently  the  mental  energy  and  capadties 
are  proportionate.  They  are  very  remarkable  as  observers, 
which  he  found  to  be  uniformly  connected  with  a  large  de- 
velopment  of  Individuality.  The  mildness  and  pasave 
softness  which  characterize  them  he  found  to  arise  from  a 
defident  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  and  their  cun- 
ning £tom  a  large  developm^it  of  Secretiveness.  Dr  Pater- 
fKNf  s  paper^  in  short,  affords  a  novelty  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  that  of  different  individuals,  in  different  parts  of  the 
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world,  totally  unconnected  with  each  other,  studying  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  and  uniformly  referring  them  to  the  same 
general  principles  or  faculties—^  thing  utterly  unknown  to  the 
old  schools,  and  of  itself  a  strong  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
the  principles  of  the  new  philosophy.  Dr  P.  presented  the 
Phrenological  Society  with  a  dozen  of  Hindoo  crania,  in  il- 
lustration, which  were  selected  for  him  by  the  celebrated 
Ram  Mohan  Roy.  These  skulls  are  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

Among  the  barbarous  and  unculuvated  nations  of  Ame- 
rica, Asia,  and  Africa,  the  differences  of  cerebral  develop- 
ment are  more  perceptible  to  the  inexperienced  eye,  and 
more  easily  detected  by  the  application  of  the  callipers,  and 
the  traits  of  character  are,  in  general,  more  broadly  marked 
than  among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  and  they  conse^ 
quently  are  more  easily  appreciated  by  those  who  are  on  the 
spot.  Notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  however,  I 
shall  not  select  them  for  examination,  because  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  fair  average  form  of  head  from  travellers  who 
have  paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  their  motives  and  modes  of  thinking,  from  unacquaint- 
ance  with  their  language,  might  be  urged,  however  unjustly, 
against  the  strongest  evidence  which  they  could  afford.  Hav- 
ing resided  for  a  con^derable  time  in  France,  and  made 
many  observations  of  the  development  and  manifestations  of 
that  nation,  both  in  its  capital  and  provinces,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  a  short  but  necessarily  imperfect  phrenological 
analysis  and  comparison  of  some  of  their  natural  talents  and 
dispositions  with  those  of  the  English.  I  choose  these,  be- 
cause, if  wrong  in  any  one  respect,  I  can  most  easily  be  con« 
futed  by  other  observers  now  present,  who  can  speak  as  to 
the  character,  at  least,  if  not  as  to  the  development  of 
brain. 

The  French  are  universally  admitted  to  be  more  ingeni- 
ous than  we  are  in  the  invention  and  construction  of  gew- 
gaws, trinkets,  and  such  trijQing  contrivances  as  require  more 
neatness  of  workmanship  than  depth  of  reflection.     It  is  also 
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admitted,  that  they  have  greater  quickness  of  perception, 
and  a  greater  talent  for  observing,  acquiring,  and  retaining 
a  knowledge  of  facts,  phenomena,  and  details,  without,  how* 
ever,  having  so  much  power  of  tracing  links  of  causation, 
and  arriving  at  general  principle.  Thus,  while  they  are 
extremely  ingenious  in  making  new  observations  and  iso- 
lated discoveries  in  physical  and  natiu^  science,  it  is  fre- 
quently left  to  the  English,  or  to  the  Germans,  to  find  out 
the  principle  which  connects  them  together,  and  to  render 
them  aviulable  to  the  purposes  of  life.  Even  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  Phrenology  would  lead  us  at  once  to  ascribe 
this  peculiarity  of  mental  constitution  to  the  French  having 
a  larger  endowment  of  Constructiveness  and  of  Individual- 
ity, and  a  smaller  endowment  of  Causality,  than  the  English 
have ;  and  I  may  add,  that,  from  observation,  I  know  this  to 
be  the  case.  The  propensity  to  construct  and  invent  is  greatly 
aided  by,  but  is  by  no  means  a  constant  accompaniment, 
or  result  of,  intellectual  power ;  for  many  idiots  manifest  it  in 
a  great  degree.  Fod^r^  knew  several,  who  taught  themselves 
the  ^^  repairing  of  watches,  and  the  construction  of  some  pieces 

''  of  mechanism ;"  and  he  expressly  adds^ "  that  this  could  not  be 
"  attributed  to  the  intellect,  for  these  individuals  not  only  could 
"  not  read  books  which  treated  of  the  principles  of  medianics^ 
''  but  they  became  confused  if  they  were  mentionedj  and  never 
'^  made  farther  progress." 

The  superior  quickness  of  perception  and  talent  for  the 

observation  and  recollection  of  phenomena  which  the  French 

possess,  are  easOy  explmned  by  a  large  Individuality,  which 

leads  us,  s&js  Dr  Spurzheim,'to  *^  observe  and  recognize  in- 

"  dividual  existence/'  and  when  too  active^  it  personifies  every 
"  things  even  life>  movement,  fever,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  not 
''  sufficiently  active,  as  in  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a 
*'  material  world."  *'  It  enables  us  to  take  an  interest  in  every 
*'  thing ;"  it  wishes  to  "  know  and  to  take  cognisance  of  all  that 
"  is  passing  around."  ^'  Those  who  know  enough  to  speak 
''  with  ease,  and,  in  fact,  speak  much,  and  relate  well,  and 
^'  who  are  <^led  brilliant  in  society,  have  much  of  this  organ." 

This  faculty,  therefore,  combined  with  Constructiveness, 

accounts  for  their  ingenuity.     Their  inferiority  to  us  in 
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the  discovery  of  principle,  and  in  the  useful  application  of 

their  knowledge,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  smaller  endowment 

of  Causality  or  reasoning  power.     **  When   Causality  is 

*'  weak^  we  are  told*  there  is  a  difficulty  in  perceiving  the 
'' connexion  between  premises  and  conclusionB;  an  incapacity 
** .cH  thinking  deeply;  and  a  mental  blindness  to  all  abstract 
**  and  philosophical  disquisitions.  It  (Causality)  gives  a  genius 
"  for  metaphysics,  and  for  deep  reasoning  of  every  kind." 

Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  French  have  never  excelled 
as  metaphysicians,  while  our  own  countrymen  have  always 
been  remarkable  for  metaphysical  writing.  It  is  from 
this  great  endowment  of  Individuality,  and  the  other  per- 
ceptive powers,  joined  to  moderate  Causality,  that  the 
French  are  fond  of  knowledge  without  any  great  regard  to 
its  utility ;  and  that  they  excel  in  natural  history,  chemistry, 
botany,  and  in  those  departments  of  science  and  of  art, 
which  require  an  accurate  observation  of  the  qualities  and 
changes  of  bodies  rather  than  depth  of  reflection*  It  is  this 
combination  also  which  fits  them  for  excelling  in  anecdote  and 
biography,  and  in  the  delineation  of  individual  existences; 
while  they  want  the  power  of  taking  profound  or  compre- 
hensive views.  Hence  it  is  also,  that,  while  their  literature 
abounds  in  ^  Memoires  pour  servir  d  ThiHoire^  it  can 
scarcely  boast  of  a  history  itself.  The  English  again,  with 
more  Causality  and  less  Individuality^  are  more  constantly 
in  pursuit  of  causes  and  principles  thaa  of  mere  facts.  They 
endeavour  to  penetrate  motives  as  well  as  actions,  and  to 
take  deep  and  exten»ve  views  of  nature,  and  hence  with 
fewer  Memoires  pour  servir  a  lliistoire,  they  have  more  of 
history  itself. 

The  French  and  English  differ  extremely  in  another  re- 
spect. In  the  company  of  strangers,  of  whom  he  knows  no- 
thing, a  Frenchman  will  begin  to  talk  of  himself  and  his 
own  affairs  without  reserve,  in  a  way  that  at  first  astonishes 
our  wary  countrymen,  and  leads  them  to  suspect  there  is  a 
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detfign.  under  it*  The  true  Briton,  in  the  iieme  eirciim- 
stimoesy  maintains  a  long  nlenoe,  or  talks  a  little  about  in- 
different subjects^  and  makes  his  own  obsenrations  on  his 
eompany,  and  it  is  only  whesx  his  scruples  are  satisfied  that 
he  will  allow  a  word  about  himself  to  escape  his  lipi^  This 
ia  often  remarked  by  the  French,  and  by  them  is  falsely  as- 
cribed altogether  to  pride.  Self-esteem  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  ingredients,  but  it  is  much  assisted  by  our  great 
endowment  ot  SecreUv^iess,  and  Cautiouanes^.  The  former 
10  said  to*'  giTe  an  instinctive  tendency  to  conceal,  which, 
^'  according  to  its  degree  of  intensity,  md  the  direction 
'<  it  receives  fnxn  the.  other  faculties,  may  produce  sly- 
*'  ness  or  cunning  ;**  and  ''  those  in  whom  it  is  deficient** 
are  said  <<  to  be  too  open  for  the  general  intercourse  of  so- 
**  dety.^  '*  It  is  essential  to  a  prudent  character,^  and 
enables  us  to  suppress  thoughts  or  feelings,  the  expression 
cf  which  might  be  injurious  to  ourselves  and  others.  Caui- 
tiousDess,  agiun,  as  the  name  expresses,  constantly  bids  us 
<'  beware.'^  It  is  the  want  of  these  two  which  produces  a 
rattle-pate.  It  is  their  activity  which  tempts  the  Scotsman 
to  answer  one  question  by  asking  another,  which  a  true 
Frenchman  never  does.  It  gives  the  desire,  and  in  a  oer- 
tain  d^ree  the  power,  cf  divining  the  active  feelings  and 
thoughts  in  the  mind  of  another,  by  putting  ourselves  in  his 
{riace,  and  thus,  with  a  certain  oombination,  «iables  a  per«- 


•  The  FnpMli  «e  tinu  fkMdM  hj  Br  Hflylin  in  1679 1— <^'  TU  ftmmt 
*^  Fiench,  tbgn^  it  nothing  but  an  old  0»ale  moulded  into  a  new  name ;  as 
**  mA  he  is,  as  headstrong,  and  as  faaxe-biained.  A  nation  wham  you  diall 
**  winac  with  a  feathery  and  loo^  with  a  steaw ;  upon  iJtfe  first  sight  of  him, 
*^  you  shall  have  him  as  familiar  as  your  sleep,  or  the  necessity  of  breathing : 
^  in  one  honr*s  confidence  you  may  endear  him  to  yon,  in  the  second  unbutton 
*^  him,  the  ihMpmtipt  him  dry  ^foQ  ku  tecrett^  and  he  gives  them  as  faith* 
««  fiiUy  as  if  you  were  bis  ghostly  father,  and  bound  to  conceal  them  sub  sigiUo 
**  eoi^b$titmit*  When  you  have  learned  this,  you  may  lay  him  aside,  for  he  Is 
**  00  longer  serriceable.''— -^^  He  hath  said  over  his  lesson  now  unto  you,  and 
**•  now  must  find  out  somebody  else  to  whom  to  repeat  it  Fare  him  well ;  he 
<<  is  a  garment  whom  I  would  be  loath  to  wear  above  two  days  together,  for  la 
^  that  time  he  will  be  threadbare." — ^'  In  a  word,  (for  I  have  held  i^im  4^ 
*'  long,)  he  is  a  walking  vanitie  in  a  new  fashion." 
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8on  to  avoid  givii^  offence,  by  saying  things  ^hich  would 
hurt  the  feelings  of  another.  It  gives  what  may  be  called 
tact,  which  our  cotmtrymen  possess  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  French.  The  latter,  even  when  most  anxious  to  please, 
will  often  say  tlungs  which  would  give  offence,  if  we  did 
not. know  that  none  was  meant  This  the  Frenchman  is 
very  apt  to  do  in  the  company  of  those  whose  habits  of 
thinking  differ  much  from  his  own. 

The  doubts,  and  hesitations,  and  dismal  forebodings, 
which  lead  the  Englishman  to  look  towards  the  future,  and 
to  consider  thoroughly  the  consequences,  before  resolving 
upon  action,  are  plmnly  referable  to  a  larger '^Cautiousness 
than  that  possessed  by  our  more  vivacious  neighbours,  who 
habitually  look  to  the  present  more  than  to  futurity. 
This  feeling  is  the  source  of  that  tinge  of  melancholy 
which  has  often  been  remarked  in  us,  and  when  very 
active  it  leads  to  despondency.  Joined  with  much  Secretive- 
ness,  it  ^ves  a  suspicious  cast  to  the  mind,  and  makes  us 
attend  to  the  motives  more  than  to  the  mere  act ;  for  we 
think  there  is  something  hidden  which  we  ought  to  see. 
None  of  these  feelings  predominate  in  the  mind  of  a  French- 
man. He  acts  more  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  If  good 
come  of  it,  tani  mieua^  if  evil,  tcmt  pie ;  but  he  does  not  af- 
flict lumself  with  the  reflection  that  he  might  have  done  bet- 
ter. -^^  Suffident  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof'*  is  his  prin- 
ciple. 

The  love  of  praise,  and  the  consequent  vanity  of  the 
Frenchman,  are  clearly  referable  to  a  great  endowment  of  the 
phrenological  faculty  of  *^  Love  of  Approbation,^  the  organ 
of  which  I  know  to  be  larger  in  them  than  in  the  heads  of 
our  countrymen,  and  more  especially  when  compared  to  that 
of  Self-esteem,  of  which  we  have  undoubtedly  the  greater 
share.  It  is  the  greater  Self-esteem  which,  joined  to  other 
faculties,  gives  that  nice  sense  of  dignity  for  which  the  Ei^lish 
are  remarkable,  and  which,  to  the  Frenchman,  often  appears 
somewhat  ludicrolis.    To  the  latter,  no  mode  of  enjoyuMmt, 
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however  trivial  or  childish  it  may  seem  to  be,  is  ever,  on  that 
account,  rejected.  His  dignity  takes  no  offence.  But  with 
the  Englishman  it  is  widely  different.  He  often  rejects  an 
amusement  harmless  in  itself,  from  a  sense  of  offended  dig- 
nity, although,  in  other  respects,  he  may  haye  a  relish  for 
it  His  love  of  approbation  is  swayed  by  his  Self-esteem, 
whereas  the  love  of  praise  is  the  ruling  passion  of  the  French- 
man, and  forms  no  small  ingredient  in  the  production  of  that 
politeness  for  which  his  nation  has  long  been  celebrated.  It 
is  the  source  of  their  vanity,  of  their  love  of  finery,  and  of 
novelty,  and  of  that  ever-to-be-repeated  and  never-ceasing 
sound  in  the  mouth  of  a  Frenchman,  ^^  Glory P  It  is  also 
the  source  of  many  of  their  noblest  institutions,  and,  joined 
to  a  certain  portion  of  veneration,  is  the  chief  source  of  that 
intense  admiration  of  courts  and  courtiers,  red  ribbons  and 
crosses,  by  which  they  have  always  been  distinguished. 

That  compound  feeling  of  the  mind,  which  is  almost  un- 
known to  the  French,  but  which  they  have  kindly  denomina- 
ted ^^  mauvaise  honk"  arises  from  a  combination  of  the  fa* 
culties  which  I  have  just  said  mark  our  character.  Mauvaise 
honte  is  merely  an  excessive  desire  to  attract  notice,  and  to 
please,  arising  from  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Appro- 
bation, the  former  of  which  ^ves  a  kind  of  feeling  of 
deserving  it, — joined  to  an  excessive  fear  of  not  succeeding 
in  Qur  object,  arising  from  Cautiousness,— and  a  strong  desire 
to  lie  half-concealed,  and  to  advance  with  a  measured  pace, 
step  by  step,  as  we  feel  ourselves  becoming  more  and  more 
•ecure,  arising  from  large  Secretiveness.  The  full  blaze  of 
instant  attention  cannot  be  endured  without  as  instant  con- 
fusion, and  the  very  fear  of  failure  often  produces  it. 

In  point  of  Firmness,  Perseverance,  and  Steadiness,  the 
French  are  much  our  inferiors ;  indeed,  fickleness  has  long 
formed  a  part  of  their  character.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
powerful  faculty  of  Firmness,  which  the  English  possess  in  so 
high  a  degree  as  often  to  produce  stubbornness  and  obstinacy, 
which  may  be  well  or  ill  applied,  according  to  drcumstances. 
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''  Grace  auz  Ajoglab/'  said  the  Professor  Faujas  Bt  Fabd,  In  al« 
lusion  to  this  part  of  our  character^  ''  qtd  s'Astineni  d  penetier 
^  dans  led  pays  les  plus  steriles  et  les  plus  barbares/'  the  bound- 
aries ''  of  Bcittice  were  daily  enlarged.  It  is  not  alohe,**  said  lie^ 
"  in  the  flowery  paths  of  science  that  you  find  them;  but^  ad 
*'  toe  time,  broihng  under  the  meridian  sun  of  AMca,  and  at 
''  another^  frozen  amidst  the  polar  ice/'    It  is  this  strong  per- 

sererance,  combined  with  the  faculties  abready  mentioned, 
which  fits  the  English  for  diificult  enterprise.  From  their 
active  Cautiousness,  they  seldom  act  until  they  have  form- 
ed a  pretty  correct  estimate  of  the  good  or  bad  cons^uences 
likely  to  result  ftom  or  accompany  the  intended  action. 
This  they  are  enabled  to  do  from  their  larger  Causality, 
or  power  of  t^radng  cause  and  effect ;  and  hence  they  act 
upon  principle,  and  hence  they  must,  before  beginning,  be 
satisfied  of  the  adequacy  of  the  means  to  the  end  proposed. 
Such  preparation,  joined  to  large  Self-esteem  and  Firmness, 
produces  a  rational  feeling  of  independence  and  perseverance 
that  is  superior  to  almost  any  circumstances. 

The  Frenchi&an^  on  the  other  hand,  buoyed  up  by  a  great 
endowment  of  ^*  Hope,**  unassailed  by  the  useful  though  at 
times  gloomy  foresight  of  Cautiousness,  and  with  no  remark, 
able  portion  of  reasoning  power,  dreams  not  of  obstacles  until 
they  actually  start  up  before  him.  If  easily  surmounted, 
all  is  yet  well.  But  if  they  seem  to  be  insurmountable,  or 
80  far  formidable  as  to  ^require  a  long-sustained  effort  to 
overcome  them,  then  his  confidence,  not  being  founded  on 
any  estimate  of  what  he  had  to  hope  for  or  fear,  or  on  a 
feeling  of  his  own  superiority  to  the  circumstances,  as  sud- 
denly forsakes  him  as  it  was  suddenly  generated.  If  indeed 
lie  is  in  a  situation  where  the  laoe  (^ glory  may  still  affect 
him ;  where  he  knows  that  the  eyes  of  his  country  or  his 
king  are  upon  him,  he  may  still  bear  up ;  but  not  if  thrown 
entirely  upon  his  own  resources,  and  upon  the  native  energy 
of  his  own  mind.  Many  historical  facts  prove  the  truth  of 
these  remarks,  and  the  conduct  of  the  crews  of  both  nations, 
on  the  loss  of  the  Alceste  and  Medusa  frigates,  is  in  itself 
an  excellent  iUustraHofi, 
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The  lively  gesture  and  vivid  natural  language  of  the 
French  proceed  from  this  difference  in  their  mental  consti- 
tution, aided  by  more  Imitation  than  we  hare.     Every  fa- 
culty being  active*  has  a  language  of  its  own,  easily  intelligi. 
Ue  to  those  who  have  the  same  in  an  ordinary  degree.     Now 
the  natural  language  of  Love  of  Approbation  is  the  dis- 
play of  every  quality  to  attract  notice,  and  the  vivid  and 
unrestrained  emisnon  of  every  thought,  as  it  rises  in  the  mind. 
The  natural  language  of  Secretiveness,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  that  of  the  cat  watching  the  mouse ;  it  is  quiet  and  conceal- 
ment;  that  of'  Cautiousness  is  attention  and  seriousness. 
In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  we  exhibit  the  natural  language 
of  the  different  faculties  quite  as  correctly  as  the  French  do. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  the  faculties  which  predominate 
in  us  are  only  secondary  in  the  mind  of  the  Frenchman,  and 
vke  versd.     So  that  an  Englishman  meeting  a  stranger, 
with  a  grave  face  and  silent  tongue,  exhibits  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  his  predominant  feelings,  quite  as  much  as  the 
rsko/re  vivacious  Frenchman  with  the  friendly  smile,  polite 
bow,  and  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

The  French  have  long  excelled  as  elemental  writers  in 
natural  and  physical  science,  from  the  clearness  and  precision 
with  which  they  ^prehend  and  communicate  their  ideas.  This 
is  to  be  explained,  partly  from  their  large  Individuality  ena. 
bling  them  to  perceive  and  to  retain  for  use  what  they  have 
once  acquired,  and  partly  from  a  large  Concentrativeness, 
which  enables  them  to  separate  what  is  essential  from  what 
is  of  no  importance,  and  merely  to  state  what  bears  upon 
the  point.     Individuality  furnishes  them  with  a  ready  com- 
mand of  the  ideas  which  they  have  in  store.     Hence  the 
perspicuity  and  fluency  of  many  of  their  lecturers,  Guy 
Lussac  and  Thenard  for  instance,  who  qever  use  written 
discourses  or  even  notes. 

There  is  another  general  but  important  difference  which 
Phrenology  has  more  ckai-Iy  brought  to  light  and  explained, 
and  for  it  I  beg  leave  to  use  the  words  of  the  Edinburgh 
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Review*,  lest  it  be  imagined  that  it  is  a  diflbrenoe  pecoep^ 
tible  only  to  ^'  oadi  iniemi.^ 

''  To  their  ability  in  the  art  of  war^  the  PVench  have  joined  con- 
''  siderable  glory  in  literature^  in  the  fine  arts,  and  much  inge- 
''nuity,  but  hardly  any  of  those  things  which  denote  or  constitute 
'*  dignity  of  intellect,  or  energy  of  character,  or  vast  and  compre" 
*f  hensive  capcuities  ;  in  short,  they  are  deficient  in  most  qfthefea' 
''  tures  which  the  large  pencil  qf  history  would  paint  as  exalted.  In 
*'  painting  true  and  general  nature,  in  delineating  great  features 
*f  of  min^  and  strong  emotions  of  the  soul,  they  cannot  be  com. 
"  pared  to  us,  because  they  have  an  imperfect  ori^nal  of  these 
''^things  before  their  eyes."    Some  of  these  pecuharities  are  re- 
ferable to  the  particular  combination  of  faculties  already  men- 
tioned, but  the  general  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  smaller 
size  of  the  brain,  as  a  whole,  than  is  found  in  England.     It 
is  general  dze  alone,  joined  to  a  favourable  combination, 
which  gives  a  commanding  power  and  energy  to  the  mind,  and 
fixes  the  attention  and  makes  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
minds  of  others,  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  every  tone  seems  to 
an  inferior  mind  the  natural  accent  of  command.   In  our  own 
profession,  Gregory  was  an  excellent  instance  of  this  efiect  of 
oze,  and  Abemethy  is  still  another.  The  French  have  not  this 
quality;  they  have  greater  activity  of  brain,  they  work  more 
cleverly,  and  go  over  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  a  very  plea^g 
manner  and  in  a  short  time ;  but  there  is  no  overpowering 
sense  of  greatness  to  weigh  down  the  hearer,  or  make  him  feel 
his  inferiority  .-^Such  are  afew  of  the  distinguishingcharacter- 
istics  of  the  French  and  English  characters,  and  such  is  the 
explanation  of  them  afforded  by  Phrenology :  it  is  for  you  to 
judge  how  far  it  is  sound  or  satisfactory.'!- 

Having  now  shewn  as  clearly  as  my  own  abilities  and  the 
narrow  limits  of  an  essay  would  admit,  that  Phrenology  has 
a  real  foundation  in  nature,  and  that  it  does  afford  a  satis- 
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f  I  need  Bcsrcely  add,  that  although  the  development  here  stated  aa  charac- 
teristic of  the  French,  b  the  Tesult  of  numenms  obsenratxons  made  both  in  the 
capital  and  profinees,  on  the  dead  as  weU  aa  on  the  living,  I  do  not,  by  any 
means,  lay  it  down  at  atcertained.  The  shades  of  some  of  the  organs  may  bo 
different,  but  I  bdieve  the  outline  vill  be  found  oonect  The  subject  is  too 
cxt«D8iT9  for  one  individoaL 


fiietDry  eqdmiation  of  die  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of 
man,  I  will  scarcely  be  asked  of  what  use  or  importance  it 
can  be  to  the  medical  man  to  be  acquainted  with  its  doctrines. 
For  when  we  consider  our  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  na- 
ture of  Insanity,  and  the  assistance  to  be  derived  in  our  fu- 
ture inquiries  from  a  knowledge  of  the  primitive  mental  fa- 
culties and  of  the  organs  by  which  they  act,  in  enabling  us  to 
distinguish  what  is  merely  symptomatic  from  what  is  essential, 
and  in  enabling  us  to  conduct  the  moral,  as  well  as  the 
medical  treatment,  on  the  soundest  principles,  we  cannot 
look  without  a  feeling  of  admiration  on  the  labours  of  the 
two  distinguished  men  who  have  done  so  much  to  fill  up  one 
of  the  greatest  deficiencies  which  ever  existed  in  medical 
and  philosophical  science.  This  is  only  one  of  its  nume- 
rous and  beautiful  applications.  In  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge in  which  man  is  the  object  of  our  inquiries,  its  uses 
are  infinite,  because  it  furnishes  the  only  sound  principles 
upon  which  we  can  with  safety  proceed  to  educate,  to  en- 
lighten, or  to  l^islate.  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long 
on  the  time  of  the«Society  to  admit  of  my  saying  more,  either 
by  way  of  illustration,  of  obviating  objections,  or  of  proving 
its  utility.  The  objections  I  mu^t  leave  to  the  debate,  and 
have  now  only  to  apologize  once  more  for  the  length  to 
which  this  essay  has  run,  for  the  time  which  I  have  consum* 
ed,  and  for  the  imperfect  way  in  which  I  have  treated  the 
subject,  which,  indeed,  is  by  far  too  extensive  to  be  judged 
of  or  comprised  in  an  essay,  even  had  my  powers  been  equal 
to  my  wishes.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  stating  the  question 
so  as  to  elicit  a  full  and  candid  discussion  of  its  merits,  and 
to  incite  to  observation  those  who  are  still  unacquainted  with 
it,  my  object  wiU  be  completely  fulfilled.  I  now,  therefore, 
leave  the  essay,  with  all  its  faults,  to  the  indulgent  considera- 
tion of  my  feUow-members. 

Akdrsw  Combb. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

ON  THE  COMBINATIONS  IN  PHRENOLOGY. 

WITH  8PECI1CBN8  OF  THE  GOUBINATIOKS  OF  BBLF-ESTKEBC. 

1 

4 

The  opponents  of  Phrenology  have  objected  to  it,  that  there 
can  be  no  truth  or  certainty  in  its  doctrines,  because  we  are 
told  by  its  professors  that  the  primitive  faculties  do  not  al- 
ways manifest  themselves  in  the  same  way,  but  vary  their 
manifestations  according  to  the  other  predominant  faculties 
with  which  they  are  combined.     Thus,  say  they,  we  are 
shewn  a  large  organ  of  Destructiveness  in  the  head  of  a 
murderer — ^that  is  all  very  well ;  but  in  another  head,  of  a 
person  who  has  never  committed  murder,  the  same  organ  is 
equally  large.     O  but,  say  the  phrenologists,  this  man  has 
a  large  Conscientiousness,  which  prevents  him  from  murder- 
ing.    But  here  is  another  with  a  large  Destructiveness,  and 
not  much  Conscientiousness,  and  who  y^t  is  not  only  no 
murderer,  but  rather  considered  a  good-natured  man.     O 
then,   say  the  phrenologists,   this  third  man  has  a  large 
Benevolence  and  Veneration,  and  therefore  he  wonH  murder. 
In  short,  say  they,  the  phrenologists  are  never  without  a 
loop-hole  to  escape,  whatever  be  the  person^s  character  or  ac- 
tions.    The  system  is  so  constructed,  that  they  are  always 
sure  to  find  what  answers  their  purpose ;  and  in  any  given 
development,  let  the  character  be  what  it  will,  there  are  al- 
ways found  qualities    which  will  sufficiently  account  for 
the  manifestations. 

The  fact  is  certainly  as  these  opponents  of  the  system 
have  said,— -the  phrenologists  do  in  every  case  find  elemental 
qualities  which,  in  their  combination,  account  for  the  charac 
ter ;  but  th^e  is  one  small  circumstance  which,  these  gentle- 
men overlook,  namely,  that  the  phrenologists  find  the  organs 
which  suit  their  purpose,  because  they  are  there.     The  op- 
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ponenU  wish  it  to  be  believed,  that  they  find  them  because 
they  imagine  or  feign  them.  Certainly,  with  some  persons, 
imagination  may  go  a  great  way ;  but  will  imagination  alter 
the  stubborn  &cts  of  measurements  made  by  a  pdr  of  calli- 
per compasses  ?  Will  ima^nation  reduce  the  distance  from 
ear  to  ear,  which  in  one  individual  is  six  inches  and  a  half,  to 
a  little  more  than  five  inches,  as  it  is  found  in  another  ? 
Will  imagination  stretch  the  Ideality  of  Haggart  the  mur- 
derer,  which  is  4|  inches,  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Dr  Chalmers, 
i^hich  is  upwards  of  six  ?  There  are  facts  which  imagination 
can  neither  add  to  nor  diminish  :-— 

■  *'  Chiels  that  winna  ding^ 

•'  And  downa  be  disputed."-— 

And  by  an  experienced  phrenologist  all  thb  other  principal 
organs  may  be  ascertained  with  equal  certainty,  many  of 
them  being  capable  of  being  so  by  actual  measurement.  So 
much  wiA  regard  to  single  organs.  With  regard  again  to 
oombihattons,  the  efltect  of  these  is  not  in  each  individual 
case  invented  by  phrenologists,  Jbr  the  nonce.  Many  hun^ 
dreds  of  these  combinations,  and  the  eflect  of  them,  and  the 
principle  upon  which  these  effects  depend,  are  recorded  in 
the  books,  circulated  every  where,  and  in  the  hands  of  every 
one  who  chooses  to  examine.  When  therefore  a  phrenolo- 
gist  predicates  a  certain  effect  to  be  the  result  of  a  certain 
combination— -if  he  is  inventing  for  the  purpose,  he  must  be 
a  prodigiously  clever  inventor  to  do  so  consistently  with  all 
tfiat  has  been  stated  and  recorded  of  similar  combinations 
previously ;  and  in  making  such  statements,  the  phrenolo. 
gists  could  not  have  proceeded  three  steps  without  miring 
themselves  irrecoverably,  unless  they  really  had  proceeded 
upGfn  principles  which  are  founded  on  truth  and  nature.  If 
it  be  supposed  that  these  combinations  and  their  multiplied 
effects  are  the  sole  inventiwi  of  the  founders  of  Phrenology, 
Such  is  the  simplicity  of  the  elements,  the  consistency  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  combined,  and  the  certainty  in 
thrir  application,  that  we  must  conclude  the  inventors  to  be 
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possessed  of  taleits  nothing  short  of  mhraculous.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  adopt  the  very  simple  suppofiition  that  the 
principles  are  true,  then  Grail  and  Spurzheim  are  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  ordinary  men,  and  are  ehdtled  only  to  the 
merit,  (a  very  great  one  certainly,)  of  being  exceedingly 
acute  and  accurate  observers  of  nature. 

The  principle,  that  the  faculties  vary  the  mode  of  their 
manifestation,  according  to  the  combinations  with  which  they 
are  united,  in  place  of  afPording  an  objection. to  Phrenology, 
forms  the  chief  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  science.  It  is 
this  which  makes  it  appUcable  to  explaining  the  varieties  of 
human  character.  To  those  who  look  upon  the  mind  and 
its  manifestations,  en  masses  they  appear  to  be  made  up  of 
coiitradictions  and  inconsistencies ;  the  varieties  of  human 
nature  are  endless,  and  we  are  inclined  to  resign  in  despair 
the  task  of  explmning  and  reconciling  them.  But  when  we 
find  that  by  the  few  simple  elemental  qualities,  disclosed  to 
us  by  the  aid  of  Phrenology,  all  these  contradictions  are  ex- 
plained, and  all  the  anomalies  and  apparent  inconsistencies 
are  reconciled  to  reason  and  to  one  another ;  this  surely  af- 
fords one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  could  be  offer- 
ed that  the  system  is  true ;  and  we  cannot  sufiicientiy  ad- 
mire, though  we  may  be  able  in  some  degree  to  account  for, 
that  obliquity  of  mental  perception  which  converts  it  into 
an  objection. 

It  would  doubtless  afford  an  objection,  a  formidable  one 
to  Phrenology,  if  the  faculties  therein  assimied  as  elementary 
were  stated  to  be  so  fixed  as  always  to  manifest  themselves 
in  the  same  way.  It  would  then  be  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  system  with  nature.  The  modifying  influence  of  cir- 
cumstances and  combinations  is  admitted  in  regard  to  every 
thing  else,  and  why  not  here  ?  In  astronomy  the  planets  are 
observed  to  perform  thdr  motions  in  orbits,  approaching 
more  or  less  nearly  to  circles  or  ellipses ;  but  they  all  exer-> 
ose  on  one  another  certain  disturbing'  JbrceSy  which  modify 
nore  or  less  the  direction  and  velocity  with  which  they 
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moYe.  In  chemistry,  the  gmeous  and  earthy  constituents 
into  Tvhich  different  portions  of  matter. have  been  resolved, 
are  known  to  assume  very  different  forms,  (without  any 
alteration  in  their  substance,)  according  to  the  different  sub- 
stances or  the  different  proportion^  of  these  substances  to 
which  they  may  be  united.  In  these  cases,  instead  of  any 
objection  being  founded  on  the  admission  of  the  modifying 
influence  of  circumHanccs  and  combinatian  to  account  for 
the  production  of  any  given  effect,  it  is  perfectly  understood 
that  it  is  the  study  of  these  combinations  which  constitutes 
the  science  itself.  It  is  the  calculation  and  resolution  of  op- 
posing,  modifying,  and  disturbing  forces,  which  constitutes 
the  science  of  astronomy.  It  is  the  observation  of  the  effect 
of  different  combinations  of  matter  which  constitutes  the 
science  of  chemistry.  So  it  is  here,  in  the  observation  and 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  different  combinations  of  the 
ample  powers,  that  the  science  of  Phrendogy  properly  con- 
nsts.  The  organology ^  or  the  discovery  and  observation  of 
the  simple  powers  themselves,  as  connected  with  and  indi- 
cated by  the  presence  of  their  organs,  is  no  doubt  highly 
important,  as  forming  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole 
rests ;  but  this  is  rather  allied  to  the  department  of  natural 
history.  The  study  of  the  combinations  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind,  and  without  this  the  mere  knowledge  of  the 
facts  is  of  comparatively  little  interest,  and  can  hardly  be 
applied  to  any  practically  useful  purpose. 

The  effect  of  the  combinations  will  be  best  illustrated  by 
examples ;  and  in  order  to  afford  a  specimen  of  this  spedes 
of  study,  we  shall  select  a  angle  organ  and  power,  and  en- 
deavour to  shew  what  will  be  its  effect  in  its  combination 
with  all  the  other  powers  and  faculties,  taking  these  separ* 
ately  and  seriatim.  In  one  respect,  all  the  combinations 
exist  in  every  sane  individual,  as  every  such  individual 
possesses  all  the  organs  and  their  correspondent  faculties 
morepr  less  developed.  In  what  follows,  however,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  we  are  considering  what  will  be  the  effect 
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when  Buch  and  auch  faculties  are  npt  merely  pnJteni^  but 
when  they  are  greatly  predominant  in  the  chamcter*  aa  they 
will  be  when  the  organs  of  thevfi  are  found  tobefar^  cur  very 
large,  and  the  others  which  might  control  or  modify  their  in* 
fluence  to  be  small  or  moderate*  We  think  it  sufficient  to 
mention  this  <^ce  for  all,  and  that  we  need  not  in  each  in- 
dividual instance  repeat  that  the  faculties  we  are  describing 
are  predominant  in  the  character.  As  our  present  example^ 
we  shall  iselect  for  conmderation  the  different  combinations  of 
Setf-esteeniy  which  in  itsdf  merely  leads  to  magnify  the  im- 
portance of  self  and  all  that  belongs  to  it^  but  varies  in  the 
manner  of  its  manifestation,  according  to  the  devel(qpment 
with  which  it  is  found  to  be  combined.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  variations  are  now  to  be  stated  :•«- 

A  great  Self-esteem,  when  combined  with  a  consider'* 
able  amative  propensity,  will  shew  itself  in  a  selfishness  with 
regard  to  sensual  gratification.  An  individual  so  consti- 
tuted, (unless  Conscientiousness,  Benevolence^  and  Ad^ 
hesiveness,  be  also  large,)  will  regard  woman  as  the  mere 
instrument  of  his  pleasures,  and  as  a  plaything  for  the  amuse* 
ment  of  his  idle  hours.  Her  feelings,  her  happiness,  will 
not  be  the  object  of  his  care;  but  as  soon  as  his  own  selfish 
s^[^tite  is  sated,  he  will  turn  away  and  leave  her  perhaps  to 
pine  in  want  and  misery.  While  the  appetite  continues, 
however,  he  will  be  desirous  of  engrosnng  this  toy  to  him- 
self ;  and  though  he  feels  no  love  for  her  independently  of 
his  own  selfish  gratification,  he  will  be  jealous  of  any  en- 
croadunent  upcxi  what  he  considers  his  own  peculiar  proper** 
ty.  He  will  take  no  delight  in  a  common  oreaiure  whose 
favours  are  open  to  all ;  but  if  he  caa  succeed  in  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  one  who  has  not  yielded  but  to  him,  the 
exploit  will  be  gloried  in  as  a  high  victory ;  though  the 
conquest,  aftor  it  is  made,  may  soon  be  despised  bsoA  for- 
saken. 

Great  Self-esteem,  jdned  to  Fhiloprogenitiveness,  and 
not  modified  by  the  superior  sentimentSy  renders  the  in<« 
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dividual  fond  of  his  children  because  they  are  his,  and  for 
no  other  reason.  He  feeh  towards  them  as  if  they  were  a 
part  of  himself,  and  it-  makes  little  difference  that  this  part 
is  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  body.  To  use  a 
ocHnmon  expression,  ^*  all  his  geese  are  swans«^  He  is  proud 
of  them,  and  considers  them  superior  to  all  other  children ; 
they  are  infinitely  handsomer,  and  cleverer,  and  wittier,  than 
the  children  of  any  other  person.  He  loves  to  descant  on 
this  superiority ;  and  if  they  are  tractable  and  obedient,  he 
conceives  that  it  is  all  owing  to  his  wonderful  management, 
and  to  the  superior  excellence  of  his  plan  of  education.  He 
tells  you  thatiit  is  pec^le^s  own  fault  if  their  children  do  not 
behave  as  they  would  have  them ;  that  it  just  requires 
steadiness  and  a  proper  method  of  management,  which 
method  he  never  doubts  that  he  possesses,  though  he  cannot 
very  well  expbtin  in  what  it  consists.  If  you  tell  him  that 
childiren  differ  in  their  natural  tempers,  and  that  his  children 
are  perhaps  natiurally  more  manageable  than  yours,  he  smiles 
upon  you  with  the  most  ineffable  disdain.  The  idea  that 
their  easy  government  is  owing  to  any  thing  except  his  own 
merit  never  enters  his  mind.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
yoft  go  to  his  house,  you  find  the  children  waspish,  petu- 
lant, and  troublesome,  he  prides  himself  in  their  spirit,  wit, 
cleverness,  and  independence.  He  never  checks  them  in 
their  amusements,  their  sweet  innocent  gambols.  But 
when,  in  the  course  of  these  innocent  gambols,  they  in- 
terfere  with  some  of  his  selfish  propensities,  as  by  breaking 
a  china  vase,  or  throwing  down  his  ink-^tand  on  a  handsome 
carpet,  his  Self-esteem  takes  another  direction,  and  brings 
his  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  into  play.  He  drives 
them  out  of  the  room  in  a  fury,  swears  they  are  the  torment 
of  his  life,  and  that  there  never  were  such  a  set  of  ill-temper- 
ed,  disobedient,  awkward,  stupid,  intolerable  brats ;  that  aU 
children  are  a  pest,  and  that  those  persons  are  happy  who 
have  none.  You  need  not  remind  him  of  the  account  for- 
merly given  of  the  admirable  order  and  management  in 
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which  they  were  kept.  You  will  receive  no  thanks  for  it, 
nor  will  it  alter  his  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  towards 
them  on  any  future  occasion. 

When  great  Self-esteem  is  combined  with  Adheaive. 
ness,  it  begets  selfishness  in  finendship.  Friendship  will 
indeed  be  probably  confined  either  entirely  to  near  relations, 
or  to  those  who  lu-e  in  some  way  or  another  connected  with 
self.  There  are  individuals  who  never  form  an  attachment 
without  some  selfish  end.  The  attachment,  when  once 
formed,  may  be  perhaps  sincere;  but  it  is  not  founded 
on  any  regard  to  merit,  or  to  the  intellectual  or  moral 
qualities  of  the  object,  but  to  the  connexion  of  that  object 
to  self.  It  is  also  accompanied  with  the  same  engrossing 
spirit,  which  we  formerly  noticed  in  regard  to  another  pro- 
pensity. The  self-esteeming  person  cannot  endure  that  his 
friend  should  love  another  better  than,  or  even  equally  with 
himself.  When  the  parties  are  of  opposite  sex,  this  unfortu- 
nate feeling  becomes  peculiarly  irritable  and  tormenting,  and 
forms  the  disposition  to  jealousy^  which  is  the  cause  of  so 
much  misery  in  the  world. 

When  Self-esteem  and  Combativeness  are  predomi- 
nant in  the  character,  we  find  an  irritability  added  to  the 
love  of  contention,  which  is  sometimes  as  amusing  as  it  is 
troublesome.  The  self-esteeming  combative  man  is  a  per- 
fect spitfire;  the  smallest  appearance  of  opposition  puts 
him  in  a  fume,  and  yet  he  can  as  little  endure  that  you 
should  agree  with  him,  for  he  will,  on  no  account,  agree 
with  you.  You  cannot  annoy  him  more,  than  by  saying 
that  you  are  entirely  of  his  opinion ;  he  will  endeavour  to 
prove  the  contrary.  He  is  snappish  and  worrjring,  and  is 
**  nothing,  if  not  critical.'*  His  element  is  the  gale  and  the 
tempest,  and  he  gets  sick  in  a  calm.  A  person  of  this 
stamp  once  boasted  that  he  never  took  any  one's  advice, 
and  that  no  one  could  pretend  to  say  he  was  able  to  manage 
him.  When  he,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  told  him 
that  he  was  quite  mistaken,  for  that  he  had  always  found 
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hhn  perfectly  manageable.     ^'  How  ?^  cries  his  conbative 

friend  in  a  fiiiy.  ''  I  am  sure  I  never  did  any  thing  you  advised 
"  me."  "  I  grant  you,"  replied  the  other ;  "  but  then  I  knew 
*'  you  too  well  ever  to  advise  you  to  do  what  I  wished.  When 
"  I  had  any  object  to  be  served  with  you,  I  always  desired 
''  you  to  do  the  direct  contrary  of  what  I  wanted,  and  thus  I  * 
"  was  sure  that  you  would  act  exactly  agreeably  to  my  wishes." 

This  is  a  genuine  anecdote.     The  individual  is  now  dead, 

but  he  was  well  known  to  many  who  would  bear  testimony 

to  this  trait  in  his  disposition.     This  spirit  of  coTUradiction 

has  not  escaped  the  comic  poets  and  writers  of  farces,  and 

nothing  can  be  more  laughable  than  some  of  its  examples. 

As  an  instance,  I  may  refer  to  this  scene  in  ^*  Love  in  a 

ViDage : 

Mrs  Deb.  I  wish,  brother,  you  would  let  me  examine  him  a 
little.  Justice  Woodcock,  You  sha'n't  say  a  word  to  him. 
"*  You  sha'n't  say  a  word  to  him.  Mrs  Deb,  She  says  he  was 
**  recommended  here,  brother.  Ask  him  by  whom.  Justice 
"  Woodcock,  No,  I  won't  now,  because  you  desire  it." 

**  Whenever  I  am  in  doubt  about  any  thing,''  says  Mr 
Bundle  in  "  The  Waterman,''  "  I  always  ask  my  wife ; 
"  and  then  whatever  she  advises  I  do  the  direct  contrary.'* 
There  are  in  real  life  many  Mr  and  Mrs  Bundles. 

Self-esteem   large,  with   Destructiveness  predominating, 
is  a  fearful  combination,  unless  balanced  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  benevolent  and  conscientious  sentiment.     The 
individual,  in  whom  this  combination  is  found  predominant, 
(always  supposing  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  defi- 
cient) will  be  cruel  as  a  boy  and  ferocious  as  a  man.     Ho- 
garth's Progress  of  Cruelty  is  a  just  but  melancholy  picture 
of  what  would  be  the  result  of  this  combination  in  its  worst 
form.     The  individual  will  be  prone  to  take  offence,  furi- 
ous when  offended,  and  never  forgetting  it,  or  forgiving  the 
party  offending.     When  offences  are  of  a  trifling  descrip- 
tion, and  do  not  rise  to  sucfi  importance  as  to  appear  to 
deserve  a   heavier   infliction,   they   will   beget   the   feeling 
of  hatred ;  that  inward  aversion  and  loathing  which  extends 
Itself  from  the  offending  party  himself  to  all  that  belongs 
to,   or  is    connected   with  him.     But  when  the  offence  is 

i  c 
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of  a  more  serious  nature,  and  touches  suffidently  near  aay 

of  the  other  predominant  propensities,  it^ves  rise  to  the  paft^ 

sion  of  revenge,  and  nothing  can  or  will  satisfy  its  deadly 

rancour,  except  the  blood  of  the  oflTender.     It  is  necessary 

to  the  full  gratification  of  this  feeling,  not  merely  that  the 

offender  be  punished,  but   that  he  be  punished  by  him 

who  has  been  injured  or  offended.     We  desire  to  inflict 

the  mortal  blow,  and  if  we  do  not  inflict  it,  we  do  not  care, 

or  rather  we  do  not  desire  that  it  should  be  inflicted  by 

another.      Thus  Macduff,  in   the  first  eagerness  of  his 

revenge  agunst  Macbeth,  prays  to  Heaven  to 

"  Cut  short  all  intarmission.    Front  to  front 

**  Set  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myself. 

'*  Within  my  swixrd's  length  set  him ;  tf'he  'scape  me, 

*'  Heav'n  forgive  him  too/' 

Afterwards,  when  seeking  him  in  battle,  he  exclaims : 

Tyrant^  shew  thy  face  :~- 


If  thou  be'et  slain,  and  wkh  no  stroke  qfmine. 


lywife  and  children's  ghosts  are  unappeasedJ 
Many  instances  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  produced  from 
the  tragic  poets.  In  the  **  Maid's  Tragedy,^  in  the  scene 
where  Evadne  murders  the  king,  (a  scene  infinitely  exceed* 
ing  in  horror  any  thing  that  Shakspeare  ever  introduced 
upon  the  stage,)  after  she  has,  by  a  stratagem,  fastened 
him  to  his  chair,  and  has  begun  her  bloody  work  by  inflict- 
ing one  wound,  she  seems  to  glory  in  her  crime,  by  repeat- 
ing at  every  stab  the  grievous  wrongs  which  had  led  her  to 
such  a  dreadful  excess  of  vengeance.  In  answer  to  his  criea 
for  mercy,  she  replies, 

''  Hell  take  me  then,  this  for  my  Lord  Amyntor ;  (stabbing 

him.) 
"  This  for  my  noble  brother ;  and  this  stroke 
^'  For  the  most  wronged  of  women." 

When,  however,  to  the  combination,  now  conmdered,  is 

added  an  ample  endowment  of  the  better  sentiments,  the 

individual  will  be  irascible,  and  subject  to  starts  of  sudden 

rage;  but  when  these  are  over  (and  their  very  fury  will 

soon  work  itself  out)  the  better  senUments  will  regain  the 

ascendant,  and  he  will  repent  what  he  has  said  or  done 

when  under  their  influence.     It  may  even  be,  that,  in  order 
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to  make  up  for  the  injustice  which  Us  anger  has  made  him 
commit,  he  will  go  as  far  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  kind- 
ness and  generosity.  There  are  persons  of  this  character 
who  are  reputed  to  be  very  passionate,  but  yery  good- 
hearted;  and  whom  you  will  find  striking  thdr  children 
for  trifling  faults  in  one  minute,  and  the  next  overwhelming 
them  with  caresses.  We  have  been  told  of  a  lady  who  was 
extremely  apt  to  get  into  a  rage  with  her  woman,  but  as 
soon  as  the  fit  of  passion  was  over,  she  endeavoured  to  make 
up  for  the  hard  words,  or  perhaps  blows,  she  had  ^ven 
her,  by  bestowing  on  her  some  gown,  or  other  article  of 
apparel;  and  so  common  had  this  become,  and  so  com- 
pletely  had  the  maid  got  into  her  mistresses  cue,  that  when 
she  had  set  her  heart  on  any  new  piece  of  dress,  she  gener- 
ally contrived  to  irritate  her  mistress  by  some  petty  faulty 
when  she  was  sure  afterwards  to  be  repaid  with  what  she 
wanted. 

Self-esteem  large,  joined  with  predominating  Construc- 
tiveness,  is  a  harmless  combination.  It  will  probably 
shew  itself  in  a  minute  attention  to  all  the  little  nicetiefl 
of  personal  accommodation  in  house,  furniture,  dress,  &c. 
While  Love  of  Approbation  and  Ideality  in  ample  propor- 
tion, joined  with  Constructiveness,  would  lead  to  a  showy 
splendid  taste  in  all  these  particulars ;  Self-esteem,  on  the 
contrary,  will,  in  aU  its  constructive  operations,  have  an 
eye  exdunvely  to  personal  conveni^ice,  and  give  rise  to 
that  truly  English  feeling,  for  which  there  is  no  adequate 
word  in  any  other  European  language,  comfort.  This  cor- 
responds exactly  with  what  we  know  of  the  English  charac* 
ter,  in  which  observation  shews  Self-esteem  to  be  a  pre- 
dominant ingredient.  Thus,  we  conceive  that  Ideality 
and  Love  of  Approbation,  joined  with  Constructivenesab 
have,  in  dress,  given  rise  to  the  French  invention  of  rttffles. 
But  these,  it  has  been  wittily  observed,  are  very  much  im- 
proved by  the  English  addition  of  shirts :  which  last  cer- 
tainly have  proceeded  from  the  constructive  faculty,  aided 
by  Self-esteem^    This  last  combination  does  not  regard 
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outward  shew,  but  substantial  convenience.  John  Bull 
evinces  this  in  all  his  appointments.  He  wears,  perhaps,  a 
snuff-brown  coat,  but  its  texture  is  the  best  West  of  Eng- 
land broad-cloth.  He  goes  abroad  with  a  slouched  hat  and 
gray  galligaskins,  but  his  linen  is  of  *^  Holland  at  eight 
shillings  an  ell.""  He  cannot  bear  that  his  toes  shall  be 
jnnched  in  order  to  give  a  handsome  shape  to  his  shoe,  but 
insists  that  his  feet  shall  have  full  room  to  expatiate  in  re- 
ceptacles, well  lined  with  warm  flannel  socks,  and  protected 
from  the  damp  by  soles  of  half  an  inch  thick.  He  never 
thinks  of  subjecting  his  viscera  to  the  confinement  of  stays^ 
but  protects  the  protuberance  by  the  folds  of  his  ample 
doublet.  The  same  regard  to  comfort,  and  disdain  of 
appearance,  is  seen  in  his  house,  which,  in  the  outnde,  has 
little  attraction,  and  is  built  in  defiance  of  all  the  rules  of 
architecture ;  but  enter  it  and  behold  its  numerous  conve- 
niences ;  its  huge  kitchen  chimney  capacious  of  a  fire,  fit 
for  the  roasting  of  two  oxen;  its  halLtable  of  solid  oak, 
three  inches  thick,  and  shining  like  a  looking-glass;  its 
ample  store-rooms  and  cellars;  its  bed-chambers,  where 
heaps  of  down  and  sheets  of  unrivalled  whiteness  might 
induce  a  monarch  to  repose  in  them-— and  you  will  be  ready 
to  exclaim,  *^  What  wants  this  knave  that  a  king  should 
**  have  !*•  Within  proper  bounds  this  feeling  is  a  highly 
dearable  one,  when  it  leads  us  no  farther  than  to  a  just 
degree  of  self-respect  shewn  in  our  attention  to  personal 
cleanliness  and  accommodations.  But  it  is  often  carried 
to  an  excess  which  is  perfectly  preposterous  and  unworthy 
of  a  rational  creature.  The  extreme  fastidiousness  and 
selfishness,  in  this  particular,  of  those  whose  Self-esteem, 
originally  great,  has  been  fostered  by  wealth,  ease,  and  the 
want  of  any  necessity  for  exertion,  can  hardly  be  conceived 
by  those  whose  minds  are  differently  constituted,  or  who 
have  been  placed  in  different  circumstances.  The  English, 
with  many  good  qualities,  are,  perhaps,  more  liable  to  this 
fault  than  any  other  people,  and  more  instances  of  its  excess 
occur  among  them  than  elsewhere.     The  superior  wealth 
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of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  national  peculiarity,  before 
adverted  to,  sufficiently  account  for  this. 

Self-esteem  large,  joined  to  much  Acquisitiveness,  makes 
the  acquisitive  person  more  keenly  acquisitive.  When 
Acquisitiveness  alone  is  large,  the  individual  may  have  all 
the  desire  to  acquire ;  but  he  will  not  be  so  intent  on  the 
selfish  application  of  his  riches.  With  a  small  Self-esteem, 
he  will  hardly  have  that  grasping  ^d  insatiable  desire,  of 
wealth,  which  constitutes  the  real  miser.  When  these  two 
propensities  are  combined,  the  individual  will  not  only  be 
indefatigable  in  amassing  wealth,  but  he  will  be  possessed  of 
an  engrossing  and  monopolizing  spirit,  as  if  he  were  desirous 
of  possessing  all  the  wealth  of  the  world.  He  will  be  sorely 
tempted  to  **  covet  his  neighbour^'s  goods,^^  and  to  envy  those 
who  are  possessed  of  any  thing  he  esteem^  valuable,  particU* 
lady  if  he  hasit  not ;  and  if  Conscientiousness,  or  the  dread  of 
the  law,  do  not  interfere  to  prevent  him,  he  will  be  apt  to 
use  all  means,  fair  or  foul,  to  possess  himself  of  that  which 
he  esteems  the  ornament  of  life.  When  Conscientiousness 
is  in  such  proportion  as  to  prevent  any  unfair  means  being 
used  to  acquire,  the  self-esteeming  acquisitive  man  will  pro- 
bably shew  his  disposition  by  an  over-anxiety  to  keep  what 
he  has,  and  rather  to  accumulate  by  saving  than  by  wresting 
property  from  others.  The  fortunes  that  are  made  in  this 
way,  from  very  slender  gains,  are  such  as  to  surpass  all  cal- 
culatk>n.  Some  carry  this  so  far  as  to  desire  to  accumulate 
money  after '  their  death.  Mr  Thellusson  bequeathed 
L.700,000  to  be  accumulated  until  all  the  male^hildren  of 
his  sons  and  grandsons  should  be  dead.  The  world  has  been 
puzzled  to  understand  the  motive  which  could  have  led  to 
such  a  bequest ;  but  a  Phrenologist  will  at  once  see  that  it 
proceeded  from  an  enormous  Self-esteem  and  Acquisitive* 


.!  Self-esteem  and  Secretiveness  large,  the  superior  senti- 
ments not  b^g  in  proportion,  will  be  extremely  apt  to  de- 
generate into  knavery.  A  man  with  this  combination  pre. 
dominant,  (Love  of  Appiobationi  Consdentiousness,  &c.  be* 
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ing  deficient),  will  never  reveal  any  thing,  unless  he  thinkis 
it  for  his  interest  to  do  so.  He  ivill  have  no  regard  for  trdtti 
or  honesty,  and  look  upon  those  who  use  them  as  fools.  If 
brought  to  trial  and  convicted,  he  will  never  confess^  but  will 
die,  making  solemn  protestations  of  innocence.  Elizabetii 
Canning,  who  was  tried  for  perjury,  in  giving  a  false  account 
of  what  happened  to  her  during  a  fortnight^s  absence  from 
her  mother^s  house,  and  on  whose  evidence,  (afterwards 
proved  to  be  false),  an  unfortunate  gipsy  (Mary  Squires) 
had  nearly  been  executed,  and  who  afterwards  herself  un- 
derwent a  long  imprisonment,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
without  ever  revealing  where  she  had  really  been  during  her 
time  of  her  disappearance  before  mentioned,  must  have  pos- 
sessed great  Self-esteem  and  Secretiveness.  But  what  must 
these  have  been  in  the  man  who  is  recorded  to  have  with- 
drawn himself,  without  any  known  cause,  from  the  society 
of  his  wife  and  family,  and  continued  absent  from  them  for 
many  years,  during  which  time  he  was  reputed  to  be  dead, 
and  his  property  and  effects  were  administered  by  his  rela- 
lions;  when  it  afterwards  turned  out  that  he  had  never 
moved  from  the  street  in  which  his  family  resided, '  but  had 
concealed  himself  in  a  lodging  opporite  to  them,  from  whence 
be  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  every  day  without  be- 
ing discovered  himself?  This  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordi- 
nary instance  that  ever  occurred  of  a  man,  without  any  posi- 
tive evil  or  malevolent  purpose,  enjoying  the  pure  sdfiah 
gratification  of  mere  concealment. 

If  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  be  both  large, 
and  are  not  accompanied  with  a  proportional  share  of 
Cautiousness,  Conscientiousness,  and  Veneration,  (which 
three  last-mentioned  powers  are  necessary  ingredients  in  a 
modest  character),  the  individual  will  be  arrogant,  boastftil, 
and  assuming.  He  cannot  endure  rivalship,  and  will  not 
merely  be  derirous  of  praise,  but  he  will  be  desirous  of  en- 
grossing all  praise  to  himself.  The  praises  bestowed  on  ano- 
ther will  be  to  him  gall  and  wormwood.  Iliere  are  persons 
of  this  dispofiition  who  cannot  endure  that  any  one  should 
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be  oonunended  but  themselTes.  This  jeoloiuy  of  praise 
shews  itself  sometimes  in  the  most  ridiculous  mamier,  and 
when  all  idea  of  rivalahip  is  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  as 
when  Goldsmith  was  impatient  at  the  praises  bestowed  upon 
a  puppet,  which  was  made  to  perform  some  curious  tricks 
with  great  apparent  dexterity,  and  answered  to  one  who  was 
expressing  his  admiration,  '^  I  could  have  done  it  better 
myself.^ 

Self-esteem,  joined  to  Cautiousness,  and  both  predo- 
minating, shew  themselves  in  an  exces^ve  solicitude  about 
the  future,  in  all  matters  where  our  own  interest  is  concern- 
ed. Such  persona  are  not  only  sensible  of  fear  in  circum- 
stances of  present  danger,  but  are  ingenious  in  inventing 
ptobaUe  or  possible  dangers  with  which  they  torment  them- 
selves and  odiers.  Such  are  your  everlasting  croakers,  who, 
wot  satisfied  with  the  maxim,  '^  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
^  evil  thereof,^  are  always  busying  themselves  with  horrible 
pictures  of  evils  to  come.  If  they  are  removed  by  their  situap> 
tion  £nom  the  tear  of  present  want,  and  though  in  (act  they 
ate  wallowing  in  riches,  and  have  more  of  the  world^s  goods 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with,  they  are  constantly  talking 
of  ruin  fran  the  fall  of  stocks,— -or  the  fall  of  rents,-^the 
intolerable  burden  of  new  taxes,— or  the  horrors  of  a  new 
war. .  With  them  the  nation  is  always  on  the  brink  of  ruin ; 
and  they  have  constantly  before  their  eyes  the  terrors  of  a 
universal  bankruptcy.  England,  the  greatest  and  incom- 
parably the  richest  country  in  the  world,  possesses  a  greater 
degree  of  this  spirit  of  grumbling  than  any  other ;  and  the 
puUic  journals  furnish  this  spirit  with  its  daily  allowance  of 
appropriate  food.  The  motto  of  such  persons  is,  that 
'*  whatever  is,  is  wrong,^-*that  matters  are  constantly  going 
on  fiom  bad  to  worse, — ^that  the  present  times  are  worse 
than  the  past,  and  the  futture  will  be  worse  still.  This  is  a 
feeling  peculiarly  English,  and  proceeds  from  a  constitu- 
tional Cautiousness,  joined  to  a  full  Self-esteem^  which  last 
appears  in  various  ways  a  national  characteristic.  In  other 
countriei^  where  the  people  are  really  oppressed,  discontent 
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is  not  nearly  so  prevalent  The  Frenchman^  lean,  withered, 
and  half-starved,  sings  and  fiddles  and  laughs  under  circum- 
stances which  would  be  sufficient  to  make  an  Englishman 
cut  his  throat ;  and  if  he  has  not  a  good  dinner  to-day,  ex- 
pects a  better  to-morrow ;  while  John  Bull,  swollen  up  with 
good  feeding  to  the  size  of  one  of  his  own  hogsheads,  sitting 
in  his  elbow-chair,  with  a  smoking  sirloin  and  a  foaming  tan- 
kard of  ale  before  him,  thinks  himself  the  most  unfortunate 
of  the  human  race ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  mastication, 
groans  out  his  fears  of  all  manner  of  calamities.  If  markets 
are  low,  our  agriculture  and  trade  will  be  ruined  ;  if  high, 
our  manufactures ;  so  that  he  has  "  a  quarrel  to  be  un- 
"  happy""  under  all  possible  circumstances.  The  great  pre- 
valence of  suicide  m  England  is  probably  owing  to  the  same 
cause,  the  great  Self-esteem  and  Cautiousness  of  the  English, 
joined  to  the  Destructive  propensity,  which  is  also  rather 
prevalent  in  the  character  of  that  nation. 

Self-esteem,  joined  with  Benevolence,  is  rather  a  dis- 
cordant sort  of  combination.  In  the  case  of  the  lower,  the 
selfish  and  animal  propensities,  we  have  seen  Self-esteem  to 
harmonize  with  them  and  increase  their  activity ;  but  it  is 
not  so  with  Benevolence,  nor  with  the  other  higher  senti- 
ments. The  benevolence  of  a  self-esteeming  man  will  be 
very  much  confined  to  the  members  of  his  own  family. .  His 
charity,  wherever  it  may  end,  is  sure  to  begin  at  home.  We 
hear  sometimes  of  such  a  person  being  extremely  generous 
to  a  sister^  or  of  his  making  handsome  presents  to  his  own 
wife.  When  he  steps  out  of  this  circle  to  relieve  an  object 
of  distress,  he  does  it  with  such  an  air  of  condescension, 
and  so  complete  a  consciousness  of  the  merit  of  his  own  li- 
berality, as  to  take  away  in  a  great  measure  the  value  of  die 
donation,  and  to  forestal  the  gratitude  of  the  donee.  If, 
however,  the  benevolence  of  selfish  men  is  seldom  exerted, 
when  once  it  is  truly  excited,  it  sometimes  flows  with  a  ve- 
hemence and  with  an  exclusive  devotedness  to  one  object 
which  is  quite  peculiar  to  them.  When  the  man  of  gtf at 
Self^steem  is  generous,  he  is  selfish  even  in  his  geoeroaity. 
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His  bounty  is  not  dispersed  abroad  so  as  to  do  the  greatest 

sum  of  good ;  it  flows  all  in  one  channel,  so  as  to  depart  as 

little  as  possible  from  that  self  which  is  his  idol.     When  he 

makes  his  wiU,  he  does  not  fritter  away  his  estate  in  legacies 

to  poor  relations,  but  chooses  his  heir  ;  and  this  heir  being 

the  next  thing  to  himself,  he  gives  him  all,  and  grudges  every 

thing  which  is  to  diminish  his  lordly  inheritance.     In- the 

choice  of  his  heir  too  he  is  not  guided  by  the  consideration 

of  desert  or  of  need  ;  he  thinks  who  will  be  the  reprcsenta^ 

tive  that  will  do  him  most  honour  ;  and  he  generally  chooses 

to  bestow  it  on  one  who  is  already  rich. 

'^  Giving  hi8  sum  of  more 

To  that  which  hath  too  much.*' 

Another  selfish  way  of  exercising  benevolence,  is  when  a 
man  disinherits  all  his  relations,  and  leaves  his  fortune  to 
build  an  hoq>ital.  The  magnificent  endowments  of  this 
kind  which  England  possesses,  and  which  are  more  nu- 
merous there  than  in  any  other  ooimtry,  are  proofs  of  the 
great  prevalence  of  Self-esteem,  not  less  than  of  Benevolence, 
among  the  natives  of  that  country.  Sometimes  the  self- 
esteeming  benevolent  man  chooses  in  his  caprice  to  draw 
humble  merit  from  obscurity ;  and  having  done  so,  he  is 
generally  a  zealous  and  an  efficient  patron.  *^  We  put  a 
"  twig  in  the  ground,""  says  Sterne,  "  and  then  we  water  it 
<*  because  we  have  planted  it.^  But  woe  be  to  the  unfortu- 
nate youth  if  he  dares  to  owe  obligations  to  any  other  !  The 
same  jealousy  of  disposition  which  shews  itself  in  love  and 
in  frieiidship,  will  here  display  itself  in  regard  to  benefits. 
The  man  of  great  Self-esteem  cannot  brook  a  rival  even  in 
these ;  and  if  another  interferes  with  his  proUgi^  he  will 
abandon  him  or  become  his  enemy. 

When  Self-esteem  is  joined  with  great  Veneration,  it 
will  shew  itself  in  a  hankering  after  rank  and  greatness,  and 
a  dedre  to  associate  with  those  above  us,  while,  at  the  same 
Ume,  there  will  be  a  natural  aversion  to  that' sort  of  humi* 
lity  aad  obsequiousness  whidi  the  great  are  often  fond  of  in 
those  whom  they  admit  to  their  presence.    Persons  of  moi»t 
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thorough  Self-esteem,  ho?rever,  will  leam  to  stomach 
.disUke  to  serve  their  own  ends,  and  to  ^^  crook  the  pregnant 
hinges  of  the  knee,  where  ikiyi  may  follow  fawnmg.^  They 
will  generally,  however,  endeavour,  if  they  can,  to  revenge 
themselves  for  this  on  their  own  inferiors,  and  to  force  upon 
them  A  double  porticm  of  the  bitter  bolus  they  have  them^- 
selves  heeaa  compelled  to  swallow.  Hence  it  is  observed,  that 
they  who  are  the  greatest  sycophants  to  those  above  them,* 
(and  the  selfish  ever  will  be  so,  in  order  to  serve  their  own 
selfish  purposes),  are  often  the  greatest  tyrants  to  those  be- 
neath them.  The  cause  of  both  is  the  aame.^^S^^eHeem 
and  Veneration^  both  great,  exerting  their  energies  alternate- 
ly. With  superiors  the  latter  prevails,  with  inferiors  the 
form^.  ^Vhen  his  Veneration  takes  the  direction  of  reli- 
gion, the  man  of  great  Self-esteem,  if  Benevolence  and  Con- 
scientiousness are  not  in  equal  proportion,  shews  his  Selfish- 
ness even  in  this.  His  very  devotion  is  selfish,  and  is  tinc- 
tured by  a  too  exclusive  regard  to  his  own  spiritual  interests. 
If  it  takes  the  direction  of  loyalty,  or  a  regard  for  the  royal 
dignity  and  state,  it  will  probably  shew  itself  in  a  certam 
nationality  of  feeling,  not  in  a  devotion  to  kings  in  general, 
but  to  his  own  king  in  particular;  and  rather  in  sf  r^ 
spect  to  the  Crown  as  an  emblem  of  national  greatness 
than  in  an  attachment  to  the  individual  who  happens  to 
wear  it.  This  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  in  the  loyalty 
of  Englishmen. 

Self-esteem,  comlnned  with  Hope,  sees  every  thing  in 
the  future  that  siuts  its  own  selfish  vrishes.  When  the  Hope 
is  very  strong,  and  Intellect  moderate,  the  man  of  great  SdC- 
esteem  has  a  confidence  in  his  own  good  fortune  which  no 
disasters  can  abate.  His  thoughts  are  fixed  upon  some  ob- 
ject of  derire,  which  he  still  continues  to  expect,  after  a 
thousand  disappcnntments ;  and  he  ever  confidently  believes, 
that  he  shall  obtain  the  object  hoped  for.  This  was 
the  case  with  Robert  Bruce,  who,  in  the  greatest  depth 
of  his  distress,  ever  confidently  expected  to  regain  the 
Crown,  and  to  recover  the  liberties  of  his  coontry ;  and 
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oontinucd  to  do  flo,  under  circumstances  which,  to  a  man 
of  deep  reflection,  nmst  have  appeared  perfectly  desperate. 
This  vas  ihe  case  with  Mary  M^Innes,  ^o,  when  she  ear- 
nestly desired  any  thing,  said  that  it  was  often  *^  borne  in  on 
'^  her  nmuP  that  she  should  obtain  it ;  and  whatever  strong 
emotions  impelled  her,  whether  they  were  expressed  in  pray- 
ers or  imprecations,  believed  that  these  had  the  power  to 
procure  her  what  she  desired,  as  the  Sagas  of  the  north,  who 
beheved  they  possessed  the  power,  by  their  prayers,  to  pro- 
cure a  wind  or  to  dispel  a  tempest.  A  similar  trait  is  related 
by  the  late  Mr  Nugent  Bell,  in  his  very  interesting  account 
of  the  Huntingdon  peerage  case.  He  mentions,  that  when 
Captain  Hastings,  now  Lord  Huntingdon,  was  quite  depress- 
ed by  the  difficulties  that  were  thrown  in  his  way,  and  ex- 
pressed hb  fears,  that  that  young  man  (meaning  Mr  Bell) 
had  been  deceived  by  his  too  great  eagerness  to  serve  him, 
his  wife,  Mrs  Hastings,  used  to  say,  *^  Leave  that  young  man 
*<  alone,  and  my  life  on  it  he  will  succeed.*"  Strong  Self- 
esteem  and  Hope,  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  a  tide,  and 
with  a  more  limited  intellect,  which  rendered  her  blind  to 
the  difficulties,  would  produce  exactly  such  a  manifestation. 
Self-esteem,  combined  with  Ideality,  will  produce  a 
strong  derire  to  enjoy  objects  which  are  remarkable  for 
beauty.  The  ingredient  of  Self-esteem  will  here  shew  itself 
in  the  same  engrossing  and  exclusive  spirit  which  we  have 
seen  accompanies  it  in  some  of  the  other  combinations.  It 
will  not  only  lead  die  individual  to  desire  the  enjojrment  of 
what  is  beautiful ;  but  he  will  not  be  satisfied  without  the  ex- 
dusive  enjoyment  of  it.  This  combination  leads  to  the  enor- 
mous prices  which  are  sometimes  given  for  pctures  and  other 
objects  of  art,  particularly  if  to  any  real  or  supposed  beauty 
in  them  there  be  added  the  enhancing  quality  of  rarity.  It 
is  Sdf<esteem,  in  addition  to  Ideali^,  which  makes  us  put 
onicha  value  upon  what  is  extremely  rare ;  for  that  which  is 
beautiful  in  itself  never  can  beconie  less  so  because  another 
perscm  has  the  same.  To  the  man  of  great  Self-esteem, 
*hoveveVt  1^  makes  all  the  ditferende  in  the  world.    In  pic- 
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tures,  it  is  the  pride  of  the  collector  to  possess  so  many 
<<  undoubted  originals.^^  And  to  the  biblio-maniac  the  po»- 
sesaon  of  an  unique  copy  of  a  work  is  a  treasure  above  all 
price.  The  same  combination  leads  to  the  enclosing  of  large 
tracts  of  beautiful  scenery  to  form  a  park  or  pleasure-ground ; 
and  although,  perhaps,  the  proprietor  does  not  see  it  twice 
a-year,  the  sacred  precincts  are  neverthdess  guarded  with 
scrupulous  care,  and  ^^  men-traps  and  spring-guns^^  are  set 
to  keep  the  pnofitnwm  vidgrut  aloof.  It  must  have  been  a 
prodigious  Self-esteem,  joined  to  great  Ideality,  which  gave 
existence  to  Fonthill. 

That  Self-esteem,  which  is  so  prevalent  a  feature  in  the 
English  character,  may,  perhaps,  account  for  what  seems 
almost  peculiar  to  this  country,— the  many  splendid  country 
residences  and  parks  of  our  nobility,  the  care  with  whidi 
they  are  kept,  and  we  may  add,  guarded  from  profane  in- 
trusion. In  France  and  Italy,  the  chateaux  and  palazzos  of 
the  nobility  are  almost  everywhere  falling  to  ruin,  and  the 
gardens  that  once  surrounded  them,  and  which  still  exhibit 
some  remains  of  the  taste  and  wealth  of  their  former  own-' 
ers,  are  become  perfectly  neglected,  and  reduced  to  the  state 
of  wildernesses.  In  these  countries.  Self-esteem  is  not  so 
prevalent  as  in  England.  The  Love  of  Approbation  which, 
probably,  with  them,  gav§  rise  to  such  structures,  has  now 
yielded  to  unfavourable  circumstances,  or  has  taken  a  difier- 
ent  direction.  To  the  same  cause  may  be  owing  the  greater 
ease  with  which  you  get  admittance  abroad  to  collections  of 
paintings  and  works  of  art  of  all  kinds.  Privacy  and  re- 
tirement, even  in  private  dwellings,  does  not  seem  to  be  there 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  comfort ;  and  you  may  at  any  time 
see  the  palace  of  a  Roman  noble,  and  walk  through  every 
room,  firom  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  by  paying  half-4ucrown 
to  a  domestic.  Love  of  Approbation  thus  induces  them  to 
shew  what  an  Englishman,  from  his^  greater  Self-esteem,  en- 
grosses to  himself.  In  this,  Self-esteem,  within  due  bounds, 
is  necessary  to  respectability. 

Self-esteem,  joined  to  a  large  ConscientiouBnesB,  makes 
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a  man  to  be  very  tenacious  and  stickling  in  regard  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  himself  and  his  fellows,  and  feeling- 
ly alive  to  any  supposed  invasion  of  them.  Hence  arises, 
as  we  imagine,  the  prodigious  irritability  of  the  English 
nation  on  the  subject  of  liberty,  or  what  they  are  pleased 
to  consider  as  such.  The  speeches  of  mob-orators,  and  the 
declamations  in  the  radical  prints,  are  perfect  marrow  to 
the  bones  of  John  Bull,  and  are  exactly  calculated  to  tickle 
his  Self-esteem,  through  the  medium  of  his  Cautiousness 
and  Conscientiousness.  The  same  combination  will  account 
for  the  well-known  aristocratical  tendencies  of  the  great 
Whig  families  of  England,  and  for  the  apparent  inconsis- 
tency of  their  constantly  ringing  .  the  changes  upon  the 
common  topics  of  declamation,  as  to  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people,  while  they  are  themselves  the  greatest  con- 
temners of  that  very  ^'  people^  whose  rights  they  are  so 
fond  of  talking  about.  While  among  the  lower  orders. 
Self-esteem,  in  the  combination  just  mentioned,  excites 
their  indignation  against  any  thing  like  oppression,  among 
the  higher,  it  excites  that  horror  of  a  vagrant  or  a  poacher 
which  besets  so  many  worthy  and  patriotic  noblemen. 

But  of  all  the  combinations  of  Self-esteem,  the  most 
thoroughly  untractable  is,  when  it  is  joined  to  a  great  Firm- 
ness. With  this  combination,  it  would  require  the  most 
enlarged  intellect,  and  .the  best  constitution  of  the  moral 
powers,  to  preserve  the  individual  from  the  imputadon 
of  obstinacy.  But  as  these  seldom  meet  in  entire  perfec- 
tion in  one  development,  the  tendency  of  the  combination 
certainly  is  to  produce  this  impracticable  quality.  Cau- 
tiousness would  be  a  desirable  addition  to  this  combination, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  possessor  from  too  rashly  commit- 
ting himself;  for  when  he  has  once  done  so,  he  cannot 
endure  the  thought  of  retracting^  and  he  will  die  rather 
than  acknowledge  his  error.  It  is  reported  of  a  great 
literary  character,  that  tiie  first  time  he  saw  asparagus  he 
began  to  eat  the  white  part,  and  .when  tpld  that  he  should 
eat  the  green  and  not  the  white,  he  replied  that  he  ^'  always 
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<<  ate  the  white  part  of  asparagus.^    He,  however,  did  not 

eat  any  move,  and  he  was  never  afterwards  observed  to  eat 

asparagus. 

Selflesteem  combined  with  Wonder  will  produce  a  desire 

to  excite  this  sentiment  in  others,  and  to  astonish  them  by 

some  display  of  our  own  powers  or  performances.    A  man 

with  large  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Wonder, 

with  a  defective  Conscientiousness  and  limited  intellect,  is 

peculiarly  fitted  for  drawing  a  long  bow.     He  will  always 

be  the  hero  of  his  own  tale ;  and  if  you  listen  to  him,  he 

will  give  you  an  account  of  the  most  incredible  exploits  and 

adventures  he  has  gone  through.     If  he  has  been  abroad, 

there  will  be  no  bounds  to  the  wonders  he  will  relate  of 

what  he  has  seen  in  his  travels.     He  will  be  a  perfect 

Munchausen-— «  liar  of  the  first  magnitude.     Ferdinand 

Mindez  Pinto  was  but  a  type  of  him.     He  will  tell  you 

"  Of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle, 

"  Rough  quarries,  rocks  and  hills,  whose  heads  touch  heav'n  ; 

"  And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat — 

''  The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 

''  Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders." 
If  he  has  been  in  action,  Hannibal  and  Alexander  were  fools 

to  him.  He  is  fit  to  stand  by  ^^  Caesar,  and  give  direc- 
^  tion  ;^  and  for  deeds  of  desperate  valour,  his  are  of  such 
a  kind  that  those  of  Robert  Bruce,  Wallace,  or  Amadis 
de  Gaul,  are  not  to  be  mentioned  on  the  same  day.  If  a 
battle  is  lost,  he  will  tell  you,  had  he  commanded  on  the 
occasion,  how  he  would  have  avoided  the  faults  of  the 
leader,  and  converted  the  defeat  into  a  victory.  He  would 
challenge  twenty  of  the  enemy  and  kill  Vm— -twenty  more, 
kiU  ""em — ^twenty  more,  kill  them.""  The  man  is,  per- 
haps, otherwise  good-natured,  quiet,  and  inoffensive,  and 
if  you  take  his  stories  with  some  grains  of  allowance,  may 
be  really  a  sensible  and  an  amusing  companion. 

In  reference  to  the  intellectual  powers.  Self-esteem  pro- 
duces this  effect,  that  however  deficient  those  powers  may 
be  that  are  joined  with  it,  the  individual  will  confidently 
believe  that  his  abilities  are  the  measure  of  those  of  the 
whole  human  race,  and  that  no  man  possesses  any  powers 
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that  axe;  superior  to  his.  If  he  poesesses  good  knowing 
powers, .  with  a  deficient  reflection,  he  will  believe  that 
nothmg  is  certain,  or  worthy  of  observation  or  attention, 
except  facts;  and  he  will  treasure  up  these  in  endless 
variety.  He  will  have  no  confidence  in  any  knowledge 
which  is  the  result  of  inference  or  reasoning.  What  you 
can  place  before  him,  or  mak^  obvious  to  his  senses,  he 
will  believe,  but  beyond  that  all  ^rill  to  him  be  darkness ; 
and  because  he  does  not  possess  powers  which  enable  him  to 
penetrate  it,  he  will  not  believe  that  any  other  can  see  far- 
ther or  more  clearly  than  he  does.  We  have  observed  that 
persons  with  such  a  combination  never  become  thorough 
converts  to  phrenology.  If  they  admit  any  part  of  it  to  be 
true,  it  is  merely  the  coincidence  between  a  certain  deve* 
lopment  of  brain  and  a  certain  faculty  of  mind.  This  they 
may  admit  in  the  cases  shewn,  but  these  they  regard  as  no 
proof  of  what  will  be  in  other  cases ;  and  they  are  con- 
stantly  calling  for  more  facts,  conceiving  that  the  science  is 
never  to  be  any  thing  but  an  endless  observation  of  these. 
With  r^ard  to  its  furnishing  a  rational  account  of  the  di« 
versities  of  human  character,  and  a  consistent  and  harmoni- 
ous system  of  mental  philosophy,  this  is  perfectly  beyond 
the  scope  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  and  they  do  not 
possess  the  power  of  discerning  or  even  of  imagining  it. 
When  you  talk  to  them  of  this,  they  cannot  form  a  concep- 
tion of  what  you  mean.  The  relations  among  things  which 
are  clearly  perceived  by  one  who  possesses  a  good  Causality, 
^pear  to  him  to  be  vague  and  imaginative,  and  he  laughs 
at  one  who  perceives  them  as  an  absurd  vinonary.  You 
might  as  well  speak  to  a  blind  man  on  the  subject  of  co- 
lours: nay,  there  is  more  hope  of  the  blind  man  under- 
standing you  than  of  him,  for  he  feels  and  knows  that  you 
have  a  sense  and  a  power  which  the  other  does  not  possess ; 
but  the  man  in  whom^Causality  is  deficient  can  never  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  and  the  very  deficiency  itself  deprives  him 
of  the  capadty  of  feeling  and  knowing  that  such  deficiency 
exists.  You  tidk  to  him  in  an  unknown  tongue  which  he 
does  not  and  never  can  by  any  possibility  understand. 
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It  is  the'  same  with  every  other  description  of  intellect ; 

and  indeed  when  Selfrcsfteem  is  great,  the  conceit  of  abilities 

seems  generally  to  exist  in  the  precisely  inverse  ratio  of  the 

possession  of  them.     When  the  talents  are  naturally  great, 

then  the  individual  does  not  seem  to  arrogate  to  himself 

more  than  his  just  degree  of  ability  or  merit,  nor  more 

than  every  one.  is  willing  to  allow  him.     Self-esteem  then 

seems  to  take  the  direction  of  undervaluing  the  talents  of 

others,  rather  than  of  overrating  our  own;  but,  in  cases 

of  limited  intellect,  nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the 

urs  of  consequence  which  we  see  put  on  in  conjunction  with 

the  total  want  of  every  thing  that  can  command  our  respect. 

The  novelists  and  wrkers  of  comedy  have  drawn  largely  from 

this  source  of  the  ludicrous.     The  absurdity  seems  to  axise 

from  the  prodigious  incongruity  between  the  solemn  dignity 

of  the  outward  demeanour,   and  the  pitiful  inanity  widi- 

in.     Of  this  the  following  may  be  given  as  an  instance:— 

Attached  to  the  King's  printing-office,  there  was  for  many 
years  a  singular  character  of  the  naine  of  John  Smithy  in 
the  capacity  of  messenger^  who  died  in  1819^  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-nine  years.     During  a  period  of  eighty  years 
"  did  this  honest  creature  fill  the  humble  station  of  errand- 
''  carrier  at  his  Majesty's  printing-office.     But  what  was  ac- 
"  counted  humble  became  in  his  hands  important;   and  the 
'  King*s  messenger/  as  he  always  styled  himself^  yielded 
to  none  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  the  conception  of  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  when  intrusted  with  King's  speeches, 
*'  addresses,  bills,  and  other  papers  of  state.     At  the  offices  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  when  loaded  with  parcels  of  this 
description^  he  would  throw  open  every   chamber  without 
ceremony.     The  Treasury  and  Exchequer  doors  could  not 
oppose  him,  and  even  toe  study  of  i^chbishops  has  often 
been  invaded  by  this  important  messenger  of  the  press.    His 
antiquated  and  greasy  garb  corresponded  with  his  wizard- 
like shape,  and  his  immense  cocked  hat  was  continually  in 
"  motion  to  assist  him  in  the  bows"  of  the  old  school.     The 
"  recoffniUon  and  nods  of  great  men  in  office  were  his  delight 
"  But  he  imagined  that  this  coiurtesy  was  due  to  his  character, 
*'  as  being  identified  with  the  State ;  and  the  Chancellor  and 
'*  the  Speaker  were  considered  by  him  in  no  other  view,  than 
"  persons  filling  departments  in  common  with  himself,  for  the 
"  seals  of  the  one,  and  the  m^ce  of  the  other,  did  not,  in  his 
"  estimation,   distinguish  them  more   than  the  bag   used  bjr 
"  himself  in  the  transmission  of  the  despatches  intrusted  to  his 
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**  atin^^    The  impoftct  inMled  given  to  bim,  6«pm«d  aoiy  to 

"^  fit  nim  for  the  situation  he  filled*  Take  him  out  of  it,  he  was 
"  as  helpless  as  a  child^  and  easily  became  a  dupe  to  those  who 
**  were  disposed  to  impose  lipon  hun/'  * 

The  sense  of  Self-importsnce,  which  is  conferred  by  this 
faculty  upon  persons  in  the  meanest  dtuations,  and  with  the 
humblest  acquirements,  seems  to  be  a  wise  provision  of 
nature.  It  renders  its  possessor  happy  and  contented 
with  that  **  modicum  of  sense^  which  has  been  OHiferred 
upon  him,  who  otherwise  would  be  miserable  if  aware  of  his 
own  deficiencies.  Some  amusing  instances  of  its  influence 
are  ^ven  in  the  *<  Memoirs  of  P.  P.  Cl^k  of  this  Parish,^ 
l^  the  members  of  the  Scriblerus  Club. 

We  shall  add  but  one  circumstance  more  in  regard  to  the 
feeling  of  Self-esteem,  namely,  that  it  seems  to  be  an  esseiw 
tial  ingredient  in  eccentricity  of  character.  It  leads  the  pos* 
sessor  in  all  his  pursuits,  and  in  his  habits  of  living  and 
acting,  to  please  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  without 
regard  to  the  opinions  of  others,  or  to  what  they  may  say 
concerning  him.  While  Love  of  Approbation  would  in- 
cline us  to  accommodate  our  conduct,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  opinions  of  those  around  us,  Self-esteem,  if  predomi- 
nant in  the  character,  will  lead  us  to  set  them  at  defiance, 
and  to  follow  the  bent  of  our  own  inclinations  wi|bout  regurd 
to  others.  It  eoinddes  remarkably  with  this,  that  £ng« 
Isnd,  where  Self-esteem  is  a  prevailing  feature  in  the  na- 
tional development,  is  the  very  hot-bed  of  eccentricity  and 
originality  pf  character;  while  in  France,  where  Love  oi 
Approbation  is  more  prevalent  than  Self-esteem,  there  is 
much  less  apparent  diversity  of  character  and  manners ; 
there  is  not,  as  some  acute  observers  have  informed  us, 
that  kind  of  angularity  and  singularity  so  frequently  ob» 
served  in  the  minds  and  manners  of  our  countrymen,  but 
all  are  worn  and  rubbed  down  to  one  common  standard. 

We  may,  perhaps,  at  a  future  period  give  our  readers  a 
similar  statement,  in  regard  to  the  efiects  of  Love  of  Appro* 
bation  in  combination  with  other  predominant  qualities.     In 

Percy  Anecdotei. 
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the  meantune  we  hope,  that  they  have  recdived  aome  plea- 
sure  and  instruction  from  our  present  speculation ;  and  m 
saying  this,  we  trust  we  do  not  exhibit  too  laige  an  endow- 
ment of  the  propensity  which  has  been  the  subject  of  it. 


ARTICLE  III. 


SHAKSP£ARE*S  lAOO. 


Wx.  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  redeem  the  pledge 
given  m  our  last  Number,  to  unfold  the  principles  on  which 
the  sketch  of  the  natural  dispositions  and  talents  of  lago  was 
inferred  from  the  note  of  the  devdopment*  given  to  the  au- 
thor of  it  Having  done  this,  we  will  then  compare  the 
sketch  with  the  character  as  drawn  by  Shakspeaie,  and  thus 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  how  far  the  two 
may  be.  deemed  counterparts  to  each  other. 

The  chief  difficulty  experienced  in  drawing  the  sketch  was 
how^  to  state  what  the  development  really  indicated.  The  char 
racter  pointed  out  by  it  appeared  so  utterly  depraved,  that  it 
required  a  constant  reference  to  first  principles  to  justify  the 
unmeasured  language  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  em- 
ploy. But  when  the  author  had  overcome  the  scruples  sug- 
gested by  delicacy^  and  mustered  resolution  fearlessly  to  toL 
low  out  the  principles  of  the  science,  it  was  eaty  far  him  to 


*  We  Bubjoin  the  derdopmeiit  aa 
1.  Anativeness,  latge. 
9.  PhilopTOgenitif  enett,  modente. 

5.  Concentradveness,  fiilL 
4.  AdheaiTenesa,  amalL 
ft.  CombfttiTencM,  full. 

6.  BeatrncdTeneaa,  very  large. 
7«  ConatructiTeneaa,  modcnte. 
.8.  AoquialtiTencaa,  laige. 

9.  SeeretiTeneas,  very  large. 

0.  Self^ateem,  large. 

1..  Love  oC  Approbation,  modemtc, 

3.  Cautionanets,  very  large. 

3.  BenevdcDee,  amaJL 

^  Venention,  largSi 

5*  ^*>Pe,  modente. 

••  Ideality,  modente. 


g^ven  in  our  laat  Number : 

.  Conaocntiouaaeaa,  smalL 

18.  Finnneaa,  larger 

19.  Individuality,  large. 
90.  Form,  modentot 

21.  8iae, 

22.  Weight, 
98.  Colour, 

24.  Locali^, 

25.  Order, 

26.  Time, 
27*  Number, 
2a  Tune, 

29.  Lahguage,  Inge. 

30.  Compaiiaon,  Ittge. 

31.  Causality,  very  large. 
89.  Wit,  fall. 
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proceed,  for  tbe  character  was  ao  Btrangly  markiBd  that  he 
could  scarcely  mistake  its  leading  features. 

This  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  the  first  inference 
firom  the  deyelopmenty  viz.  the  utter  Selfishness  of  the  indi. 
yiduaL  Selfishness  is  the  result  of  large  Self-esteem  and 
Acquisitiveness,  with  deficient  Benevolence  and  Conscien- 
tiousness, and  if  Adhesiveness  also  be  small,  it  will  indeed 
<*  reign  with  a  predominating  sway.^  Love  of  Approbation 
also  being  moderate,  it  was  inferred  that  the  individual 
^'  never  gave  a  p^my  in  charity  in  his  life,^  because  there 
is  not  a  angle  feeling  left  in  the  mind  which  would  prompt 
to  the  perfbrmanee  of  a  charitrfjft  action. 

That  <*he  would  witness  with  indifference  a  case  of  disCre» 
^  or  outrage,^  was  inferred  chiefly  from  his  small  Benevo- 
lence, joined  with  the  combination  which  produced  his  com- 
plete Selfishness.  Cautiousness  would  add  to  his  indifference 
by  suggesting  the  possibility  of  troublesome  or  injurious  con- 
quences  to  himself  from  the  display  of  active  Benevolence. 
To  excuse  to  his  own  mind  his  apathy  in  a  case  of  extreme 
injustice  or  distress,  he  is  represented  as  adding,  with  a 
growl  or  a  curse,  ^<  Why  did  they  (the  sufferers)  not  take 
better  care  of  themselves  f^  &c.  This  would  arise  from  a 
conscious  feeling  in  himself  that,  with  his  superior  Cautious- 
ness and  intellect,  he  would  have  taken  better  care  had  he 
been  placed  in  similar  circumstances;  and  henco  the  aspeet 
of  their  distress  excites  in  him  only  Self-esteem,  and  gives 
rise  to  contempt  for  the  folly  of  those  who  had  placed  them- 
selves in  such  mtuations. 

Self-esteem  prides  itself  upon  those  qualities  which  the 
individual  most  strongly  possesses,  and  it  gives  a  sort  of  con- 
tempt for  those  in  which  he  is  deficient ;  and,  as  in  the  subject 
before  us,  the  feelings  were  all  selfish,  with  a  deficiency  of 
the  moral  sentiments,  it  was  inferred,  not  only  that  he  would 
*^  utterly  despise  and  contemn  those  who  acted  from  noble 
and  disinterested  motives,^  but  that  it  would  be  <'  extreme- 
*'  ly  difficult  for  him  to  concave  this  to  be  possible."'  But 
though  difficult  Jt.  was  not  impossible,— *the  large  endow- 
ment of  the  intellectual  faculties  could  not  but  lead  him  to 


perceivo  that  some  pessons  did  occasioiiaUy  act  in  oppoaition 
to  their  i^parent  8el£.iiitere8t  This  diacovery,  howerer, 
would  by  no  meana  raise  them  in  his  estimation.  Esteeming 
nothing  to  be  valuable  which  did  not  direc^y  or  indirectly 
terminate  in  «e^  he  would  <^  assuredly  turn  round  and 
*'  x^ard  those  as  fools  and  blockheads^  who  acted  from 
motives^  the  excellence  of  which  he  was  utterly  incapable 
of  perceiving*. 

Generosity  of  conduct  springs  from  Benevolence  and 
Conscientiousness,  We  have  seen  that  these  formed  no  part 
of  the  character  we  are  conmdering ;  and)  though  Love  of 
Approbation,  or  the  desire  of  standing  well  in  the  opinion 
of  others,  might  have  exerted  a  considerable  influoice 
on  the  conduct,  this  sentiment  was  also  moderate;  and 
hence  that  love  of  fame  whioh  often  prompts  to  deeds  of  virtu- 
ous enterprise  would  be  in  a  great  degree  a  stranger  to  his 
bosom*  He  would  not,  therefore,  <<  seek  reputation  at  the 
^  cannon^s  mouth.^  Sdfishness,  which  we  have  seen  enters 
so  deq>ly  into  the  character,  would  ever  prompt  the  ques- 
tion <<  cui  bono  P*  And  his  want  of  sympathy  with  Uiose 
who  acted  under  the  influaice  of  love  of  gl^ny  or  renown 
would  lead  him  to  add  them  <^  to  tiie  afiiresaid  caUdoguie  of 
•*  fools." 

.  That  *'  he  would  tremble  at  every  joint  before  the  battle 
^'  oommenoed^  is  chiefly  referable  to  his  very  large  endow, 
ment  of  Cautiousness,  and  to  his  moderate  endowment  of 
Hope.  In  such  trying  circumstances,  a  sense  of  duty  often 
sustuns  the  mind ;  but  he  could  derive  no  support  firom  this 
source;  and  when  we^idvert  to  the  whole  development,  we 
may  eanly  concave  the  gloom  and  the  horror  which  would 
take  possession  of  his  souL  Even  in  the  best  constituted 
minds,  and  to  those  who  are  veterans  in  war,  the  ^^  dreadful 
^  note  of  preparation^  will  always  inspire  with  mcne  or  less 
of  the  sentiment  of  fear.  Cautiousness  is  the  first  faculty 
which  is  brought  into  activity  in  the  immediate  prospect  of 
a  battle,  and  it  is  not  till  after  the  action  is  fairly  begun  that 
Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  Love  of  Approbation, 
Self-esteem,  and  Firmness,  oome  into  activi^,  and  almost. 


if  mA'UhogeAtir^  overpcmer  that  fear  which  at  fint  was  ito 
predommant.  The  individual  in  quesdon  would  therefore 
*<  by  no  means  be  a  coward,*"  not  only  because  his  Comba* 
tiveness  was  full,  b^t  chiefly  from  the  large  endowmoit  of 
Self-esteem  and  Firmness  which  g}ye»  determination  to  the 
character,  and  the  resolution  to  stand  to  the  last  Still, 
however,  his  large^  Cautiousness  and  moderate  Love  of  Api* 
probation  would  manifest  themselves.  He  would  not  he 
Ibund  in  the  *^  forlorn  hope,**  or  fighting  in  the  foremost 
ranks,  ^*  but  would  take  esperial  care  not  to  run  unineeeMaru> 
<<  ly  into  dangor.^  In  short,  he  would  be  better  fitted  to 
autiam  than  to  fnake  an  attack.  '*  But  wo  to  the  hapless 
*<  victim  whom  his  sword  should  strike  to  the  ground  V*  &c. 
Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Self-esteem,  uncontrol- 
led by  Benevolence  or  Conscientiousness,  would  then  come 
into  renstless  activity,  and  the  most  intense  deEght*  would 
be  experienced  in  *'  transfixing  him  with  multiplied  wounds.^ 
The  same  combination  would  lead  him  to  view  with  ecstasy 
the  destruction  of  every  rank  an^  battalion  of  the  enemy, 
^  and  if  by  the  artillery  so  mudi  the'  better*;^  not  only  be- 
cause the  destruction  would  be  more  complete,  but  because 
it  would  be  effected  with  much  less  personal  risk.  His  ca- 
pacity of  perceiving  the  advantages  of  skilful  manoeuvres  is 
evidently  founded  on  his  powerful  intellectual  development. 

A  talent  ibr  humour  is  inferred  from  Wit  and  Secretive. 
aessB  ;*  and  when,  to  this  combination,  Destructiveness  is 
added,  it  produces  mtHre.  Benevolence  and  Conscientaous- 
ness  bring  di^rient  would  render  it  *'  Uting,  severe,  and  sar- 
**  castic  ;^  and  his  small  Adheriveness  would  lead  him  to 
^^  spare  neither  friend  nor  foe.^ 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  development  more  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  enabling  its  possessor  td  *^  veil  himself  and 
*<  his  doings  in  the  most  impenetrable  secrecy  ;*  and  when 
we  advert  to  the  nature  of  these  *'  dinngs,^  never  was  such  a 
development  more  necessary.    When  it  was  inferred  that 

*  Plntfiolosical  TmnsacUoBs,  p.  174. 
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he  would  pursue  his  own  selfish  ends  and  gntifieatbns 
*^  without  onoe  being  turned  aade  by  the  calls  of  benevo* 
«  lence,  jiistioe,  or  friendship,^  it  is  evident  that  his  actions 
would  be  of  the  most  nefarious  and  criminal  nature.  And 
it  is  stated  towards  the  end  of  the  sketch,  that  but  for  his 
large  endowment  of  intellect  and  of  Cautiousness,  <^  he  must 
^<  long  since  have  committed  crimes  which  the  justice  of  his 
^  country  would  have  avenged.**  It  has  often  been  remark- 
ed, that  of  all  professBons  that  of  a  consummate  rogue  is  the 
most  difficult  to  follow,  and  which  most  of  all  requires  the 
constant  exerdse  of  the  greatest  talents.  Accordingly  these 
are  possessed '  ii^  the  present  case  in  a  very  high  d^ree. 
The  primitive  faculties  which  produce  them  are,— Intellect 
to  conceive  and  devise  the  best  laid  plan  of  villany— Secre- 
tiveness  to  conceal  the  deep  design,  with  the  additional 
power .  which  this  faculty  gives,  not  only  to  penetrate  into 
the  motives  of  others,  but  also  to  personate  a  character  to- 
tally the  reverse  of  the  real  one-— CantiousDess  to  inspire 
constant  watchfulness  and  dreumspection^i-and  Firmness  to 
persevere  to  'the  last  No  '<  compunctious  visitings  of  na-* 
c<  ture**  would  interfere  with  his  ^^  fdl  purpose**  of  revenge 
(and  it  was  predicated  that  he  would  be  **  revengeful^,  or 
whatever  other  deed  of  darkness  he  might  be  prosecuting ; 
and  this  arises  from  Benevolence,  Consdientiousness,  and 
Adhedveness,  bemg  all  decidedly  deficient  To  the  whole 
of  this  combination  we  have  to  add  the  large  endowment  of 
Individuality.  This  faculty  takes  cognizance  of  facts  and 
occurrences,  and  gives  a  capacity  for  detuls.  Nothing 
escapes  the  observation  of  one  in  whom  it  is  large,  and  acting 
along  with  Secretiveness,  it  gives  the  tact  of  perceiving 
whether  what  we  have  said  or  done  has  produced  the  eflect 
we  wished  and  intended.  Where  it  is  remarkably  defident, 
the  individual  is  apt  to  be  more  attentive  to  what  is  pasnng 
in  his  own  mind,  or  to  what  he  himself  is  sajring  (partieu* 
larly  if  Concentrativeness  be  large),  than  to  be  keenly  ob- 
servant  of  the  impression  he  has  made  on  those  to  whom  he 
has  addressed  himself.    Firmness,  Self-esteem,  and  Secre- 
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tMroDMB^  are  the  chief  dementa  on  which  the  inferoloe .  was 
founded,  that  *'  no  human  bebg  would  ever  be  able  to  ex- 
^*  tract  fixim  him  that  which  he  had  determined  to  conceal,** 
dKmgh  the  other  fSKulties  mentioned  materially  aid  this 
power.  His  pride  and  implacability  were  inferred  firom  his 
lai^ge  Self-esteem  and  Destructiveness,  with  defidmt  Ben^o^ 
knee  and  Conscientiousness. 

That  he  would  be  <^  an  adept  at  seductkm,^  and  that  he 
would  ^<  most  ddight  inthis  way  to  gratify  his  pasnims,^  was 
inferred  from  his  large  Sdf«esleem,  Secretrreness,  and  Anuu 
tiveness,  with  deficient  Conscientiousness.  On  this  point  we 
beg  to  refer  to  an  article  of  our  present  Number  on  the 
combinations  of  Sdf-esteem  with  the  other  primitiYe  f acul. 

ties* 

His  moderate  Ideality  and  the  other  sentiments,  particu* 
larly  Hope,  being  also  moderate  or  deficient,  accounts  for 
his  distaste  fat  poetry ;  and  his  large  Acquiutiveness  would 
lead  him  tb  manrel  at  any  extniTagance  of  expenditure  in 
purchasing  warks  dT  this  nature. 

Hope,  as  its  name  suffidently  indicates,  inspires  with  de* 
lightful  anticipalicms  in  the  prospect  of  the  future,  while 
Cautiousness  gives  rise  to  feelings  of  an  opponte  description. 
It  is  easy  therefore  to  see  that  **  his  anticipations  would 
<(  never  be  delightful,  but  always  full  of  iqpprehenaon.** 

Veneration  is  the  chief  ingredient  which  enters  into  filial 
duty.  This  is  the  only  mie  of  the  higher  sentiments  which 
is  well  developed;  and  being  the  only  one,  nothing  mote 
could  be  predicated  than  that  *'  he  would  not  be  defidefU  in 
^*  respect  tor  his  parents.^  Veneradon  also  leads  *^  to  rever- 
ence of  ancestry  and  of  superiors  in  society,^*  and  thus  is  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  sentiment  of  loyalty.  But  as  loyalty, 
in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  would  seem 
also  to  imply  Adhesiveness  and  some  of  the  higher  senti- 
ments, not  mentioned  as  large,  this  feeling  is  represented 
in  the  individual  before  us  to  partake  of  a  considerable 
adnuxture  of  seUsh  prindples,  which  would  lead  him  in  some 
degree  to  identify  him9elf  with  the  prince  whom  he  served 
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HlDoe  abo  biseadutivo-pieiiereiioe  fbr  httovmroanfwy; 
regiiiient,  and  country. 

It  is  unneoestary  to  infonn  our  readers  that  tbe  author  of 
theskstcfa  believed  he  vas  treadu^  of  the  talents  and  dispdi^ 
eitions  of  an  actual  living  human  being ;  and  it  is  fiurdier 
evident,  that  be  was  under  the  impresabn  tif  his  being  an 
officer  m  tbe  Britidi  army.  Now  it  is  tcarodiy  posAle  to 
coneetfe  a  character  more  completely  antipodal  to  the 
character  of  the  French  than  that  now  under  oonaideratiaBi 
There  is  scarcely  a  faculty  possessed  betw^em  them  in  oom* 
mon^  The  French  develcqpment  presents  moderate  Sel£^ 
esteem  and  Secretiveness^  with  comparatively  defident  Finn^ 
liess.  Cautiousness^  and  Causality,  all  of  wUch  wtt  have  seen 
are  largely  developed  in  our  supposed  British  oflfoer ;  wb3e 
Love  of  Approbation,  of  which  the  French  have  a  large  en- 
dowment^  was  in  him  only  moderate  in  d^ree.  /  Wlien  we 
recollect,  at  the  same  time^  the  dreadfid  prepondenmce  of 
*the  lower  propensities  over  the  bigfaer  sentiments,  it  is  eai^ 
to  see  from  what  sources  that  deep  rhatred  and  unmixed 
contempt  which  he  ia  supposed  to  charish  towards  those 
whom  he  would  regard  as  the  natural  enemies  of  Bntain 
arose;  and  to  justify  the  ascrilnng  to  him  *^  all  that  bitterness, 
5<  hatred,  and  contempt,  whidi  the  vehement,  unrestnuned, 
^  and  combined  activity  of  Self-esteem^  CoBdmtivenes%  and 
^<  Destnictiveaess,  would  produeeJ* 
.  Tuneministers  to  the  gratifieation  of  many  of  the  other  men^ 
talfiscubies;  and  the  kind  ofmusic  which  wifi  afford t^^ 
ast  ddight  will  depend  on  the  partienlar  cbvriopment  of  each 
kidividuaL  Henoe  Tune,  when  combined  witbVenenatioiiand 
some  of  the  other  higher  fiuaihies,  will  give  a  taste  Ibr  sacred 
munc;.  and,  combined  withCombativenem  and  DestructiTenea^ 
as  in  the  case  before  us,  ^*  martialmanc  will  then  be^Mtand 
>'  a}^fired»ted.^  Tune,  in  combination  with  Self-esteem  and 
.Veneration,  would  account  for  the  pleasum  derived  in  hear- 
ing the  King^s  Anthem.  But  as  Benevolence  is  deficient, 
and  Hcqpe  and  Ideality  only  moderate,  while  allthe  lower 
ptopensides  are  strongly  developed,   <*  be  would  take  te 


mhllglbl  te  dMtAttuioridMi'  wit  of  •  gagr»  d«frful»  frfli^ 

**  or  melting  kind.** 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  large  endowment  of  In* 

diDvidiiality,  and  stated  its  fiincliolis.    Form  being  modwats 

wonld  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  recollect  ^'-iisoes  or  petsMik** 

Cancentrativeness  beingfoU,  and  Individttality ,  CompaiisoDv 

and  Wit,  (whidi  last  we  connder  an  mtellectual  faculty,) 

being  laige,  and  Causafity  very  large,  sufficiently  warrant 

the  inference,  that  he  woald  '*  be  acute,  penetrating,  and 

^*  even  profound.^    His  intellectual  faculties,  as  applied  to 

the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  would  be  powerfully  mddl 

Dy  cKcnaiveness. 

'   The  condudii^  observations  in  the  sketch  in  our  Second 

Number  speak  for  themselves,  and  render  any  commadt 

superfluous* 

*   Before  proceeding  to  compare  the  eharaeter  attempted  in 

the  dcetch  widi  that   delineated   by  Shakspeare,  it  may 

not  be  imprcqier  to  state,  that  a  gentleman,  a  friend  of 

the  author^  and  also  a  {Arsnologist,  happened  to  call  on 

lum  just  as  he  had  finished  it,  and  to  whom  it  Was  read 

over.    As  at  thia  time  both  were  equally  ignorant  of  the 

source  of  the  development,  the  gentleman  immediately  ob- 

jected  to  the  accuracy  ol  the  sketch,  and  said,  that  some 

error  must  have  been  committed,  either  in   taking    the 

development,    or   in   drawing  the  inferences^    because  it 

waa  impossible  that  a  character  so  utterly  depraved  could 

.exist    The  author  admitted  to  a  certain  extent  the  justiie 

of  tbe.eritidsm,  and  added^  diat  the  same  otjection  bad 

Tepeatfidly  occurred  to  his  own  mind  as  he  proceeded; 

but  that,  after  the  most  attentive  consideratioa  of  the 

development,  he  bad  found  it  imposrible  to  modify  or 

^ter  die  sketch,  or  to  make  it  otherwise  than  he  had  done. 

Now  it  -is   somewhat  curious,  and  not   unimportant  to 

jremark,  diat  the  same  olyection  which  was  thus  made  to 

the  sketch,  htts.  been  made  by  the  critics  to  the  character  aa 

dwwa  by  Shakapeare.     Thus  Locd  Kames  ob8enra,<i*— 

Otjtdi  of  hormr  most  be  excepted  from  the  fiHrsgoing  Ae* 
ory;  for  no  de6cription>  however  lively,  is  si^cient  to 
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"  overfoalanoe  the  i&gu8t  raised  ievea  by  the  idee  of  eueh  ob- 
"  jects.  Every  thin^  horrible  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided  ia 
"  a  description."*  His  Lordship  illustrates  diis  remark^  by 
observing^  ''  lago's  character  in  the  tragedy  of  Othello  is  in« 
"  sufferably  monstrous  and  aatanical :  not  even  Shakmeare'a 
"  masterly  hand  can  make  the  picture  agreeable."  t    We  may 

be  permitted  to  illustrate  his  Lordship^s  observation  by  a 
quotation  from  our  critique  on  Shakapeare'*s  tragedy  of 
Macbeth  in  our  first  Number.  We  there  observed,  X  that 
though  Lady  Macbeth  is  represented  as  almost  totally  void 
of  benevolent  feeling,  or  of  any  of  the  higher  moral  sen- 
timents, she  is  nowhere  represented  as  incapable  of  attach- 
ment or  domestic  affection;  that  these  two  species  of 
feelings  are  totally  distinct,  and  not  at  all  dependent  on 
each  other;  and  that  there  are  many  who  possess  a  strong 
Adhesiveness  who  have  yet  no  feelings  of  love  or  charity, 
because  they  are  destitute  of  the  sentiment  of  Benevolence. 

"  This  seems  to  have  been  exactly  the  case  with  Lady  Macbeth. 
**  Duncan  merely,  as  her  guest,  her  kinsman,  and  her  king, 
**  she  could  have  murdered  in  Ms  sleep,  had  not  his  accidental 
**  resemblance  to  an  object  of  her  strong  affection,  her  father, 
''  stayed  her  hand.  But  for  this  trait  the  character  of  Lad^  Mac^ 
''  betn  would  have  been  too  horrible  andjiend^lihe;  but  this  single 
*'  instance,  in  which  she  seems  accessible  to  a  touch  of  natural 
''  affection,  allows  us  to  feel,  that,  though  unfeeling  and  cruel 
''  in  her  disposition,  she  still  partakes  f^ human  nature^  which  is 
*'  never  so  depraved  as  to  be  totally  void  ^  every  good  quality" 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  character  delineated  in  the 
sketch,  which  appears  to  be  at  variance  with  the  character 
as  pourtrayed  by  Shakspeare,  viz.  that  lago  is  a  married 
man.  When  it  was  stated  that  he  would  be  <<  an  adept  in 
seduction,^  &c.  the  idea  of  marriage  is  almost  excluded; 
and,  though  not  expressly  stated,  we  know  that  the  author  of 
the  sketch  never  for  a  moment  imagined  the  posnbility  of 
his  being  married.  A  phrenologist  never  would  have 
thought  of  predicating  this,  when  he  perceived  the  lower 
propensities  so  powerful,  and  Adhesiveness  and  Benevo- 
lence, and  the  other  sentiments,  so  feeble.  No  doubt  lago 
might  have  married  from  mere  selfish  considerations,  but 

*  B1emeDt0  of  Ciitictsiii,  vol  is.  p.  366.      f  Ibid.  p.  368.       {P^IIW. ' 
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as  he  in  intrtxiiioed  to  us  by  Sliakspeare  as  a  married  ismxi, 
we  liave  no  data  from  which  to  judge  of  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  submit  to  what  he  would  think  the. 
trammels  of  matrimony. 

We  now  proceed  to  compare  the  sketch  with  the  dharac- 
ter  as  delineated  in  Othello. 

It  was  predicated  that  he  would  be  utterly  selfish ;  that 
he  would  be  proud  and  revengeful ;  that  he  would  never 
forget  or  forgive  an  injury;  and  that  he  would  utterly 
despise  and  contemn  those  who  acted  from  noble  and  disin- 
terested motives.  These  features  of  character  are  exem- 
plified in  the  opening  scene  of  the  play. 

Enter  Rodbbioo  and  Iaoo. 

Rod.  Tiiah,  never  tell  me,  I  take  it  mach  unkindly^ 
That  thou,  lago,— -who  hast  had  m  v  purse,  ^ 
As  if  the  strings  were  thine, — should'st  know  of  this. 

logo.  'Sblood,  but  you  will  not  hear  me  :•— 
If  ever  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter. 
Abhor  me. 

Bod.  Thou  told'st  me,  thou  didst  hold  him  in  thy  hate. 

lago.  Despise  me,  if  I  did  not.    Three  great  ones  of  the  city. 
In  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant^ 
Oft  capp*d  to  him ; — and,  by  ike  faith  of  man, 
I  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place . 
But  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes. 
Evades  them,  with  a  bombast  circumstance. 
Horribly  stuflTd  with  epithets  of  war ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  nonsuits 
My  mediators ;  for,  certes,  says  he^ 
J  have  already  chose  my  officer. 
And  what  was  he  ? 
Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician. 
One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine, 
A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife  ; 
That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field. 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster ;  unless  the  bookish  theoric. 
Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he :  mere  prattle,  without  practice. 
Is  all  his  soldiership.    But  he,  sir,  had  the  election : 
And  I, — of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof. 
At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus ;  and  on  other  grounds. 
Christian  and  heathen,— -must  be  be-lee'd  and  calm'd 
Bv  debitor  and  creditor,  this  counter-*ca8ter ; 
He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be, 
JM  t,  vCfed  bless  the  mark !)  bis  Moor^shij^s  ancient. 

Mm*  if  IJieaven,  I  rather  would  have  been  his  hangman. 


Preferment  goes  by  letter^  ana  afection^ 
Not  by  the  old  gradation,  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  to  the  first.    Now»  sir,  be  iudge  yourself^ 
Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  affin'd 
To  love  the  Moor. 

We  may  merely  remark  in  passing,  the  overweening 

pride  arising  firom  his  large  SeUnesteem  and  deficient  Con^ 

sdentiousness  which  is  manifested  in  this  conversation,  to* 

gether  with  that  hatred  which,  from  his  disappointed  hopes 

and. large  Destructiyeness,  h«  begins  to  cherish  not  only 

against  Casno,  but  against  Othello,  who  had  preferred  him 

to  be  his  lieutenanL    In  what  follows,  lago^s  character 

stands  forth  in  its  true  colours. 

Ibxl*  I  would  not  follow  him  then. 

Icm*  O,  sir>  cohtent  you ; 
Ifo&m  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him, : 
We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters 
Cannot  be  truly  follow'd.     You  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee^crooking  knave, 
trhaiy  doting  on  hss  otm  obsequious  bondage. 
Wears  out  his  time,  WMch  like  his  master's  ass, 
For  nought  but  provender;  and,  when  he's  old,  cashiered;  ^ 

WHIP  MB  SUCH  BONBST  Kl^AVXS. 

As  a  oomment^y  on  this  passage  we  merely  repeat  the 
words'  of  the  sketch :  <*  He  will  utterly  despise  and  con- 
*<  temn  those  who  Bct  from  noble  and  didnterested  mo- 
«  tives,^  and  ^  will  assuredly  esteem  them  fools  and 
**  blockheads.^  That  he  would  ^*  pursue  his  own  selfish 
**  ends  and  gratifications  without  being  once  turned  aside 
**  by  the  calls  of  benevolence,  justice,  or  friendship,^  is 
proved  by  what  foUows : 

Others  there  are. 
Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  visages  of  daty, 

KSaP  YBT  THKIE  BBABTB  ATTSNOINO  ON  THSXSSLVBS  ; 

And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords. 

Do  n>M  thrive  by  them,  and  when  they  have  lined  their  coats. 

Do  themselves  homage :  these  JeUons  have  some  soul ; 

AND  SUCH  AN  ONE  OO  I  PB0FX88  X7SELF. 

For,  sur,  ^  , 

It  is  as  sure  as  yon  are  RoderigOy 
Were  I  the  Moor^  I  would  not  pe  lago : 
In  following  him  IfoUow  but  myself; 
Heaven  is  my  Judge,  not  I  for  love  and  dutg. 


fl0AX8»4|tft'8  tAO».  its 

Bid  a»mi^90,Jbr  m  p9oMtr  0nd : 

For  mhen  vuf  outmard  action  ddh  detmmtiraie 

The  native  act  andjigure  ojmu  heari 

Inamtplmemleaaern/Urnotkmgajler 

But  J  miU  foear  my  heart  upon  niy  sleeve 

For  daws  to  peck  at:  I  am  not  what  I  ax. 

After  calling  up  Brabantio,  the  Venetian  senator,  to 

inform  him  of  bis  daughter  Desdeinona^s  connexion  or  mar« 

mge  with  Othello,   lago  manifests  his  Cautiousness  by 

keeping  out  of  the  way,  lest  he  should  be  compelled  to 

ai^>ear  as  an  informs  against  Othello,  of  wh<Hn  he  thus 

qpeaks  to  Roderigo : 

In  which  segard. 
Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains. 
Yet,  for  necessity  of  present  life, 
I  must  show  out  ajlag  and  sign  of  love. 
Which  is  indeed  but  sign. 

It  now  appears  that  Desdemona  is  actually  manned  to 
Othello ;  who,  after  vindicating  his  marriage  to  the  Vene» 
tian  senators,  commits  his  wife  to  the  caie  of  lago  and 
Emilia,  preparatory  to  his  setting  sul  for  Cyprus,  of  which 
he  had  been  appointed  the  goyemor^  under  the  appreben- 
rion  of  an  invasion  from  the  Turks.    Desdemona^s  marriage 
i^peared  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  Roderigo^  and  it 
requires  all  lago^s  art  and  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  per- 
severe in  his  suit,  to  which  lago  encourages  him,  by  the 
hope  that  ^^  it  cannot  be  that  Desdemona  should  long 
'^  continue  her  love  to  the  Moor.^    lago  bad  a  deep  in- 
terest in  Roderigo^s  perseverance.    Desdemona  was  to  be 
corrupted  by  ^fts  of  jewels,  &c.  and  as  he  was  the  pretended 
channel  of  their  conveyance,  he  took  especial  care  that  they 
should  never  reach  the  place  of  their  destination.     We 
cannot  afford  room  for  the  whole  of  the  conversation  b^ 
tween  lago  and  Boderigo,  contained  in  scene  III.  but  the 
following  passage  is  so  characteristic  of  lago^s  predomi- 
nating Acquisitiveness,  that  we  hope  we  shall  be  excused 
for  quoting  it : 

logo.  It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood,  and  a  permission  of 
the"  will.  Come,  be  a  man:  Drown' thyself?  drown  cats  and 
blind  puppies.    I  have  prdfessed  me  diy  fWend,  and  I  confbigs 
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me  knit  to  thy  deservitig  with  cMeH  mi  perdnimbfe  toug[faiiett ; 
I  could  never  better  stead' thee  thm  now.  Pui  monejf  in  iky 
purser  follow  these  wars;  defeat  thy  favour  with  an  usurped 
beard ;  I  say,  put  money  in  thy  purse.  It  cannot  be^  that  Des-i 
demona  should  long  continue  her  love  to  the  Moor,---p»^  fnanef 
in  thif  purse /'^^or  oe  his  to  her :  it  was  a  violoit  commencement, 
and  thou  shalt  see  an  answerable  sequestration; — put  but  money  in 
thy  purse.'^Theae  Moors  are  changeable  in  their  wills  i^-^fiU  thy 
pune  foith  money :  the  food,  that  to  him  now  is  as  lusaous  as 
locusts,  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  ooloquintida.  She 
must  chanee  for  youth :  when  she  is  sated  with  his  body,  she 
will  find  the  error  of  her  choice.-^he  must  have  change,  she 
must:  therefore  put  money  in  thy  purse, — If  thou  wilt  needs 
dffinn  thyself,  do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than  drowning.  Make 
all  the  money  thou  canst :  if  sanctimony  and  a  frail  vow,  betwixt 
an  erring  barbarian  and  a  supersubtle  Venetian,  be  not  too  hard 
for  my  wits,  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell,  thou  shalt  enjoy  her ; 
therefbre  make  money.  A  pox  of  drowning  thyself!  it  is  clean 
out  of  the  way :  seek  thou  rather  to  be  hanged  in  compassing 
thy  joy,  than  to  be  drowned  and  go  without  her. 

Boa,  Wilt  thou  be  &st  to  my  hopes,  if  I  depend  on  the  issue? 

logo.  Thou  art  sure  of  me  i-^Go  make  mon^ :— I  have  told 
thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  again  and  again,  I  hate  the  Moor : 
My  cause  is  hearted ;  thine  hath  no  less  reason :  let  us  be  con- 
junctive in  our  revenge  against  him:  if  thou  canst  cuckold 
nim,  thou  dost  thyself  a  pleasure,  and  me  a  sport.  There  are 
many  events  in  the  womb  of  time,  which  will  be  delivered. 
Traverse;  go;  proMe  thy  money.  We  will  have  more  of  this 
to-morrow.    Aaieu. 

Rod.  Where  shall  we  meet  i'the  morning  ? 

logo.  At  my  lodging. 

Rod.  I'll  be  with  thee  betimes. 

/ago.  Oo  to ;  farewell.    Do  you  hear,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  What  say  you  ? 

logo.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear. 

Rod.  I  am  changed.    PU  sell  all  my  land. 

logo.  60  to ;  farewell :  put  money  enough  in  your  purse. 

[^Exit  Roderigo. 

It  was  inferred  in  the  sketoh  that  he  would  be  ^'  an  adept 
*<  at  seduction.^  The  instructions  which  he  gives  to  Ro- 
derigo in  the  scene  from  which  we  have  given  the  above 
quotation,  and  the  grounds  of  his  belief  that  Desdemona 
might  be  seduced,  prove  that  such  practices  were  not  un- 
common to  him,  and  shew  how  he  himself  would  have 
acted  in  similar  circumstances. 

The  soliloquy  which  immediately  follows  our  last  quota- 
tion is  too  important  to  be  omitted : 
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Tkii0dol  ev€rnmkennifboifiwnurse: 

For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowleage  should  profane. 

If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe^ 

Bmifor  my  sport  a^  prqfit.    I  hate  the  Moor ; 

And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  'twixt  my  sheets 

He  has  done  my  office :  I  know  not  if't  be  true; 

-B^^  ^9  for  mere  suspicion  in  that  kind, 

WM  do,  as  if  for  surety.    He  holds  me  well ; 

The  better  shaU  my  puipose  work  on  him. 

Cassio's  a  proper  man :  Let  me  see  now ; 

To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  mywQl ; 

A  double  knavery,*-How  ?  how  ? — ^Let  me  see : 

After  some  time,  to  abuse  Othello*s  ear. 

That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife :-— 

He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispose. 

To  be  suspected  ;  framed  to  make  women  fidse. 

The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature. 

That  thinks  men  honest,  that  but  seem  to  be  so; 

And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose. 

As  asses  are. 

I  have't ; — ^it  is  engender'd  :-^Hell  and  night 

Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world's  light.         [Exit, 

In  this  soliloquy  lago  begins  to  hatch  his  deep-laid 
schemes  of  villany.  His  first  object  seemed  to  be  merely 
to  cheat  and  rob  Roderigo  of  his  money,  by  pretending  to 
assist  him  in  his  suit  with  Desdemona.  But  now  his  villany' 
takes  a  wider  range.  His  pride  was  hurt,  and  his  revenge 
exdted,^r,9^)  against  Othello,  for  not  bestowing  on  him  the 
office  of  his  lieutenant,  and  giving  it  to  Cassio ;  and,  second- 
Ijfy  against  Cassio  himself,  as  standing  in  the  way  of  his 
advancement.  His  hatred  of  the  Moor  was  farther  excited 
by  a  suspicion  of  his  wife'^s  infidelity  with  him.  He  there- 
fore determines  for  revenge,  by  insinuating  that  Desdemona 
was  unfaithful  with  Cassio,  so  as  at  once  to  destroy  Othello^s 
peace  of  mind,  to  ruin  Cassio,  and  eventually  to  obtain  his 
place.  Here  then  are  plots  and  plans,  wheels  within  wheels, 
and  a  different  game  to  be  played  with  Roderigo,  Othello, 
and  Cassio,  and  indeed  with  every  individual  in  the  drama. 
Nothing  short  of  the  high  intellectual  endowment  marked 
in  the  development,  joined  to  his  Secredveness,  Cautious- 
ness, &c.  could  have  conceived,  planned,  and  carried  on 
enterprises,  at  once  so  difficult  and  so  hazardous. 

In  the  first  scene  of  Act  II.  we  have  a  display  of  lago's 
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satirical  powers  in  a  conversatkm  whb'  Desderaona,  aiiil  to 

which  we  refer  our  readers  as  a  proof  that  he  would  ^  be 

remarkably  distinguished  by  a  talent  for  satire.^    During 

the  conversation,  Cassio,  who  was  present,  takes  Desdenona 

by  the  hand,  on  which  lago  observes  aade,  *^  He  takes  her 

hy  the  pahn.  Ayi  well  said»  whimer :  with  as  little  a  web 
as  this  will  I  ensnare  as  great  a  ny  as  Cassio.  Ay 9  smile 
upon  her^  do ;  I  will  gyve  uiee  in  thine  own  courtship.  You 
''  Bay  true ;  'tis  so  indeed :  if  such  tricks  as  those  strip  you  out 
^'  of  your  lieutenaney>  it  had  been  better  you  had  not  kissed 
'*  your  three  fingers  so  of^  which  now  again  you  are  most  apt 
'*  to  play  the  sir  in.  Very  good ;  well  kissed !  an  excellent 
courtesy !  'tis  8o>  indeed.— Yet  again  your  fingers  to  your 
lips ?  would  theff  mere  dytttr^pes for ^our  sake" 

It  appears  from  a  soliloquy  which  we  shall  quote  pre- 
sently, that  Desdemona^s  charms  had  made  an  impression  on 
lago  himself,  and  jealousy  at  her  supposed  preference  of 
Casaio  excites  his  revenge  against  the  latter,  and  generates 
that  satire  or  irony  which  it  was  stated  in  the  sketch  would 
be  **  biting,  severe,  and  sarcastic.^ 

In  his  next  interview  with  Boderigo,  lago  informs  him, 
that  ^^  Desdemona  is  directly  in  love  with  Cassia^  Rode- 
rigo  naturally  exclwns,  •*  Why,  'tis  not  possible,*** — but 
<<  this  poor  trash  of  Venice^  was  no  match  for  so  profound 
and  accomplished  a  villain  as  lago,  by  whom  he  is  '^  as  ten- 
derly led  by  the  nose  as  asses  are.^  He  is  therefore  soon  con- 
vinced by  lago^s  arguments,  that  he  has  every  thing  to  fear 
from  Cassio,  and  to  regard  him  as  a  formidable  rival.  lago 
had  a  double  purpose  to  serve  in  producing  this  conviction 
in  Roderigo's  mind.  In  the  first  place,  it  tended  to  sa- 
tisfy him  that  Desdemona's  virtue  was  not  unassailable, 
since  it  had  so  far  yielded  to  Casio's  supposed  addresses ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  this  afforded  a  pretext  to  lago  for 
his  want  of  success  in  prosecutbg  Roderigo*s  suit  with  Bes- 
demona.  And,  in  the  second  place,  he  now  urges  Roderigo 
to  jnck  a  quarrel  with  Cassio,  that  this  obstacle  to  his  suc- 
cess may  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  ^<  and  the  impediment 
^<  most  profitably  removed,  without  the  which  there  were  no 
<<  expeetaUcm  of  our  prosperity,^    *<  Selfishness  still  reigns 
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he  artfully  engage  Roderigo  to  execute  his  own  purposes  ct 

Ttf^reaage,  under  the  mask  of  distiuterested  fnenddiip  for  the 

latter ;  thus  takhig  '^  especbd  care*  not  ta  run  unnecessarUy 

<>  into  danger.^    We  maj  farther  observe^  that  the  above 

dialogue  affinrds  another  proof  of  Iago'*s  knowledge  of  the 

arts  of  seductidn. 

It  is  in  his  soUloquies  that  his  plans  of  villany  stand  forth 

in  all  their  nakedness  ;  and  We  therefore  give  the  next  en* 

tire:—  / 

logo.  That  Ca9sio  loves  her^  I  do  well  believe  it ; 
That  she  loves  him,  'tis  apt,  and  o£ great  credit ; 
The  Moor— howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, — 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature ; 
And,  I  dare  think,  he*ll  prove  to  Deidemona 
A  most  dear  husband.    Now  I  do  love  her  too  ; 
Not  out  of  absolute  lust,  (though,  peradventure, 
I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin,) 
But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenue. 
For  that  1  do  suspect  the  lusty  Moor 
Hath  leap't  into  my  seat :  the  thought  whereof 
Doth,  Ukea  poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  mv  inwards-; 
And  noihimg  can  nor  ahall  content  n^f  iom. 
Till  I  am  even  with  him,  wife  for  wife; 
Or,  failing  so,  yet  that  I  put  the  filoor 
At  least  into  a  jealousy  So  strong. 
That  judgment  cannot  cure.    Which  thing  to  do,— 
If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 
111  have  our  Mi<duid  Gassie  on  the  hip ; 
Abuse  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank  garb^— 
For  I  fear  Cassio  with  my  nighl-^ap  too; 
Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me> 
For  making  him  egrep;iously  an  ass. 
And  practmng  upon  hts  peace  and  quiet, 
Even  to  madness.    'Tis  here,  but  yet  confused ; 
Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen  till  used. 

Cassio  is  intrusted  by  Othello  with  the  command  of  the 
guard  on  the  evening  of  a  day  set  apart  for  festivity  and  re- 
joicing, on  account  of  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  and  the  celebration  c^  Othello^s  nuptials, 
lago^s  next  plan  is  to  embroil  Cassio  with  Othello,  by  mak- 
ing the  former  drunk  while  on  duty,  and  thus  to  bring  down 
upon' him  ,the  displeasure  of  bis  superibr.    And  at  the  ssme 
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tSAe-to'sdr  Up  the  in&^enC  quarrel  between  Gaano  and' 
Roder^,  by  encbiiraging  the  latter  to  attack  the  farmer* 
wh^n  in  a  state  of  initoxicatioii,  and  thereby  an  easy  prey. 
The  plan  succeeds.  Cassio,  {died  hard  by  lago,  gets  drunk. 
Montano^  Othello's  predecessor  in  the  government  of  Cy- 
prus, is  a  witness  to  his  exceptionable  conduct,  and  his  re* 
putation  is  proportionably  injured  in  his  estittiation.  Ro- 
derigo  meanwhile  makes  his  appearance,  goes  after  Casao, 
and  they  reappear  fighting.  The  quarrel  is  witnessed  by 
Montano,  who  is  himself  attacked  and  wounded  by  Gassio; 
and  the  uproar  to  which  It  gives  rise  is  beard  by  Othello, 
who  enters  to  inquire  into  its  cause.  lago,  alone,  is  cool 
and  collected,  and  appears  the  only  one  who  has  taken  no 
part  in  the  fray.  He  avails  himself  to  the  utmost  t>f  the  ad- 
vantage he  has  gained,  and  magnifies  and  exaggerates,  in  the 
most  artful  manner,  the  misconduct  of  Cassio  to  Othello. 
In  his  subsequent  conversation  with  Cassio,  he  assumes  the 
mask  of  friendship,  and,  with  deep  sagacity,  urges  Cassio  to 
make  his  court  to  Desdemona,  and  engage  her  to  plead  for 
him  with  Othello.  On  this  he  makes  the  following  solilo- 
quy:— 

logo.  And  what* s  he  then,  that  says,— I  play  the  villain  ? 
When  this  advice  is  free^  I  give^  and  honest, 
Probal  to  thinking,  and  (hideed)  the  course 
To  win  the  Moor  again  P     •••♦♦♦•«• 

How  am  I  then  a  villain. 
To  counsel  Cassio  to  this  parallel  course. 
Directly  to  his  goodp — ^Divinitjr  of  hell ! 
When  devils  will  the  blackest  sins  put  on^ 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows. 
As  I  do  now ;  For,  while  this  honett  fool 
Flies  Desdemona  to  repair  his  fortunes, 
'    And  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  Moor, 
I'll  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear, — 
That  she  repeals  him  for  her  body's  lust ; 
And,  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good. 
She  shdl  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 
So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  ipto  pitch ; 
And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 
That  shall  enmesh  them  all. 

We  think  it  almost  unnecessary  again  to  repeat,  the  infer- 
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ence  stated  in  the  sketchy  that  *^  he  would  be  proud  and  re- 
^  vengeful,  and  would  never  forgive  or  forget  an  injury.^ 

Boderigo  meanwhile  becomes  impatient  on  finding  that, 
his  ^*  money  is  almost  spent  ;^  that  he  has  farther  been 
*^  cxeeedingly  well  cudgelled  ;^  ^*  and  so  with  no  money  at 
'<  all,  and  a  little  more  wit,^  he  proposes  **  to  return  to 
*\  Venice."  But  he  has  to  enounter  an  intellect  far  superior 
to  his  own,  and  he  is  again  the  dupe  of  lago. 

lago^s  schemes  of  villany  arc  prosecuted  through  the 
third  and  fourth  acts,  in  which,  step  by  step,  by  hints  and 
innuendoes,  and  by  distorting  and  magnifying  trifles,  in  them- 
selves ^*  light  as  air,^  he  gradually  infuses  the  poison  of 
jealousy  into  Othello''s  mind,  and  paves  the  way  for  the  ca- 
tastrophe .  of  the  play.  The  adaptation  of  means  to  an 
end,  though  that  end  is  a  most  infernal  one,  are  truly  ad« 
mirable;  and  throughout  the  greatest  intellectual  powers, 
with  the  deepest  insight  into  human  nature,  are  manifested. 
Boderigo^s  impatience  is  now  at  its  height,  and  he  more 
than  suspects  that  lago  has  been  playing  foul  with  him.    . 

EoiL  I  do  not  find,  that  thou  deal'st  justly  with  mc^ 

lago.  Will  you  hear  me^  Roderigo? 

Bob!.  'Faith,  I  have  heard  too  much ;  far  your  t»ords,  and  perm 
Jormances,  are  no  kim  together. 

But  he  is  doomed  again  to&U  before  the  artifices  of  lago, 
who  not  only  contrives  to  allay  his  suspicions,  but  to  concert 
with  and  engage  him  in  a  plan  for  attacking  and  killing 
Casfflo,  in  which  lago  falsely  promises  him  his  assistance. 
A  Phrenologist  would  infer,  that  the  size  of  Roderigo^s  head 
must  have  been  much  inferior  to  that  of  lago^s. 

It  was  stated  in  the  sketch,  that  he  would  take  especial 
care  not  to  run  unnecessarily  into  danger,  that  his  victim 
would  be  transfixed  with  multiplied  wounds,  and  would  ex- 
pire without  exciting  one  emotion  of  pity.  Those  features 
of  character  .are  illustrated  in  the  following  scene,  and  we 
trust  that  our  readers  will  excuse  the  length  of  our  quota- 
tion, as  the  whole  of  it  is  necessary  for  the  comparison  which 
we  wish  to  institute. 
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Act  V_Sobhb  l^Enter  Uao  and  RonBKnm. 

w'^i^V^^  *t^^  *»  »»>^k ;  atrdght  wfll  he  come  .- 
a^\  J,^V^^  ^'  '^^  P"t  it  home; 

A\,Tr^  "''  "?  **  "^  "•  J  tWnk  on  that 
Aod  fix  mort  fim  thy  resolution. 

■Kod.  ^  near  at  hand ;  I  may  miacarry  jn't 

I«go.  Here,  at  thy  hand  ;  beWT^Sct  thy  aword. 

Rod.  I  hiivo  HA  -«— ♦  J         ERwriBBB  TO  A  LITTLB  DI8TANCB. 

AiSlv  A«  K       .  **^*  d««^<»n  to  the  deed  ; 
•T?8  buT.  «i^  *'''*°  '^^  "titfying  reasons:-! 
1 18  but  a  man  gone  :-forth,  my  sword ;  he  dies. 

laeo.  I  have  nihKM  ♦».•  .         CG«»  '<»  *«  rfflwd- 

AndT^  ir«t?  °  ^r'  y°^S  9»«t  almost  to  the  sense. 

Or  Cassio  him,  or  each  do  killHhe  other, 

hI  «n.'!;iJ'»"*"''  ^  °*™  •  ^ive  Roderigo, 
He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life. 

May  u»Jbld  me  to  Xm ;  there  Hand  I  in  muck  peril  : 

^  lUf^fT^  *"  •»'»  anticipationa  of  the  future  would 
be  full  of  apprehension.] 
No,  he  must  die :  But  so,  I  hear  him  coming. 

Enter  Cassio. 
Rod.  I  know  his  gai^  'tis  he:-Villain,  thou  diest. 

Cos   That  krZhATl^''  ?"''  '"^  '~'*"  «  P«»'  «<  Cas«0' 
vas.  ibat  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed. 

But  Aat  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  thiA'st  ; 
I  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

ifcrf.  O,  I  am  slain  I  '-^^""'  '"^  '^"^  Roderigo. 

ZIaoo  BV8HBB  rmtm  hm  post,  cuts  Casbio  bbhind 

IN  THB  LBO,  AND  BXIT  J 

Cas.  I  am  maim'd  for  ever  !~Help,  ho  I  murder !  murder ! 

Othello  enters  at  a  distance,  and  while  Cassio  is  crySglS 
assistance,  the  former  recognizes  the  voice  of  the  latter,  and 
imagining  that  lago  had  inflicted  the  wound  under  a  sense 
of  his  injured  commander's  wrongs,  exclaims,— 

T».^\''''*  he  ;—0  brave  lago,  honest,  and  just, 
ihou  hast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's  wrone » 
ihou  teachest  me,— Minion,  your  dear  lies  deadT  ' 
And  your  fate  hies  apace :— Strumpet,  I  come: 


• 

Forth  of  my  heart  those  charms,  thine  eyes  are  blotted ; 
Thy  bed,  lust-stain'd,  shall  with  lust's  blood  be  spotted. 

[^ExU  OtheOo. 

Othello  then  retiree,  and  Lodovico  and  Gratiano  enl^  at 

a  distance.  They  too  hear  the  erite  cS  Camo  and  Roderigo, 

while  lago  enters  with  a  li^t 

Lod.  Hark  I 

Ora  Here's  (me  come  in  his  sUri,  with  Ughtand  weapons. 

logo.  Who's  there  ?  whose  noiseis  this,  that  cries  on  murder  ? 

[lago^s  appearance  in  his  shirty  and  his  first  address,  af- 
ford a  remarkable  proof  of  his  Cautiou8ne$s  and  Secre^ 
Hveness.] 

Lod.  We  do  not  know. 

Iago>  Did  you  not  hear  a  cry  ? 

Cos.  Here,  here ;  for  heaven's  sake,  help  me. 

lago.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Gra.  This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it. 

Lod.  The  same,  indeed ;  a  very  valiant  fellow. 

logo.  What  are  you  here  that  cry  so  grievously  ? 

Cos.  lago  ?  O,  I  am  spoiled,  undone  by  villains  I  Give  me 
seme  help. 
.  li^tk  O  me,  lieutenant  J4«rhat  villaias  have  done  this? 

Cos.  I  think  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout. 
And  cannot  make  away. 

logo.  O  treacherona  villains!— i 
What  are  you  there?  come  in,  and  give  some  help. 

[To  Lodovico  and  Cartiano. 

Rod.  O,  help  me  here  I 

Cos.  That's  one  of  them.  • 

logo.  O  MUBDBBOU8  BIiAVB  1  O  VILLAIll  1 

[Iaoo  exABS  Bodbbioo. 

Rod.  Odanm'dloMl  Oinhumandog!  O!  O!  01 

logo.  Kill  men  i'3ie  dark!— Where  be  these  bloody  thieires? 
How  silent  is  this  town  I— JIol  murder  I  murder  I 
What  may  you  be  ?  are  you  of  good,  or  evil  ? 

Lod.  As  you  shall  prove  us,  praise  us. 

liigo.  Signioir  Iiodovioo  ? 

Loo.  He,  sir. 

lago.  I  cry  you  mercy :  Here's  Cassio  hurt 
By  villains. 

Gra.  Cassio? 

lago.  How  is  it,  brother  ? 

Cos.  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 

logo.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  1-— 
Light,  gentlemen ;  111  bind  it  with  my  shirt 

Bianco,  Casao^s  mistress,  then  enters,  and  with  unparaU 

leled  effrontery,  lago  charges  her  as  ^*  a  party  in  this  in- 
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*'  jury,^  and  looking  about,  he  pretends  to  discover  the  dead 

body  of  Roderigo. 

Know  we  this  face  or  no  ? 
Alas !  mj  friend^  and  toy  dear  countrymen^ 
Boderigo ?  no  :«-Yes^  sure;  O  heavens !  Roderigo* 

Towards  the  concluaon  of  the  sketch,  it  is  observed,-— 

^  But  let  him  be  on  his  guards  these  may  not  always  be  suflKdent 
to  restrain  him  £rom  eviL' 

In  the  last  scene  accordingly,  the  whole  of  lago'^s  schemes 

of  villany  are  detected,  and  chiefly  ty  his  wife ;  and  his 
utter  Selfishness  and  Destructiveness  are  dreadfully  mani- 
fested, by  stabbing  her  to  death.  After  this,  he  attempts  to 
escape,  but  is  soon  overtaken  and  broughi  back  a  prisoner. 
The  poet  discovers  the  greatest  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
in  representing  lago  as  henceforth  doggedly  silent.  To  a 
question  from  Othello,  he  replies  :— 

Demand  me  nothing :  What  you  know^  you  know ; 
From  this  time  for£^  I  never  will  speak  a  word. 

This  is  just  the  conduct  which  we  should  expect  firom  one 

in  whom,  with  deficient  moral  Antiments,  Secretiveness, 

Firmness,  and  Caiitiousness  were  predominating  faculties. 

The  play  concludes  with  a  speech  from  Lodovico,  wkh 

which  we  will  conclude  our  quotatioits  and  the  preset  ar-^ 

ticle : 

Lod.  O  Sparfto  dos^. 
More  fell  than  angt^ni,  hunger,  or  the  sea ! 
Jjocik  on  the  traffic  loaclinff  of  this  bed ;  [To  logo. 

This  is  thy  work :  the  object  poisons  sight ; — 
-Let  it  be  nid.-— Oratiano,  keep  the  house. 
And  seize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  they  succeed  to  you.— To  you,  lord  governor. 
Remains  the  censure  of  this  heihsh  villain ; 
The  time,  the  place,  Uie  torture,-^0  enforce  it ! 
Myself  will  straight  aboard ;  and,  to  the  state. 
This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate,  r:    [Exeunt, 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

LEtTBR  FROM  AN  OBSERVER  OF  NATURE. 

t 

SiBy— Liviog  in  an  obscure  cornet  of  Fifediire,  with  little 
c^portitnity  of  knowing  what  ia  going  on  in  the  literary 
world,  a  friend  handed  in,  for  an  evening's  amuaement, 
a  number  of  your  Phrenological  Journal.  My  name  can 
add  no  wdgfat  to  my  observations,  of  course  can  be  of  very 
little  consequence  in  this  instance,  but  may  be  given  in  a 
future  communication,  if  such  observadons  are  considered' 
illustrative  of  truth. 

In  April  1819, 1  had  occasion  to  be  in  the  Upper  Ward 
of  Lanarkshire,  and  having  an  hour  to  spare  before  dinner, 
I  took  a  g^bmee  over  my  memorandums,  and  found  that  an' 
early  and  very  intimate  friend  of  my  father^s  lived  near  the  vil- 
lage of'       1,  and  ascertaining  the  distance,  I  resolved  to  walk 
that  length  after  dinner  to  call  on  him.    On  going  into  the 
dachan  I  asked  the  first  intelligent  face  I  met,  where  Mr 
■       lived.    As  there  was  more  than  ordinary  shrewdness  in 
the  lineaments  of  my  infocmant^s  phynognomy,  I  b^ged 
him  to  accompany  me  to  the  best  public-house  in  the  place, 
until  I  found  a  boy  to  go  for  Mr  «— — .     He  shewed  me- 
to  the  public4xnise,  imd  then,  as  I  supposed,  from  the'  time 
he  was  absent,  had  gone  for  the  gentleman  himself,  which 
was  so  tat  fortunate,  as  this  brought  me  in  contact  with  the 
landlord,  who,  after  poking  the  fire,  and  making  the  usual 
nmtine  of  remarks  on  the  weather,  was  desired  to  bring  a 
little  of  his  best  ■     ■  ■,  when  I  asked  him  to  sit  down  and 
give  astranger  his  news.  He  had  a  peculiar  expression  of  coun» 
tenance,  and,  on  uncovering,  showed  a  head  perfectly  bald 
and  of  uncommon  formation.     I  begged  he  would  change 
seats  with  me,  cm  pretence  of  the  light  being  ofiensive  to 
my  eyes,  which  threw  the  glare  widi  fine  effect  over  the 
sur&oe  of  his  bald  pate.     I  drew  his  attention,  first  to  the 
antique  frame  of  a  mirror,  placed  immediately  over  the  fiie^ 


t 
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place,  and  had  erery  minutiae  of  its  history  detailed;  then 
to  th0  departure  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  on  the  one  side,  and 
next  to  the  Fatted  Calf  on  the  other,  till  I  had  seen  the 
head  in  all  its  bearings.  To  feel  was  unneeessary.  Having 
made  up  my  mind  regarding  his  most  prominent  propen- 
ffities,  I  waited  the  aniral  of  my  expected  friend* 

When  he  and  the  individual  fini  mentioned  came  in, 
I  told  them  whose  son  I  was.  Having  never  seen  either  of 
the  parties  before,  both  claimed  school  acquaintance  of 
my  father,  and  as  there  appeared  a  shade  of  familiarity  be- 
tween my  new  friends,  I  begged  them  to  sit  down.  The 
landlord  withdrew,  when  my  premier  acquuntonce  of  the 
£ice  sagesa  made  an  apology  for  leaving  me  so  l(Hig;  but 
remarked,  t'he  landlord's  stories  would  find  me  amusement. 
I  told  them  I  had  been  very,  much  entertained  and  amused 
with  the  landlord,  who  I  concaved  to  be  a  man  of  verj 
peculiar  habits  and  disposition.  I  then  described  his  gene> 
ral  and  strongest  propensities ;  his  deficiency  in-  the  finer 
feelings ;  his  extreme  selfishness;  his  passionate  initabiity 
and  savage . ferocity  of  countmance  when  in  anger;  and 
even  when  his  immediate  profit  induced  him  to  act  the  part- 
of  benevolence,  his  demeanour  was  so  awkwardly  conBtndned 
and  reluctant,  as  to  satisfy  me  that  benevolent  actions  were 
not  the  natural  feelings  of  his  mind. 

S(r  — -—  expressed  his  astonishment  at  my  intimate  ae-> 
quaintance  with  .the  landlord,  and  wondered  I  had  never 
called  on  him  before,  and  made  his  house  my  home,  as 
I  must  have  been  often  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  com- 
pany with  the  landlord  to  know  them  so  well.  I  assured 
them  I  had  never  seen  him  before  to  my  knowledge,,  that  I 
never  was  in  the  place  but  once,  and  that  only  passing 
rapidly  through  it  It  is  impossible  to  describe  thor  aston- 
ishment :  their  looks  at  one  another  would  have  befitted  the 
pendl  of  Hogarth  or  Tim  Bobbin.  At  last  one  remarked, 
that  ^<  I  might  be  very  thankful  I  had  not  lived  in  the  dqra 
of  Beaity  Laing^  or  I  might  have  adorned  a  pile  or  fat  tar 
baneL''    . 
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To  satisfy  them  of  my  having  never  seen  the  landlord, 
I  begged  them  to  call  him.  Mr  ■  did  so,  and  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  inform  them  that  this  was  a  most  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of.  his  own.  *^  An  acquaintance  of 
mine  !^  he  exclaimed  in  suspicion ;  <^  it^s  impossible.  I 
never  saw  the  gentleman  before  in  my  life-— not  I.^ 

An  Ob8£bv£&  of  Natueb. 


tarn 


ARTICLE  V. 

REPORT  ON  THE  CAST  OF  JOHN  PALLET, 

EXBCUTSP  AT  C0LCH£8T£a  FOR  TBS  XUADER  OF  MR  JAKES  MU1CFOR0. 
READ  AT  TBE  PHRE2rOJ.OOICAL  SOCIETY^  APRIL  1824. 

The  cast  which  is  now  before  the  Society  was  presented  by 
Dr  EUiotson  of  London.  It  is  that  of  John  Pallet,  who 
was  executed  in  December  last  for  the  murder  of  Mr  James 
Mumford.  Pallet  had  formerly  been  employed  as  a*labourer 
on  the  brm  of  Mr  Mumford^s  father ;  but,  in  the  course  of 
last  autumn,  was  discharged  for  misconduct,  and  shortly  after- 
wards had  his  jngs  seized  in  payment  of  a  fine  which  he  had 
incurred  for  riot  and  drunkenness;  and,  as  he  conceived 
these  misfortunes  to  have  been  brought  upon  him  solely  in 
consequence  of  the  interference  of  Mr  J.  Mumford,  he  ever 
after  bore  him  a  grudge,  and  swore  that  he  would  have  his 
revenge.  About  three  weeks  before  the  murder  he  was 
even  heard  to  say,  that  ^^  he  would  not  mind  backing  his 
<*  whistle  for  him,  and  that  he  would  be  damned  but  he 
^'  would  smash  him.^  For  some  time  no  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  for  carrying  hb  threats  into  execution ;  but  on 
8th  December,  18SS,  between  seven  and  eight  oVlock  in  the 
evening,  one  of  the  Walden  coaches  from  JLondon,  in  which 
Mumford  was  an  oatside  passenger,  unfortunately  drove  up 
to  the  Coach  and  Horses  tavern  in  Quendon,  where  Pallet 
had  spent  the  afternoon  in  drinking,  in  company  with  one 
Kidman,  a  huckster,  and  at  the  door  of  which  he  was  at 
that  moment  standing,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
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the  arrival  of  the  ooodi.  The  night  was  too  dork  tot  turn 
to  be  able  to  distingniflh  the  features  of  any  of  the  passen^. 
gets,  but  he  very  soon  discovered  Mumford  to  be  CMie  tjt 
them  by  hearing  him  give  directions  about  his  luggage,  as 
he  was  to  leave  the  coach  at  a  cross-road  a  little  iGBUther  on, 
in  order  to  walk  home ;  and  also  by  hearing  some  one  re. 
mark,  that  <*  it  was  a  dark  night  for  Mr  Mumford  to  walk 
<<  to  Widdington  ;^  and  in  consequence  his  resolution  was 
soon  taken. 

The  propensities  of  Self-^esteem,  Combativeness,  and  De- 
structiveness,  which  lead  to  the  feeling  of  revenge,  natur- 
ally powerful  in  Pallef s  mind,  were  now  glowing  under 
the  additional  excitement  of  half  intoxication,  and  when 
lie  recollected  that  his  victim  had  to  walk  through  a  long, 
lonely,  and  sequestered  lane,  where  no  one  could  observe 
or  interrupt  him,   he  could  not    resist   the   opportunity 
which    he   had    so    often    longed    for  of   taking   imme- 
diate  vengeance  upon  him  for  all  his  wrongs.   He,  therefore, 
set  out  along  with  Kidman  at  a  quick  paee^  in  order  to 
reach  the  lane  before  the  coach  should  come  up,  and  they 
were  scarcely  arrived  at  the  spot  when  they  perceived  Mum- 
ford  alight.     Pallet  and  Kidman  now  separated,  and   the 
latter,  ignorant  of  Pallet^s  intention,  proceeded  on  his  way, 
after  having  got  back  a  knife  which  Pallet  had  borrowed 
from  him  to  cut  the  stick  with  which  he  committed  the  mur- 
der.    Pallet  followed,  and  by  striking  across  a  field  soon 
came  up  with  Mumford,  and  at  a  convenient  place  attacked 
him,  and  struck  him  repeatedly  on  the  head  till  he  felL 
He  then  rifled  his  pockets  of  their  contents,  and  finding 
him  not  yet  dead,  he  attempted  to  cut  his  throat  with  a 
knife  taken  from  his  pocket     The  night  bdng  very  dark, 
and  Mumford  very  near-sighted,  he  did  not  discover  PaUet 
tin  he  received  the  blow ;  and  even  had  he  known  his  in- 
tention, his  weakness  and  diminutive  size  were  such  as  to 
have  given  him  no  chance  in  coping  with  the  strcmg  coarse 
built  frame  of  his  murderer. 
Such  is  an  outline  of  the  horrid  deed  for  which  PaUet  suf- 
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fered ;  and  if  ever  a  murder  was  committed  under  the  moat 
brutal  and  ferocious  impulses  of  our  nature,  unrestrained  by 
intellect  or  moral  sentiments,  it  was  unquestionably  this  c»e ; 
and  consequently  if  there  is  truth  in  our  science,  it  is  in  such 
a  case  as  that  of  Pallets  that  the  Phrenologist  may  safely 
and  confidently  predicate  a  development  of  the  most  unfa- 
vourable kind.  Accordingly,  a  monfent^s  inspection  of  the 
cast  now  before  us  will  saUsfy  even  the  most  incredulous  as 
to  the  striking  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  worst  sped* 
mens  of  that  class  of  criminals  to  which  he  belongs.*  In 
him,  as  in  the  other  murderers,  the  quantity  of  brain 
posterior  to  the  meatus  audUorius  is  more  than  equal  to 
that  lying  before,  showing  a  very  decided  preponderance  of 
the  animal  propensities.  The  coronal  surface  rises  a  little 
in  the  middle,  but  it  wants  the  broad  expansion  which  indi«> 

*  The  measurement  and  development  of  the  cast  of  the  head  of  Palltt  ia  aa 
foQowt: — 

From  occipital  tpine  to  lower  Individuality,              «  •             7}  indiea* 

......  Concentrativeneas  to  Comparison,                •  -64 

••••..  ilf08hf#aii^tAiriiiff  to  Philoprogenitivenesa,         •  .5 

Individuality,           .           «  •           4| 

Finnnesa,             .            .  .          6| 

Benevolence,            -            -  -      ^1 

......  Beatructiveness  to  Destructivenesa,         -         -  -            0^^ 

'• Secretiveneaa  to  Secretiveness,         -         •             -  -        6j^ 

Cautiouanesa  to  Catttiousnesa,             ...  64 

•.,...  IdeaUty  to  Ideafity,             ...  -             4| 
Gonstructiveneas  to  Conatructiveness,        -        -  .61 


1.  Amativenesi,  rather  large. 

2.  Philoprogenittvenesa,  large. 

3.  CoBcentrativeness,  fullb 

4.  Adhesiveness,  large. 

5.  Combativeness,  large. 

6.  DeatructiveneaB,  large. 
7*  Constmctiveness,  large. 

8.  Acquisitiveness,  large. 

9.  Seonetiveness,  Itfge. 
10.  Self-esteem,  large. 

1).  Loveof  Approbation,  rather  large. 
1%  Cautiousness,  tathct  fuU^  or  mo- 
derate. 

13.  Benevolence,  moderate,  or  rather 

fun. 

14.  Veneration,  rather  large. 

15.  Hope,  AiD. 

16.  Ideslity,  small. 


17.  Gonscientiottsness,    moderate,  or 

rather  small. 

18.  Firmness,  full,  or  rather  large. 

19.  Individuality,  lower,  upper,  fUlL 

20.  Form,  rather  large. 

21.  Size,  fua 

23.  Colouring,  full. 

24.  Locality,  moderate. 

25.  Order,  rather  fulL 

26.  Tone,  moderate. 
27'  Number,  full. 
38.  Tune,  moderate. 

29.  Language,  very  small. 

30.  Comparison,  small. 

31.  Causality,  >  ^, 

32.  Wit,  f  ^^  "^*- 

33.  Imitotion,  ful). 

34.  Wonder,  foXL 
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cates  a  full  development  of  the  organs  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments, and  in  the  frontal  region  a  great  and  lamentable 
d^dency  exists.  To  estimate  this  properly  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  remark  the  breadth  and  filling  up  of  the  occipital 
re^on,  compared  to  the  sloping  and  narrowness  of  the  fore- 
head ;  ^nce  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  in  society 
with  very  worthy  and  excellent  men,  in  whom  the  mea^ 
surement  behind  equals  that  before  the  ear,  but  with 
this  great  difference,  that,  besides  the  much  superior  moral 
development  which  they  possess,  we  shall  generally  find  the 
breadth  of  the  posterior  region  to  be  a  great  deal  less,  and 
that  of  the  frontal  region  a  great  deal  more  in  such  indivi* 
duals,  than  in  criminals. 

In  Pallet  the  breadth  and  general  size  of  the  posterior  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  interior  part  of  the  head.  The  forehead  is 
indeed  broad  at  the  base ;  but  it  is  narrow,  low,  and  retreating 
above ;  thus  presenting  rather  a  full  development  of  the 
knowing  organs,  but  a  miserable  endowment  of  those  of 
Ideality,  Language,  Comparison,  Causality,  and  Wit.     No 
endowment  even  of  moral  sentiments  can  effectually  com- 
pensate such  a  deficiency  in  directing  the  conduct,  where  the 
propensities  are  also  strong.     It  is  the  reflecting  faculties 
alone  which  set  before  us  the  nature  and  consequences  of  an 
action,  and  which  lead  us  to  anticipate  whether  the  different 
sentiments  will  approve  or  disapprove  of  our  intended  acts 
before  performing  them.     Where  the  intellect  is  weak,  the 
faculties  most  excited  for  the  moment  conunand  our  conduct, 
and  it  is  only  after  the  deed  is  done  that  the  sentiments  fed 
pleased  or  dissatisfied ;  for  a  weak  intellect  is  unable  to  re- 
present to  the  mind  an  hypothetical  case  so  strongly  as  to 
excite  the  different  sentiments,   to    form  a  jud^ent  of 
its  propriety.     The  intellectual  faculties  thus  enter  largely 
into  the  production  of  a  rational  wiU.    Without  them  we 
act  upon  the  first  impulse  which  rises  in  the  mind>  and  the 
next  moment  under  a  different  impulse  we  act  in  opposition 
to  what  we  did  before ;  but  this  will  be  best  understood  by 
stating  an  hypothetical  case. 
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Thus,  if  n  person  is  injured  or  insulted,  the  propen- 
edties  of  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbaticna,  being 
disagreeably  affected,  become  active,  and  excite  Comba- 
tiveness  and  Destructiveness,  which  prompt  to  instant 
retaliation  and  infliction  of  pain  upon  the  aggressor.  But 
the  intellect,  also,  when  it  is  possessed,  comes  into  play,  and 
takes  the  circumstances  and  motives  into  consideration ;  and 
if  it  finds  the  provocation  to  have  been  unintentional,  it 
excites  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence  and  the  other 
higher  powers  to  direct  or  restrain^the  blind  impulse  of  the 
propensities.  If,  however,  the  intellect  perceives  the  in- 
jury to  have  been  a  deliberate  act,  it  excites  Conscien- 
tiousness and  Benevolence  to  go  so  far  along  with  the 
Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  in  the  infliction  of 
punishment,  as  shall  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  aggres- 
sion. But  supposing  the  intellect,  which  ought  to  judge 
of  the  motives,  to  be  very  weak,  and  the  sentiments  which 
approve  or  disapprove  to  be  also  weak,  while  the  pro- 
pensities remain  very  strong ;  then,  instead  of  the  actions 
being  the  deliberate  result  of  the  activity  of  all  the  three 
orders  of  faculties,  it  is  clear  that  they  will  be  the  result  of 
the  activity  of  the  propensities  alone ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that,  when  the  injury  is  received,  the  impulse  to  retaliate 
will  be  yielded  to  without  hesitation  or  demur,  and  thus  the 
general  conduct  of  the  individual  will  be  characterized  by 
the  purest  manifestations  of  the  lower  propensities.  This 
unfortunate  effect  is  aggravated  by  the  very  constitution  of 
the  propensities  themselves.  All  of  them,  in  the  daily  oc- 
currences of  life,  easily  meet  with  and  recognize  the  objects 
which  call  them  into  activity,  while  the  moral  sentiments  re- 
quire a  much  greater  degree  of  intellect  to  operate  with 
effect,  and  to  enable  them  to  see  their  true  objects.  Thus  a 
stupid  man'^s  Combativeness  is  much  more  easily  roused  by 
the  appearance  of  opposition  than  a  stupid  man^s  Conscien- 
tiousness by  the  simple  statement  of  a  wrong ;  and  hence  the 
propensities,  like  all  other  parts  in  constant  use,  acquire  a 
facility  or  proneness  to  enter  into  action  on  every  occasion^ 
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t^l  at  liBst  the  4Ctioa$  psoeeed  a$  entwely  froivi  than^  as  if 
iKkher  intdleot  nor  sentiments  existed.  Now  Pallets 
cast  is  one  of  those  which  exhibit  this  great  and  unfavour- 
able  deficiency  in  the  organs  of  intellect  aad  BEiotal  senti* 
ments,.  joined  to  a  great  endowment  of  all  the  animal  pro* 
pensities.  Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  him  yielding  to  his 
strongest  feelings  without  either  consistency  or  restrunt,  and 
his  general  conduct  to  be  characterized  by  every  species  of 
brutality,  violence,  and  passion.  Accordingly  we  are  told 
that  his  profligate  conduct  had  long  been  a  subject  of  ani* 
madversion  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived,*"  and 
that  his  aged  mother  ^'  often  expressed  the  greatest  anxiety 
*<  as  to  his  fate,  and  that  she  tried,  but  tried  in  v^n,  to 
^<  check  him  in  his  career  of  guilt."*^  The  prisoner  himself 
seemed  quite  aware  of  the  strength  of  his  passions,  and  of 
the  difficulty  of  restraining  them  within  bounds,  and  feeling- 
ly  lamented  his  own  fate  in  being  born  to  be  hanged. 
.  The  crime  for  which  he  suffered,  like  that  of  Thurtel, 
was  clearly  committed  under  the  impulse  of  revenge,  which, 
as  already  stated,  arises  from  large  Self-esteem,  Combative- 
ness,  and  Destructiveness,  uncontrolled  by  Conscientiousness 
or  Benevolence,  prompting  to  the  destruction  or  annoyance 
of  the  offending  object.  All  these  propensities  are  strongly 
developed  in  Palletf  and  his  low  state  of  intellect,  obscured 
as  it  was  by  these  violent  passions,  altogether  prevented  him 
from  perceiving  either  the  propriety  of  Mumford'^s  behaviow, 
or  the  folly  of  yielding  to  the  brutal  purpose  which  agitated 
bis  breast. 

It  has  been  frequently  and  justly  remarked,  that  where 
Self-esteem  is  largely  possessed  the  individual  prides  himself 
an  those  qualities  in  which  he  supposes  himself  to  exoel,  and 
this  was  obviously  the  case  with  Pallet.  His  Self-esteem 
was  large,  and  it  seemed  to  him  the  very  essence  of  degra- 
dation that  he  should  be  thwarted  in  his  favourite  actions  by 
a  man  for  whose  diminutive  size,  and  peaceful  habits,  he 
had  often  felt  and  expressed  the  most  sovereign  contempt. 
He  esteemed  a  man  in  proportion  to  his  muscular  strength 
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and  eombfttive  pfopen^ties ;  and  to'  be  thwarted  even  by  bis 
€qual  would  have  been  galling  to  his  Self-esteem ;  but  to 
find  himself  set  at  nought^  and,  as  he  conceived,  wantonly 
tiampled  upon,  by  one  so  immeasurably  bis  inferi<nr,  and  ^ 
more  especially  to  find  that  person  completely  in  his  power, 
was  too  much  for  such  a  combination  to  withstand,  heated 
as  it  was  by  his  afternoon's  dissipation.  He  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  his  purpose ;  and,  having  come  up  behind 

Mumford  unperceived,  he  "  was  about  to  strike  the  fatal 
*'  blow,  hut  his  heart  failed,  and  he  desisted.  Mr  Mumford 
'*  ^eard  some  person  near  him,  but  from  the  defect  in  his  vision, 
"  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  could  not  see  who  it  was  ; 
*'  he,  however,  asked,  in  a  tone  of  alarm,  'Who's  there?'  The 
''  prisoner  made  no  answer,  but  stood  still,  and  withheld  his 
"  preath ;  Mr  Mumford  then  again  went  on  ;  and  the  prisoner, 
"  f>y  a  short  cut  through  a  field,  got  before  him,  and  stood  by  a 
"  gate,  ready  once  more  to  strike;  his  heart  again  misgave  him, 
"  and  he  again  desisted ;  Mr  Mumford  went  on  to  the  spot  in 
**  which  his  body  was  first  seen  by  Mr  Smith,  and  thither  the 
"  prisoner  followed  him,  and  made  finally  a  desperate  blow  at 
''  nis  head  vrith  the  bludgeon,  which  knocked  off  his  hat;  with 
"  a  second  blow  be  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and  then,  by  re- 
"  peated  strokes,  literally  smashed  his  skull  to  atoms."  Pallet, 
however,  declared  that  he  did  not  mean  to  murder  him,  but 

only  to  beat  him  with  such  severity  as  he  should  not  soon 
forget.  Nor  is  this  statement  altogether  inconnstent  with 
his  organization ;  for  when  we  see  in  ordinary  individuals, 
with  good  and  even  powerful  intellects,  how  completely 
reason  often  yields  to  passion  in  directing  the  con- 
duct, we  cannot  wonder  that  Pallets  enormous  Comba^ 
tivenessy  Destructiveness,  and  Self-esteem,  once  called  into 
activity  to  chastise  his  foe,  should  so  far  master  the  feeble 
glimmerings  of  his  benighted  intellect  as  to  render  him  for 
the  time  insensible  to  the  extent  of  the  crime  which  he  was 
committing.  V Accordingly,  on  retiring  into  an  adjoining  field, 
and  reflecting  on  what  had  passed,  he  put  his  hands  upon 
his  face,  and  exclaimed,  *^  Good  God !  what  have  I  been 
**  doin^.**  He  seems  even  to  have  been  struck  with  a  degree 
of  remorse  and  compassion  for  his  fallen  victim;  for,  after 

'*  having  acoomplidbed  his  dreadful  purpose,  he  retired  a  shoirt 
^  distance  firom  the  scene  of  slaugnter,  and  resolved  to  run 
away ;  but,  overpowered  by  the  consciousness  of  his  villany. 
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''  be  became  as  it  were  xivetted  to  the  spot,  and  had  not  the 
''  power  to  move  one  foot  before  the  other^  his  ^es  being  still. 
*'  directed  towards  the  body  of  his  victim.  In  this  state,  in  a 
''  retired  part  of  the  road,  he  remained  until  Mr  Smith  came  up ; 
''  hd  saw  him  approach  the  body  and  ride  away ;  but  still  ne 
''  did  not  move.  Once  more  he  essayed  to  escape,  and  to  quit 
''  the  dreadful  spectacle,  but  he  coula  not  resist  the  impulse  to 
again  approach  the  body ;  and,  without  exactly  determining 
on  what  he  should  do,  kneeling  down  upon  one  knee,  m 
placed  it  upon  the  other,  and  rested  his  chin  upon  his  left 
**  shoulder,  when  the  blood  poured  down  his  neck,  and  dyed  the 
"collar  of  his  shirt" 

After  some  pause,  he  took  up  the  body  on  his  back,  and 

proceeded  to  Widdington,  with  the  idea  that  he  should  be 

able  to  convince  the  family  that  he  had  found  it  on  the 

road,  and  thus  throw  all  suspicion  off  himself.     This  notion 

was  clearly  dictated  by  large  Secretiveness,  aided  by  his 

moderate  but  excited  Cautiousness,  the  one  prompting  to 

concealment,  the  other  to  apprehension  for  his  own  safety ; 

but  again  the  deficiency  of  intellect  betrays  his  scheme.    As 

he  proceeded  with  his  burden,  he  soon  met  with  four  men,  who 

had  been  sent  out  by  Mr  Smith,  whose  horse  had  started  at  the 

nght  of  the  body,  while  Pallet  was  lying  in  the  field.     One 

of  the  four  men  gave  the  following  account  of  the  meeting :— - 

'*  And  I  heard  some  person  say,  '  Hoy  /'  the  person  was  in  the 
''  road,  and  within  tmree  or  four  rods  of  us ;  I  knew  the  voice 
to  be  John  Pallet's ;  besides  '  Hoy,'  he  said  here  is  Jem 
Mumford ;  he  added,  '  I  picked  him  up  in  the  road ;'  the 
body  was  across  Pallet's  back.  I  put  the  lantern  close  to  tfie 
''  deceased's  face,  and  said>  '  I  am  sure  it  is  not  James  Mum« 
'ford ;'  my  brother  also  said  the  same ;  I  had  known  the  de- 
ceased for  many  years ;  I  took  the  body  off  Pallet's  back  and 
set  it  on  my  son's  knee,  until  the  cart  came  up ;  Pallet 
"  remained,  and  assisted  in  puttinff  the  body  into  the  cart; 
"  Pallet  walked  voluntarily  towards  this  house,  and  insisted 
"  that  the  body  was  that  of  Mr  Mumford,  but  I  thought  not ; 
**  when^  he  was  brought  to  this  house  and  put  into  a  chair>  I 
"  examined  his  cheek  for  a  mole,  which  I  found,  and  then  be- 
"  lieved  it  was  Mr  Mumford ;  his  shirt  was  marked  '  J.  M.' 
**  which  confirmed  it ;  his  head  was  knocked  to  pieces,  a  large 
"piece  being  cut  out  from  the  head;  Pallet  then  sat  down, 
"  and  commenced  drinking  in  the  tap-room !"  Now,  consider- 
ing the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  that  the  head  was  so 
mangled  as  not  to  be  recognizable  even  with  a  lantern^  and 
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piofee  especially  after  heaiing  this  witness,  who  kilew  Mum- 
ford  well,  repeatedly  declare  the  body  not  to  be  his,  if  Pal- 
let had  had  a  particle  of  reflection,  he  must  instantly  have 
perceived  that  no  one  but  the  murderer  himself  could  posi- 
tively assert  the  contrary ;  and  that  by  persisting  in  his  as- 
sertion, he  irresistibly  pointed  to  himself  as  the  guilty  man. 
So  far  from  being  aware  of  their  giving  any  just  grounds  for 
suspicion.  Pallet,  under  the  influence  of  Secretiveness,  which 
assured  him,  that  because  he  wished  to  be  hidden,  he  therefore 
must  be  hidden,  or  like  a  child,  who,  when  it  shuts  its  eyes 
and  sees  nobody,  imagines  that  it  also  in  its  turn  becomes 
invisible  to  others,  went  to  the  tap-room,  and  renewed  his 
drinking,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  obvious  inference  that  Pallet  must  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  murder  did  not  escape  those  about  him. 
For  when  Mr  Campbell,  the  minister  of .  Widdington, 
arrived,  and  heard  the  manner  in  which  the  deceased  was 
found,  he  ordered  Pallet  to  be. taken  into  custody;  and 
the  scene  which  took  place  upon  his  apprehension  shews 
still  more  the  debased  nature  of  tlie  man.  Pallet  said 
at  first,  that  he  was  willing  to  go  with  the  constable,  but 
when  removed  to  another  room,  he  insisted  on  having 
something  to  eat  and  drink.  Upon  being  denied  this,  he 
swore  with  many  oaths  that  he  would  have  something,  and 
jumping  up,  knocked  over  the  table,  and  broke  the  plates, 
glasses,  and  decanters  upon  it,  but  after  much  resistance  was 
secured.  Here,  his  whole  lower  propensities  seem  to  have  been 
extremely  excited,  and  to  have  acted  without  any  restraint 
either  from  the  intellectual  faculties  or  moral  sentiments.  The 
violent  resistance  and  breaking  of  the  table  and  glasses  were 
a  pure  manifestation  of  Destructiveness  and  Combativeness, 
aided  by  Self-esteem  and  Firmness,  as  was  the  murder  itself; 
and  his  call  for  food  and  drink  in  such  circumstances,  is  a  cu- 
rious confirmation  of  an  idea,  which  there  is  some  ground  for 
entertaining,  of  hunger  and  thirst  being  connected  with  some 
part  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  in  Pallet  is  obviously  of 
great  size  and  breadth. 
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Next  morning,  upon  the  constabk  taking  off  Pallet^  ahon 
to  compare  them  with  the  foot-marks  in  the  field,  limited  as 
his  intellect  was,  he  could  not  but  see  the  certainty  of  detec- 
tion which  such  a  trial  would  produce;  and  accordingly  he 
exclaimed,  '^  Then  I  am  sure  to  be  done;  it  is  a  hard  thing 

to  be  bom  to  be  hung,  I  shall  be  sure  to  be  hung.     If  I 

could  get  off  with  transportation  I  should  not  care.^  This 
he  was  constantly  repeating  on  his  way  to  the  workhouse, 
crying  bitterly  all  the  while ;  and  his  small  Causality  could 
not  enable  him  to  perodve  that  he  was  thus  putting  the 
guilt  upon  himself;  and  it  was  only  when  he  was  asked  whf 
he  zoos  sure  of  being  hung  that  he  remained  silent.  The 
force  of  evidence  came  upon  him  so  irresistibly,  where,  from 
his  large  Secretiveness,  he  expected  none,  that  he  at  last 
said,— ^<  There  is  no  use  in  denying  it,  I  did  murder  Mr 
*^  Mumford  ;^  and  in  this  statement  he  per«sted  for  some 
time. 

And  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  although  his  object  was 
revenge  and  not  plunder,  he,  apparently  without  bding 
aware  of  what  he  was  doing,  ransacked  Mumford^s  pockets, 
and  emptied  them  of  their  contents ;  and  carried  about  with 
him  Mumford^s  knife,  which,  if  he  had  exercised  any  Cau- 
sality at  all,  he  might  easily  have  known  would  of  itself 
lead  to  suspicion. 

His  Benevolence  is  but  moderately  devdoped,  and  he  ex- 
|Hressed  no  rqpnet  for  having  committed  the  crime ;  and  with 
that  true  Selfishness  which  large  Acquisitiveness  and  Self, 
esteem,  with  little  Benevolence,  aggravated  by  want  of  in- 
tellect, uniformly  give,  he  was  entirely  occupied  about  lum- 
self,  and  sometimes  g^ve  way  to  tears  and  exclamations 
about  his  own  hard  fate,  manifesting  in  oxhet  recqpects  as 
much  apathy  as  Firmness.  Abundant  evidence  is  also  af. 
fiNrded  of  his  intellectual  deficiencies ;  for  it  is  mentioned, 
*'  that  his  ignorance  exceeded  beUef  ;^  that  he  never  was 
able  ts  learn  to  read,  or  evefi  to  rqpeat  a  single  sentence  of 
the  Lord^s  prayer,  although  he  frequented  the  pariah 
church.    In  accordance  with  this,  the  organ  of  Language,  as 
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already  mentioiied,  is  exceedingly  small,  and,  combing  with 
the  de6ciency  of  the  organs  of  Causality  and  Comparison, 
satisfactorily  accounts  for  his  little  prepress  in  reading  and 
education.  From  this  deficiency  also  arose  the  difficulty  or 
impossibility  of  directing  his  large  Veneration  to  its  highest 
object.  He  could  not  comprehend  what  he  could  not  see  ot 
touch ;  and  thus,  while  he  expressed  no  apprdiension  about 
the  fate  of  his  soul,  he  was  extremely  uneasy  at  the  idea  of 
his  body  being  dissected.  This  absence  of  apprehension  seems 
to  me  to  have  arisen  as  much  fi0n  an  inability  to  compre* 
hend  any  abstract  idea  as  from  any  other  cause.  Dissec- 
tion was  a  thing  eanly  admissible  to  his  mind  through  the 
medium  of  his  eyes ;  but  future  existence  and  future  re- 
morse could  find  no  tangible  form.  Even  on  the  morning 
of  execution,  he  was  awaked  at  half-past  six,  but  immediately 
fell  asleep  again,  and  seemed  totally  unable  to  go  a  step 
beyond  what  was  before  his  eyes. 

There  are  other  points  of  Pallet^s  character  about 
which  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  had  infor. 
mation ;  but  I  have  made  use  of  all  that  could  be  bb* 
tained  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  His  Adhesive- 
ness  and  Philoprogenitiveness  are  large;  but  their  mani- 
festations are  not  mentioned.  It  is  s^d,  however,  that 
his  brother  and  five  young  men,  all  relations  of  his  own, 
appeared  early  in  the  morning  at  the  place  of  execution,  and 
wept  most  bitterly,  uttering  convulsive  sobs,  and  in  an 
agony  of  distress.  As  it  rarely  happens  that  great  attachment 
is  felt  without  being  repaid,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
infer,  that  even  Pallet,  violent,  brutal,  and  selfish  as  he  un* 
questionably  was,  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  some  of 
the  more  social  affections.  His  utter  destitution  of  intellec- 
tual  power  unfortunately  rendered  him  too  much  the  slave 
of  his  propensities  to  admit  of  his  exhibiting  more  frequently 
even  the  small  portion  of  good  feeling  which  he  possessed. 
But  so  far  as  our  informadon  extends,  the  development  and 
manifestations,  as  every  Phrenologist  would  have  expected, 
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harmonize  in  every  point.  The  Society  is  now  in  possession 
of  so  many  casts  and  reporU  on  criminals,  as  to  render  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  bring  forward  any  more  as  proqfB  of 
the  truth  qf  Phrenology ;  but  every  new  case  is  interesting 
in  another  view,  as  it  tends  to  throw  additional  light  upon 
the  causes  that  lead  to  the  commission  of  crime,  and  points 
out  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  its  prevention  and  cure. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  the  prospect  of  this  ultimate  good  which 
can  compensate  for  the  punful  feeling  which  the  near  con- 
templation  of  such  cases  raises  in  the  mind. 


ARTICLE  V. 

MASTER  JAMES  HUBARD. 


The  subject  of  this  notice  is  a  native  of  Shropshire,  aged 
14.  He  is  now  well  known  in  Edinburgh  for  the  talent 
which  shall  afterwards  be  described ;  but  in  January,  1824, 
and  before  coming  here,  he  had  exhibited  publicly  in  Glas- 
gow, and  had  excited  some  controversy  betwixt  the  Phreno- 
logbts  and  Anti-phrenologists  of  that  city.  Mr  W.  Bewick 
was  in  Glasgow  at  the  same  time,  exhibiting  his  copy  of  Mr 
Haydon^s  Lazarus^  and  some  other  historical  pictures ;  and 
being  aware  that  his  friend  Mr  W.  Ritchie  (8,  Hill  Square, 
Edinburgh,)  was  a  Phrenologist,  he  suggested  a  plan  by 
which,  on  Master  Hubard^s  going  to  Edinburgh,  the  points 
in  dispute  might  be  put  to  rest.  Accordingly,  in  February, 
and  before  Master  Hubard  had  exhibited  in  Edinbui^h, 
or  was  at  all  known  here,  Mr  James  Edmonston  of  Princes^ 
Street,  at  Mr  Bewick^s  request,  waited  on  Mr  Ritchie,  to 
whom  he  was  unknown,  and,  without  any  previous  notice, 
introduced  himself  and  the  boy,  by  a  letter  from  Mr  Bewick, 
which  amply  mentioned,  that  a  boy  would  be  introduced  to 
him,  who  was  possessed  of  a  pectiliar  talent,  and  who  had 
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excited  controversy  in  Glasgow,  as  to  whether  the  develop, 
ment  of  his  brain  corresponded  with  the  manifestations  of 
his  faculties.  Mr  Ritchie  stated,  that  he  had  not  cultivated 
the  science  so  arduously  as  to  be  able  to  speak  with  perfect 
confidence  respecting  some  Of  the  minute  organs ;  but  that 
he  would  examine  the  boy^s  head,  and  mention  frankly  what 
it  indicated.  Mr  Ritchie  then  stated,  without  hesitatiaD, 
what,  according  to  the  development,  were  the  leading  talents 
and  propensities  of  the  boy  before  him,  observing  that  he 
was  gifted  especially  with  those  organs  which  enable  one  to 
distinguish  himself  as  an  artist.  When  he  had  given  this 
opinion,  Mr  Edmonston  expressed  a  wish,  on  the  part  of  his 
Glasgow  friends,  that  the  boy,  while  unknown,  should  also 
be  seen  by  Mr  G.  Combe ;  and  the  whole  party,  without  se- 
parating, proceeded  forthwith  to  this  gentleman^s  house. 
There  the  party  remained  together  in  the  room  they  were 
first  shewn  into,  until  Mr  Combe  was  brought  to  them ; 
and,  without  any  other  intimation  than  that  there  was  a  wish 
to  test  Phrenology  by  an  examination  by  Phrenologists  of  the 
boy^s  head,  and  an  opinion  as  to  his  talents,  Mr  Combe  pro- 
ceeded to  ascertain  the  development  and  dictate  an  opinion. 
This  was  all  done  and  certified  in  presence  of  Mr  Edmon- 
ston, and  before  any  of  the  party  left  the  room.  Mr  Ritchie, 
in  his  examination,  did  not  measure  the  head,  nor  note  down 
the  development  of  the  several  organs ;  but  Mr  Edmonston 
certified  that  the  account  of  talents  and  character  given  by 
him  virtually  corresponded  exactly  with  what  was  dictated 
separately  by  Mr  Combe,  and  which  was  as  follows  :-— 

Occipital  spine  to  lower  Individuality,  -  ^\  inches. 

From  Concentrativeness  to  Comparison,  -  7^ 

hollow  of  the  ear  to  Occipital  spine,         -  3| 

do.  do.     to  lower  Individuality,  4{ 

do.  do.     to  Firmness,        .  .  5^ 

Destructiveness  to  Destructiveness  across,  5| 

Secretiveness  to  Secret! veness,  -  5f^ 

Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness,         .  •  5^ 

Con^tructiveness  to  Constructiveness,        -  4| 

Ideality  to  Ideality,        ....  5 

Meatus  auditoriut  to  Benevolence,  -  5f 
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'  ^W  hatd  it  lam,  and  the  organ*  of  the  prapenaidea  are 
Donderablv  devested,  which  indicat*  power.  The  organ* 
f  the  &culties  which  give  the  aodal  afiecdoni  are  large,  so 
oat  while  there  will  be  the  elements  of  a  good  hater  or  a  fi>r- 
aidable  eotmy,  there  will  be  alao  the  oaaetitumt  feelings  of  a 
rann  and  excellent  friend.  The  combinaticHi  of  Craowntra- 
iTenew,  Love  of  Approbation,  CooKlieatiouBneBS,  and  Int^ert 
[enerally,  will  ffive  «  philosophic  character  to  the  mind,  and 
It  the  individual  {or  comprehending  and  applying  principle 
n  all  hia '  undertakings.  ^Hie  Hirti"g""*''"e  characteriatio 
lowever,  is  his  talent  for  art.  The  combination  of  SecretiTe- 
lesa.  Form,  Sise,  and  Iniitadon,  with  Individuality  and  Com- 
Miiaon,  ahould  giro  him  the  tact  of  combining  expreaaaoD  of 
character  with  great  truth  and  accuracy  in  the  details  of  hit 
irork.  At  his  tune  of  life  it  is  probable  that  the  taleut  will 
lave  riiewn  itself  in  cutting  or  clipping  figures  of  udm^, 
nen,  Stc  Colouring  is  alao  fully  devuopra,  and  he  might 
lucceed  as  a  painter  ;  but  hia  power  of  colouring  will  not  be 
iqual  to  his  power  of  drawing  and  giving  expression." 
Many  of  our  readers  have  probably  seen  Master  Hubard, 
he  has  practised  his  art,  in  the  way  of  public  exhibition, 
the  principal  cities  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  is  now, 
>  believe,  in  Dublin.  He  clips  in  paper  profile  likenesses 
those  who  visit  his  gallery  at  the  chat^|;e6  of  one  shilling 
ch  for  half-lengths,  and  five  shillings  for  whole-lengths ; 
d  the  walls  of  his  exhilnUoiMYxxn  are  hung  round  with 
tny  beautiful  ifiedmens  of  his  sUll.  "  The  Western 
Luminary"  gives  the  following  account  of  him  and  of 
me  of  his  productions:—**  Little  Hvbar^t  takats  wefe 
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*'  diflooTered  at  nearly  six  vaan  of  am.  He  had  been  with  his 
''  parents  to  the*  viUsffe-chttrdi,  and  was  observed  to  be  re^ 
^*  markably  attentive  during  the  service.  They  were  pleased 
at  audi  an  early  appearance  of  devotioD,  and,  wishmg  to  see  it 
ooDtinaed^  made  no  remarks  to  him  reqiecdng  St  Great, 
howBver,  was  their  surprise  shortly  after  his  return  home, 
**  to  observe  their  pUms  iitg  cutting  pictures  from  a  sheet  of 
''  blank  paper,  and  how  much  was  that  surprise  increased, 
**  when  tney  saw  the  most  striking  likenesses  of  theor  miniver, 
''  his  pulpit,  and  his  precentor. 

"  Nature  had  so  strongly  spoken  out  in  this  instance,  that 
*'  she  could  not  be  misbJten.  His  talent  was  encouraged, 
*'  until  he  arrived  at  that  acm6  of  perfection  in  whidi  we  now 
''  behold  him,  and  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  more 
'*  vivid  and  detailed  view  of,  by  describing  the  vanous  figures 
''  in  the  Azhibition  Room. 

''  The  Duke  sf  York.,^Oae  of  the  best  likenesses  of  this 
''  princely  personage  we  have  ever  seen:  he  is  beautifully 
''  Dronsed. 

*'  Going  to  ike  Smces^-^K  very  long  picture,  with  some  hun- 
**  dreds  of  lip^ures.  One  or  two  of  the  sketches  conceived  with 
**  great  fiddity,  and  executed  with  great  eifect.  A  dandiaette 
**  trying  to  save  her  bonnet,  and  a  dandy  thrown  from  his 
balance,  very  picturesque.  A  horse  stopping  to  drink,  and 
being  kindly  inclined,  giving  his  rider  a  drink  too,  sans  cert" 
mome,  happllv  imagirod.  Bear-dancers,  and  monkey  on 
*'  bruin's  back,  highly  ludicrous. 

''  Children^^Badk  very  beautifuL  The  child  putting  a  flower 
**  into  a  basket,  simple  and  natural.  The  girl  leading  a  fawn 
*'  with  a  ribband,  most  playful.  The  fiiwn  is  full  of  fun,  the 
''  child  of  innocence. 

''  The  Glasgow  Catholic  Chapd.— Thin  is  the  most  astonish- 
^*  Sng  performance  of  the  whole.  Without  the  least  shadinff, 
*'  save  the  white  upon  the  black,  it  presents  tiie  moat  beauti- 
*'  ful  perspective,  the  most  exquisite  symmetry,  and  the  most 
'^  fkithftil  outline  of  that  fine  spedmen  of  modem  architec- 
ture we  ever  saw— we  eould  gaae  an  hour,  and  yi^t  not  be 
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To  convey  an  idea  of  Master  Hubard^s  rapidity  and  dex- 
terity of  workmanship,  we  select  the  following  description 
from  the  letter  of  a  correspondent  >«-^^  I  went  to  Glaegow 

*'  one  day  ignorant  of  this  boy's  existence.  It  happened  that  I 
^  had  two  or  three  hours  to  watt  there  for  a  gentleman,  who 
"  was  to  return  with  me  to  — — -,  and  I  was  realW  at  a  loss  how 
to  occupy  the  time.  Accident  carried  me  to  Master  Huberd's 
exhibition  room,  and,  I  aasure  you,  that,  in  my  life,  I  never 
was  so  much  surprised  and  pleased  with  any  exhibition; 
never  at  least  with  one  of  that  sort    The  boy's  talent  is,  in 


it 
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tny  humble  opinion,  truly  astonishing.  To  view  it  to  ad- 
vantage you  snould,  as  I  did,  see  him  (to  use  a  happy  enough 
expression  of  a  newspaper  writer)  despatch  300  victims  at  an 
average  of  20  seconds  each.  It  was  a  Saturday,  and  sajd  to 
be  his  last  day.  Men,  women,  and  children  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes  passed  in  review  before  the  little  conjurer,  and  were 
committed  to  paper,  with  this  extraordinary  celerity.  I  took 
"  my  turn,  and  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  stool  when  1  was  to 
'^  be  displaced  by  another.  Hubard  asked  me,  do  you  d^oose 
'*  to  have  itvo  or  one,  sir  ?  (he  cuts  the  paper  double),  those  who 
'^  took  the  two  copies,  paying  an  additional  sixpence.  Now,  as 
^  to  the  accuracy  of  Uiese  outlines,  I  watched  him  attentivelv 
"  for  at  least  an  hour,  comparing  a  multitude  of  his  copies  with 
the  originals,  and  it  struck  me  that  many  of  them  were  very 
faithful  and  spirited  likenesses.  With  others  (my  own  among 
the  number)  1  was  not  so  well  satisfied,  but  I  ascribed  their 
'^  defects  to  no  deficiency  of  talent  in  the  artist,  but  to  the  ridi- 
'^  culous  rapidity  with  which  he  worked.  I  resolved,  there- 
''  fore,  to  try  him  again  in  my  own  person,  at  a  full-length, 
"  (the  others  were  busts,)  if  he  would  agree  to  do  it  Most 
"  willingly,  sir,  when  the  crowd  is  gone,  was  his  answer. 
**  When  the  crowd  did  go,  it  was  threatening  to  get  dark,  and 
no  time  was  to  be  lost  for  niy  execution*  I  stood  on  the  floor 
in  a  fixed  and  condemned  attitude.  The  day  being  cold,  I 
happened  to  wear  a  dress  lined  and  edged  with  fur,  cut  in 
^'  the  German  or  Polish  fashion.  Such  a  coat,  in  short,  as 
"  I  should  prefer  for  a  portrait,  though  certainly  I  had  not  put 
"  it  on  for  Master  Hubard,  but  being  on,  I  considered  that  the 
*'  unusual  shape,  the  folds,  the  collar,  and  edging  of  fur,  pre- 
"  sented  a  very  fair  trial  of  his  skilL  Before  letting  him  begin 
**  I  took  out  of  my  pocket  the  busts  he  had  done  of  me  an  hour 
"  before,  and  said,  '  fie  so  good.  Master  Hubard,  as  to  look  at 
"  these,  and  see  if  you  are  yourself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
**  likeness  so  far  as  it  goes.'  He  looked  at  them  for  a  mcnnent, 
and  replied,  '  No,  sir,  I  am  not ;  I  will  make  the  next  much 
"  better.  I  have  made  the  upper-lip  too  prominent,  &c.  &c.' 
Well,  ia  Ave  minutes  exactly,  my  execution  was  over;  the 
sentence  of  pillory  and  dissection  with  scissors  being  com- 
pleted. 

The  opinion  of  every  one  to  whom  I  shewed  it  was,  that 
a  more  spirited  and  faithful  outline  in  profile  could  not  possi- 
bly be  made.     One  person  at  said  he  has  caught  your 

*'  very  air.  He  had  altered  the  position,  and  the  way  in  which 
'*  I  held  my  hat  at  the  moment,  which  shewed  great  readiness, 
"  as  he  did  not  desire  me  to  change  my  position." 

We  have  heard  it  observed,  that  the  present  exceeded  in 

extravagance  all  the  cases  of  the  Phrenologists;  for  that 

here  they   had  found  an  organ  for  paper-clipping!    This 
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remark  is  so  truly  puerile,  that  we  should  not  have  noticed 
It,  except  to  say  that  the  talent  is  by  no  means  rare,  in  an 
inferior  degree,  and  that,  in  the  works  of  Phrenology  it  is 
repeatedly  mentioned,  and  ascribed  to  the  faculties  which 
predominate  in  Master  Hubard.  We  have  met  witht  seve- 
ral instances  of  it  in  Edinburgh,  and  one,  in  particular, 
was  adverted  to  in  an  article  on  Constructiveness  in  our 
last  Number.  On  another  occasion,  we  happened  to  re- 
mark a  great  development  of  Constructiveness,  Form,  and 
Imitation,  in  the  head  of  a  child  of  seven  years,  and  asked 
if  he  was  not  fond  of  drawing  or  clipping,  or  cutting  figures. 
His  father  produced  a  portfolio  of  his  productions ;  among 
which  was  a  regiment  of  Highlanders,  then  in  town,  cut 
in  all  the  varieties  of  costume,  ^rom  the  drum-boy  to 
the  colonel  on  horseback.  The  great  source  of  Hubard^s 
excellence  is  the  peculiar  combination  of  Form,  Size, 
Individuality,  Constructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Ideality,  and 
Imitation,  all  well  developed.  We  have  seen  many 
instances  in  which  one  or  two  of  these  organs  were 
larger;  but  have  never  met  with  one  in  which  they  were 
all  so  large.  The  case  confirms  strikingly  the  doctrine  long 
since  laid  down  in  the  systems  of  Phrenology,  that  Secre- 
tiveness and  Imitation  give  expression  in  the  fine  arts.  It 
is  easy  to  account  for  the  assertions  of  the  opponents  in  re- 
gard to  this  boy.  They  look  for  the  "  bump,^  to  use  their 
own  expression,  although  they  have  been  told  very  fre- 
quently that  it  is  the  size  of  an  organ  in  length  and  breadth, 
from  the  meduBa  oblongcda,  which  indicates  the  power  of 
the  faculty,  and  that  where  several  contiguous  organs  are 
all  large,  there  can  be  no  projecting  eminences.  Accord- 
ingly, in  Hubard,  the  superciliary  ridge  projects  in  an 
unusual  degree  over  the  cheek-bones,  and  this  indicates  a 
great  development  of  the  whole  organs  there  situated ;  but 
not  one  of  them  presents  the  appearance  of  a  swell.  In  the 
next  place,  Benevolence  is  large,  and  Imitation  is  nearly 
equal  with  it,  and  no  bump  is  found  there ;  but  in  thosc^ 
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in  whom  Benevolence  is  large  and  Imitation  small,  tlierc  a 
sloping  surface  is  felt  in  the  situation  of  the  latter  organ, 
instead  of  a  full  and  flat  line  as  in  Hubard. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

St  RoNAN*a  WelLj  by  the  Author  of  WaverUy^  ^c.  Con- 
stable <$*  Co.  Edinburgh ;  and  Hurst,  Robinson^  4*  Co. 
London.     1824.     3  vols. 

This  novel  is  not  so  interesting  as  some  of  the  author^s 
other  productions.  The  characters  in  it  arc  of  an  inferior 
qpecies,  and  the  theatre  of  action  is  circumscribed  and  not 
dignified.  Some  of  the  portnuts  are  also  mere  sketches, 
destitute  of  the  strong  lineaments  of  individuality,  so  charac- 
teristic of  actual  existence,  and  die  display  of  which  brings 
this  author,  in  many  of  his  works,  so  close  up  to  Shakspeare 
in  originality  and  vigour  of  invention.  Nevertheless  the 
hand  of  a  mighty  master  is  here  distinguishable,  and  we 
shall  point  out  a  few  instances  in  whidi  it  may  be  forcibly 
recognised. 

The  faculties  of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  have 
been  much  derided,  but  our  author  appears  to  have  an  in- 
tuitive perception  of  the  important  feature  which  they  con- 
stitute in  human  character,  and  a  truly  phrenolo^cal 
knowledge  of  the  effects  on  the  dispositions  of  their  combin- 
ations in  different  degrees  of  illative  strength.  Combative- 
ness g^ves  courage,  and  the  tendency  to  oppose  or  fight ; 
Destructiveness  produces  the  disposition  to  destroy  that 
which  we  do  not  like,  and  displays  itself,  when  not  properly 
directed,  in  rage  and  general  severity  of  temper.  Comba- 
tiveness large,  combined  with  Destructiveness  moderate, 
and  Benevolence  large,  would  constitute  die  brave  but 
generous  soldier,  ready  to-  fight  at  the  call  of  duty,  but 
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whose  ann  is  instinctively  stretched  forth  to  save  and  to 
succour  the  vanquished.  Combativeness  small,  with  De* 
structiveness  large,  and  Benevolence  moderate,  produce 
the  heartless  scoundrel,  full  of  malignity  and  deadly  hate ; 
but  deficient  in  courage  to  indulge  his  humour  where  dan- 
ger threatens  to  attend  his  doing  so.  This  last  is  the 
character  of  Sir  Bingo  Blnks.     <<  As  for  Sir  Bingo,^  says 

the  author,  ''  he  already  began  to  nourish  the  genuine  hatred 
'*  always  entertained  by  a  mean  spirit  against  an  antagonist  be- 
"  fore  whom  it  is  conscious  of  having  made  a  dishonourable 
"  retreat.  He  forgot  not  the  manner,  look,  and  tone,  with 
'^  which  Tyrrel  hwi.  checked  his  unauthorised  intrusion,  and 
"  though  he  had  sunk  beneath  it  at  the  moment,  the  recol* 
*'  lection  rankled  in  his  heart  as  an  affront  to  be  avenged.  As 
''  he  drank  his  wine,  courage,  the  want  of  which  was,  in  his  more 
«<  sober  moments,  a  check  upon  his  bad  temper,  began  to  inflame 
**  his  malignity,  and  he  ventured,  upon  several  occasions,  to 
''  shew  his  spleen,  by  contradicting  T3rrrel  more  flatly  than  good 
'*  manners  permitteaupon  so  short  an  acquaintance  and  wimout 
"  any  provocation^.  Tyrrel  saw  his  ill-humour,  and  despised  it, 
**  as  that  of  an  overgrown  school-boy,  whom  it  was  not  worth 
**  his  while  to  answer  according  to  his  folly."  ~  Vol.  i.  p.  179. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  novel,  the  author  represents 

Sir  Bingo  as  actually  sending  a  challenge  to  Tyrrel,  but  he 

preserves  perfect  consistency  in  the  motives  and  manner  of 

doing  it.     He  infooms  us,  that  <'  Though  slug^sh  and 

"  inert  when  called  to  action,  the  Baronet  was  by  no  means  an 
''  absolute  coward ;  m,  if  so,  he  was  of  that  class  which  Jights 
''  when  reduced  to  extremitu."  It  was,  accordingly,  pure  ter- 
ror of  being  found  "  on  the  road  towards  the  ancient  city  of 
''  Coventry,"  when  Lord  Etherington  was  expected  to  arrive, 

that  stimulated  Sir  Bingo  to  such  a  hazardous  display  of 

prowess.  In  {rfirenological  language,  he  was  prompted  to  fight 

by  the  Love  of  Approbation,  when  he  had  no  rdish  for  the 

field  of  honour  for  its  own  sake.   Such  a  character  is  obviously 

natural,  and  the  motives  correctly  assigned ;  but  let  not  the 

Phrenologists  be  condemned  as    seeking  back-doors  and 

means  of  escape,  when  they  state  the  principle  as  doctrine, 

that  the  same  action  may  proceed  fi*om  a  variety  of  motives, 

and  hence  diat  a  coward  may  die,  even  on  the  field  of 

battle.    They  qypeal  to  the  author  of  Waverley,  and  to  a 
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greater  authority  than  he,  to  nature,  that  this  is  sound  phi* 
losophy. 

Another  objection  is  frequently  started  to  Phrenology,  that 
Thurtel  murdered,  and  yet  possessed  a  large  organ  of 
Benevolence.  The  answer  is,  that  he  possessed  also  a  large 
organ*  of  Destructiveness,  and  that  the  whole  faculties  of  the 
mind  do  not  come  into  play  in  the  same  circumstances ;  and 
hence,  that  when  placed  in  a  situation  to  call  out  Destructive- 
ness, this  individual  manifested  it  with  energy,  and  when 
differently  situated  he  might  manifest  Benevolence  with 
equal  vivacity.  It  would  have  constituted  a  real  objection 
if  he  had  murdered  from  a  strong  impulse  of  Destructive- 
ness, and  this  organ  had  been  found  small.  Dr  Thomas 
Brown  illustrates  this  theory  of  the  successive  manifestation 
of  our  faculties  in  a  striking  manner.  It  has  been  objected, 
says  he,  to  the  doctrine  of  a  natural  susceptibility  of  moral 
emotion,  that  an  individual,  in  whom,  from  his  general  con« 
duct,  this  sentiment  appears  to  be  strong,  acts  in  particular 
instances  as  if  it  had  no  existence  in  his  mind ;  which,  say 
the  objectors,  could  not  occur  if  the  sentiment  were  natural, 
and  ever  present  in  the  constitution.  Dr  Brown  replies, 
that  men  in  general  indisputably  possess  the  power  of  telling 
how  many  three  times  three  make ;  and  yet  place  a  person 
in  circumstances  which  excite  violent  rage  or  extreme  terror, 
and  you  may  ask  him  the  simplest  arithmetical  question,  and 
he  will  be  unable  to  solve  it ;  because  his  whole  soul  is  en- 
grossed for  the  time  by  the  overwhelming  passion,  and  his 
intellect  is  disturbed  and  rendered  incapable  of  action :  and 
so  also,  says  he,  when  anger,  revenge,  or  any  other  furious 
impulse,  predominates  for  the  time,  the  individual  is  as  inca- 
pable of  exercising  the  moral  emotion  as  he  is  of  solving 
questions  in  arithmetic  or  algebra ;  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  he  does  not  possess  and  act  under  it  in  his  cooler 
moments. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  this  view  of  the  human  constitu* 
tion  also  familiarly  represented  by  our  author.  Mowbray 
of  St  Ronan^s  is  soliciting  his  sister  Clara  to  lend  him  a  large 
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portion  of  her  little  fortune,  which  he  has  destined  in  his 

own  mind  to  the  gaming  table.     " '  Alas,  Clara,'  says  he, 

"  *  if  you  would  help  me  you  must  draw  the  neck  of  the  goose 
**  which  lays  the  golden  egg — you  must  lend  me  the  whole 
**  stock,' — 'And  why  not,  John,  if  it  will  do  you  a  kindness? 
"  Are  you  not  my  natural  guardian  ?  Are  you  not  a  kind  one  ? 
"  And  is  not  my  little  fortune  entirely  at  your  disposal  ?  You 
"  will,  I  am  sure,  do  all  for  the  best.'  " 

"  '  I  fear  I  may  not/  said  Mowbray,  starting  from  her,  and 
"  more  distressed  by  her  sudden  and  unsuspicious  compliance, 
**  than  he  would  have  been,  by  difficulties  or  remonstrance.  In 
''  the  latter  case  he  would  have  stifled  the  pangs  of  conscience  amid 
"  the  manoeuvres  which' he  must  Iiave  resorted  to  for  obtaining  her 
"  acquiescence" — ^Vol.  i.  p.  266.     This  is  just  saying  that  her 

frank  offer  of  the  money  did  away  with  the  excitement  of 
any  of  the  lower  faculties,  in  consequence  of  which  the  intel- 
lect and  higher  sentiments  were  left  at  liberty  coolly  to  sur* 
vey  and  to  condemn  the  action ;  but  that  if  Secretiveness  and 
AcquisiHvenesSj  and  Self-esteem,  and  Combativeness,  had 
been  excited  by  her  resistance,  the  activity  of  the  moral  sen* 
timents  would  have  been  proportionally  diminished,  and  his 
conscience  would  have  smitten  him  less.  This  scene  is 
beautifully  conceived  ;  for  Clara's  unsuspecting  confidence  in 
her  brother  affords  the  most  direct  and  powerful  appeal  to 
his  Conscientiousness  which  it  was  possible  to  make,  and  it 
was  the  more  forcible,  that  this  sentiment  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise at  the  only  point  in  which  it  was  vulnerable.  The  ex- 
citement which  a  moment  before  was  confined  to  those  facul- 
ties on  which  he  expected  her  resistance  to  operate,  was  now 
transferred  to  Conscientiousness,  and  he  was  stung  with  le- 
morse  at  his  success  when  he  only  expected  a  combat  to  ob- 
tain it     The   author  proceeds,  '^As  matters  stood  there 

was  all  the  difference  that  there  is  between  slaughtering  a 
tame  and  unresisting  animal,  and  pursuing  wild  game,  until  the 
animaiionqfthe  sportsman's  exertions  overcomes  the  internal  sense 
of  his  own  cruelty  The  same  idea  occurred  to  Mowbray  him- 
"  self." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  256.     Here  also  we  have  a  profound  remark 

thrown  out,  as  is  this  author's  practice,  much  at  random. 
Place  a  tame  and  unresisting  animal  before  the  sportsman, 
and  no  circumstance  is  present  to  excite  the  destructive  pro- 
pensity, and  hence  Benevolence  acts  with  the  fullest  effect. 
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Let  the  animal  resist,  or  let  it  be  piovided  with  means  of 

cape,  it  then  rouses  Combativeness,  DestructiTeness,  and 

Love  of  Approbadon,  and  calls  forth  a  vigorous  disjday  of 

skill  and  dexterity  in  overcoming  it ;  and  diis  *'  animation^ 

overpowo^  for  the  time  the  dictates  of  Benevolence.     This 

passage  too  contains  a  clear  admisnon  of  the  co-existence  of 

Destructiveness  and  Benevolence  in  the  same  mind ;  and  it 

is  surjNi^ng  that  even  the  shallow  critics  who  write  Balaam 

for  the  common  periodicals  should  fail  to  see  that  it  is  in 

perfect  accordance  with  human  nature. 

In  the  following  sentence  we  have  an  excellent  description 

of  the  talent  produced  by  a  great  development  of  Individu* 

ality  and  the  other  Knowing  organs,  combined  wilii  a  mo* 

derate  endowment  of  those  of  the  B^ecting  powers* 
''  Touchwood,  in  particular,  was  loud  in  his  approbation,  from 
''  which  the  correctness  of  the  costume  must  be  inferred ;  for 
"  that  honest  gentleman,  like  many  other  critics,  was  indeed  not 
"  very  much  distinguiriied  for  good  taste,  but  had  a  capiUU 
''  memory  far  petty  matters  of  fact ;  and  whUe  the  most  impres- 
"  sive  look  or  gesture  of  an  actor  might  have  failed  to  interest 
"  him,  would  nave  censured  most  severely  the  fashion  of  a 
«'  sleeve  or  the  colour  of  a  shoe-tie."— *VoL  li.  pp  187-8.  This 
last  remark  is  also  eminently  in  harmony  witn  the  character 

assigned  to  Touchwood.  Secretiveness  is  known  to  contri- 
bute largely  to  the  talent  of  penetrating  into  the  mental  con- 
stitution  of  others,  and  understanding  <^  the  impressive  look 
*^  or  gesture  of  an  actor.*"  Touchwood  is  drawn  with  a  de^ 
ficient  Secretiveness  in  his  conduct,  is  made  to  diq>lay  al- 
most a  total  want  of  the  tact  which  it,  jcnned  with  other 
powers,  confers ;  and  hence  also  arises  his  insensibiUty  to 
the  essential  excellencies  of  acting,  while  by  means  of  Indivi- 
duality  he  would  be  a  critic  in  the  fashion  of  a  sleeve.  His  . 
character  is  subsequently  unfolded  with  great  judgment  and 
vigour  of  conception.     We  have  adverted  to  his  intellect ; 

his  sentiments  are  described  as  follows :  '^  Being  in  fact  aa 
''  good-natured  a  man  as  any  in  the  world,  Mr  Touoiwood  was 
''  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  mast  conceited,  and  was  very  apt  to 
''  suppose  that  his  presence,  advice,  and  assistance,  were  of  the 
"  most  indispensable  consequence  to  those  with  whom  he  lived ; 
"  and  that  not  only  on  great  emergencies,  but  even  in  the  most 
**  ordinary  occurrences  of  life."— .Vol.  ii.  p.  198.     This  indicates 


BmeYolence  aad  Self-este^n  boch  krge»  with  moderate  le- 
fleeting  faculties.  In  perfect  ocmfonnity  with  this  endow- 
ment, Touchwood  18  represented  throughout  as  attentive  in 
a  r^Doarkable  degree  to  hb  personal  ctxnforts  and  enjoyments, 
the  result  of  large  Self-esteem ;  as,  at  the  same  time,  kind 
in  his  dissensions,  arising  from  Benevolenoe,  but  officious 
and  self-important  in  his  manner  of  shewing  it,  the  con- 
sequence of  Self-esteem,  and  also  as  moderately  endowed 
with  reflection;  for  his  schemes  miscarry  from  a  mere  over- 
weening  concdt  of  his  own  abilities,  accompanied  with  fittle 
actual  foiesigfat  and  penetration. 

Lord  Etherington  is,  we  believe,  a  fair  representation  of  a 
young  noblemaoy  possessed  of  a  certain  combination  of 
liEunilties,  let  loose  upon  the  world  with  a  laige  fortune. 
His  character,  when  analyzed  phrenologically,  presents  the 
following  elements :— Amativeness,  Combativeness,  Destruc- 
tiv^aess,  Secredveness,  Self-^esteero,  and  Love  of  Approba- 
tion, all  large;  Adhesiveness,  Acquisitiveness,  Cautious- 
ness, Benevolence,  and  the  reflecting  organs,  full ;  Ideality, 
Hope,  and  the  knowing  organs,  large ;  while  Conscientious- 
ness, and  probably  Veneration,  are  decidedly  deficient.  An 
individual  with  such  a  combination,  virtuously  educated  and 
placed  in  the  middle  rank  of  life  among  persons  in  whose 
creed  morality  and  the  point  of  honour  coincide,  might  pass 
through  life  creditably  and  usefully,  guided  by  large  Love 
of  Approbation,  and  full  Benevolence  and  intellect,  without 
any  glaring  deficiencies  being  discovered  in  his  moral  per- 
ceptions. Left,  however,  to  act  on  the  spontaneous  sug- 
gestions of  his  own  fiu^ulties,  and  to  form  a  creed  and  code 
of  honour  for  himself,  or  to  adopt  those  which  harmonize 
with  his  natural  feelings,  possessed  also  of  wealth  sufficient 
to  command  the  gratifications  which  he  denied,  and  to 
enable  him  to  set  at  defiance  the  criticisms  which  condemned 
the  manner  of  his  indulgences,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  turn 
out  exactly  what  Lord  Etherington  is  represented  to  be  in 
the  novel  before  us.  The  deficiency  of  Conscientiousness 
would  render  his  own  mind  a  stranger  to  genuine  sentiments 
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of  rectitude,  justice,  and  honour,  while  his  large  Self-esteem 
and  deficient  Veneration  would  prompt  him  to  set  at  nought 
all  maxims  of  conduct  dictated  by  others,  in  so  far  as  they 
did  not  coincide  with   his  own  perceptions  of  excellence. 
His  own  theory  of  life,  springing  as  it  were  indigenously 
from  the  combination  of  faculties  supposed,  would  be,  that 
man  was  bom  to  enjoy  life,  and  that  enjoyment  consisted  in 
the  gratification  of  as  many  of  his  desires  as  possible ;  that 
the  doctrine  which  teaches  self-denial  and  restraint,  for  the 
sake  of  the  happiness  of  others  as  well  as  of  our  own,  is 
fudge,  got  up  to  gull  the  million,  but  too  flimsy  to  deceive 
a  pojpson  of  his  taste  and  penetration.     This  is  the  natural 
language,  in  short,  of  strong  animal  and  selfish  propensities 
when  not  counterbalanced  by  equally  vigorous  moral  emo- 
tions.    Accordingly,  Amativeness,  acting  along  with  Secre- 
tiveness,    and   uncontrolled   by    Conscientiousness,   would 
prompt  to  seduction,  and  to  the  practice  without  remorse  of 
every   species  of  deceit   to   accomplish   it.     Self-esteem  is 
pleased  with  success  in  such  pursuits,  and  associates,  pos- 
sessing  a  similar  combination,  approve  of  and  praise  them, 
and  this  gratifies  Love  of  Approbation.     Self-esteem,  Ac- 
quisitiveness, and  Hope,  lead  to  gaming,  another  species  of 
selfish  indulgence ;  Adhesiveness   and  a  full  Benevolence 
prompt  to  a  liking  for  associates  of  similar  dispositions,  and 
this  a£Pection  of  companionship  is  dignified  with  the  name  of 
friendship.     Benevolence  and   Love  of  Approbation  may 
prompt  even  to  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  such  friends ;  but 
still  the  end  would  be  selfish;  he  that  is  obliged  must 
render  good  service  in  return.     At  the  same  time  there  is  no 
morality  in  the  union ;  on  the  contrary,  selfishness  is  the  un- 
disguised principle  of  action  in  all  such  characters,  and  while 
they  appear  to  live  as  friends,  they  have  the  fear  of  sword 
and  pistol  constantly  before  their  eyes.     This  destitution  of 
real  worth,  with  much  Love  of  Approbation,  renders  them 
touchy  oh  the  point  of  honour ;  and  whereas  a  well-consti- 
tuted mind  would  avert  reproach  by  rectitude  of  conduct, 
they  call  in  the  aid  of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness, 
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and  impose  silence  by  threatening  to  shoot  the  man  who 
dares  to  call  their  actions  by  their  right   names.     Secre- 
tiveness,  the  knowing  organs.  Love  of  Approbation,  and 
Ideality,  all  large,  produce  that  ease,  elegance,  and  appear- 
ance of  refinement  by  which  such  persons  impose  upon  the 
superficial.     Secretiveness  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  their 
composition.  It  contributes  largely  to  that  knowing  tact  which 
they  imagine  themselves  to  possess  of  concealing  themselves 
and  deciphering  others;  combined  with  Firmness  and  Self- 
esteem  large,  it  produces  that  power  of  exhibiting  in  public 
an  exterior  expressive  only  of  indifference,  whatever  emo- 
tions may  harrow  up  the  mind.     Combined  with  deficient 
Conscientiousness,  it  renders  all  those  little  equivocations, 
false  assurances,  and  promises,  made  only  to  be  broken, 
which  distinguish  the  fashionable  of  easy  practice.     At  the 
same  time,  Love  of  Approbation  fixes  a  limit  to  this  un- 
principled but  disguised  baseness ;  it  permits  the  individual 
to  go  just  as  far  as  the  manners  and  maxims  of  his  class 
will  permit,  and  arrests  him  on  the  verge  of  every  offence 
which  would  be  visited  by  loss  of  caste. 

Our  object  in  this  long  analysis  is  to  remark,  that  such 
conduct  and  qualifications  are  displays  of  great  natural 
mental  defects ;  that  they  bespeak  extreme  poverty  in  Con- 
scientiousness, one  of  the  noblest  sentiments  of  our  nature, 
and  indicate  a  close  resemblance  in  natural  constitution 
between  the  persons  we  have  described,  and  criminals  in 
lower  life  who  perish  on  the  scaffold.  Instead  of  their  sys- 
tem of  selfishness,  and  deceit,  and  animal  indulgence,  being 
the  emanation  of  an  intellect  more  profound  and  knowing 
than  that  which  admires  the  purer  and  nobler  code,  of 
honesty,  it  is  exactly  the  reverse ;  for  while  the  latter 
results  from  the  activity  of  all  the  faculties  in  the  highest 
degree  of  energy  and  enlightenment,  the  former  is  the  off- 
spring of  deficient  faculties,  and  an  intellect  blind  to  t)ie 
constitution  of  the  moral  world.  When  Phrenology  is 
thoroughly  known,  a  man  will  no  more  be  proud  of  exhi- 
biting his  mental  weaknesses  than  he  is  at  present  of  showing 
Vol.  I.— No  III.  2  g 
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off  a  crook  in  his  leg  or  a  hiimp  upon  his  back.  Ethering- 
ton,  however,  is  the  representative  only  of  the  class  of 
fashionables  which  may  be  denominated  blackguard.  True 
elegance  and  refinement  of  manners,  the  characteristics  of 
nature'^s  nobility,  proceed  from  a  predominant  endowment 
of  the  higher  sentiments  and  intellect,  and  when  this  com- 
bination occurs,  the  indiTidual,  if  properly  educated,  will 
surpass  the  flash  pretenders  to  breeding  as  mudi  in  grace 
as  in  morality  and  honour. 

Tyrrel,  speaking  of  Etherington'^s  fraudulent  marriage  with 
Clara  Mowbray,  says,—^^  Had  there  been  passion  in  his 

"  condttct^  it  had  been  the  act  of  a  man,  a  wicked  man  indeed^ 
''  but  still  a.hunum  creature,  acting  under  the  influence  of  hu* 
''  man  passions ;  but  his  was  the  deed  of  a  calm,  cold,  calculat- 
*'  inff  oemon,  actuated  by  the  basest  and  most  sordid  motives  of 
**  Seu-interest,  joined,  as  I  firmlv  believe,  to  an  early  and  inve* 
^'  terate  hatred  of  one  whose  claims  he  considered  as  at  variance 
"  with  his  own"*    This  description  is  given  by  an  exasperated 

opponent ;  but  it  is  fundamentally  in  accordance  with  the 
author^s  portrait  of  his  lordship.  Nevertheless,  the  author 
afterwards  observes,  that  **  whatever  were  Etherington^s 
'^  faults,  he  did  not  want  charily  so  -far  as  it  consists  in  giv- 
*<  ing  alms.^  This,  in  phrenological  language,  is  saying, 
that,  with  all  his  unprincipled  Selfishness,  Benevolence  was 
not  wanting  in  his  mind ;  and  that  when  it  could  be  in* 
dulged  without  sacrifice  of  his  other  and  more  predomi- 
nating feelings,  he  was  not  averse  to  its  exercise.  This 
representation  is  perfectly  consistent  with  nature;  and  al- 
though the  Phrenologists  would  not  have  been  permitted  by 
dieir  sapient  opponents  to  say  so  on  the  authority  of  their 
science,  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  pass  without  severe 
censure,  when  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Great  Unknown. 
The  key  to  the  character  is,  that  Benevolence  was  not  defi- 
cient ;  but  that  Selfishness  was  a  far  more  powerful  feelings 
and  that  there  was  not  sufficient  moral  principle  to  repress 
the  latter  and  enforce  the  dictates  of  the  former  as  a  matter 
of  duty  and  obedience. 

Etherington,  in  his  correspondence,  exerts  all  his  Secre- 

•  Vol.  III.  p.  so. 
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tiYeneas  lo.oonoeal  his  real  feelings  towards  Tyrrel ;  yet  the 

« 

latter  tells  him,  "  I  detect  your  hatred  to  this  man  in  every 

"  line  cf  your  letter ;  even  when  yoU  write  with  the  greatest 
**  coolness ;  even  where  there  is  an  affectation  of  gayety^  I  read 
*'  your  sentiments  on  this  subject^  and  they  are  such  as,— J  wiU 
"  not  preach  to  you, — ^I  will  not  say  a  good  manj-*->but  such  as, 
*'  every  wise  man,^-every  man  who  wishes  to  live  on  fair  terms. 
"  with  the  worlds  and  to  escape  general  malediction^  and  per- 
"  haps  a  violent  death,  where  all  men  will  clap  their  hands  and 
"  rejoice  at  the  punishment  of  the  patricide,  would,  with  all 
'*  possible  speed,  eradicate*  from  his  breast/'* 

We  notice  this  passage  to  remark,  that  it  forms  an  answer 
to  the  superficial  objection  often  stated  against  our  science, 
that  the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  mind  cannot  be  discover- 
edy  and  of  course  cannot  be  compared  with  the  development 
of  the  brain.     Where  the  feelings  act  with  energy,  and  the 
observer  possesses  Concentrativeness,  Secretiveness,  Imita^ 
tion,  Individuality,  and  Causality  large,  a  combination  which 
gives  tact  for  appreciating  character,  the  deepest  disguise 
will  prove  thin  as  the  airy  cobweb,  and  the  workings  of  the 
mind  will  stand  revealed  to  his  intellect  in  perfect  transpa^ 
rency.     This  comUnation,  no  doubt,  is  denied  to  many^ 
and  then  only  actions  are  perceived.    Such  persons  see  with 
their  mfeSf  but  not  with  their  understandings ;  and  as  motives 
have  neither  form,  magnitude,  nor  colour,  they  are  with- 
drawn  from   their  observation,   and   when   spoken  of  by 
others,  appear  as  pure  fictions  of  the  imagination.     These 
objectors,  like  many  other  opponents  of  newly-discovered 
truths,  claim  the  merit  of  exercising  a  spirit  of  philosophic 
heratation,  when  in  fact  they  merely  display  intellectual  de- 
ficiencies. 

'^  I  know  not,  says  Etherington,  whether  suck  doubts  are  natU" 
"  ral  to  aU  who  have  secret  measures  to  jyursue,  or  whetlier  nature 
**  has  given  me  an  unusual  share  qf  anxious  suspicion  ;  but  I  can- 
**  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea,  that  I  am  dosely  watdbed  by 
^^  some  one  whom  I  cannot  discover."  This  is  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness,  when  the  mind  is 
conscious  of  a  wicked  purpose. 

A  shy  cock  this  Frank  Tyrrel,"  thought  Touchwood ;  **  a 
very  complete  dodger !  But  no  matter,  /shall  wind  him,  were 
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''  he  to  double  like  a  fox.  /  am  resolved  to  make  his  masters 
my  own ;  and  if  /  cannot  carry  him  through,  I  know  not  who 
can."     We  have  ah*eady  remarked,  that  Self-esteem  is  a  lead* 

ing  feature  of  Touch wood'^s  character ;  and  this  passage  con- 
tains a  forcible  representation  of  the  manner  of  feeling  pro- 
duced by  the  faculty.  The  first  person  is  ever  on  the 
tongue,  as  it  is  always  in  the  thoughts  of  him  in  whom  this 
is  a  predominating  organ. 

When  any  faculty  is  vehemently  active,  it  fills  the  mind 
with  desires  corresponding  to  its  nature,  and  prompts  to  con- 
duct calculated  to  afibrd  it  gratification.  ^'  Fool,^  said 
Mowbray  to  his  sister,  "  let  me  go !  Who  cares  for  thy  worth- 

"  less  life  ?  Who  cares  if  thou  live  or  die  ?  Live  if  thou  can'st, 
''  and  be  the  hate  and  scorn  of  every  one  else  as  much  as  thou 
"  art  mine."* 

''  He  grasped  her  by  the  shoulder,  with  one  hand  pushed  her 
"  from  him  ;  and  as  sue  rose  from  the  floor,  and  a^n  pressed 
'*  to  throw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  he  repulsed  tier  with  his 

arm  and  hand,  with  a  push  or  blow,  it  might  be  termed  either 

one  or  the  other, — violent  enough,  in  her  weak  state,  to  have 

again  extended  her  on  the  ground,  had  not  a  chair  received 
**  her  as  she  fell.  He  looked  at  her  with  ferocUy,  grappled  a 
"  tnomeni  in  his  pocket ;  then  ran  to  the  window,  and  throwing 
'^  the  sash  violently  up,  thrust  himself  as  far  as  he  could,  with- 
**  out  falling,  into  the  open  air.  Terrified,  and  yet  her  feelings 
''  of  his  unkindness  predominating  even  above  her  fears,  Glani 
*'  continued  to  exclaim.  Oh,  brother,  say  you  did  not  mean  this  ! 
"  — Oh,  say  you  did  not  mean  to  strike  me ! — Oh,  whatever  I 
"  have  deserved,  be  not  you  the  executioner  ! — It  lis  not  manly, 
"  — ^it  is  not  natural, — ^there  are  but  two  of  us  in  the  world." 

"  She  fearfully,  yet  firmlv,  seized  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  as  if 
"  anxious  to  preserve  him  from  the  effects  of  that  despair  which 
*'  so  lately  seemed  turned  against  her,  and  now  against  himself. 

'^  He  felt  the  pressure  of  her  hand,  and  drawing  himself 
"  angrily  back,  asked  her  sternly  what  she  wanted. 

"  '  Nothing,'  she  said,  quitting  her  hold  of  his  coat ;  '  but 
**  ^  what — ^what  did  he  look  after  so  anxiously  ?' 

"  '  After  the  devil !'  he  answered,  fiercely ;  then  drawing  in 
"  his  head  and  taking  her  hand,  '  By  my  soul,  Clara,  it  is  true, 
«^  if  ever  there  was  truth  in  such  a  tale  I  He  stood  by  me  just 
**  now,  and  urged  me  to  murder  thee !  What  else  could  have  put 
"  my  hunting  knife  into  my  thought  ?  Ayy  by  God,  and  into  my 
*'  very  hand,  at  such  a  moment  ?  Yonder,  I  could  almost  fancy 
"  I  see  him  flv  the  wood,  the  rock,  and  the  water,  gleaming 
"  back  the  dart-red  furnace-light,  that  is  shed  on  them  by  his 
"  dragon-wings ! — By  my  soul,  I  can  hardly  suppose  it  fancy  ! 
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I  can  hardly  think  but  thai  I  mas  under  the  infiuence  of  an 
evil  spirit,  under  an  act  of  fiendish  possession  I  But  gone  as  he 
is,  gone  let  him  be ;  and  thou,  too  ready  implement  of  evil, 
''  be  thou  ffone  after  him !'  He  drew  from  his  pocket  his  right 
'*  hand,  which  had  aU  this  time  held  his  hunting-knife,  and 
"  threw  the  implement  into  the  court-yard  as  he  spoke ;  then 
''  with  a  mournful  quietness  and  solemnity  of  manner,  shut  the 
window,  and  led  his  sister  by  the  hand  to  her  usual  seat, 
which  her  tottering  steps  scarce  enabled  her  to  reach." 

The  conflict  betwixt  Destructiveness,  on  the  one  handt 
and  Benevolence  and  Cautiousness  on  the  other,  is  here  fear- 
fully depicted.  This  bearing  in,  as  the  old  writers  termed 
it,  of  wicked  purposes  on  the  mind,  attended  with  Conscious^ 
ness,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  horrible  atrocity,  is  in  exact 
correspondence  with  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  higher 
and  lower  powers,  each  performing  its  own  functions  in  con- 
nexion with,  but  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  the 
others. 

The  following  passage  is  strongly  descriptive  of  great  and 
overwhelming  natural  energy  in  the  lower  propensities,  and 
of  a  fearful  deficiency  in  the  moral  powers.  The  early  com- 
panion of  Clara  Mowbray,  who  had  aided  Etherington  in  the 
deception  practised  upon  her  in  the  marriage,  proceeds  :— 

'^  They  say  every  woman  that  yields,  makes  herself  a  slave  to 
"  her  seducer  ;  but  I  sold  my  liberty  not  to  a  man,  but  a  de- 
'*  mon !  He  made  me  serve  him  in  his  vile  schemes  against  my 
''  firiend  and  patroness ; — and  oh  !  he  found  in  me  an  agent  too 
"  willing,  from  mere  envy,  to  destroy  the  virtue  which  I  had 
''  lost  myself.  Do  not  listen  to  me  any  more.  Go  and  leave  me 
"  to  my  fate ;  I  am  the  most  detestable  wretch  that  ever  lived,— 
"  detestable  to  myself,  worst  of  all,  because  even  in  my  pem'- 
''tence  there  is  a  secret  whisper  that  tells  me,  that  were  I 
''  as  I  have  been,  I  would  again  act  over  all  the  wickedness  I 
''  have  done,  and  much  worse.  Oh !  for  Heaven's  assistance  to 
"  crush  the  wicked  thought !" 

At  the  very  point  of  death  she  repeats  the  same  sentiment, — 
"  '  Do  not  despair,'  said  CargiU,  '  Grace  is  omnipotent, — ^to 
*'  doubt  this  is  m  itself  a  great  crime.' 

^^  '  Be  it  so ! — I  cannot  help  it, — ^my  heart  is  hardened,  Mr 
^'  Cargill ;  and  there  is  something  here,'  she  pressed  her  bosom, 
"  '  which  tells  me,  that  with  prolonged  life  and  renewed  health, 
**  even  my  present  agonies  would  be  forgotten,  and  I  should  be- 
**  come  the  same  I  have  been  before.'  "•    Either  this  is  out  of 
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nature,  or  the  Phrenologists  are  correct  in  saying,  that  the 
most  depraved  of  human  beings  cannot  be  changed  into  the 
most  amiable  and  virtuous,  even  by  the  terrors  of  death  it- 
self. This  character  is  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  Ether- 
ington.  The  animal  propensities  are  a  degree  more  vigorous, 
and  the  controlling  powers  one  degree  more  feeble. 

Mowbray,  after  ruining  his  fortune  by  gambling,  and 
shooting  Lord  Etherington  in  a  duel,  procures  a  commission, 
and  serves  as  an  officer  in  Spain.     '^  Nothing,^'  says  the 

author^  ''  could  be  more  striking^  different  than  was  the 
^'  conduct  of  the  young  Laird  of  St  Honan's,  and  of  Lienteilaiit 
Mowbray.  The  former,  as  we  know,  was  gay,  venturous,  and 
prodigal ;  the  latter  lived  on  his  pay,  and  even  within  it,  de- 
nied himself  comforts,  and  often  decencies,  when  doing  so, 
could  save  a  guinea ;  and  turned  pale  with  apprehension,  if 
on  any  extraordinary  occasion,  he  ventured  sixpence  to  a  comer 
*'  at  whist.  This  meanness  or  closeness  of  disposition  prevents 
his  holding  the  high  character  to  which  his  bravery  and  atten- 
tion to  his  regimental  duties  might  otherwise  entitle  him.  The 
same  close  and  accurate  calculation  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  marked  his  communications  with  his  agent  Michel- 
**  wham,  who  might  otherwise  have  had  better  pickings  out  of 
'^  the  estate  of  St  Ronan's,  which  is  now  at  nurse,  and  thriving 
full  fast;  especially  since  some  debts  of  rather  an  usurious 
character  have  been  paid  up  by  M.  Touchwood,  who  contented 
^^  himself  with  more  moderate  usage. 

**  On  the  subject  of  this  property,  Mr  Mowbray,  generally 
speaking,  gave  such  minute  directions  for  acquiring  and  sav- 
ing, that  his  old  acquaintance,  Mr  Winterblossom,  tapping  hia 
**  morocco  snuff-box,  with  the  sly  look  which  intimated  the 
**  coming  of  a  good  thing,  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  had  reversed 
'*  the  usual  oroer  of  transformation,  and  was  turned  into  a  grub, 
'*  after  having  been  a  butterfly."  This  change  of  character,  if 
it  had  occurred  in  real  life,  would  have  been  cited  as  an  ad- 
mirable refutation  of  our  science  ;  but  the  author  solves  the 
difficulty,  and  on  the  most  correct  phrenolc^cal  principles, 
in  the  following  words :— ^'  After  all,  this  narrowness,  though 

''  a  more  ordinary  modification  of  the  spirit  of  avarice,  may  be 
**  founded  on  the  same  desire  of  acquisition,  which,  in  Ins  ear- 
"  lier  days,  sent  him  to  the  gaming  table."  We  thank  the  au- 
thor for  his  powerful  aid  in  the  cause  of  Phrenology,  by  fa- 
vouring us  with  such  illustrations ;  and  we  forgive  the  scorn 
which  he  displays  for  its  doctrine,  knowing  that  only  ignorance 
of  its  nature  could  prompt  hin^  to  view  it  with  disrespect. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

FLOUREN6  ON  THE  NERVOUS  8Y8TEM. 

Abgct  two  jears  ago  Monsieur  Flourens,  a  young  French 
pliysioiaB  and  physiolo^st,  laid  before  the  Frendi  Institute 
ttn  account  of  an  ^'  Inquiry  into  the  Properties  and  Functions 
*•  of  the  Nervous  System  ^^  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  performed  a  great  variety 
of'  experiments  and  mutilations  on  the  nerves,  brains,  and 
spinal  marrows  of  the  lower  animals.  The  results  which  he 
obtained  from  these  seemed  to  him  to  establish,  Isi^  That 
^'  the  nerves,  spinal  cord,  medulla  oblongata,  and  corpora 
^  quadrigemma,^  are  the  only  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
jpoaaesnng  Irritaiilifyf  or  ^<  the  property  of  provoking  sen- 
<*  sation  and  motion  without  experiencing  them  C  ^  That 
the  cerebral  lobes  or  hemispheres  are  the  seat  of  sensation 
and  volition ;  and,  Sd,  That  the  cerebellum  is  the  r^ukUor 
otfnoHon. 

In  proof  of  the  first  he  states,  that  when  the  nerves^  spinal 
marrow,  medulla  oblongata,  and  corpora  quadrigemina,  are 
pricked,  dit,  or  otherwise  stimulated,  pain  and  muscular 
contracticMis  are  instantiy  excited ;  but  that  the  brain  pro- 
per and  cerebellum,  are  quite  insensible,  and  may  be  cut, 
squeezed,  or  injured,  without  causing  either  pain  or  muscu* 
lar  contraction.  The  limit  between  the  irritaUe  ani  non-- 
irriUMe  parts  is  not  yet  precisely  defined,  but  it  seems  to  be 
about  the  posterior  part  of  the  optic  thalami. 

In  proof  of  the  cerebral  lobes  being  the  seat  of  sensation, 
perception,  and  volition,  Flourens  states,  that  when  these 
are  removed  in  any  animal,  it  loses  at  once  the  senses  of 
hearing  and  of  sight,  while  the  cerebellum  alone  may  be  re- 
moved without  injury  to  either.  Taste  and  smell,  according 
to  Flourens,  also  disappear,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine  their  presence  or  absence.  On  removal  of  both  hemis- 
pheres, ike  win  no  longer  operaUSy  and  stupor,  not  unlike 
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profound  sleep,  is  induced.     The  animal  "  remains  calm, 
*'  and  as  if  abstracted,''  does  not  move  of  its  own  accord, 
and  wjien  it  encounters  an  obstacle,  strikes  against  it  again  and 
again,  without  trying  to  avoid  it.     It  preserves  its  equili- 
brium, and  struggles  if  held,  swallows  water  dropped  into 
Its  mouth,  walks  when  pushed,  and  flies  when  thrown  into 
the  air.     The  French  commissioners,  before  whom  Flourens 
repeated  his  experiments,  are  of  opinion  that  the  inferences 
which   he   draws  from  them  are   not  sufficiently  limited 
and  precise.     Cuvier,  who  drew  up  their  report,  remarks, 
in  alluding  to  the  alleged  absence  of  sensation,  that  ^<  it 

''  is  difficult  to  believe  that  all  these  actions  are  accomplished 
'^  without  being  provoked  by  some  sensation.  It  is  true^  they 
'^  are  not  the  result  of  reason-  The  animal  escapes  without 
"  an  object;  he  has  no  memory,  and  strikes  repeatedly 
"  affainst  the  same  obstacle ;  but  this  at  most  proves  only 
''  that  such  an  animal  is,  to  use  Flourens'  own  expression,  in 
''  a  state  of  sleep.  He  acts  like  a  man  asleep.  But  we  cannot 
'*  believe  that  a  man,  who  in  sleeping  accommodates  and 
*'  changes  his  position,  is  altogether  without  sensation,  merely 
'^  because  he  has  no  recollection  of  having  had  any ;  there- 
fore," continues  Cuvier,  ^*  we  would  confine  ourselves  to 
saying  that  these  lobes  are  the  only  receptacle  where  the  sen- 
sations of  sight  and  hearing  can  be  perfected  and  become  per- 
ceptible to  the  animal ;  and  if  we  wished  to  add  to  this,  we 
'^  would  sa^  that  it  t^  there  also  where  all  sensations  take  a  dis^ 
tinct  form  and  leave  traces  and  lasting  recollections;  that  they 
are,  in  one  word,  the  seat  of  memory,  a  property  by  which 
they  furnish  the  animal  with  the  materials  of  judgment.  This 
'^  conclusion,"  he  adds,  "  becomes  the  more  probable,  that,  be- 
''  sides  its  beinff  supported  by  the  structure  of  these  lobes,  and 
**  their  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  system,  comparative 
"  anatomy  affords  another  confirmation  of  its  truth,  in  the  con- 
^'  stant  relation  which  the  size  of  these  lobes  bears  to  the  intelli- 
"  gence  of  the  animal."  • 

» 

In  support  of  the  third  point,  or  that  which  regards  the 
cerebellum  as  the  "  regulator  of  motion,"  Flourens  states 
such  observations  as  the  following.  On  removing  the  first 
layers  of  the  cerebellum  in  the  pigeon  or  guinearpig  for  in- 
stance, weakness  and  hesitation  in  walking  are  produced. 
When  the  middle  layers  are  cut  out,  the  animal  staggers 
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much,  but  liears  and  sees  perfectly,  and  does  not  express 
pain.  When  the  whole  cerebellum  is  removed,  an  inability 
to  fly,  walk,  or  run,  takes  place,  and  the  animal  lies  down. 
Whence  he  infers  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  by  which 
all  the  locomotive  actions  are  regulated. 

The  peculiar  nature  and  results  of  these  experiments, 
which  are  really  interesting,  in  so  far  as  the  mere  quaiiiies 
OT  properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  nervous  matter  are 
concerned,  have,  we  conceive,  led  to  very  exaggerated  ex- 
pectations, of  what  may  be  ultimately  accomplished  by  fol- 
lowing out  this  mode  of  inquiry  in  our  attempts  to  ascertain 
the  functions  performed  by  different  portions  of  the  brain. 
The  sjrmpathies  between  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  are  so  numerous  and  so  intricate,  that  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  determine  between  the  effects  which  are  the  ne- 
cessary consequences  of  a  particular  injury,  and  those  which 
result  from  sympathy.  If  we  add  to  these  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  impossibility  of  deciding  how  much  of  the 
effect  is  attributable  to  the  shock  given  to  the  whole  animal 
system  by  the  very  severe  wounds  of  other  parts,  and  how 
much  js  due  to  the  mutilation  of  the  brain  itself,  our  hopes 
of  success  will  be  very  moderate.  And  while  we  know  so 
little  of  the  functions  of  the  primitive  mental  faculties,  as 
still  to  be  disputing  about  their  number  and  luUure^  it 
seems  to  us  little  short  of  absurd  to  expect  to  discover 
which  of  them  has  disappeared.  But  in  thus  plainly  stating 
our  opinion,  we  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  we  are  not 
in  any  degree  biassed  by  the  fear  of  any  Jbcis  being  brought 
to  light  which  shall  be  found  at  variance  with  the  Jacts  ob- 
tained by  the  phrenological  mode  of  investigation.  Nature 
is  ever  the  same,  and  we  know  too  well  how  beautifully 
every  truth  harmonises  with  all  other  truths,  to  fear  any 
such  thing.  Flourens^  opinions  may  be  at  variance  with  Dr 
GalPs  opinionSy  but  the  Jacts  of  both  must  ever  be  con- 
nstent. 

Of  the  three  propositions  which   Flourens  attempts  to 
establish,  the  two  first  rest  upon  a  much  firmer  foundation 
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tban  the  last,  and  they  are  ao  much  in  harmony  with  pie* 

viously  kaownjbcis^  and  with  many  of  the  ob8ervati<»iB  <tf  the 

phrenolo^sts,  that  we  should  have  satisfied  ourselves  vrith  a 

bare  statement  of  them,  and  left  them  to  be  decided  by 

further  observation,  had  we  not,  to  our  surprise,   seen 

thbm  held  out,  by  a  writer  in  a  very  respectaUe  medical 

journal,  as  utterly  subversive  of  our  science.     This  ein^um. 

stvnoe  eloae  4>blige8  us-  to  enter  into  them  with  mote  detail 

thaU'  we  would  otherwke  have  thought  necessary.  -  » 

•  ^  Dr  6aU/'  says  the  journalist,  '^  incetued  to  find  his  organs  of 
"  liove,  PhUoprogenitiveness^  and  many  other  propemities  and 
"  noble  faculties,  all  snatched  from  his  hands  to  make  iip  one  poor 
"  paltru  machine,  for  regulating  the  baser  bodily  'motions,  and 
''  another  equally  contemptible  for  conveying  to  the  mind  the 
*^  impressions  of  sense,  has  vehemently  resisted  such  an  appropri- 
''  ation^  and  endeavoured  to  obstruct  his  adversaries'  progress." 

After  stating  that  Dr  Gall  repeated  Flourens^  experiments 

on  the  cerebellum,  and  obtained  from  them  different  results, 

it  is  added,  that  <'  he,  Dr  6.,  should  not  venture  to  uphold 

•*  his  few,  meagre,  imperfect,  and  most  prejudiced  experiments, 
**  befofe  the  cdreful  and  varied  researches  of  Flourens  and  Ro« 
*^  lando,  and  still  more  the  deliberate  approval  of  the  illustrious 
'^  Cuvier,  and  his  no  less  distinguished  coadjutors ;"  and  the 
Journalist  thinks  ^  it  is  no  small  proof  of  flourens'  accuracy, 
**  that  so  acute  and  captious  a  controversialist  as  Dr  Gall  has  been 
**  reduced  to  such  sorry  subterfuges ;"  and  that  Gall's  objection^ 
''  are  i^ery  odd  ones,  for  such  bl  fanciful  and  reckless  theorist."* 

This  is  mere  critical  slang,  written  in  ignorance  and  read 
with  prejudice,  because  it  is  the  fashion  to  abuse  Dr  Gall. 
No  observer  was  ever  more  grossly  misrepresented.  The 
experiments  performed,  and  the  facts  ob^rved  and  collected 
by  him  from  other  authors,  in  regard  to  the  single  organ  of 
Amativeness,  occupying  190  pages  of  his  octavo  work ;  and 
we  fearlessly  maintain  that  a  more  philosophical  induction 
and  irresistible  demonstration  were  never  offered  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Physiologists.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the 
subject  alone  prevents  us  laying  these  details  before  our 
readers.  The  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  do  not  choose 
to   read  Dr  Gall,   while   they  very  unceremoniously  as- 

*  Edintmigfa  Medical  and  Siugiad  Jonraal  for  January  1824. 
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flume  the  privikge  of  critictniig  hSm  aocordiDg  to-  their 
own  fancies;     It  will  be  our  daty  to  expose  «a<db  conduct 
The  anti-phrenological  zeal,  not  to  say  prqudiee,  of  thid 
opponent,  had  undoubtedly  blunted  the  usual  acuteness  of 
Jiia  intellectual  pereeptioDs  before  he  penned  the  preceding 
«mtenoea.    Flourens^  first  proposition  of  the  <<  irrUaiiUU^ 
^  the  nerv^  spinal  cord,  &c.  and  of  the  nof^irriiabSUjf 
and  absence  of  pain  in  injuries  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
is  not  only  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  phrenological 
doctrines,  but  long  before  Flourens  appeared,  we  had  more 
than  once  heard  Dr  Spurzheim  insist  on  the  importance  of 
attending  to  the  insensibility  of  the  cerebral  substance,  as 
bom  the  absence  of  pain,  it  was  often  suffering  from  disease^ 
where,  even  although  its  mental  functions  were  clearly  do- 
ranged,  no  such  diing  was  suspected;  and  in  his  very  valuable 
work  on  Insanity,  this  circumstance  is  assigned  as  one  of 
die  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  so  much  misconoeption 
as  to  the  real  seat  of  that  disease.     A  angle  quotation, 
which  now  presents  itsdf  on  opening  the  book,  will  -show 
this :— «<  The  hypersthenical  state  of  the  brain,''  says  Dr 

Spurzhehuj  "  is  often  wUhout  pain,  which  easily  leads  the  phy- 
y  sician  into  errors  tvhen  he  forgets  thai  the  brain  is  insensible,  and 
*'  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  nerves  of  the  body.  They 
"  ought,  however,  to  know,  that  fear,  fury,  contempt,  and  other 
"  disagreeable  affections,  are  to  the  6raoi  what  pain  is  to  the 
**  nerves^    But  farther,  the  mere  fisict  of  the  brain  being  trri^ 

o&fe,  or  not  irritable,  throws  no  light  upon  the  nature  of  the 
functions  which  it  performs.  When  we  merely  know,  for 
instance,  that  a  muscle,  when  cut  or  injured,  does  or  does 
not  feel  pain,  we  are  still  very  far  from  knowing  what  func- 
tion it  performs.  In  the  same  way,  when  we  wish  to  dis- 
cover  the  functions  of  the  brain,  it  is  no  very  great  step 
merely  to  know  that  it  may  be  cut  without  causing  pain ;  for 
this  fact  of  itself  can  furnish  no  argument  either  for  or 
against  any  theory  of  its  functions  which  may  be  afterwards 
brought  forward.  Neither  is  the  Journalist  more  happy  in 
his  witty  description  of  the  snatching  from  Dr  Gall's  hands 

*  SpQTzhehn,  nir  la  folle,  p.  315. 
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of  the  prgons  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  and  numy  other  pro- 
pensities and  noble. JacuUieSf  to  make  up  a  ^*  contemptible 
**  machine  for  conveying  to  the  mind  the  impressions  of 
<<  sense.'*^  For  be  it  observed,  that  in  removing  the  whole 
hemispheres  of  the  brain,  we  necessarily  remove  the  or- 
gans of.oS  the  **  propensities  and  noble  faculties,^  with 
(he  exception  of  Amativeness,  and  the  result  is  said  by 
Flourens  to  be  the  loss  of  hearing,  sight,  taste,  and  smell, 
and  also  of  the  wiU.  The  animal  no  longer  moves  of  its  own 
accord,  and  it  runs  its  head  against  obstacles  again  and  again. 
To  the  phrenologist,  who  believes  from  observation,  that  the 
organs  of  the  knowing  faculties,  or  those  which  perceive  the 
presence  qf  external  objects,  and  those  of  all  the  propensities, 
and  among  others,  of  Cautiousness,  which  leads  to  the  avoids 
ing  of  pain  or  danger ;  are  situated  in  different  parts  of 
the  hemispheres,  it  seems  a  very  obvious  and  natural 
result,  that  upon  their  removal  the  animal  should  have 
so  weak  a  perception  of  the  qualities  of  surrounding  ob^ 
jects,  and  should  feel  so  little  of  the  sentiment  of  Cau* 
tiousness,  as  first  to  run  its  head  against  an  obstacle,  as  if 
it  did  not  see  it,  and  then  to  strike  it  again  and  again,  as 
if  it  neither  felt  its  presence,  nor  any  desire  to  avoid  it.  To 
the  phrenologist  it  seems  equally  natural,  that,  when  the  or- 
gans of  Constructiveness  are  thus  destroyed  and  removed, 
the  animal  should  manifest  so  little  inclination  for  construc- 
tion, as  not  to  build  a  nest,  or  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
Our  opponent,  however,  takes  another  view  of  the  matter, 
and  infers,  from  the  animal  not  manifesting  intellect.  Cau- 
tiousness, or  Constructiveness,  after  the  organs  of  these  fon 
ctdties  are  destroyed,  that  the  whole  hemisphere  (including 
these  organs)  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  contemptible  ma- 
chine, for  conveying  to  the  mind  the  impressions  of  sense, 
and  that  they  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  functions 
which  the  phrenologists  have  ascertained  to  belong  to  them ; 
and  he  infers  from  the  function  disappearing  with  the  or- 
gan, that  the  latter  cannot  possibly  be  the  instrument 
of  the  former !    The  phrenologists,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
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pose,  that  the  HmnUatteoM  disappearance  of  an  organ  and 
faculty,  if  it  does  not  establish,  is  at  least  consistent  zvithy, 
the  idea  of  their,  being  connected  with  each  other.  Nay, 
they  even  go  farther,  and  say,  that  if  a  function  remains 
active  after  an  organ  is  destroyed,  the  two  cannot  be  depen- 
dent on  each  other.  As,  therefore,  notwithstanding  all  our 
endeavours,  we  can  really  see  nothing  in  Flourens^  two  first 
propositions  which  is  at  variance  with  our  previous  belief^ 
we  pass  on  to 

The  third  proposition,  or  that  which  regards  the  cerebellum 
as  the  regulator  of  motion.    It  is  stated  that  Dr  Gall  repeated 
these  experiments,  but  with  different  results ;  but  he,  we  are 
told,  is  not  to  be  listened  to,  for  reasons  already  mentioned ; 
let  us  ask  Cuvier  and  his  illustrious  associates,  continues  the 
journalist,  whether  the  organ  of  Amativeness  has  not  been 
snatched  from  Gall's  unwilling  hand  ?    We  shall  call  upon 
these  gentlemen  by-and-bye,  but  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  we 
are  willing  to  begin  with  the  journalist  himself.     In  a  kind 
of  summing  up,  in  which  he  had  his  eye  fixed,  not  upon  Dr 
Gall,  but  upon  the  question  itself,  this  gentleman  justly  ob- 
serves, *^  that  on  a  subject  of  so  much  nicety  and  intricacy, 
the  medical  world  will  naturally  receive,  not  zvifftout  much 
warmess  and  hesitation^  doctrines  so  precise,  so  important^ 
^<  and  so  unexpected  ,*^  and  in  another  place,  he  speaks  of 
the  difficulty  of  determining  by  what  causes  the  phenomena 
are  actually  produced,  as  the  sympathetic  connexion  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  nervous  system  is  so  clqse  and  intricate, 
that  one  part  cannot  be  injured  without  a  shock  being  com- 
municated  to  the  rest.     Next,  turning  to  Cuvier,  we  find 
his  ^*  deliberate  approval"*^  to  be  as  follows :  after  stating 
that  he  recollects  no  other  physiologist  who  has  made  known 
any  such  results  as  those  already  mentioned,  he  continues : 

The  experiments  upon  the  cerebella  of  quadrupeds^  and  espe- 
cially of  adults,  are  very  difiicultj  on  account  ojthe  thick  osseous 
parts  which  must  he  removed,  and  the  great  vessels  which  must  be 
opened.  Besides,  most  experimenters  operated  according  tosomepre^ 
*'  vious  theory,  and  saw  a  little  too  clearly  what  th^  wished  to  see; 
"  and  certainly  no  one  before  this  ever  thought  of  the  cerebellum 
"  being  the  regulator  of  motion    This  discovery/  if  experiments 
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**  repeaied  mA  mry  p9uible  pncandioi^  fra$€  fir  reali^,  wiA 
d9gr&^  honaiM'.to  theycun^  clserver  whose  laboura  me  are  (kwdys-^ 
ing"  ^  But  as  this  deliberate  approval  still  leaves  the  matter 

in  doubt,'  let  us  inquire  at  another  eminent  physiologist,  who 
has  repeaJted  {he  experiment  with  every  possible  precaution, 
viz.  Majendie.  In  his  Journal  de  Physiologie,  he  first 
notices  the  extreme  difficulty  of  making  a  conclusive  experi- 
ment on  the  cerebellum,  and  then  remarks,  that  he  could 
only  observe  that  severe  injury  of  that  organ  took  Away  the 
power  of  advancing,  and  excited  a  conetani  tendency  to  wdBc^ 
rwij  or  smm  backwards.  But  if  this  result  is  sufficient  to 
entitle  us  to  erect  the  cerebellum  into  a  regulator  of  motion, 
then  must  we  erect  the  thalami  optici  and  corpora  striata 
into  assistant  regulators ;  for,  in  a  subsequent  number  of  his 
joomal,  Majendie  states,  that  a  particular  lesion  of  these 
bodies' produces  an  irresistible  tendency  to  runjbrwards.  In 
short,  for  any  thing  yet  published  to  the  contrary,  the  func- 
tion which  the  phrenologists  ascribe  to  the  cerebellum  stands 
as  firm  and  unshaken  as  ever.  In  common  with  other  ob- 
servers, we  are  perfectly  aware  how  much  the  energy  and 
activity  of  the  propennty  of  Amativeness  influences  the  de- 
velopment of  the  muscular  system ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  say,  that  one  circumstance  is 
iSIU  oamse  cfi  and  to  say,  that  it  has  an  effect  upon^  another ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  we  know  that  the  other  systems 
participate  in  this  influence  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as 
much  as  the  muscular.  In  the  cases  of  castrati,  the  osseous, 
nervous,  and  vascular  systems,  sustain  as  great  a  check,  and 
remain  as  feebly  developed  as  the  muscles.  It  is  no  proof, 
therefore,  of  the  cerebellum  being  the  regulator  of  motion, 
and  not  the  organ  of  Amativeness,  to  say,  that  when  it  is 
injured,  muscular  weakness  is  induced,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
knidst  of  the  pain,  violence,  and  disturbance  caused  by  the 
inffiction  of  serious  and  deadly  wounds.  We  suspect  that  it 
will  be  long  before  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  will  supply 
any  evidence  calculated  to  weigh  at  all  against  the  innumer- 
able facts  observed  by  the  phrenologists,  under  all  the  dis- 
vantages  which  they  possess.     The  organ  in  question  is  one 
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of  large  size  and  eaaly  observecL  Its  fonedoD  doea  not 
manifest  itself  with  Yigoinr  dU  paberty,  when  Ae  organ  via. 
Uy  increases  in  size.  Its  diseases,  and  wounds  produce 
sfmptoms  precisely  such  as  we  should  expect  from  the  func^ 
tion  assigned  to  it,  while  muscular  modon  remains  undis^ 
turbed ;  and  it  is  impossible,  in  the  face  of  such  evidence,  to 
believe  it  to  be  any  thing  else  than  the  organ  of  Amative* 
ncss. 


ARTICLE  VIIL 

PHRENOLOGY  AND  MR  OWEN. 

• 

Oi7E  readers  will  recollect,  that  in  our  last  Number  we  laid 
before  them  an  Analyns  of  Mr  Owen^s  New  Views  of  So- 
ciety, in  whidi  we  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  what  re» 
spects  they  were  consistent  with,  and  in  what  they  diftied 
from  the  views  of  human  nature  afforded  by  Phrenology. 
In  preparing  that  analysis,  every  precaution  that  could  be 
thought  of  was  taken  to  ensure  a  fair  and  accurate  states 
ment  of  the  nature  of  Mr  Owen^s  doctrines.  With  this 
view,  as  stated  at  p.  218,  the  manuscript  was  submit- 
ted to  the  revision  of  one  of  Mr  Owen'^s  most  intelligent 
and  most  devoted  disciples,  who  was  requested  to  make 
corrections  in  the  shape  of  notes,  wherever  an  erroneous 
statement  was  to  be  found.  After  this  request  was  obliging- 
ly complied  with,  the  paper  was  read  to  the  Phrenological 
Society  in  the  presence  of  that  gentleman  and  several  other 
Owenites.  The  corrective  notes  were  read  along  with  the 
text,  and  all  present  were  requested  to  make  any  observa^ 
tions  that  occurred  to  them,  but  nothing  was  said.  After 
bring  printed,  a  proof  was  sent  to  the  same  gentleman,  and 
at  his  suggestion  some  slight  alterations  were  again  made ; 
and,  last  of  aU,  the  three  concluding  pages  were  sent  in 
pKoof  to  Mr  Owen  himself,  and  his  notes  to  them  were  also 
added.  The  author  of  the  article  had  previously  perused 
with  attention  Mr  Owen's  printed  works ;  he  had  heard  that 
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gentleman  publicly  expound  his  system,  and  he  had  frequently 
conversed  with  him  in  private  on  the  subject,  and  therefore, 
when  he  gave  a  plain  statement  of  his  impressions  of  what 
the  new  views  really  were,  derived  from  such  authentic 
sources,  and  corrected  with  so  much  care,  and  even  scrupu- 
losity, it  will  easily  be  credited  that  he  did  not  contemplate 
the  po«nbility  of  their  justly  ^ving  rise  to  such  a  mani* 
festo  on  the  part  of  Mr  Owen  as  the  following,  inserted  in 
the  Edinburgh  Advertiser  of  Sd  March,  1824,  and  in  most 
of  the  newspapers  about  that  time. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Advebtisek. 

"  SiB^-— I  have  just  received  the  second  Number  of  the 
*'  Phrenological  Journal^  in  which  is  given  what  is  called  '  A 
''  *  Phrenological  Analysis  of  Mr  Owen's  New  Views  of  So- 
*' '  ciety.' 
''  Where  the  writer  of  that  article  found  this  new  view  of  b(^ 
ciety  I  know"  not ;  certainly  not  in  any  of  my  writings ;  for 
''  in  its  most  essential  principles  and  practical  details  it  bears 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  plan  which  I  recommend. 
"  And  I  solemnly  protest  against  such  a  compound  of  foUy, 
absurdity,  and  immof*aUty,  heins  given  to  the  world  for  a  system, 
'^  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  improve  the  moral  and  intellec- 
"  tual  powersj  and  to  increase  the  happiness  of  man ;  not  by 
these  wild  and  imaginary  flights  of  fancy,  but  by  weU-devised, 
judicious,  practical  measures,  founded  on  a  correct  knowledge 
"  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  upon  the  experience  of  his  past  his- 
**  tonr.  (Signea)  ''  Robbbt  Owbm. 

"  Nen>  Lanark,  26<A  February,  1824." 

Now  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr  Owen  has  been 

rather  hasty  in  criticising  in  such  terms  what  was  honesthf 

meant  as  a  fair  expoai  of  his  peculiar  views.    For,  in  the^r^^ 

place,  this  *^  compownd  ofJxMy^  absurdity,  and  immoraUfyy^, 

is  so  very  like  what  his  own  writings  and  conversation  would 

lead  us  to  believe  his  system  to  be,  that  his  very  intelligent 

disciple,  who  had  actually  published  on  the  subject,  and  who 

was   supposed  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  new 

views,  clearly  conceived  them  to  be  fairly  stated  in  the  tea^ 

as  corrected  by  his  notes.     If  therefore  Mr  Owen's  views  are 

of  so  obscure  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  a  ^'  compound  qfJoOy^ 

"  immoralktyy   and  absurdity""    being  substituted   in   thrir 

place,  without  his  own  followers  being  able  to  perceive  the 
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f^hange,  he  ought  to  be  very  gentle  in  his  reproaches  to  men 
of  old  society,  when  they  fail  to  apprehend  his  meaning. 

In  the  second  place.  If  Mr  Owen  had  delayed  bestowing 
on  us  such  a  wholesale  condemnation,  until  he  had  told  in 
what  points  the  representation  of  his  views  is  erroneous,  his 
denunciation  would  have  been  much  more  effectual  and 
philosophical.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
(and  we  have  it  from  pretty  good  authority,)  his  objections 
extend  only  or  chiefly  to  two  statements,  one  regarding  the 
indulgence  of  the  sexual  propensity,  and  the  other  regard* 
iag  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause,  on  neither 
of  which,  he  says,  has  he  ever  fully  explained  himself.  But 
even  granting  that  our  statements  on  these  points  do  not 
contain  Mr  Owen'^s  ideas,  it  must  be  observed,  that  this 
does  not  in  any  degree  weaken  our  argument;  for  his 
opinions  4m  these  topics  form  a  mere  fractional  part  of  his 
system,  or  rather  they  form  no'  part  of  it  at  all,  as  they 
have  no  necessary  connexion  with  hb  principles.  Indeed, 
the  very  circumstance  of  his  never  having  explained  himself 
on  them^  while  he  has  been  so  long  and  so  zealously  dis- 
seminating all  his  other  views,  affords  a  demonstrative  proof 
of  the  justice  of  this  inference. 

Mr  Owen,  therefore,  in  inviting  us  to  publish  a  contra- 
diction of  our  statements  in  regaxA  to  the  New  Views,  n^A- 
<hU  previously  convincing  us  by  evidence  that  we  have  really 
misapprehended  and  misrepresented  him,  seems  to  forget  an 
important  tenet  in  his  own  creed,  viz.  that  our  belief  is 
XOT  IK  ODR  OWN  POWER,  and  that,  constituted  as  we  are, 
we  must  yield  faith  to  the  stronger  evidence ;  and  as  all 
that  evidence  forces  us  to  believe  that  we  have  not  done 
Mr  Owen  injustice,  we  cannot  recant  until  he  operate  a 
change  in  our  perceptions.  To  give  him,  however,  every 
facility  of  doing  so,  we  offered  to  insert  a  short  refutation 
from  himself  if  he  chose  to  take  up,  and  confine  himself  to 
our  facts  and  arguments.  To  this  proposal  he  has  agreed ; 
but  we  suppose,  from  the  pressure  of  other  avocations,  he 
has  not  yet  found  time  to  favour  us  with  any  remarks.    In 

Vol.  I.— No  III.  2  h 
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the  meantime^  justioe  to  ourselves  demanded  that  we  should 
take  some  notice  of  his  widely^rculated  letter. 


ARTICLE  X. 


PHRENOLOGICAL  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  VOCAL  ILLUSIONS 
COMMONLY  CALLED  VENTRILOQUISM. 

If  Phrenology  be  true,  all  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  and 
ititellectual  nature  of  man,  howev^  hitherto  perplexing,  must 
be  made  plain  before  it.  Indeed,  many  of  its  opponents  al- 
ready admit,  that  it  affords  at  least  a  suffkieni  explanati<m 
of  phenomena  which  have  been  given  up  in  despair,  by 
metaphysicians  of  all  descriptions,  as  inexplicable— acocHtliB^ 
to  the  formula  in  that  behaJf— ^  the  present  state  of  human 
knowledge.  This  mffidency^  however,  supplies  one  of  tke 
Baconian  requisites  for  the  admissibility  of  a  cause.  The 
other,  the  existence,  is  still  disputed;  phrenologists  say  it 
is  demcmstrated,  as  will  be  plain  to  their  antagonists^  wfa^i 
they  condescend  to  do  justice  to  the  evidence. 

The  nature  of  the  singular  art  called,  or  rather  miscalled. 
Ventriloquism,  has  been  variously  viewed  by  philosojdikal 
writers,  both  of  the  present  and  former  times.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  truth  was  undoubtedly  made  by  the  French 
philosophers,  who  investigated  the  subject  in  the  year  1770. 
The  hght  of  Phrenology  enables  us  now  to  oonfium  their 
views,  so  far  as  they  go,  and,  as  we  humbly  think,  to  coni- 
plete  the  demonstration.  A  brief  description  and  history  df 
this  extraordinary  vocal  illusion,  while  it  is  necessary  to  our 
present  purpose,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

Those  who  possess  the  art  have  invariably  the  poww  of 
imitating  with  their  vmce  the  voices  of  other  persons,  the 
cries  of  animals,  and  even  the  sounds  produced  by  the  mo- 
tion and  impulse  of  inanimate  matter.  They  are  always 
perfect  imitators  of  sounds  of  every  variety  and  description ; 
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but  their  most  mysterious  power  is  that  of  deluding  those 
they  address  into  the  persuasion  that  the  sound  comes 
from  a  point  not  only  out  of,  but  at  a  oonsideiable  distance 
from,  Ae  speaker^s  own  person.  The  voice,  in  such  cases, 
haying  always  a  certain  stifled  sound,  as  if  it  oriiginated 
in  the  chest,  and  being  often  uttered  with  the  mouth 
nearly  shut,  at  least  with  very  httle  or  no  movoaient  of 
the  lips,  was  long,  in  ignorance  of  its  true  nature,  referred 
lo  the  stomach  or  belly ;  whence  its  name.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  dear,  however,  that  the  deluded  would  have  esta- 
blished the  stomach  and  belly  as  the  parts  qf  speech^  if  the 
deluders  had  not  themselves  directed  them  there ;  and  this 
leada  us  lo  a  brief  stat^nent  of  what  is  known  historically  of 
this  art.  It  seems  to  have  been  much  more  prevalent  in 
ancient  times  than  we  now  find  it  It  is  known  to  have  been 
among  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Jews,  and  the 
Greeks  s  and  these  were  just  the  climates  where  great  flexi* 
bilily  in  the  organs  of  speech,  being  joined  with  the  requisite 
mental  powers,  we  should  have  expected  to  have  found 
it  Scripture  makes  many  references  to  the  magicians,  the 
tdzards,  the  charaners,  and  ihoie  that  have  ^fimUKar  api^ 
rUs;  and  the  profound  Selden  saw  reason  to  translate 
the  Hebrew  06-^luraI,  Obdhy  (generally  translated  Py«- 
thon,  or  magician),  by  Demon  or  Spirit,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  dwell  in  the  belly,  and  speak  within  the  possessed 
without  their  exercising  their  own  organs  of  speech.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Septuagint  translates  Ob  by  the  Greek 
word  engastrimuOioa^  and  the  Vulgate  by  vefUrUoquus^ 
both  words  signifying  the  same  thing,  namely,  speaking  with, 
or  at  least  from,  the  belly.  This  was  too  valuable  a  deception 
not  to  be  practised  by  the  cunning  deluders  of  the  supersti- 
tious ancients,  and  it  became  so  common  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  divination  called  gastromancy,  where  the  diviner  answered 
without  q»pearing  to  move  his  lips,  so  that  the  listener  be- 
lieved he  heard  an  aerial  voice.  There  has  been  much  con- 
troversy, even  among  divines,  as  to  the  reality  of  the  ghost  of 
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Samuel.  Eustathius,  Archbishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  fourth 
century,  composed  a  treatise  in  Greek,  to  prove  that  the 
supposed  evocation  of  Samuel  was  the  deception  of  a  de- 
mon, of  which  the  Witch  of  Endor  was  possessed.  This  is, 
in  truth,  a  treatise  on  engastrimism,  according  to  the  notions 
then  entertained  of  it ;  for  the  Archbishop  has  no  idea  that 
the  art  was  not  preternatural.  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  that 
Saul  saw  Samuel,  the  word  perceived  being  more  properly 
understood^  as  he  takes  hiis  information  from  the  woman  with 
regard  to  what  did  appear j  and  is  prostrate  on  the  earth 
when  Samuel  speaks.*  Now,  ventriloquism  in  the  woman 
has  been  supposed  all  that  was  required.  The  Septuag^nt  calls 
her  engasirimuihon ;  and  Selden  expressly  says,  that  in  the 
original,  this  woman  spoke  by  means  of  0&,  or  a  demon, 
which  word  is,  in  other  places  of  the  Old  Testament,  trans- 
lated ventriloquus.  The  opinion  is  common,  that  the  Py- 
thian responses  were  deUvered  by  the  same  vocal  illunons ; 
and  in  die  Vulgate,  the  Witch  of  Endor  herself  is  said 
habere  pythonem. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  the  same  art  prevailed ; 
and  St  Chrysostom  and  CEcumenius  both  make  mention  of 
diviners  who  were  called  Engastrifnandri.  There  is  no 
reason  to  beUeve  that  so  imposing  and  profitable  an  engine 
to  move  a  rude  people  was  unknown  to  the  necromancers  and 
enchanters  of  the  dark  ages ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  an 
individual  ventriloquist  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  one  appeared  in  France  of  the  name  of  Louis  Brabant, 
valet  de  chambre  of  Francis  First.  This  man  practised  his 
art  solely  for  purposes  of  swindling.  It  is  related  of  him, 
that  bang  denied  the  hand  of  a  young  woman  of  fortune 
and  station  much  above  his  own,  by  her  father,  he  renewed 
his  addresses  after  the  father's  deadi,  and  when  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  lady  and  her  mother,  imitated  the  deceased^s 
voice,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  ceiling  of  the  apart- 


*  1  Sam  xxviii.  7)  8. 
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ment ;  with  cries  and  groans  he  imputed  his  aggravated  tor- 
tures in  purgatory,  to  his  refusal  of  his  daughter  to  Louis 
Brabant,  and  conjured  her,  '^  if  e^er  she  did  her  poor  father 
^'  love,^  to  marry  the  said  Louis  forthwith ;  which,  in  suita- 
ble horror,  consternation,  and  filial  piety,  she  did.  The 
swindling  bridegroom  succeeded,  at  the  same  time,  in  enrich- 
ing himself,  so  as  to  meet  his  bride^s  fortune.  He  frighten- 
ed a  rich  old  usurer  out  of  ten  thousand  crowns,  by  a  well- 
Umed  intimation,  en  ventriloquey  of  what  awaited  him  in 
purgatory,  with  a  distinct  expoAtion  of  the  only  method  of 
averting  the  otherwise  certain  doom.  This  accomplished 
person,  we  may  presume,  did  much  business  on  a  smaller 
tscale,  besides  these  two  great  coups  du  maitre, 

A  century  after  this  period,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  appearance  of  another  or  other  ventriloquists,  the  first 
modem  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  write  upon 
the  subject ;  and  Allazzi,  an  Italian,  in  1629,  published  a 
work  entitled  Leonis  AUa&i  de  Engastrimyiho  Syntagma. 
Allazzi, .  in  the  same  work,  translated  the  Greek  treatise  of 
Eustathius  into  Latin ;  but  his  own  treatise,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Archbishop,  is  confined  to  the  question  of  the  evoca- 
tion of  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  on  which  controversy  the  works 
are  erudite  and  argumentative. 

Conrad  Amman,  a  Dutch  doctor  in  medicine,  had  ob- 
served the  ventriloquists  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  published  a  Latin  treatise  at  Amsterdam  in  1700, 
to  explode  the  old  notion,  current^  it  would  appear,  till 
then,  that  Engastrimism  is  a  demon  in  the  belly.  Hi9  ob- 
servations seem  chiefly  to  have  been  made  on  an  old  woman 
at  Amsterdam,  who  possessed  the  talent  of  ventriloquism. 
His  theory  was,  that  the  effect  was  produced  by  a  sort  of 
swallowing  of  the  words,  or  forcing  them  to  retrograde  as  it 
were  by  the  tracheal  artery ; — by  speaking  during  inspiration 
of  the  breath,  and  not,  as  in  ordinary  speech,  during  expinu 
tkm. — '^  Quidquid  hactenus,^  says  Conrad  Amman,  ^^  de 

voce  et  loquela  dixi^  de  quoddiana  ilia  et  vulgari  accipi  velim, 
quas  fit  expirando ;  est  enim  adhuc  modus  eam  per  inapira' 
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tionem  fonnandi^  qui  non  cuivis  datua  est,  et  quam  aliquotiea  in 
Gaatrimythis  qmbusdam  admiratus  sum:  et  Amstadedami 
''  olim  vetulam  quondam  audivi  utroqe  modo  loquentem^  aibique 
"  ad  qiueaita  quaai  inspirando  respondentem ;  ut  earn  cum  viio, 
"  duos  ad  minimum  passus  ab  ea  remoto  coUoqui  dejaraasem ; 
''  vocem  enim^  inter  inspirandum  absorptam  e  lon^inquo  venire 
'^  credebam.  Muliercuia  haec  Pyihiam  agere  facue  potuisset," 
Arc.     , 

Nothing  farther  appears  on  the  nature  or  history  of  ven- 
triloquism till  the  year  1778^  when  a  work  appeared  on  the 
subject  by  M.  de  la  Chapelle,  Censeur  Rofftd  at  Paris^  and 
a  member  of  several  learned  bodies,  besides  the  Royal  So^ 
ciety  of  London.  This,  although  a  greatly  over-learned 
work,  with  a  prodigious  display  of  irrelevant  erudition,  ff^es 
a  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  ventriloquism,  which  was 
confirmed  by  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sctences  at 
Paris,  and  ultimately  by  the  whole  Academy.  We  have 
the  more  confidence  in  the  theory,  that  it  is  demonstrated  to 
be  true,  so  far  as  it  goes,  by  what  we  hold  to  be  the  surest 
of  all  test&— by  Phrenology.  The  existing  ventriloquists 
of  M.  de  la  Chapelle^s  time  were  two :— «  Baron  Moigen, 
in  the  household  of  Prince  Lichtenstein,  at  ViemiE ;  and  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Saint  Gille,  a  grocer  at  St  6ermain-en- 
Laye,  near  Paris.  Both  these  ventriloquists  were  communi- 
cative, made  no  secret  of  their  art,  and  contributed  de- 
scriptions of  their  own  experiences,  to  forward  the  inquiry 
which  seems,  in  that  time  of  profound  peace,  to  have  made 
some  noise  in  France. 

Barcxi  Mengen  ridiculed  the  old  prejudice,  that  ventrilo- 
quists speak  from,  much  less  with,  the  stomach  and  belly; 
and  made  no  pretence  to  any  other  aid  than  that  of  the 
common  organs  of  speech.  The  Barony's  account  of  himself 
is  in  substance  this : — That  he  owed  his  art  to  a  passion^ 
which  showed  itself  in  him  at  a  very  early  age,  to  counterfeit 
the  cries  of  animals  and  the  voices  of  persons ;  and  he  soon 
found,  that  he  had  the  power  of  iwdtaHnff  sounds  in  such  a 
waj/,  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  coming  from  points 
different  from  his  own  mouth.  That  his  organs  gained  flexi- 
bility by  use,  so  as  to  be  able  to  sustain  a  long  illusion. 
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For  the  sake  of  amuang  his  friends,  he  made  a  small  figure 

or  doll,  with  a  contrivance  with  which,  by  inserting  his  hand 

Under  the  dress,  he  could  occasion  appropriate  motion  of  the 

lips.     With  this  figure,  from  which  he  could  make  his  voice 

to  appear  to  come,  he  carried  on  droll  and  often  highly-sa* 

tirical  conversations.     His  own  words,  describing  the  kind 

of  vocal  exertion  he  made,  are  as  follows :— -^^  I  press  my 

''  tongue  strongly  against  my  teeth  and  left  cheeky  and  the  voice; 
"  which  appears  articulated  by  the  mouth  of  the  figure,  is  form- 
'^  ed  in  reality  between  the  teeth  and  left  cheek  of  my  own. 
^'  For  this  I  use  the  precaution  to  hold  in  reserve  in  the  wind- 
pipe (le  gosier*)  a  sufficient  portion  of  air,  either  to  sing  ot 
speak^  without  the  stomach  or  belly  giving  any  assistance ; 
and  it  is  solely  with  that  portion  of  air  in  reserve,  moderated, 
'*  retained,  and  suffered  to  escape  with  effort,  that  I  produce  the 
''  voice  which  I  wish  to  make  heard.  Add  to  that  a  quality  in 
**  my  tongue  extremely  subtile  and  rarely  possessed,  by  means  of 
*'  which  I  articulate  all  syllables  and  words,  (either  singing  or 
'*  speaking,)  without  in  the  least  moving  the  lips ;  and  ti£ing 
*'  great  care  to  retain  to  the  end  of  each  period,  phrase,  or  sen- 
"  tence,  the  air  which  comes  from  the  lungs  for  the  renewing  of 
"  my  respiration,  mkick  requires  a  very  good  chest" 

M.  Saint  GKlle  was  more  at  hand,  and  was  often  visited 
and  experimented  upon  by  M.  de  la  Chapelle.  In  their  first 
interview,  the  ventriloquist  surprised  and  rather  alarmed  the 
philosopher,  by  producing  a  distinct  cry  of  ^^  M.  de  la  Cha^ 
<'  pelle  !^  as  if  from  the  roof  of  a  neighbouring  house.  On 
farther  acquaintance,  M .  de  la  ChapcUe  accompanied  Saint 
Gille  on  occasions  of  many  amusing  and  perfectly  innocent  ap- 
plications of  his  art  On  one  of  these,  he  addressed  many  indi- 
viduals of  rank,  of  both  sexes,  to  their  great  consternation,  as 
they  sat  on  the  grass,  at  a  fete  champetre,  with  many  witty 
personal  remarks,  for  which  he  had  been  previously  prepar- 
ed—the effect  may  easily  be  conceived.  On  another,  he  im- 
posed incessant  mass-singing  upon  a  fraternity  of  monks 
who  had  been  remiss  in  their  attention  to  the  departed  soul 
of  one  of  their  number.  The  deceased  spoke  as  from  the 
roof  of  the  choir  where  they  were  assembled,  and  uttered 


*  This  i§  physically  impossible ;  and  the  Baron  afterwaids  shows  that  he 
means  the  lungs  or  chest. 
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loud  complaints'and  awful  threatenings  against  the  survivos 
for  their  neglect  of  hun. 

On  some  occasions,  M.  Saint  Gille  put  his  powers  to  good 
uses,  in  mortifying  vanity,  abasing  pride,  disappointing 
avarice,  and  changing  selfish  and  base  purposes.  Several 
very  diverting  instances  of  these  are  detailed  by  M.  de  la 
Chapelle. 

M.  Saint  GiUe  made  no  mystery  of  his  art  mcnre  than 
Baron  Mengen,  and  attributed  all  his  success  to  an  extreme 
desire  and  continued  habit  of  exarcising  his  organs  in  that 
imitaHve  way.  He  gained  the  accomplishment  in  a  very 
short  time— eight  days— «t  Martinique,  by  imitating  ano- 
ther  ventriloquist.  This  circumstance  leads  M.  de  la  Chapelle 
into  the  only  mistake  he  commits, — ^namely,  that  any  one 
that  chooses  may  become  a  ventriloquist  It  is  the  very 
circumstance  which  forces  a  Phrenologist  to  the  opposite 
conclusion. 

The  theory  of  M.  de  la  Chapelle,  as  confirmed  by  the  Aca- 
demy, bin  substance  as  follows :— The  same  sound  varies  in 
its  effect  on  the  ear  according  to  the  distance  or  place  from 
which  it  comes.  But  every  sound,  as  it  reaches  the  ear,  is 
a  sound  that  may  be  imitated.  A  power  of  imitating 
sounds,  which  we  are  all  accustomed  to  refer  to  certain  di». 
tances  and  certain  situations,  is  the  whole  art  of  ventrilo- 
quism. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  by  custom  the  illudon 
lo^t  its  effect  on  M.  de  la  Chapelle,— >he  referring  the  words 
to  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  which  all  others  referred  to  dis- 
tant points.  The  members  of  the  Academy  commissioned  to 
make  the  inqiury  with  M.  de  la  Chapelle,  compare  this  gnu 
dation  of  sound  to  the  imitations  of  distance  in  the  sjrmpho- 
nies  of  the  opera ;  the  distance  being  judged  by  the  first 
sound  heard,  diminishes  in  appearance  as  the  sounds  become 
fainter. 

The  SavanSy  satisfied  that  the  effect  produced  was  tmi- 
tation  of  the  sounds  appropriate  to  certain  distances,  ap- 
{died  themselves  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  organic 
power  which  produced  this  effect,  and  they  referred  it  to  a 
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power  acquired  by  habit  over  the  larynx,  by  which  it  could 
be  readily  shut  and  opened  to  the  required  degree,  with  the 
additional  power,  from  flexibility  of  tongue,  to  articulate 
wiihin  the  mouth,  or  even  in  the  bach  part  of  it  The  con- 
striction and  expaniuon  of  the  larjmx  they  believed  to  be 
▼ery  fatiguing,  and  attended  with  hoarseness  after  a  length- 
ened exertion.  They  observed  that  M.  Saint  Gille  appear- 
ed fatigued  before  the  end  of  his  exhibition,  and  lost  some 
degree  of  his  power  to  create  the  illusion ;  tbat  each  exertion 
was  followed  by  the  irritation  of  a  sl^t  cough ;  and  that, 
when  he  was  enrhumt^  or  (as  we  translate  it  in  Scotland  by 
a  most  convenient  word,)  aMedj  he  had  great  difficulty  of 
speaking  en  ventrUoque.  Hippocrates,  treating  of  a  parti- 
cular ttlment  of  the  throat,  says,  that  those  afPiteted  with  it 
spoke  as  if  they  had  been  Engastrimuthoi.  If,  say  the  re- 
porter, there  be  a  diseased  state  of  thnrnt,  which  produces 
this  eSecty  it  is  easy  to  suppose  the  eflTect  of  the  malady  imi- 
tated, or  the  throat  brought  artificially  into  the  same  state. 

M.  de  la  Chapelle,  and  the  other  academidans,  unite  in 
tiieir  rrfutation  of  Conrad  Amman^s  theory,  that  ventrilo- 
quism is  articulating  during  inspiration  of  the  breath.  This 
mistake  was  repeated  evidently  from  Amman  by  the  Abb^ 
NoUet,  in  bis  Lefons  de  Physique  Experimentale,  1745. 

It  is  adfnitted,  that  a  low  stifled  sound  may  be  produced 
for  a  few  seconds  during  inspiration ;  but  the  high  and  often 
strong  voice  of  the  ventriloquists  can  only  result  from  a  brisk 
expulsion  of  air  from  the  trackea,  by  an  increased  action  of 
the  part.  The  Amsterdam  woman  spoke  high,  but  it  was 
Conrad  that  concluded  she  spoke  during  inspiration.  Be- 
rides,  there  is  no  reply  to  the  objection,  that  inspiration  no 
more  than  speaking  with  the  belly  will  account  for  variations 
and  distances. 

Last  of  all,  it  was  observed  that  Saint  Gille  opened  his 
mouth  and  even  moved  his  lips ;  and  that,  to  conceal  these 
movements,  he  always  turned  away  his  face  when  he  spoke 
en  ventriloque.    When  any  one  stood  in'  front  of  him,  and 
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saw  his  mouth  opened  and  his  lips  moved,  the  Uluuoii,  ia 
their  case,  did  not  take  place.  . 

We  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  occupy  our  readers 
with  detdiling  an  attempt  made  to  explain  the  illusion  of  dis- 
tance in  ventriloquism,  by  supposing  that  the  speaker  avails 
himself  of  artificial  echoes^  to  throw  back  the  sound  to  the 
ear  of  his  hearer.     A  pap^,  maintaining  this  view,  was 
read  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester  by  Mr 
Grouch,  in  1801,  and  is  preserved  in  the  second  part  of  the  fifth 
volume  of  their  Transactions.  There  is  much  scientific  deai;* 
ness  and  justness  of  exposition  in  that  paper  on  the  laws  of 
acoustics,  but  these  laws  are  wofuUy  misapplied  to  ventri- 
loquism.    It  at  once  occurs  to  ask  the  author  of  that  paper 
how  the  ventriloquist  is  to  command  eyen  one  echo  when  he 
wishes  it,«--one  fixed  material  distant  obstacle  to  reflect  the 
v(»ce  P  But  when  he  is  to  modulate  his  voice  gradually  as 
the  sound  is  supposed  to  advance  or  retire,  or  when  he 
shifts  the  voice  from  above  to  below,  and  aU  aromid,  wher^ 
shall  he  command  his  succession  of  echoes,  or  the  chaD^  of 
their  position  ?    Mr  Grouch  saw  the  ventriloquist — ^we  think 
of  the  name  of  Garbutt, — ^who  travelled  to  most  towns  in  this 
island  about  1796.    This  ventriloquist  made  his  voioe  aoem 
to  come  from  the  part  of  the  room  b^nd  the  audience ;  but^ 
if  on  Mr  Gk>uch^s  own  shewing,  sound  will  reach  the  ear  by 
the  shortest  road,  how  did  it  first  pass  the  audience,  and  then 
return  to  them  ?  Garbutt  farther  brought  the  voice,  as  it 
were,  from  under  the  benches  on  which  the  spectators  sat» 
to  whidh  locality  he  first  Hron^  directed  their  att^niion^ 
and  he  occasionally  made  it  appear  to  be  the  voice  of  a  child 
confined  under  a  glass.     Edioes  for  all  these  illusions  are 
evidently  out  of  the  question.     But  how  did  Garbutt  carry 
about  his  echo  with  him,  when  he  alarmed  a  fish«woman  in 
Edinburgh,  by  making  her  own  fish  contradict  a  declaration 
ctf  thdr  freshness  ?  or  when  he  made  a  poor  man  unload  a 
whole  cart  of  hay  to  extricate  a  crying  child,  whose  cries 
were  heard  more  and  more  plainly  as  the  hay  diminished. 
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till  tb^  oondudiBd  with  an  lolly's  lati^^)  when  the  lail  parti- 
cle was  examined  ?  The  notion  of  echo  seems  to  have  been 
hinted  brforct  for  M.  de  la  Chapelle  himself  disproves  it, 
by  an  experiment  made  by  M.  Saint  Gille  in  the  open  park 
of  St  Gennan-en-Laye,  where  he  astomshed  an  Italian  by 
speaking  to  him  from  every  point  of  the  onnpass. 

It  cannot  have  failed  to  strike  the  reader,  that,  as  admitted 
by  the  French  Savans,  a  ventriloquist  must  cheat  the  judgu 
ment  as  well  as  the  ear.  This  is  effectually  done,  as  will 
be  made  more  clearly  to  appear  presently,  by  establishing  a 
localj  from  which  it  is  intended  the  audience  shall  believe 
that  the  vcnce  comes.  Garbutt  had  recourse  to  this  finesse 
in  the  illusions  which  he  performed. 

When  we  mention  Mathews,  we  consider  his  powers  of 
vocal  illusion  as  the  least  of  his  comic  accomplishments ;  but 
it  is  of  great  consequence  for  our  readers  to  keep  in  mind 
that  so  perfect  a  comic  imitator  as  Mathews  does  possess 
to  a  conmderable  degree  that  power  of  imitating  sounds, 
which  is  called  ventriloquism.  Indeed,  we  have  observed, 
that  most  clever  comedians  have  some  degree  of  the  same 
talent. 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  curious  question,  when  means 
equally  unexpected  and  ample  have  come  within  our  own 
reach,  df  verifying  former  tfieories,  and  observing  for  ourselves 
both  cUrectly  and  phrenologically.  This  opportunity  has 
been  afforded  us,  and  indeed  our  attention  has  been  called 
for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  to  the  subject,  by  the  late  ar- 
rival in  Edinburgh  of  the  celebrated  Monaeur  Alexandre,  a 
native  of  Paris,  and  beyond  all  rivalry  the  possessor  of  the 
most  astoniriimg  powers  of  vocal  illusion  which  we  have  either 
beard  or  read  of  This  young  man  has  already,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-five,  exhibited  his  powers  in  almost  every  coun- 
try ci  Europe.  His  vocal  illusions  are  displayed  in  amusing 
comic  pieces,  in  which  he  is  the  sole  actor,  and  which  he  has 
exhibited  in  six  or  dght  differoit  languages.  Nay,  he  per- 
formed one  of  these  in  English  for  six  months,  before  he 
had  learned  the  language,  so  as  to  understand  what  he  was 
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uttering ;'  and  it  is  said  with  very  few  mistakes.  He  ex- 
hibits  testimonials  from  crowned  heads,  princes,  nobles,  and 
savcms  on  the  continent,*  and  from  a  great  number  of 
persons  of  rank  and  literary  and  scientific  eminence  in  Eng* 
land,  (of  which,  besides  performing  150  times  in  London, 
he  visited  most  of  the  great  towns,)  all  bearing  witness  to 
his  astonishing  powers,  and  most  of  them  commending  his 
manners  and  qualifications  as  a  gentleman.  He  brought 
letters  to  many  individuals  in  Edinburgh ;  one  of  which  was 
the  means  of  our  introduction  to  him,  which  has  been  to  us 
so  satisfactory.  M.  Alexandre's  first  exhibition  was  an- 
nounced to  take  place  in  the  Caledonian  Theatre,  to  which 
we  went,  and  watched  as  narrowly  as  we  could  every  thing 
he  did  or  said,  as  he  succeeded  by  his  own  unassisted  exer- 
tions in  engrossing  and  highly  diverting  a  crowded  audience 
for  three  hours.-f" 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  describe  what  we  saw,  as 
minutely  as  we  observed  it  narrowly.  He  performed  a  sort 
of  drama,  the  hero  of  which  is  a  clever  young  rogue,  in  the 
service  of  an  old  physictaking  valetudinarian  and  his  care- 
ful fantastical  wife,  upon  whom  he  perpetrates  all  sorts  of 
misclnevous  tricks,  both  in  revenge  of  his  own  short  com- 
mons, and  in  furtherance  of  a  scheme,  for  which  he  is 
well  paid,  to  unite  the  hands  of  the  only  daughter  to  a  very 
agreeable  young  officer  of  infantry,  quartered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Without  merit  as  a  comedy,  the  incidents  of 
this  piece — some  of  them  very  ludicrous— afforded  him  the 
means  of  exhibiting  every  variety  of  his  vocal  illusion.  He 
represents  the  whole  characters,  male  and  female,  young  and 


•  The  kingpi  of  PnuiU,  Bayaria,  and  Saxony,  Pxinoea  Bludier,  Swavtaen- 
beig,  Metternich,  Wrede,  M.  Ooethe,  Blumenback,  ftc  &e.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  the  aged  Landgravine  of  Hesse  Dannstadt  was  enabled,  by  hanng 
seen  M.  Saint  GiUe  in  Paris,  to  compaze  his  powcn  with  M.  Alexan^'s,  to 
which  last  she  gave  the  decided  preference.    . 

-f-  M.  Alexandre's  success  and  popularity  in  Edinburgh,  he  himself  says« 
has  not  been  exceeded  any  where.  Besides  commanding  oyerfldwing  houses, 
he  has  visited  many  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants,  and  made  the  most 
fiiTounible  impression  on  all  who  have  conversed  with  him,  by  his  agreeable 
appearance,  engaging  manners,  and  liberal  senthnents. 
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oM,  himself;  andhe&idesdisplaymgan  address  and  quickfMess 
which  we  never  saw  exceeded,  he  changes  his  dress  at  least  30 
or  40  times,  .with  a  rapidity  which  appears  almost  preterna- 
tural ;  so  that  the  deception  is  perfect,  that  the  whole  dra^ 
maHs  personam  are  bustling  and  talking  at  the  same  moment.* 
His  change  of  dress  is  not,  however,  more,  complete  than 
his  change  of  manner,  voice,  and  whole  character.  He 
spoke  with  his  own  natural  voice  in  the  valet ;  with  a  deep 
strong  voice  in  the  old  man ;  in  a  whining  and  chattering, 
and  most  affected  voice  in  the  lady ;  with  a  degagd  easy  style 
in  the  dandy  officer ;  and  with  the  softest  tripping  femenin- 
ism  in  the  dandy^s  beloved.  Of  all  these,  he  maintained  the 
character  with  such  judgment  and  effect,  as  to  convince 
us  of  one  truth,  which  our  readers  are  requested  to  mark, 
that  his  histrionic  powers— Ai9  taienis  as  an  actoT'^'Bxe  very 
conaderable.  - 

'  As  it  is  of  great  moment  for  our  phrenological  tests  in 
the  sequel,  to  keep'steadily  in  view  the  power  of  imiiationy 
we  may  here  mention  a  sort  of  interlude,  which  M.  Alex- 
andre performed,  in  which  he  manifested  his  possession  of 
that  talent,  with  the  farther  power  of  concealing  self,  to  a 
degree  of  intensity  which,  till  we  saw  them,  we  could  not  have 
believed  possible.  He  exhibited  the  visages,  voices,  and  man- 
ners of  several  different  nuns  of  a  convent,  where  he  is  sup. 
posed  to  have  served  outside  the  grate.  He  is  first  a  very 
pretty  noviciate  oideavouring  to  sing,  but  covered  with  bash- 
fiilness  and  heigh-hos ! 

'^  Her  pretty  oath  by  yea  and  nay, 

'^  She  could  not,  must  not,  durst  not  play." 


*  M.  Alexandre  told  us,  that  his  attcndanta  who  attixe  him,  bdiind  the 
flcenes,  often  Qzge  him  to  wait  a  reaionaUe  tixae  to  prevent  doubts  of  his  idcn. 
titjr.  He  paid  an  unconscious  compliment  to  the  unsuspidous  British  charac- 
ter, when  he  added,  that  although  on  some  occasions,  on  the  continent,  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  station  a  responsible  public  officer  on  the  stage,  to  vo»cA 
J^  Aim,  he  has  been  delisted  widi  the  absence  of  all  suspicion,  of  which  the 
cordial  manner  of  his  British  spectators  has  given  him  the  most  encouraging 
assurances.  Some  of  the  changes  are  almost  incredible ;  the  old  lady's  long 
train  has  scarcely  disappeared  on  one  side  of  the  stage,  when  ^he  slim  jacketed 
domestic  enters  on  CAe  other^  with  a  frying  •pan  in  his  hand,  to  jiake  an  omelet 
for  his  master. 
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In  an  instant  he  ia  the  angry  abbess  chiding  her 
pupil,  with  a  fSace  as  roiindp  as  flat,  and  as  pitted  as  a  split 
muffin,  and  a  voice  to  suit  Anon  he  rises,  like  a  ghost 
fiom  the  ground^  as  Sister  Beatrice,  with  a  face  double  the 
leagth  of  the  average  of  the  human  eounteoanoeu  Doi^ 
he  site  again,  and  shows  a  face  as  pivteniaturally  broad 
as  the  other  was  long,  just  above  the  level  of  the  taUe^ 
the  said  five  bong  the  index  to  thd  sool  of  ISster  Agnes. 
A  visage  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  man^s  fist  now  peeps 
the  hood  of  sister  Angelina.  The  next  face  is  all 
gone  off  to  the  east,  its  successor  to  the  west,  till  he  con- 
cludes with  Sister  Celestine^s  lamentable  paralitic  deformitT, 
an  exhibition  greatly  too  like  reality  not  to  be  exquisitely 
painful  to  the  spectators,  and  which  we  have  heard  many 
say,  M.  Alexandre  would  gain  credit  for  good  taste  as  well 
as  good  feeling  by  omitting  altogether.  His  other  persoBA* 
tions,  amounting  to  an  absolute  change  of  identity  before 
our  eyes,  are  quite  sufficient  to  establish  him  the  most  won- 
derfiil  personakn-  that  ever  exhibited.* 

M.  Alexandre's  vocal  exhibition  consisted  of  two  very  ob- 
viously distinguishable  parts ; — ^First,  Hb  mere  imitationa, 
or  changes  of  voice  to  suit  the  different  characters  in  which 
he  appeared  on  the  stage ;  in  which  he  meant  no  farther  iL. 
luflton,  and  left  the  audience  to  take  the  personage  in  thor 
sight  lor  the  speaker.  In  this  it  is  obvious  there  was  comic 
imitation,  but  none  of  the  tUosion  more  strictly  called  vea- 
triloquism.     To  this  class  belong  his  imitations  of  — i™*!* 


*  M.  Alexandre  paid  a  Tiait  to  a  diatiiiguiihed  IndiTidiial  of  Sdinbuij^  to 
ddiTer  a  letter  of  introduction.  This  was  put  into  the  gentlevan's  hands  if  s 
young  man  of  very  interesting  aod  genteel  appeazancei  and  with  the  greatest  mo* 
desty.  He  read  it,  and  when  he  looked  up  to  reply,  a  beti^  stood  befove 
him  as  different  in  identity  from  what  he  had  last  looked  upon,  as  an  old 
grim  French  ijuack-doctor  may  be  supposed  to  be  horn  the  first  personage  we 
have  described.  The  gentleman  staxted,  and  with  an  exclamation  of  WMder, 
asked  if  he  could  possibly  be  the  same  person  who  had  two  minutes  befine 
delivered  him  the  letter  l  Our  accomplished  ftiend,  Mr  Joseph,  has  snooeed^ 
ed  admirably  with  two  busts  of  M.  Alexandre,  one  in  each  of  these  dissimilar 
characters,  and  thus  Jixcd  dwm  a  real  instead  of  an  evanesoeQt  proof  of  the 
power  of  personation,  which  is  especially  valuable  to  phrenology. 
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and  inanimate  things,  as  a  plane,  a  screw,  a  saw,  an  omelet 
frying,  &c.  Secondly,  His  ventriloquial  eiTorts.  In  these 
he  produced  the  effect  of  p«*sons  speaking  from  a  distance; 
Irom  the  other  side  of  a  door,  both  shut  and  open ;  from  a 
trunk,  also  alternately  open  and  shut ;  from  a  chimney^top ; 
And  from  a  cellar,  with  gradation  of  the  voice  aa  tlie  persott 
in  the  chimney  and  cellar  ascended  or  descended.  With  hit 
▼entiiloquial  exertions  alone  we  have  to  do  here ;  and  in 
these  the  ilhision  of  confinement,  freedom,  distance,  and 
gradual  approach  and  recession  was  completer  In  M.  Alex* 
andre^s  production  of  these  curious  effects,  we  observed  se- 
veral  particulars : 

1.  His  voice,  to  give  the  illusion  of  distance  or  confine* 
meot,  was  invariably  a  stifled  voice ;  and  in  changing  from 
confinement  to  freedom,  he  dropt  ventriloquism,  and  spoke 
merely  in  character,  as  first  above  distinguished. 

S.  He  never  began  to  speak  en  ventrUoque  without  pre- 
viously  establishing  a  pcnnt,  place,  or  locals  or  at  least  di* 
rection  from  which  the  audience  should  believe  the  voice  to 
come.  This  he  did  in  course  of  the  incidents  of  the 
piece,  so  that  all  impression  of  arrangement  was  prevented, 
and  the  audience  never  dreamed  of  disputing  the  direcHon 
with  the  perfurmer,  but  took  all  that  for  granted,  to  hid 
most  perfect  satisfaction.  He  aided  the  illusion  by  his  ownf 
action  and  attitude,  as  he  spoke  into  a  cellar,  up  a  chimney, 
into  a  trui&  or  press,  or  through  a  door. 

S.  We  never  saw  his  face,  at  least  his  front  face,  when 
speaking  en  venfrUoque ;  but  we  observed  it  always  turn- 
ed towards  us  when  he  spoke  as  the  person  in  our 
sight. 

4.  We  observed,  that  after4us  ventriloquial  exertions,  he 
often  coughed ;  and,  lastly,  he  counterfeited  inimitably  the 
hoarseness  of  a  severe  cold. 

On  returning  from  this  singular  exhibition,  our  own 
conjectures  on  the  subject  of  ventriloquism  were  these  :— 
1.  That  by  the  force  of  uncfommonly  acute  powers  of  per- 
ception,  which  nothing  that  happens  around  him  escapes. 
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whether  visible^  tangible,  or  audible,  (phrenologice  a  large 
endowment  of  all  the  knowing  organs,  particularly  Tune 
and  IndividuaKkfy)  he  has  become  perfect  master  of 
sounds  in  all  their  varieties  and  modifications.  In  this, 
per  ^e,  he  may  have,  and  no  doubt  has,  multitudes  of  rivals. 
S.  Having  got  familiar  with  the  intensities  of  sounds  which 
alight  upon  'the  human  ear,  from  various  distances  and  cer- 
tain places,  he  does  nothing  more  than  imitate  the  sound 
desired,  not  as  it  is  where  uttered,  but  where  heard.  It  is 
in  either  case  an  imitable  sound.  It  would  seem  to  follow^ 
that  the  closer  the  person  to  be  deceived  is  to  the  ventri- 
loquist, the  illusion  must  be  the  more  complete,  sedjoig  that 
the  sound  imitated  is  the  sound  that  strikes  his  own  ear^ 
which,  it  is  obvious,  may  not  suit  the  variously  arranged 
spectators  in  a  large  theatre.  8.  As  the  sound  which  reaches 
our  ears  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  distance  it  has  come ; 
but  as  each  variadon  is  a  specific  imitable  sound,  so  the  ven- 
triloquist has  only — assuredly  it  requires  exqui^te  skill— 
to  vary  his  imitation  progressively,  in  either  direction,  to 
give  the  perfect  illusion  of  advance  and  retreat.  An  ana- 
logy occurred  to  us,  in  which,  if  as  yet  unknown  to  our- 
selves, we  have  eiver  been  anticipated,  we  should  only  have 
the  more  confidence.  Distance  is  artificially  represented 
to  the  eye  on  the  lansdcape-painter'^s  canvass  by  gradual 
diminution,  according  to  the  rules  of  mathematical  per- 
spective, of  the  size  of  the  successive  objects;  and,  ac- 
cording to  those  of  aerial  perspective,  of  the  strength  of 
their  colouring;  from  the  large  and  bold  fore-ground,  to  the 
diminished  distance,  almost  blending  with  the  tints  of  the 
sky.  Now,  M.  Alexandre's  vocal  illusions  are,  as  it  were, 
the  perspecHve  of  sounds,  and  address  to  the  ear  a  grada- 
tion which  we  cannot  help  associating  with  the  successive 
distance  of  the  landscape  whence  they  come.  What  an 
extent  of  country  a  hunting  party  may  be  made  to  traverse 
in  imagination  in  the  theatre,  by  a  skilful  gradation  of  the 
sounds  of  their  bugles,  from  the  fiunt  sound  in  the  distant 
hills,  till  the  boisterous  Nimrods-— their  tunics  of  scarlet-— 
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are  smacking  their  whips  on  the  stage.  As  to  the  directioa 
of  the  sound,  we  conjectured  this  to  be  exclunvely  the 
doing  of  the  imaginations  of  the  audience,  when  a  locality 
was  established.  This  we  put  to  the  test ;  believipg  that 
the  performer  could  do  no  more  than  imitate  distance,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  imitating  direction,  which  has  no  dis- 
tinctive sound ;  as  such,  we  tried  to  reverse,  in  our  own  minds, 
the  direction  of  the  chimney-top  and  the  cellar,  and  we 
foimd  the  identity  of  the  sound  suit  either  place.  It  is  ob- 
vious, when  a  ventriloquist  fairly  alarms  people,  he  may  give 
any  direction  he  pleases  to  his  voice. 

That  this  perspective  of  sound  is  the  essence  of  the  ef- 
fect fnxxluced  we  could  not  doubt ;  of  the  phynology  of  the 
inquiry — ^the  physical  power  by  which  the  effect  is  produced, 
we  were  by  no  means  so  certain.  Organs  of  speech  in 
the  stomach  or  belly  we  at  once  discarded  as  a  barbarous 
absurdity ;  but  we  really  saw  nothing  in  the  imitations  which 
might  not  be  executed  by  a  person  who  possessed  a  great 
power  over  the  movements  of  the  larynx,  directed  by  a 
good  ear,  and  seconded  by  a  very  flexible  tongue. 

We  were  not  disappointed  in  our  hopes  to  obtain  M. 
Alexandre's  own  account  of  his  singular  powers.  He  has 
been  as  liberal  as  Baron  Mengen  and  M.  Siunt  Gille,  and 
has  unfolded  to  us  h}s  own  views  on  the  subject  He  makes 
no  mystery  of  it,  and  he  is  perfectly  safe  in  Ins  openness ; 
for  his  talent  is  so  rare,  and  his  art  so  difficult,  however 
clearly  explained,  that  it  requires  the  cover  of  secrecy  much 
as  the  accomplishment  of  the  man  who  stood  on  his  head  on 
the  cross  of  St  Paul'^s  Cathedral  required  the  protection  of  the 
patent  which  wAs  offered  him,  we  think  by  George  the  First. 

M.  Alexandre  assured  us,-^l.  That  his  voice  does  not 
come  from  his  stomach  or  belly,  in  which,  as  he  said  in 
ridicule,  he  has  neither  tongue  nor  teeth ;  and  against  which 
inelegant  region  he  has  a  sort  of  ill-will,  for  having  occasioned 
the  disgusting  as  well  as  absurd  name  of  ventriloquism  to 
an  art  which  is  merely  vocal  illusion.  He  wished  to  have 
offered  himself  in  England  as  a  pr^sseur  of  vocal  illu- 
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rion ;  but  was  advised  that  John  Bull  loves  the  mairelkds,' 
atid  would  rather  give  his  money  lo  see  a  man  who  can 
speak  with  his  stomach,  than  6ne  who  avowedly  can  only 
speak  with  his  mouth. 

'  S.  That  he  possesses  uncommon  power  and  flexibility  in 
the  organs  of  speech ;  he  can  extend  and  contract  the  larynx 
or  windpipe,  which  has  great  muscular  strength,  so  as  to 
produce  all  the  gradations  from  a  bass  voice  of  great  power 
to  the  shrillest  squeak ;  and  his  tongue  has  a  degree  of  flexi- 
bility and  power  of  change .  of  shape  and  position  in  the 
mouth,  which  enables  him  to  do  any  thing  with  it  he  pleases. 
The  exertion,  he  says,  does  not  exhaust  or  fatigue  him. 

9.  He  is  not  conscious  of  speaking  even  during  expiration, 
certainly  he  does  not  speak  during  inspiraiian  upon  any  oc- 
casion. When  he  speaks  en  vefUriioguey  he  is  not  aware 
that  he  breathes  at  all,  but  se^ms  to  use  a  confined  supply' 
of  air,  which  he  retains  in  his  chest  till  the  period  is  finished, 
when  he  breathes  again.  He  must,  however,  although  un- 
consciously, expend  it  in  expiration  as  he  speaks.  This 
seems  proved  by  what  follows  next 

-  4.  That  he  cannot  ventriloquize  wiih  his  lips  shui, 

5.  That  he  cannot  articulate  the  labial  ocxisonants  M.  B. 
and  P;  without  using  the  Kps.  When  he  uses  these  consonants, 
therefore,  he  turns  away  his  face  from  the  person  he  wishes 
to  deceive.  He  endeavours,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  the 
labials,  and  then  he  can  speak  without  the  slightest  move>» 
ment  of  the  lips,  or  of  any  muscle  of  the  face. 

6.  That  he  makes  no  use  of  echoes  existing,  much  less 
does  he  create  any,  such  a  thing  being  far  beyond  human 
power.  He  scrupulously  avoids  places  where  echoes  already- 
exist,  and  this  is  the  first  thing  he  tries. 

7.  That  he  deceives  the  audience  into  the  belief  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  sound,  entirely  by  previously  fixing  the  direc- 
tion,  and  trusting,  which  he  never  does  in  vain,  to  their  ima- 
gination for  the  rest.  He  says,  when  he  has  fairly  frightened 
people,  which  he  has  often  done,  he  has  no  farther  trouble  ; 
which  way  soever  he  looks,  that  becomes  the  direction  of 
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the  dieaded  toundfl.  He  cmce  horrilBed  a  party  of  viriton  to 
the  embalmed  bodies  of  the  Prince  and  Prineett  of  Ligtoitz,  in 
Silesiay  in  the  vault  in  which  th^  had  lain  280  years.  He 
first  declared  himself  850  years  old,  and  that  he  was  present 
at  the  interment,  and  then  made  the  Prince  and  Princess 
complain  of  want  of  air,  in  ocmsequence  of  an  order  of  the 
magistracy  to  prevent  the  oofiin  bong  opened  to  gratify 
pubUc  curiosity.  The  attendants,  in  consternation,  made  no 
attempt  to  prevent  him  from  opening  the  coffins,  for  which 
service  he  received  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  Prince  and 
Prinoesa  therein  repoong,  and  an  ineonvenient  quantity  of 
holy  water  to  exorcise  him,  as  he  came  out  of  the  vault. 

Last  of  aU,  Mr  Alescandre  declares,  that  he  has  aready  per- 
ception of  the  varieties  of  sound,  according  to  distances,  and 
thateadi  distance  having  its  own  spmfk  sound,  he  imitatbs 
the  sound  as  it  is  when  it  reaches  his  own  ear.  He  has  par«> 
tieularly  studied  this  power  of  graduation,  and  has  repeated- 
ly imitated  a  person^s  voice  who  spoke  at  intervals  as  he  re- 
ceded above  800  yards.  He  has  likewise  sent  a  chimney- 
sweeper up  a  vent,  with  instructions  to  speak  down  every 
few  yards,  and  has  imitated  the  voice  in  its  gradations  so 
exactly,  that  the  persons  in  the  room  could  not  tell  which 
was  his  and  which  the  chimney-sweeper'*s.  On  one  occasion 
in  Vienna,  at  Prince  Mettemich^s  Hotel,  he  hung  a  rope 
from  the  window  of  an  apartment  on  the  third  floor  from  the 
ground,  to  which  a  weight  was  suspended  to  serve  for  a 
man  whom  he  undertook  to  pull  up,  and  with  whom  he 
conversed  every  yard  or  two  as  he  pulled  the  rope,  the  voice 
of  the  man  gradually  getting  plainer,  till  he  was  at  the  win^ 
dow  sill,  when  all  at  once,  M.  Alexandre  allowed  the  rc^  to 
slip,  and  down  went  the  poor  man  with  a  scream,  and  many 
a  groan,  as  he  lay  knocked  to  pieces  on  the  ground.  The 
company  were  terrified,  and  it  required  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  illufldon  to  restore  their  ocHnposure.  We  made  the  remark 
to  him,  that  this  gradation  was  like  perspective  in  painting. 
He  answered,  that  the  same  omnpariscHi  is  engraved  on  a 
medal  which  was  given  him  by  the  Univ^sity  of  Ghent. 
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This  we  have  seen,  but  find  M.  Alexandre  mistaken.    The 
medal  merely  alluding  to  moduJaiian  of  voice.* 

He  gave  no  other  account  of  his  change  of  countenance  in 
the  nuns,  quack  doctor,  &c.  than  that  his  endeavour  was  to 
coMCBAt  HIMSELF,  Eiid  imUotey  or  as  near  as  possible,  be 
another  person.  He  has  often  disguised  hims^  by  this 
means  when  he  wished  not  to  be  known.  Aware  of  the  severe 
trial  to  which  such  exertions  must  put  the  nerves  of  volun- 
tary motion,  and  the  subservient  muscles,  we  asked  him  if 
he  has  no  fears  of  some  permanent  set  in  these  hideous 
forms  ?  He  answered,  that  at  Manchester  he  did  remain 
the  quack  doctor  some  hours  longer  than  he  intended,  having 
walked  in  the  street  disguised  by  that  gainly  personification. 
He  can  remain  voluntarily  for  a  great  length  of  time  so 
metamorphosed ;  and  Mr  Joseph  assures  us,  diat  he  never 
varied  while  his  bust  was  modelling. 

'  Our  phrenological  readers  are  well  able  to  finish  this 
sketch  for  themselves.  Aware  of  the  strong  case  of  imita- 
tion which  is  established  at  every  step  as  we  proceeded, 
aware,  also,  that  to  effect  perfect  imitation  in  the  voice  and 
manner,  nay,  in  the  very  countenance  and  person  of  another, 
has  been  found  by  numerous  cases,  and  no  exceptions,  to  re- 
quire the  agency  of  that  important  power  Skcbetivehess,-!- 
which  enables  all  perfect  actors  (and  imitation  is  only  a 
species  of  acting)  to  copy  what  they  see  and  hear,  but  like- 
wise to  secret  what  they  are  aware  will  spoil  the  illuelion  if 
allowed  to  appear ;  to  exercise  in  perfection  that  art  con- 
sisting in  concealing  art,  which,  as  actors,  they  cannot  do, 
unless  they  conceal  themselves ;— unless,  by  the  exercise 
of  this  power,  they  change  the  tones  of  the  voice,  alter 
the  usual  and  recognised  action  of  every  muscle,  by  theefiects 


*  The  reverse  of  the  medal  is  inscribed  as  follows :— '<  Quod,  sono  Toeis 
<«  teUi  modmlmdo^  sive  hac  natm  dos  ait  sive  aftu,  nodu  :  mttmv^Mm  legibna 
''  aut  itdudit  aat  inludere  videtur.** 

•f  See  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  (vol  i.)  on  the  nature 
and  range  of  the  hadty  of  SiereHvenen.  We  make  reference  to  what  is  writ- 
ten before,  to  satisfy  the  impartial  reader,  that  we  do  not  create  the  combination 
to  suit  the  case  of  31.  Alexandre. 
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of  which  on  the  countenance,  the  shape,  the  movements,  they 
are  identified  as  individuals ; — ^unless,  in  short,  they  sink  their 
own  character  and  very  presence,  and  conjure  up  the, indi- 
vidual to  be  personated.  Who,  for  one  moment,  during  the 
unparalleled  personation  of  the  Nuns,  could  recognise  in 
one  point  the  individual  M.  Alexandre  ? 

This  combination  of  Secredveness  with  Imitation,  then, 
gives  not  only  the  impulse  to  imitate,  which,  for  the  wisest 
purposes,  is  part  of  man^s  nature,  but  the  power  to  person- 
ate ;  not  only  to  copy,  but  for  a  time  to  be  the  original. 
Without  Secretiveness,  M.  Alexandre  might  imitate  the 
quack  doctor,  but  he  would  not  be  the  quack  doctor  dur- 
ing the  exhibition ;  he  would  still  be  M.  Alexandre,  doing 
as  the  quack  doctor  does.  There  are  many  who  possess  the 
power  of  mimickry  to  this  extent,  but  this  is  not  persona* 
Hon. 

The  phrenological  reader  will  at  once  see,  that  a  good 
ventriloquist  must  be  a  perfect  imitator  of  sounds,  and  of  all 
sounds  within  the  compass  of  his  vocal  powers ;  and  must 
possess  a  great  flexibility  of  larynx  and  tongue,  to  execute 
his  imitations ;  and  that  this  is  the  whole  secret  of  that  art, 
which  wag  for  ages  considered  too  wonderful  not  to  be  pre- 
tematujraL 

Our  readers  will  naturally  look  for  some  information  on 
the  actual  cerebral  development  of  M.  Alexandre,  as  con- 
firming or  shaking  our  explanation  of  his  talent.  We  are 
enabled  to  gratify  them,  in  consequence  of  M.  Alexandre's 
having  most  readily  allowed  Mr  Joseph  to  take  a  cast  of  his 
head,  bendes  modelling  the  busts  formerly  mentioned ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  result  more  satisfactory.  To' 
ourselves  it  is  the  more  ddightful,  that  we  inferred  byon- 
HcipaHon  every  prominent  organ,  on  leaving  M.  Alexapdre's 
first  exhibition,  and  stated  our  expectations  of  what  his  head 
would  turn  out,  to  several  friends  who  were  with  us. 

1.  We  expected,  of  course,  that  ImUaiion  and  Secretive- 
ness would  be  large,  if  not  very  large^  especially  the  latter ; 
and  Tunej  for  variation  of  sound,  we  thought  requisite. 
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2.  We  looked  for  the  powers  of  observation  to  be  laige. 
Individuality y  Fontij  S&ie. 

8.  From  the  boldnesifty  energy,  confidenoe,  and  sustained 
character  of  the  whole  most  difficult  exhibition,  we  expected 
CambaHvenesSf  DestrucHvei^Sy  Firmness^  and  Sey^-eskem^ 
all  large. 

4.  From  much  of  his  general  manner,  and  from  his  com- 
plete  conception  of  all  the  affectations  of  Miss  Flirtilla,  We 
anticipated  a  considentble  Ixwe  of  AppttbaHon.  And,  lastly. 
We  Inferred  the  neatness  and  cleverness  c^  his  arrangements 
and  changes  to  his  ConHmcHveness^  added  to  his  mechani- 
cal skill  and  quickness  of  observation. 

The  development  was  some  days  Hfter  taken  by  Mr 
Andrew  Combe,  who  had  not  seen  his  exhibttioin;  and  it 
will  be  seen,  by  a  note  of  it  subjoined,*  how  invariable  natute 
is,  as  unveiled  by  Phrenology.  The  Imitation  and  Secre- 
tiveness  are  not  exceeded  in  Mr  Joseph^s  bust  dP  Mathews, 
or  in  the  cast  of  Clara  Fisher,  in  the  collection  of  the  Phr^ 
nological  Sodety. 

In  the  same  collection  is  deported  the  cast  from  M.  Alex- 
andre's head,  presented  by  Mr  Joseph,  which  all  are  invited 
to  see,  measure,  and  compare;  but  particularly  those  who 
still  compliment  the  good  futh  of  the  Phrenologists,  by  be- 
fieving,  at  least  by  alleging,  that  they  Jlnd  what  sUits  tiieir 
purpose,  in  any  head  whatever. 


•I, 

2. 
'8. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

10. 
11. 
IS. 

la. 

14. 

16. 

16. 
17. 


,  nther  loxgi. 
PhllopTogenitlTeness,  large. 
ConcentntiveneBS,  fiill. 
AdheiiTeneM,  luge, 
^mbatiyenefls,  lather  laige. 
BeitractiTeneas,  laig6. 
CoDstnietiTeDett,  Uigeb 
AcquisitiveneM,  lattfer  large. 
SecKtiTenen,  very  large. 
Self-esteem,  large. 
Love  of  Approbation,  rather  large. 
CatttioaB&csa,'nither  large. 
BoDflToKeQce,  buge. 
Veneration,  fall. 
„        f  modenle  on  Me  lUe, 
"**P^\fiUloiitheaAer. 
IdeaUty,  full. 
Gonadentioaaness,  large. 


18.  Fimmen,  teiy  larg^, 

20.  Form«  large. 

21.  Size,  large. 

22.  We^fat,  large. 

23.  Colouring,  fulL 

24.  LocaUty,  fuU. 

25.  Older,  full. 

26.  Time^  rather  large. 

27.  Number,  rather  large. 

28.  Tnne,  laige. 

29.  Language,  fiilL 

30.  Comparison,  large. 

31.  Ganaality,  ftOL 

32.  Wit,  fiiU 

33.  Imitation,  large. 

34.  Wonder,  fnlL 
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ARTICLE  XL 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  BOCtttlt, 

FROM  ftth  FEB.  1834. 

1824,  Feb.  19.— Notice  of  John  TKurteB. 

(Thif  was  mcntioMd  in  Uut  Number.) 

Mr  Lton  read  a  phrenologkal  exposition  of  the  princ^kiB 
on  which  he  proceeded,  in  inferring  the  natural  digpoflitions 
and  talents  of  lago^  from  a  development  put  into  hi«  hands, 
and  alio  illustratioDs  from  the  character,  as  delineated  by 
Shakspeare,  showing  its  exact  conformity  with  the  sketch,  as 
given  in  our  last  Number^  A  notice  by  Mr  Bttchie,  on  the 
talents  and  cerebral  development  of  Master  Huberd,  was 
alsoreaiL 

JforcA  4.— -Mr  W.  8oott  read  a  {Arenological  essay  on  the 
formation  of  Shakspeare^s  characters  in  general,  and  addi- 
tional remarks  an  Macbed^  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr  B. 
A.  Hoppe  of  Copenhagen,  intimating  a  donation  of  several 
Banish  skulls  to  be  made  by  him.  Mr  M.  N.  Macdonald, 
W.  S.,  and  Mr  W.  'SL  Henderson,  younger  pf  Warristoa, 
were  balloted  for,  and  admitted  ordinary  members. 

Mardi  18.— -Mr  G.  Combe  read  a  phrenological  notice  of 
the  celebrated  juvenile  actor.  Master  G.  F.  Smith.  Sug- 
gestions  on  the  notation  of  cerebral  development,  by  Sir  G. 
S.  Mackensie,  wefe  read,  and  remitted  to  the  council. .  Mr 
R.  Buchanan  read  a  phrenological  analyns  of  SIudcspeare*s 
diaracter  of  OtheDa  The  secretary  e^bited  a  cast  taken 
by  permission  of  iRxifefesor  Jameson,  from  a  skull  said  to  be 
that  of  Greorge  Buchanan,  the  historian,  deposited  in  ib^ 
CdUq^e  Museum.  Hie  also  exhibited  the  skull  of  a  Circas- 
sian j^rl,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr  Wilkie»  surgeop, 
Innerleithan,  and  read  a  letter  from  Mr  Wilkie^  containing 
some  remarks  about  this  skull,  and  another  cme  belcmging  to 
Dr  Monro,  of  a  cast  of  which  the  Society  is  in  possesion. 
He  likewise  exhiUted  a  cast  of  the  head  of  FaUet^  the  mur- 
derer of  James  Mumford,  presented  by  Dr  BlUotson  of 
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London;  and  six  skulls  presented  by  Dr  Forster;  and 
read  an  interesting  letter  from  Monsieur  A.  A.  Boyer  of 
Paris,  announcing  donation  of  skulls. 

April  1.— Mr  Andrew  Combe  read  a  reply  to  objections 
to  Phrenology,  by  Professor  D.  Earl  Asmund  Rudolphi  of 
Berlin.  Mr  R.  Ellis  exhibited  a  new  craniometer,  as  im- 
proved by  himself  and  Mr  William  Gray,  with  which  the 
Society  expressed  themselves  highly  pleased,  and  appointed 
the  instrument  to  be  used  on  all  future  occanons,  when  the 
measurement  of  development  requires  to  be  taken.  Mr 
William  Ellis,  solicitor,  Supreme  Courts,  was  admitted  an 
ordinary  member ;  and  Mr  James  Douglas  Oliver,  rector  of 
the  grammar  school,  Selkirk,  a  corresponding  member. 

^prtflS.— -Mr  Simpscm  read  an  essay  on  the  functions  of  the 
organ  of  weight,  as  the  instinctive  adaptation  of  animal  move^ 
ments  to  the  laws  of  equilibrium.  Mr  Andrew  Combe  read  a 
report  upon  the  cerebral  development  of  John  Pallet,  executed 
for  the'murder  of  James  Mumford.  The  Secretary  read  a  let- 
.ter  from  the  Director  of  the  Bulletin  Universal  des  Sciences 
et  des  Arts,  Paris,  soliciting  periodical  information  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society.  The  Secretary  exhibited  a  cast  of 
the  head  of  Charles  MacEwen,  lately  executed  at  Edinburgh 
for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  presented  by  Dr  Monro.  A 
'mask  of  Bicbard  Bobert  Jones  of  Liverpool,  a  celebrated 
linguist,  with  a  notice  of  his  dispositions  and  talents,  by  Dr 
Oeorge  Douglas  Cameron  of  Liverpool ;— «nd  the  skuU  of  a 
beaver  by  Andrew  Bonar,  Esq.  of  Kimmerghame,  upon 
which  last,  Mr  William  Bonar  made  a  few  remarks,— were 
laid  before  the  Society.  The  Bev.  Frederick  Leo  of  Meck- 
lenburgh  Schwerin  was  admitted  a  corresponding  member. 

April  89.— -An  essay  by  Mr  John  Hamilton,  advocate,  on 
the  accordance  betwixt  Phrenology  and  Christianity,  was 
«ead,  communicated  by  Dr  B.  Hamilton,  Mr  John  Hamilton 
not  bang  a  member  of  the  Society*  The  Secretary  read  a 
pbrefhological  notice  by  Dr  Oswald  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
of  John  Camaish,  executed  at  Castleton,  in  the  Isle  of  Mao, 
in  April,  1SS3,  for  poisoning  his  wife.     Camaiah^s  skull  wlis 
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presented  to  the  Society  by  Dr  Oswald  He  also  read  a 
letter  from  Monsieur  A.  A.  Royer  of  Paris,  aonounciDg  a  do- 
nation of  two  boxes,  containing  as  under.*    Mr  W.  A.  F. 


•  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOX  No  I. 


No  ComU  rftke  Head*  of 

4  Charles  Dautun,  fratricide 
6  Charies  Le  Normand  1 

6  Hou8ter  >  murderers 

7  Guichet  J 
9  Martin,  parricide 

10  Pretrel,  incendiary 

11  Lecouffa  )  murder- 

12  The  mother  of  Leeoufib  J  ers 

13  Feldman,  executed  for  rape  and 

murder 

CONTENTS 
CoiUof 
1  Pleignier,  mechanician  and  con- 
spirator 

8  Madelaine  Allsert,  murderer 

14  Brain  of  Feldman 
10  A  Male  Idiot 

21  A  Female  Idiot 

23  A  Dwarf 

U  Skull  of  Hel6jse 

28  Top  of  the  skull  of  Bichat 

Ctuts  of  ike  Skulit  ^f 

29  General  Wurmser 
SO  A  Hungarian  soldier 

31  K  French  soldier 

32  A  milliner  of  Vienna 

MaMktif 

34  Johannis 

35  Mr  Park 

36  Emperor  Joseph  1 1. 

37  MiUler  the  Swiss  historian 

38  Cartouche  the  robber 

39  Maratt  of  reTolutionary  notoriety 

40  Deshayes,  engineer 

41  The  young  Carner 

42  Cast  of  a  human  brain 

43  Cast  of  the   skull  of  Fran^oise, 

murderer 

SkMU9  0f 

44  Lemerder,  murderer 

45  An  old  woman  who  served  all  her 

life  in  the  dragoons,  and  died  in 
the  •<  Hospital  des  Femmes, 
Paris 

46  A  madman  and  suicide  of  Bicetre 

47  A  woman  of  the  Salpetricre 

48  Sanglier  d*Etbtopie  (Bsrbiroussa) 
4d  A  young  Male 
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No  CatiM  tf  Me  Btads  of 

15  Madame  Carter,  suieide 

16  Chapotelle,  mechanician 

17  Horace  Vernet,  painter  and  artist 

19  Legouvd,  poet 

20  Brain  of  an  Idiot 

22iPortion  of  the  hndn  of  DevOle  tbt 

poet 
24  Skull  of  an  Ourang-ou-tang 

26  Baron  Destassart  (Prefet) 

27  M*K— ,  a  young  Englishman 

deficient  in  No  1  and  2 
33  Skull  of  Raphael 

OP  No  II. 

No  SMU  of 

50  A  Dolphin 

51  A  young  Female 

52  A  young  Calf 

53  A  Singe  Mandrill,  male 

54  A  Singe  Macque,  male 

55  Two  Dogs 

56  A  young  Lion 

57  A  young  Hind 

58  Three  Foxes,  2  male,  1  female 

59  Two  Cats,  male  and  female 

59  A  Rat 

60  Polecat,  male  and  female 

61  ^f 

62  A  Tatou 

63  A  Turkish  Dog 

64  A  Dog 

65  Hedgehog,  male  and  female 

66  A  Marmotte  des  Alpes 

67  Guinea  Pigs,  male  and  female 
66  Goats,  male  and  female 

69  A  Roebuck,  young 

70  A  European  Badger 

71  A  Seal,  male 

72  A  Spaniel  Dog 

73  A  young  Polecat 

74  A  common  Rat 

75  A  Rabbit  of  4  months 

76  A  ShrewmoHse 

77  A  male  Prog 

78  Two  Swans  and  one  Goose 

79  A  Parrot,  male  and  female  (Ama- 

zone) 

80  Domestic  Fowls,  male  and  female 

81  A  common  Turkey 

82  Poule  Sultane 

83  A  B«i1buiard  and  one  Cbereche 
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fltadflDft  of  mcdieine,  tod  Mr  John  Cok  of  Gorgie 
M^  were  admitted  oi^dbiary  members.    And  Mr  James  C. 
ICUer,   Stranraer,  and  Mr  Vandenhoff;   of  the  Theatre 
^yal,  Edmburgfa,  as  corresponding  members.     Mr  Robert 
Ellis  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Museum  ;.and  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  announce  the  arrival  of  Monsieur 
Royer^s  donation  when  it  should  come  to  hand;  and,  at 
same  time,  to  intimate  to  the  public,  that  the  Hall  will  con- 
tinue op&^  as  usual,  upon  the  Saturdays,  for  exlubition  of 
the 


ARTICLE  XII. 

IMt  MIUilQAN  &  PHRSNOIiOQY. 

Dm  MoxiGAX  Itts  cnnslated  ^  Majendie^s  Elementary 
^  Ticatise  on  Fhysnlqgy,  tat  die  use  of  Students,^  and  en- 
riched it  with  notes.  Anoi^  other  tojucs  he  discusses 
Phrenokgy.  We  have  not  room  to  analyse  all  his  state- 
ments,  but  submit  a  few  obsotratioiis  on  the  following  :«— 

DrMUBgtm.  "  Weberetakeno  notkeof  the  l^fpothesis  of 
**  Gall  and  Sponbeiaiy  widdi  supposes  tint  there  are  35  dif- 
**  ferent  £iciilties,  aB  s^tOed  am  ike  smrfate  if  ike  knttM." 

Tke  Phremdogical  Dodrime.  "  It  must  be  recollected  diat  the 
*'  orgKOM  are  not  oonfinso  to  ths  subfacb  oa  ooNvoiiUTioNs 
'^  OF  THE  BaAiN,  but  that  they  extend  from  the  surface  to  the 
''  basii,  or  medulla  obhnfftta." — Coma's  Eumft  em  PkremoUfgy, 
p.  211. 

Dr  MilUgan.  *^  An  eminent  anatomist,  Dr  Barday,  (on  Life^ 
"  p.  37^0  Mserts,  that  no  8upp<Mter  of  this  hypodiesis  wiU  un- 
**  dsrtake  to  point  out  eminencet  ta  ike  hram,  wkiek  comeponi  to 
''  ihue ejetemal oaeout  protuberances'' 

Dr  Barclay  has  made  no  such  assertion ;  and  if  Dr  Milli- 
gan  will  read  again  the  page  of  this  author^s  work  to  which 
he  reforsy  he  will  find  that  he  does  not  touch  in  the  slightest 
degree  upon  the  question^  whether  the  ^<  eminences  in  the 
brain  correspond  to  the  external  osseous  protuberances,^  or 
not. 
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'  Dr  MUSgm.  <'  The  Fhfeiiologistej  however,  now  very  pro*' 
**  perly  appeal  from  anatomy  anaphynotogy  to  fads." 

It  IB  absurd  to  say  that  the  Phrenologists  appeal  from  the 

anatomy  and  physiology  tf  the  brain  to  facts  of  a  different 

kind,  because  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  does  not  indicate  the 

functions  of  its  different  parts,  and  therefore  cannot  prove 

any  thing  against  Phrenology,  if  it  establishes  nothing  ia 

its  favour.    Does  Dr  Milligan  recollect,  that  his  coadjutor, 

in  the  refiitation  of  our  science,  Dr  Roget,  has  said,  that, 

''  the  brain  is  still  as  incomprehensible  in  its  functions  as  it  is  sub- 
'*  tile  and  complex  in  its  anatomy ;"  and  that  "  its  structure  is 
**  so  void  rf  apparent  adaptation  to  any  purpose  we  can  understand, 
*'  thai  U  will  suit  any  physiologiad  system  equally  well?"    It  ia 

sheer  absurdity,  therefore,  to  talk  of  appealing  from  anatomy 

and  physiology,  as  if  they  either  had  shed  or  were  capable 

of  furnishing  a  angle  ray  of  light  concerning  the  functions  of 

the  different  parts  of  the  brain.     We  venture  to  assert,  that 

although  Dr  MiUigan  has  translated  ^^  Majendie^s  Com- 

<*  pendium  of  Physiology  for  the  use  of  Students,"   and 

added  to  it  '<  the  translatcHr^s  Notes,"  he  knows  no  more  of 

the  functions  of  these  different  parts,  in  virtue  of  his  anatomy 

and  physiology,  than  the  goose  quill  with  which  he  penned 

the  foregoing  precious  specimens  of  philosophical  acumen. 

Dr  Milligan.  "  Phrenology  places  M  the  finer  and  more  ex^ 
"  ailed  facSUies  of  our  nature  in  some  region  or  other  ^  ihefore^ 
*'  headr 

This  is  equally  incorrect  with  the  Doctor^s  other  observa-^ 

tions.     The  organs  of  Concentrativeness  and  Love  of  Ap-^ 

probation  are  marked  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 

head,  and  the  organs  of  the  whole  moral  sentiments  inthe  co-* 

ronal  surface^  and  they  extend  to  the  medtJla  oblongata  re- 

spc^vely,  altogether  unconnected  with  the  forehead. 

Dr  Milligan,  "  I  have  repeatedly  observed^  that  the  most  ex* 
"  tensive  and  available  mental  powers^  as  well  as  the  most  en- 
"  thusiastic  proclivity  for  individual  pursuits,  occur  frequently 
"  in  persons  whose  forehead  is  perfectly  free  of  any  bumps  orpro^ 
**  tuberance  whatever." 

The  Phrenological  Doctrine.  ^'  Our  aim  ought  to  be  to  distin-- 
^' ffuish  the  sizb  and  not  the  mere  prominence  of  each  organ.. 
''  u  one  organ  be  mudi  developed^  and  the  neighbouring  organs- 
"  very  little>  the  developed  organ  presents  an  elevation  or  pro» 
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''  tuberanoe :  buiif  the  neighbouring  organs  he  developed  m  pro* 
'*  portion^  no  frotubbbancb  can  bb  pbbcbiybd^  and  thb  sub- 
''facb  is   smooth."    Essays  on  Phrenology,  p.  211.— Did  Dr 

Milligan  imagine,  when  he  wrote  the  foregoing  sentence, 

that  he  was  stating  an  objection  to  Phrenology  ?  There  are 

no  bumps  in  the  forehead  of  Lord  Bacon ! 

Dr  Milligan.  "  Every  one  of  course  will  judge  for  himself  in 
this  way ;  as  far  as  my  own  experience  has  gone>  it  has  been  en- 
tirely unfavourable  to  craniology ;  and  my  trials  have  both  been 
numerous^  and  made  on  persons  whose  internal JacuUies  were 
strongly  developed." 

Dr  Milligan  was  in  a  fine  condition  for  making  accurate 

observations.     His  own  notes  show  an  ignorance  of  the 

principles  of  the  science  surpassed  only  by  his  unacquaintanoe 

with  its  practical  details. 

Dr  MUligan.  *'  On  the  whole^  facts  seem  to  go  against  the 
'*  Phrenologist :  his  doctrine  has  now  been  submitted  to  the  ex« 
''  perience  of  the  world  for  nearly  thirty  years,  yet»  in  all  that 
^'  period,  so  marked  by  a  maniacal  rage  tor  scriobling,  no  one 
"scientific  person  of  eminence*  has  appeared  in  its  defence. 
'*  We  count  not  small  authors  in  a  matter  so  important." 

Phrenology  has  been  assailed  by  the  Combativeness  and 

Destructiveness  of  some   opponents,   and  by  the  wit  of 

others ;  but  it  was  reserved  to  Dr  Milligan  to  form  and  act 

upon  the  brilliant  conception   of  extinguishing  it  by   a 

mighty  manifestation  of  Self-esteem  !    Surdy  induction 

itself  must  yield  before  the  rebuke  of  so  grecU  a  man,  as 

**  £.  Milligan,  M.D.,  licbntiatb  of  the  botal  college  Of 

''  PHYSICIANS,  EXTBAOBBINABY  MBMBEB  OF  THE  BOYAL  MBDI- 
**  CAL  SOCIETY,  LECTUBEB  ON  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  THBBAPBUTI08 
"  IN  EDINBUBGH,  AND  TBANSLATOB  OF  MAJBNDIE'S  COMPENDIUM 
"  FOB  THB  USE  OF  STUDENTS  I  !  !" 

— ■ III  I       ■    I  _  -   ij,  II    ■-■_■       -  I  ■  -     i-  i- ■ -■ ^^.^— ^-^-^^— 

*  This  is  Dr  Milligan*8  typography. 
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# 

Sa  Galit gives  the  fbUowingaoeoaDtof  thexliBCoviery  of  this 
organ.  The  first  poet  whoses.  Jiead  airrested  bis  attention  cm 
fuxount  of  its  form,  was  one,  of:  his  friends*  who  frequently 
eonsposed  extempore  verses  when  ledst.  expected  to  do  so,  and 
wliahad  thereby  acquired  a  sort  of  :reputation»  although  in 
othei?  De^pe^ts  a  very  ordinary;  p^rspn*  His.  fcMrebeadt  imme^ 
diately  above  the  nose,  rose  perpendicularly,  then  retreilted» 
^.pd  extended  itself  a  good  deal  laterally,  as  if  a  part,  bad 
]l)een  added  on  each  side,  t  He  recollected  havipg  seen  the 
saine  fprm  in  the  bust  of  Ovid.  In  other .  poets  he  did  not 
fiAf],*  as  a  constant  circumstance,  the  forehead;  first'perpen* 
^ular,.And  then  retreating;  so  that  he  r^alrded  this  shiqpe 
as' accidental;': but  in  all  of  them  he  observed  the  promi» 
nences  in  the  anterior  lateral  parts  of  the.  head,  above  the 
temples.  He  began  then  to  look  upon  these  prominences  as 
the  distincdve  marks  of  a  natural  talent  for  poetry ;  but  still 
)ie^ spoke  to  bis  hearers  on  the  subject  \yith  a  degree  of  doubt; 
espedally  as  at  this  period  he  was  not  convinced  that  a  talent 
for  poetry  depended  on  a  primitive  mental  faculty,.-  H« 
winted^  therefore,  before  deciding  definitely,  till  be  had  made 
a  greater  number  of  observations.  .. 

Vol.  I.— No.  IV.       '  2  k 
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A  Bbort  time  afterwaifU,  <he  got  the  bead  of  the  poet  Alx- 
iDger,  in  which  this  part  of  the  brain,  and  also  the  organ  of 
Adhesiveness,  are  very  much  developed,  while  the  other  por- 
tions are  so  only  in  a  small  degree.  A  little  after  this,  the 
poet  Jiinger  died ;  and  Gall  found  also  in  hb  head  the  same 
prominences.  He  found  the  same  parts  sdll  larger  in  the 
poet  Blumauer,  with  a  large  organ  of  Wit  At  this 
time,  Wilhelmine  Maiseh  acquired  reputation  at  Vienna 
by  his  poetry;  and  the  same  enlargement  was  found  in 
his  head  above  the  temples.  Dr  Gall  observed  the  aame 
organization  in  Madame  Laroche^  at  Offenbach,  near  Franc- 
fort;  in  Angelique  Kaufimann ;  in  Sophia  Clementina  of  Mer- 
ken ;  in  Elopstock;  in  Schiller,  of  whom  he  has  a  mask; 
and  also  in  Oessner  of  Zurich.  In  Berlin  he  oantimied  ta 
speak  of  this  organ  still  wilh  ooodderable  lessrve,  when  M. 
Nioolai  invited  him  and  Dr  Spuiabeim  to  see  a  ccdleetioii  of 
AavA  thirty  busts  of  poets  in  his  possession.  They  feoad  fai 
eveiy  one  of  them  the  part  in  question  .projecting  more  oir 
less  eopridevahly,  according  as  the  talent  was  manifosted  in  il 
higher  or  fewer  degree  by  each  poet.  From  that  moaient 
be  Caij^t  bokily,  that  the  talent  for  poetry  depends  on  a 
pnaiitive  fiwuky,  and  that  it  is  oonneetcd  with  this  part  of 
the  brain  as  its  special  organ. 

In  Paris  Dr  Gall  moulded  the  head  of  Legouv^  after  his 
death,  and  found  this  oi^gan  large.  He  and  Dr  Spurvheim 
opened  the  head  of  the  late  Delille,  and  pointed  out  to  seve- 
ral  physicians  who  were  present  the  full  developraent  of  the 
oqnvoluUons  placed  under  the  external  prominences  at  tUs 
part :  these  convolutions  projected  beyond  all  the  others.  Dr 
Gall  preserves  the  cast  of  one  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brm ; 
so  that  this  statement  may  slill  be  verified.  In  a  rather  nti* 
merous  assemblage,  Dr  Gall  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  a 
little  man,  who  sat  at  a  oonnderable  distance  from  him  ?  As 
it  was  rather  dark,  he  sud,  that  in  truth  he  could  not  see 
him  very  distinctly,  but  that  he  observed,  nevertheless,  tlie 
organ  of  poetry  extremely  developed.  He  was  then  in- 
formed, that  this  was  the  famous  poet  Francois,  generally 


\ 


ii— led  CkwJortiicr,  fiwa  tit  haviii^  been  bred  a  sfaoemttker.* 

''  If  W6  past  in  i«view/'  Mi]r8  Dr  Qtil,  ''  the  portraits  and  busts 
''  of  the  poets  of  all  ems,  we  shall  find  this  configuration  of  head 
*'  common  to  them  all;  as  in  Pindar,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  H4-> 
'^  radides,  Plaotus,  Terence^  Virgil,  TibuUus,  Ovid,  Horace, 
*'  Jnyenal,  Boccado,  Anosto,  Ar^tin,  Tasso,  Milton,  Boileau, 
''  J.  B.  Bousieau,  Pope,  Young,  Grosset*  Voltaire,  Gessner, 
"  Klopstoek,  Wieland,  Sec."  Dr  Bailly,  in  a  letter  dated  Rome, 
90th  May>  1822,  addressed  to  Dr  Brayer,  says,  ''  You  may  tell 
'*  Dr  Oall,  that  I  have  a  mask  of  Tasso,  taken  from  nature,  and 
"  that,  although  part  of  the  onj^a^  of  Poetry  be  cut  off,  never« 
"  theless  the  hteral  breadth  of  the  cranium  in  this  direction  is 
"  enormous.** 

The  bust  of  Homer  pvesents  an  eitra<MDdinary  d^vetopt' 
raent  at  diia  part  of  the  head.  It  is  doubted  whether  it  is 
authendc  ;  but  be  it  real  or  ideal,  the  existence  of  tbe  pn^ 
mineace  aa  MBMrkabie.  If  it  ia  ideal,  whjr  was  the  artist  led 
to  give  this  pailicQlar  form,  which  is  the  oidy^  one  in  ao^otd-' 
anoe  wUhnatuse?  If  be  modelled  the  head  of  tbeasoatdis* 
tingiiiabed  poet  of  his  day^  as  the  best  rtopreeentadVe  of 
Homer,  the  existence  of  this  devel<9ment  is  sdll  a  fact  ia 
ftvoUrof  ^  oigan. 

Za  an  hospital,  Dr  Gall  found  this  oi^gan  conmdeiriily  de^ 
Telopedin  a  man  who  was  insane;  and  remarked  to  the  phy^ 
sieiaas  who  accompanied  faim,  that  he  observed  the  exterior 
agn  which  indicated  a  talent  for  poetry.  He  possessed  this 
talent  in  point  of  fact  v  ibr  in  his  state  of  alienation,  he  eon« 
tinoally  composed  verses,  which  sometimes  were  not  deficient 
in  point  and  vigour.  He  belonged  to  the  lowest  class,  and 
had  receifad  no  educati<m.  In  the  oolieetion  of  M»  Esquirol^ 
Dr  Grail  saw  a  mask  of  an  insane  person,  who  alao  was  bAbi* 
tually  occupied  in  versifying ;  and  in  it  the  organ  in  ques^ 
taon  is  eoosideffably  larger  than  any  of  die  others. 

So  far  Dr  GalL    Dr  Spurzheim  observes,-—*^  It  is  im^ 

''  possible  that  Poetry  in  general  should  be  confined  to  one  single 
''  organ ;  and  I  therefore  think  that  the  name  '  organ  oiFoe^ 
^'  does  not  indicate  its  essential  faculty." — "  In  every  kind  ak 


*  A  CMt  of  the  hisd  of  tbk  toaitlduai  U  ia  the  Phnnologiesl  Society*!  Col- 
IcctioQy  Edinbuigh,  •nd  in  Be  ViUe*8,  London.  The  oigtn  in  question  ii 
nneertmenly  krge. 
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^.  potiDtf,  the  :Baitim0iit8  are  exalied^'thc  ex|Mslfeitf  Vitoai;  tAil 
there  must  be  rapture^  iniiiiration>  what  ia  comm^mlj  odled 
imagination  or  fancy."    This  emotion,  then,  of  exalted  entbu* 

^iasm,  Dr  Spuirzheioi  oonnders  to  be  the  pfriniitiye  funcUon; 

and  he  names  the  faculty  Idealityi  and  in  this  we  agree  witJb 

him. 

The  ioBomiDg  -aecottnt  of  it  is  gi?M  in   Mr  Combers 

Essays  on  Phrenology  :•'—*''  This  is  a  sentiment :  it  gives  only 
a  manner  of  feelings  and  does  not  form  ideas.  It  produces  thie 
feeling  of  exquisitiveness  or  perfectibility,  and  is  delighted 
*^  with  what  the  French  eall  *  Le  hesLu  idhl*  It  is  this  faculty 
which  gives  inspiration  to  the  poet*  The  knowing  and  re- 
fleeting  faculties  perceive  qualities  as  they  exist  in  nature ;  but 
this  faculty  desires  for  its  gratification  something  more  ex- 
quisitely perfect  than  the  scenes  of  reality.  It  desires  to  ele- 
**  vate  and  to  endow  with  a  splendid  excellence  every  ol(ject 
''  presented  to  the  mind.  It  stimulates  ihe  faculties  which  fiml 
'*  ideas  to  create  scenes,  in  which  every  object  is  invested  widi 
"  the  Qualities  which  it  delights  to  contemplate,  rather  than  with 
^  the  oegree  of  excellence  which  nature  usually  bestows,  tt 
"  is  this  fiftculty  which  inspires  exaggeration  and  enthusiasm^ 
"  which  prompts  to  embejlishment  and  splendid  conceptions. 
*'  It  cives  a  manner  of  feeling  and  of  thinking,  befitting  the 
"  reffions  of  fancy,  rather  than  Uie  abodes  of  men*  Hence,  ttiose 
''  onhr  on  whom  it  is  powerfully  bestowed  can  possU^ly  be  ytietm, 
"  and  hence  the  proverb,  •  Poeta  nascitur  mm  Jit* 

*'  Individuals  difier  exceedingly  in  regard  to  the  endowment 
'^  of  this  faculty  which  they  possess.  According  to  thm  eneigy 
**  and  activity  of  it,  poetry  is  prised  or  relishes'  '  Lfauve  *met 
*'  individuals  who  declared  that  they  could  perceive  no  excel- 
'*  lence  in  poetical  compositions,  and  could  derive  no  gratifica* 
"  tion  frcan  them ;  and  yet  such  individuals  were  endowed  widi 
''  every  degree  of  understanding  and  penetration,  according  as 
*'  they  possessed  the  other  faculties  strongly  or  weakly,  and 
"  were  not  uniformly  deficient,  either  in  moral  sientiments  or 
"  judgment,  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  poetifi^fire.  '     '  * 

"  Tliis  faculty  gives  a  peculiar  tinge  to  ail  Uie  other  facukieSr 
**  It  makes  them,  in  everv  thing,  aspire  to  idieality.  '  A' cast  of 
''  the  human  head  is  a  plain  tnnscript  of  nature,  elevated  ami 
''  adorned  by  the  idealitv  of  a  Chantry  or  a  Joseph.  Add  a 
"  large  development  of  this  organ  to  the  reflecting  powers,  and 
*'  it  expands  the  field  of  their  interest ;  carries  them  outwards) 
**  and  forwards,  and  upwards ;  and  causes  them  to  delight  in 
''.  schemes  of  improvement.  In  common  life,  we  may  easily  dia^ 
"  tinguish  those  who  have  from  those  who  have  not  a  consider- 
**  able  endowment  of  it  The  former  speak  in  general  in  an 
"  elevated  strain  of  languaffe,  and,  when  aninuU^,  ahow  a 
f*  splendour  of  eloquence  and  of  poetical  feeling,  which  the  laU 
''  ter  are  never  able  to  command.     It  gives  to  oonvenatioii  a 
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*f  .A^cmating  gprightlmeie  and  biioyancy»  the  very  oppodte  of 
**  the  qualities  expressed  by  tbe  epithets  drjrftess  'and  •«diit'- 


"  ness." 


This  sentinieiit  teada  alao  to  refinement  and  (elevation  ifi 
manners,  and  ia  tlus  respect  is  favofirable  to  morality.  The 
organ  is  generally  found  small  in  the  most  depraved  indivi- 
duals»  wboai^  ooeupalian  ia  crime.  The  fdiowing  measure- 
ments of  the  breadth  across  the  head,  from  Ideality  to  Ideality, 
yrSa  jnve  an  idea  of  the  comparative  size  of  the  orirah  in  se- 
vendbdividual.,  .»me of  whom  emineatly  display  thVtaculty. 
The  meaBUTementa  do  not  denote  the  absduie  size  of  Ideality 
in  each,  and  are  not  given  as  such  ;  for  the  absolute  size  of 
an  drgan  is  ascertained  by  measurement  from  the  medulla 
oblongata,  to  obtain  the  length,  and  the  breadth  U  judged  of 
t)y  the  expansion  at  the  peripheral  surface.  .      ^ 

MASKS  oa  BUSTS  FROM  NATURE,* 

,       •-    ■    .         '  .        ... 

Fro^  liealU^  to  idtaUiy.' 
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In  Mr  Joseph  Hume,       ... 
.     Bev.  fir Cbalmei^,    ;  -      ...  -  . 

Fran9oi8,  Cordonoier,  Poet,  -    .. 

^.   Mr  Hkydon^  Historical  P«Ater,        -    ' 
[    IMJr  Joseph,  Sculptor,  ,     -       .  .       .    . 
..Ml*  Woidawortb,  Poet,  ^ 

Mr  David  Wilkie,  H,  A.,         -      • 

fiavid  Haggart,        ^  -  - 

. '  Mary  M^Innes,  -  -     ,     - 

.  3oott»  executed  at  Jedburgh  for  Murder, 
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The  plute  prefixed  to  thisNumber  contiunsportraitsof  Locke^ 
Cobbett,  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  and  Rousseau,  in  illustration 
of  Ideality.  The  situation  of  the  organ  is  indicated  on  each 
head,  and  a  single  glance  will  be  sufficient  to  discover  that  in 
Locke  and  Cobbett  it  is  comparatiTely  small,  and  in  Chaucer 
and  Rousseau  decidedly  large.  Every  reader  who  is  familiar 
with  the  styles  of  these  authors  will  at  once  tacogoise  hoir 
truly  the -mafnifeslatioiis  correspond  in  eadi  with  fhl^de- 
velppment  of  brain. 

The  portrait  of  LOCKE  indicates  a  large  organ  of  Ian- 
guage,  denoted  by  the  eyes  being  pressed  outwards  and 
downwards,  and  also  a  high  expansion  of  the  organs  of  Com- 
parison and  Causality,  situated  immediately  below  the  hair, 
which  give  metaphysical  acumen  and  deep  reBecting  power* 
Ideality,  on  the  other  band,  placed  at  the  upper  and  exterior 
angles  of  the  forehead,  deddedly  slopes  away,  indicating  de- 
ficiency.  Th^  phrenologist  Would  infer  froin  this  combina- 
tion,  a  profound  and  comprehensive,  but  plain  and  sober 
understanding,  accompanied  with  command  of  expression  in 
style,  but  with  the  absence  of  ornament,  enthusiasm,  fl%hts  of 
imagination,  and  every  quality  connected  with  Ideality. 

It  is  said  in   No  79  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  tfiat 

*'  Mr  Lander  '  cries  up  Mr  Locke  as'  the  most  eiegani  of  Engiiah 
''  prose  writers,  fjpr  no  other  reason^  (as  we  apprehend^}  than 
''  that  he  has  often  been  considered  as  the  least  so." 


*  It  ii  Lord  ChatlNaii  wlio  is  made  to  prcrtiounce  ibe  pahegyrib 
^  upon  Locke,  as  '  the  most  elegant  of  English  prose  writers,' 
''  whiidi,  if  our  author  (Landor)  were  not  a  deliberate  paradoX- 
*'  raoneer,  might  seem  an  nneivil  ironj.  His  eulogist  does  not 
*'  mend  die  matter  much  by  his  definition  of  elegance/  which 
''  we  would  think  intended  as  a  test  ai  Lord  Chesterfield's 
politeness*  He  makes  it  to  consist  in  a  mean  between  too 
modi  prolixity  and  too  much  conciseness.  Now,  (suppcndng 
*'  this  to  be  intended  seriously,)  Mr  Locke  was  certainly  one  of 
''  the  most  circuitous  and  diffuse  of  all  writers.  This  dis- 
tinguished person  neither  excelled  in  ihegraoee  ofst^^  aooord* 
ing  to  oar  author*s  singular  assertion,  nor  was  he  (according 
to  the  common  oninion)  the  founder  of  the  modem  system  of 
metiq^hydcal  philosophy.  The  credit  of  having  completed 
the  great  outline  of  the  plan  is  beyond  all  question  due  to  the 
philosopher  of  Malmesbury.  Mr  Locke's  real /br/s  was  great 
practiced  good  sense,  (the  result  of  a  &vounibie  development 
of  the  organs  of  Propensity,  Sentiment,  and  Intellect,)  a  de- 
termination to  look  at  every  question  free  from  prejudice^ 
and  according  to  the  evidence  suggested  to  him,  (the  effect  of 
large  Conscientiousness  and  Firmness,)  and  a  patient  and  per- 
severing  dogeednese  of  understanding  m  contending  wil!h  dif^ 
''  ficulties,  and  Jinding  out  and  weiening  arguments  i^  apposite 
''  tendency,"  (producea  by  great  Firmness,  Conscientiousness, 
Comparison  and  CauSalitr*  with  little  Ideality.)  The  most 
valuable  parts  of  his  "  Celebrated  essay  are  those  whidi  relate 
^'  not  tooie  natttrep  bot  to  the  conduct  of  the  understanding ;  and 
''  on  that  subject  he  often  proves  himself  a  most  sage  and  judi- 
^  cions  adviser,*'  (great  reneoting  power  and  good  sentiments.) 

The  forehead  of  COBBETT  resembles  that  of  Locke  in  its 

eftsential  featutes :  there  is  the  great  height  and  the  full  tt-- 

pfttision  of  the  upper  portion,  indicating  ample  organs  of 

Causality  and  Comparison,  with  the  sloping  away  at  the  sti-> 

perior  angles,  denoting  a  moderate  or  small  development  of 

Ideality.    No  two  men  could  diiFer  mot%  than  Locke  and 

Ckkbettiaifentimenis;  but  the  organs  of  Self^steefti,  Con- 

dd^tiousness.  Veneration,  be.  lie  in  the  back  and  oorond 

aspects  of  the  head,  and  cannot  be  accurately  judged  of  from 

portraits.     It  is  therefore,  only  in  their  intettedual  qualidea 

that  they  are  here  compared.     The  Edinburgh  Review,  in 

ghriog  the  character  of  Cobbetf  s  Political  Register,  says,*— 

''  It  is  written  with  great  freedom,  and  often  with  great  Jorce  cf 
**  mrgument*    It  flatters  few  national  prejudices,  except  our  love 
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*  Ideality  h  a  chief  dement  in  it 
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^'  of  4kracfti«&  and  abuse;  <indtdgeiieeii'0f  Sd^-ostetof,  De- 
^^  stmctiveness,  &&,)  and  has  often  had  the  merit  of  maintaining 
f^  bold  truths,  both  against  the  party  in  power>  and  the  prevaiU 
^'  log  sentiments  of  the  nation*  It  consbts,  in  general^  of  solid 
**  armmeni,  (Comparison  and,  Causality  large«)  and  copious  de- 
?  tail,  (Individuality  large,)  and  no,  aiiradion  cf  playfulness, 
'*  (a^nce  of  Ideality  and  Wit.) — ^Disgusted  aa  we  have  often 
*'  been  with  his  arrogance^  (Self-^eateem  enocmDua^)  irritated  by 
'''  his  coarse  and  clamorous  abuse,  (Combativeness  and  Destmc- 
S^  tiveness  mis-applied,)  and  wearied  with  the  needless  vehe-^ 
5'  mence  and  disproportioned  fury  with  which  hi»  frequently 
f'  descanted  on  trifles,  (the  last-named  faculties  excessively 
''*  active,)  we  could  still  admire  his  intrepidity,  (Combativeness; 
f  and  Finnness,  legitimately  employed,)  and  respect  his  force  of 
^'  imderatanding,  (Causality  and  Comparison  lar^,}  vol  z.p.386. 

This  description,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  intellect,  coincides 

exactly  with  the  intellectual  character  of  Locke ;  just  as  tbac 

heads  correspond  in  theprgana  of  the  understanding. 

CHAUCER   has  long  been  regarded  as  the  father  of 

English  poetry.     Previous  to  his  time  the  l^oglish  language 

was  uncultivated  and  rude,  and  little  adapted  to  set  off  the 

elegant  thoughts  and  high  imaginings  of  a  poet ;  and  tl^ere- 

foi^Q  the  more  merit  is  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  who  not  ooly 

first  contrived  to  avail  himself  of  it  successfully,  as  a  vehicle 

of  poetry  of  every  varied  kind,   but  who  baa  the  farther 

merit  of  polishing  and  refining  it  to  a  degree,  that,  coosideraig 

the  difficulties  he  bad  to  contend  with,  is  akogetber  maryelloua, 

Spencer  has  acknowledged-  our  obligations  to  bim  ia  ibi^  re-^ 

pect,  where  he  mentions  him  as  ^*  that  renowned  poet;  -^^^ 

^'  Dan  Chaucer,  ivetf  of  English  undefyled 
,       ,    "  On  Fame'«  eternal  bead- roll  worthy  Jo  b/e  fyled." 

.   The  talents  of  Chaucer,  when  we  iMVisider  at  onoe.  (be 

number  and  excellency  of  bis  works,  and  the  rudeaess  of  the 

qige  in  wbijch  they  were  produced,  apjiear  to  be  more  varioua. 

fliBd  vast,  than  those  of  almost  any  English  poet,  Sh^speare 

alone  excepted.     Mr  Godwin  observes,---'^  The  two  namea 

jwhich  perhaps  do  the  greatest  honour  to  the  annals  of  EaffUdi 
literature  are  these  of  Chaucer  and  of  Shakspeare.  Snak- 
"-  speare  we  have  long  and  justly  been  accustomed  to  regard 
^'  as  the  first  in  the  catalogue  of  poetical  and  creative  minds  ; 
and  after  'tJie  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  there  ii  no'  production 
of  man  that  displays  more  various  and  vigorous  talent  than 
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•'^  lancy,  (indicsUng  greift  laetdityy  GomparfaoD  andlndiTidua^ 
^'  lity,)  pathetic  simplicity  of  incident  and  feeling,  (BeneTblmi^ 
"  and  Ccmscientiousneds, — and  in  general  an  excellent  endows 
^*^  ment  of  the  BendmeDta,)  and  an  atrimated  vein  of .  comie 
f*  humoar,  (Secretiveness,  Imitation,  and  Wit,)  each  takes  its 
**  turn  in  this  wonderful  performance,  and  each  in  turn  appears 
*'  to  be  that  in  which  the  author  waa  most  qualified  to  exceU'  -' 

It  indeed  appears,  that  in  Ideality, — Chaucer  excels  Shakr 
speare  himself.  There  is  more  about  his  writii^  of  that 
♦*  feeling  of  exquisiteness,  and  of  the  "  love  of  what  is 
pure  and  perfect,^  than  in  Shakspeare,  who,  when  treating  of 
sublunary  subjects,  generally  contents  himself  with  what  h 
natural,  and  what  is  actually  found  in  the  world.  This  par^ 
ticularly  appears  in  Chaucer^s  earlier  works.  The  *^  Court  of 
Ixive,"^  produced  by  him  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  "  Rel 
mains  of  the  Hose,*"  the  "  Flower  and  the  Leaf,***,  and  sonv? 
others.  It  is  difficult  now  to  determine  how  much  of  these 
productions  is  original,  and  for  how  much  Chaucer  was  in- 
debted to  the  French  and  Italian  poets ;  but  it  is  evident^ 
that  the  subjects  and  the  style  of  writing  coincided  with  the 
bent  of  his  own  mind, — ^when  he  so  early  expended  so  much  qjf 
his  time  upon  them.  In  these  he  entirely  quits  the  *<  working 
day  world,^  and  wanders  and  luxuriates  in  the  delightful 
wilds  of  poetry  and  fancy,  and  particularly  in  that  rich  £eld 
of  poetical  imagery,  allegory.  The  Canterbury  Tailes  Are 
the  production  of  his  maturer  years;  and  in  them,  accordingly, 
we  find  more  Jcaowledge  of  the  world,  a  deeper  insight  into 
human  nature,  and  a  delineation  of  the  character  andmaii^ 
ners  of  his  tkne,  which,  in  accuracy  and  vividness  of  d^ail, 
are  surpassed  by  Shakspeare  al6ne,-^-^nd  in  splenddur  of  effect,* 
and  richness  of  Colouring,  are  not  surpapsed,  if'  they  afe 
equalled,  even  by  him. 

In  the  poem  of  Troilus  and  Credsidft  of  Chaucer,  and  in  tlM 

play  upon  the  ^me  subject,  founded  upon  it,'  by  Shakspearej 

we -see  displayed  th&  difference  of  genins  of  these  two  gifted 

writers.     The  great  beauty  of  Shakpeare's  play,  says  Mr 

€k)dwin/'^  beyond  all  didai^tic  morality,  beyond  all  mere  flights 
"  of  fancy,  and  in  which  no  writer,  ai^^i^  or  n^iodem,  *  a|ix 
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<<  «0ii»lttcimqMkkm.vitli  him,  i^  tfast  hln  men  are  vtubn ;  hh 
**  Mntimintt  wot  living,  and  his  chftracters  marked  with  those 
*'  delicate,  evanescent,  nndefinable   tinctures,  which  identify 
9*  them  with  the  great  delbieations  of  nature."'^^  Yet,"  says  he, 
*'  after  e^erydeig^  of  homam  has  been  paid  to  the  gloiioiia 
**  and  awful  superiorities  of  Snakspeare,  it  .would  be  unpardon- 
"**  able  to  forget  one  particular  in  which  the  play  of  Tri^us  and 
'^  'Cressida  doei  not  ecUpae^  lmt»  on  the  oontmfy,  falls  far  short 
"  of  jtbfi  poem  of  Chaucer.    This,  too,  is  a  particular  in  which* 
^'  as  the  times  o^  Shakspeare  were  more  enlightened  and  refined 
^  than  those  of  Chaucef,  the  preponderance  of  exceOence  might 
^'  well  be  expected  to  be  found  in  the  opposite  scale.    The  &ct, 
"  however,  is  unquestionable,  that  the  characters  ct  Chaucer 
"  are  more  respectable  and  love- worthy  than  the  corresponding 
■^  personages  in  Shakspeai^.    In  Chaueer,  IVoilui  is  the  pattern 
*^  dan  h^iouraUe  lover,  ehooaing rather  every  extramil^,  and 
^'  the  loss  of  life^  than  to  divulge,  whether  in  a  direct  or  indi- 
'*  rect  manner,  any  thing  that  might  compromise  the  renutadon 
**  af  his  nii8tre8s>  or  lay  open  her  name  as  a  topic  for  tne  oomi- 
/'  ments  of  the  vulgar.    Cressida,  (as  Mr  Urry  has  observed,) 
"  however  she  proves  at  last  a  '  fidse  inconstant  whore,'  yet  in 
^  the  commencement,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  preserves 
**  those  ingenuous  mannera,  and  that  propriety  of  conduct,  which 
''  are  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  female  character.     Even 
''  Pandarus,  Tow  and  dishonourable  as  is  the  nart  he  has  to  play, 
^  is,  in  Chaucer,  merelv  a  fHendly  and  kiM«-heaMed  waan,  so 
"  easy  in  his  temper,  that,  rather  thaa  not  oont^buta  to<  the 
"  happiness  of  the  man  he  loves,  he  is  content  to  overlook  the 
"  odious  names  and  construction  to  whidi  his  proceedings  are 
^'entitled.    Not  so  in  ahakspeare.    His.naaiw.sbowa  bo  ra^ 
"  luctance  to  render  his  amour  a  subiect  of  notoriety  to  the 
''  whole  city.    His  Cressida  (for  example,  in  the  scene  with  the 
^  Grecian  chfeft),  assumes  the  meanness  of  the  moat  abandoned 
"  prostitote  ;  and  hia  Pandarus  enters  upon  his  vile  occupation, 
** .  not  from  any  venial  partiality  to  the  desires  of  his  friends, 
"  but  from  th^  direct  and  simple  love  of  what  is  gross,  imptiA 
**  doA,  and  profligate." 

.  Now,  withoM  atoppitig  4»  ooaaidar  which  of  tbeaadoluwa* 
fiopa  of  cbanieter  18  nhwe  natural,  or  which  of  them  ia  moat 
j^caanig^  tre  can  predicate  that  the  farmer  (that  of  Cbaueer) 
bespeaks  more  Congdeniiousneat  and  IdeatUg  ux  the  aiidior 
than  that  of  Shakspeare.  ConscaemiofianciK  would  make  the 
better  and  mote  amiaUe  view  ct  the  cfaaraotera  congenial  to 
the  mind;  while  Ideality  would  lead  to  the. endeavour,  if 
they  could  not  he  preaented  to  the  reader  in  all  the  beauty 
of  viitue,  at  leaat  to  avcM4  in  the  reprosentatioa  of  them  much 
of  the  deformity  of  viee. 
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T9n>  pikitB  «»e  mcfdlkmed  in  irMbh  M^ 
the  first  b  the  power  of  de8crl|)tioti,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
-jrield  bj  many  degrees  to  Speooeiu  This  must  have  bten 
cmng  to '  Aft  tikffirior  ««tidbiirttiaiit  of  the  pielorM  orgiios, 
(Pbrnit  Size,  Locality,  &g.)  which  give  to  Hmr  possessor  a 
vivid  and  a  lasting^  impmsaion  of  tte  aeeneiy  of  external  na« 
titre.  The  other  defect  spoken  of  i^  the  want  of  power  to 
produce  terror,  or  to  depict  the  constaney  of  resentment  and 
lepukei  This  roost  fiave  been  omng  to  a  deficiency  of  the 
power  of  Destructiveness,  which,  in  no  part  of  Cbaueerls 
woiksi  appears  to  have  been  a  predominating  quality  in  hb 
mind.  He  never  seems  to  defight  in  blood,  or  to  revd  in 
the  work  of  destruction ;  and  though,  when  his  story  requires 
it,  he  endeavom'S  to  deseribe  the  encotanters  of  valorous 
knights,  these  are  not  given  in  the  con  amore  style,  which 
distinguishes  his  pathetic  and  humorous  scenes ;  the  pa% 
tienoe  and  kmg  endeavour  of  Orinklis,  the  soft  afietations 
of  the  tender-hearted  nun,  or  the  hearty  and  well-conditioned 
temperament  of  tiie '<  Wife  of  Bath/' 
-  F^nom  the  superior  C(mseim^&Mne99  ^nd  Idealihf  of 
Chaucer,  and  his  infisrior  powers  of  description  and  rais- 
ing  terr0r,«---probably  arises  bis  apparent  inftriority  as  n 
poet  t6  Shakspeare.  Though  there  i^'much  about 'him 
that  is  truly  excellent,  he  wants  also  much  of  that  which 
gives  the  jn^Mon^  rdish  to  Sbakspeare^s  d^ineations,'-^the 
salt  which  is  necessary  to  season  the  mass  of  the  poet'^s  con* 
oeptions,— 4md  without  whieb,  as  man  i»€oeialituted,  a  pre« 
dMBnimoe even  of  what  in amt  cxeellent  aiid.pnise worthy 
wffl  render  a  work  as  insipid  as  a  toalHiendsoppIyof  sugar, 
and  deficneney  of  lemon  and  spirit,  will  spoH  the  harmonioua 
mixture  in  a  bowl  of  punch.  Bat,  inferior  as  be  must  be 
allowed  to^be,  in  these  respects,  to  Sbdupeare,  ehaue^r  is  a 
true  poet ;  and  in  those  two  great  eonstituents  of  poetry, 
tdeaRiy  nnd  WU^  he  MeiB  never  been  surpassed.  In  Ae  pori 
trait  before  us,  the  temporal  regions  where  IdaMy  is  ritu* 
ftt^i  on  the  left  side  of  4e  head  next  the  spectator,  will  be 
seen  to  be  considerably  elevated,  and  even  swelled  itet  in  a 
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laMRBlxUiwiaaD,  apd. hi^  hood  is;  a^  it  would  ^dm6H  tspp^ar^ 
pxffKHfdy  4r0fla0i'Qfj  in  priet  to  alMd  a  view  of  it  Oft  tlie 
4gp|M^te  sfde  then;  id  seeii^  ia  profilty*  the  organ  of  fFi^,'ri^iig^ 
•qMara  apd-  ptirpcxui^cidar  above  the  oorMrjof  the  eyebrow^ 
Tbe  whole  forehead  ia  wd):  developed,  and  corresponds  ex- 
IM^j  with  wbi»t  we  have  seen  of*thepoet^ character.  : / 

,  The  roddle  portfwt  is  :oqe  of-  WILjLIAM  SHAS* 
pP£A£E,  aetatis  46^  anno  16ia  It  is  ^yeo  in  Mr  Boaden'^ 
exedlent  iiM)air y  iotp  tibe  JUitheiitici^yof  varioas  pictures  and 
fKiaU  ofl^red  tatbe  pufa&c  as  poitmits  of -9haksp&af«.  *  This 
fs  .repieaeiited  as  -the  asost  genaifie,  betog  f<ipied  from  an 
fip^pa}  {Matttie  by  .Ciaiiriiiis  Jai^  in  the  oidkctioti  qf  HI9 
(Gtrace  the  Duke  of  Smnerset.  The  ^reat  height  of  the  fore^ 
head)  indsoatip^  prodigioiia  httdlectuai  power,  first  attnu^ 
ftten^ion.  In  proceeding  to  the  detaUs-of;  the  head,  wer  per- 
Q^e  the  eyes  projecting  and  depressed,  indicating  a  large 
^^velopment  of  the  organs  of -* Language.  The  eyebrow  is 
aicbed,  indicating  GJouring  large ;  and  the  distance  betweeii 
the  eyes  is  considerable^  indicating  Form,  also  amply  deve*> 
ioped.  The  head.afi^iears  to  i4)M9  ^;  littW  at  the  fNrgua  of 
Constructiveness,  the  cheek-bones  being  more  prominent  thanl 
the  temples  at  the  seat  of  that  organ.  •  It  then  aweUs  out  at 
^  rctgions  of  Titne  andrldealilyb*  T^is  last  organ  will 
be  p^roeiTed  to  be. greatly  larger  than  the  seme  part  in 
liO^klP  aod'  Gohbettf  but  somewhat  less  than  in  Chaucer ; 
and^wehave  vi^tiared  the  opinion,  that  ia  the  manifestations 
of  ^is  fivmlty,  the  ^up^iity  mnstbe  aan^ed  to  Chaoco^ 
In  foUownig  the  x^utliiie  ot  9iiakqpsai»^s  head,  .an  immensi^ 
expansion  appears  in  tfact  rag»o;i8  of  Wonder  and  Imitation, 
The  4bnner  faculty  wonldpcoduee  the  witdhas  ia  Madieth, 
and,  combined  with  Ideality,  it  would  im^ire  him  with  the 
fo^ceptioD  of  Ariel  in  the  Ten^iest  Imitation  is  essential 
to  she  power  ^f  writing  ia  diakigue  and  dramatiain^.  High-; 
est  9f  idly  in  the  outline,  aUnda  the  organ  •of  Benevolenoe^ 
y^hmti  also  is  yeij  ]aige...  The  piddle  and  lateral  parts  of 
the  tt[g)er  region  of  the  forehead  axe  gieatly  devebp^,  ip-: 
didlting  oormponding  vigour  in  the  familtiev  of  C<Hiipenapii^ 
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iCi^iisaltty;  BBd  WiL  t>o  tbe  pHna^pfey  dlat^pciw^.  of  iiMt 
<fiestaUon 'beus.  (a<  rdatiQir  to  aiae-  in  thtt  ^M^gur,  thlft-  ftiii^ 
:head  iDdicates  gigantio  gvealnes^.  « Tlie  -  pfaMncdogieC  ceiM 
to  wonder,  that,  wiU^awdi  a  davdoiiitiflnt^  Sturiiiptet  AmIA 
have  been  a  prodigy  in  diM»ato  gferays*  i  :.'...  !!» 

The  fourth  portrait  rcpvesenta  J.  J.  BOUSlitEAU.  "M* 
ocgmtiof  Language  ts/kere  largely  devdoped^  as  -also  thiit  of 
Causality ;  but  the  chitf  ftatare  far  wlddh  wohave  -^lebted 
it  AS  the  ocgau  o£  Ideality^  which  ^  stands  .promiaeaily  forth  al 
the  upper  and  ttterior  aogle  of  the  head.  I&  RoiiMeatl 
ihis  faculty  appears  to  have  been  ia  a  state  of  alttmt  disi 
eased  eXeiteuieBt ;  and.  it  oeisiniiiiieeiea  -to  Us  ebaoepcioii^ 
an  exquidf^iess  of  beauty  and  lefiaensent,  cootrastHig;  ia  a- 
xemarkable  d^jresy  with  ^  ndamer  of  thbUflg^  and  writn^ 
of  Cobbett  and  of  Locket        ^      * 
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ARTICLE  II.  . 

,       .     '  I  ..  ...  ^ 

VniCESGLOOY  APl^LteD  IN  TltE  EDlTCAtlON  dF  A  VOUTHy 

'   Ma  ES^ttsoR^ 

Sitt^— Tmr  stdsject  of  this  letter,  when  a  child,  was  remarki 
able  fer.  an  aettve  spirit,  combined '  with  tnuch  good  nature; 
sTod  this  purest  simpkeity,  amounting  even  to  Uuntness  of 
manner;  Wfaen^  sent  to  stibodi  to  kam  to 'read,  he  made  die 
least  possible*  pnigresB,  and  afcerwerds,  n^ben  an  attempt  was 
tnadei  to  teach  him  Latin,  he  stood  absoltitely  stilT.  His  falSiei^ 
and  mother  were  almost  in  despair,  and  feal^  that-  he  wbuhf 
turn  out  a  blockhead^  .fit  fer  the  moitar*tob,  or  tiie  pick  andf 
rtiovel^  but -destitute «fcapeoity  for  any  Bberar  pursuit;  '  As" 
a  tast  efl^t,  ihe^aeniliim  to  board  with  a  celebrated  teacbei^ 
ia  the  cbuntry^  in  the  hopes  that  the  ctis^pltne  of  his  semtJ 
nary  might  roase  his  latent  faculties,  if,  Vn  fact,  he  possessed^ 
any.     Here,  .however,  his  progt'ess  was  'aa  little  flattering'  as 

'    -     .    » 'Weait  ibk  to  certify  that  this  is  rieal eaie'^Bi>f      •     //V^ 


M9ife,  vHe was ttiade die Agofi bo)rft older .aodntaoter tlii^ 
lunudfi  or  eve0^  I  tiitpeot^of  flDowof  Utownage;  ead^as 
for  l^rolng>  Jbeoould  odt  be bmug^tJoocnpEQbeiidaaiil^ 
ruki^f  l4ilin>  and  fmxcAy.mm  able  lo  nnatar  tfasee  aentaieeB 
of  Fiendi:  in  geograpby  awl  ^ikhoMliO'iie.vas, wry  .little 
more  8ucoe9lf«d* 

Jo'  tbia  state  of  mlKttei%  Dr  Sfnmbeim  wmrtA  m  tfna 
oomitry^  and  a:geiitleiMa  who  attended  bialealiueaimi^gined 
tbat  Ibis  iwe  ali^  not  be  aa  faepdeaa'aa  naa  eoBoeived.  He 
ax9inuie4  tbe  bc^'a  head*  and  deekaned  4bat  the  myatery  was 
cleared  up^  He  famd  tbe  mguk  qf  liangm^  very  Awidodi 
ly di^MMit,  afid  tile  ktiommgmgam  is  genend  Mt  kt^e; 
whMe  the  rgfleeliqyeigatoaw»feahwwi  aaaaway  ipymt 
of$ieetelfaal|wiodefttew  ConbaiEVMeei  Jie<iaiiod«Bther 
mudlij  irinle  -  CatttiMeaeflf)  OoiMMltiMflaili^  firifiiirtieaai^ 
Lom^  AppaobatMi,  Viamem%  A  dhawiPaiiraii  llawiji^fe.n0ii, 
aad  Ideafity,  w&e  all  adnpty  denleped,  ^and  DeatmctiveiieM 
was  not  defident  Tune  abo  was  large.  He  pcnnled  out 
that  the  boy^s  proneaefis  to  active  spovts  indiealed  a  healthy 
Qondition  of  the  brain ;  that  his  softneas  of  dB^iositiQii  anoae 
from  deddent  CSombaliveBeas  joined  with  laii^CoaaaeBtioiis- 
ness,  Cautiouaiiess,  fienevolence,  and  Lore  of  Afpeobatiiin ; 
that  hia  inqititude  for  kagiMiges  w$»  a#is^  «os  thajmall  de. 
velopoient  of  the  organ  connected  mtb.  this  faeally ;  and 
that  his  general-  dulness  arose  from  the  knowii^  or  p^roep- 
tive  organs  being  -on  the  whole  bat  aeodoate  in  6iae»  while 
those  of  reflections  whidi  were  decidedly  lacgs^  did  not  0091^ 
into  full  activity  till  a  later  period  of  life»  and  did  not,  til) 
theoi  meet  with  sludies  and  purauita  suited  to  their  g^ti^^sa- 
lion.  He  advised^  tbercftne,  that  die  youth  should  be  taken 
from  schoolt  aad  sent  for  three  or^  fcH^  yeaif:s  tp  Jearn  the 
trade  to  which  it  was  intended  to  bring  him  vip ;  and  thatf^ 
thereafter,  namely,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  dghteen,  bia 
education  should  be  b^un  anew. 

This  accordingly  was  done,  and  nith  the  happiest  eifecta. 
When  be  had  passed  the  age  of  puberty  his  manner  greatly 
changed.    Instead  of  tbe  raw,  blunt,  timid  boy,  he  acquired 
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a  ficdate,  dnwwd,  and  intflUeottial  axpreasioii  of  couiitfiMnfie ; 
and,  alihough  extremely  basbAil  and  embarrassed  id  oom. 
pany,  ii  was  easy  to  perceive  that  thought  waa  bow  active, 
and  that  the  previous  vacuity  of  aiiad,  which  had  aUurmed 
his  relations,  had  ^utiiely  disappeared.  His  studies  were 
now  directed  entirely  accordiitg  to  his  development  He 
was  absK^ed  at  once  ftom  sU  drudgery  with  Qreeic  and  La- 
tin;  hot  told  that,  aa  he  was  destined  to  move  in  the 
rank  of  a  maiduHit  and  maaufaDtnKr^  it  waa  indi^ien^ 
sable  that  he  should  be  master  of  his  own  language,  and 
even  know  a  litUe  Fmneh.  He^  therefore,  at  seventeen,- 
set  about  learning  Ei^ish  gfauMDar,  and  having  now  the 
aid  ^  his  reflecting  powers,  he  apprehended,  as  intellectual 
pocepticM,  what  aa  a  efaiU  ha  waa  ittlnrly  ineapaUe,  owing- 
to  his  defic&Biit  orgao  of  Langnage,  of  tenhuQg  by  r^  He 
studied  VtmA  tkiim  aaaae  lini^  and  proflted  in  hia  appro*, 
henrion  of  the  English  oMStroetion,  by  the  stronger  iUus>' 
tratiODS  of  coteord  and  government  which  that  laoguage  af« 
tvmh.  He  soon  saeeeeded  so  eosnplelely  as  to  write  a  conreet 
and  preeiae  Bi^ibh  stj^e ;  and  he  could  also  read  a  French' 
author  with  ftcHiQF.  Hb  other  studies  were  geography,  aL 
gebra,  and  asathematios  $  and  in^  these  aho  he  now  took' 
pleasure,  and  istated  dKstinctiy,  that  be  saw  the  principle  and 
application  of  them,  and  obtained  from  them  food  for  reflect, 
tion.  His  neit  course  was  chemistry,  natural  history,  na- 
tural philosophy,  and  anatomy ;  and  the  pleasure  with  which 
he  followed  die  Jeetnres  on  these  hfanches  of  knowledge  was* 
intense,  and  his  knpmvement  [woportionally  great. 

Among  odier  aobjeots^  be  was  led  to  the  study  of  Phreno*. 
logy,  and  I  shall  dlow  him  to  speak  for  himself  on  this  topic.' 

As  to  Phrenolo^/  says  he> ''  I  am  convinced  I  owe  as  much, 
if  not  raore^  to  it  than  to  any  other  of  my  studies-    Tlie  ex- 
"  treme  diffidencCj  which  formed  so  remarkable  a  feature  of 
my  disposition,  arose  partly  from  natural  timidity  ;  but  it  was 
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**  gteutij  aggravated  by  my  being  conscious  of  deficiency  in. 
some  mteilectual  powers,  compared 


with  other  persons ;  and 
"  entertaining  most  exaggerated  notions  of  the  impediments 
which  these  defects  threw  in  the  way  of  my  attaining  even 
ordinary  proficiency  in  any  thing.     In  shorty  before  I  knew 
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'S  Hmsnok^y  I  was'perao^dediimt  I.WM\«..foVSdkheid,.aiid.mjrt 

'/.  wl^ole  clm'acter  ar^d-  conduct-  were  -qn  theppint   of  b^£L 
'^  formed  and  regulated  on  this  principle.     Wnen;  bowever,  i 
^  was  told  that  my  timidity  arose  from  a  defiqi^cy  of  Gomba^ 
^  tiveness^'  joined  with  large.  Cautiou9|ies8^  Gonacientiounieas,. 
[^  an^  Love  of  Approbation^  I  felt  the  truth  pf  the  observatioa 
^'instinctively;  and  as  I  have  a  good  Self-esteem^  and  no  de- 
*'  dciency  of  Firmneiss^  I  fbh  as  if  a  mountain  bad  been  taken: 
^  pff  my  shoulders^  and  hoped  that  I  should  yet^beabk  to  hold 
*^  i^  my  head  in  society.    The  knowledge  also^  that  thq  con« 
^  ffdence  of  many  of  my  associates^  whose  presence  of  mind  T 
^  bad  envied^  and  attributed  to  great  inteUectual-  sup^ority^T 
'^  arose  merely  &om  larga:  GombativeBesa  and  less  Cautious-, 
^  ness  than  mine,  gave  me  additional  courage;  and  I  found 
**  that  this  theory  of  their  dispositions  Was  corftct;  not  oidy 
'^  by  observing  their  hj^ads,  but  by  comparing  wkh  it  their. 
','  n^anner  and  conduct  when  boys,  and  discoverij]^  how  bea^* 
**  tifully  it  explained  them.    I  had  a  natural  tendency  to  im-' 
*f  piidt  bdief  in  all.  that  was  presented  .to  miy  niuul«.aiid  took; 
'^  every  one's  pretensions  for  actual  attainments;  and  in  this! 
"  way  could  never,  feel  that  I  was  half  wise  enough  to  act  on' 
'^my  own  opinion,  if  any  human  being  c&ose  to  call  it  in* 
^' question.      Phrefnology  gave  me  an  invaluable .'ins^ht  into' 
*^  cnaracter,  and  enabled  me  to  distin^ish  the  chaff  from  .the. 
^^  wheat ;    and  also  to  try  .my  own  views  by  the  standard  of 
*^  nature,'  and  not  by  the  mere  nPtions^  of  other  men.    .  l%e; 
''  kno^i^ledge  of  character  which  it  has  communicated  is  as  ra-. 
''  luable  as  at  least  ten  years'  experience  of  the  world  would 
^  haVe  been  to  a  mind  such  as  mine.    My  timidity  and  want  <if 
*i  confidence  are  naturally  so  great,  that  I  can  scaiscdy  imagine 
''the  time  when  I  would  have  had  courage  to 'place,  myself. 
**  in  situations  calculated  to  afford  experience.    Possi^ssed  of 
**  Phrenology,  1  feel  myself  invested  with-  something  like  the 
''invisible  ring  of  the.  fairy  tales;  I  enter  ii^:  society  With  ad- 
'f- instrument  which  enables  me  to  appreciate  individuals  with^ 
'*  triitb  arid  accuracy ;  this  knowledge  makes  me  know  my  real 
'^  siiubl^n,  luid  feel  safe ;  and  then  I  ^m  enabled  to  act  without^ 
fear  or  embarrassment  .  Phrenology  has  placed  my  mind  at: 
peace  also  with  itself.     I  know  my  deficiencies,  and  avoid  .re** 
iiance  on  them ;  while  I  know  also  the  powers  that  are  given, 
4Uid.  the  purposes  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  and  gndtttde! 
"  to  Providence,  with  a  due  feeling  of  responsibUi^,  have  8uc« 
"  ceeded  to  fear  and  diffidence,  which  can  never  exist  in  a  high^ 
^  degree  without  some  portion  of  discontent.     Much,,  therefore,* 
''  as.  Phrenology  is  despised,  I  must  always  regard  an  acquaSnt.^ 
**  arice  with  it  as  one  of  the  happiest  circumstances  of  my  life  •^ 
"  and  have  no  doubt  that  others  will  entertain  the  same  CMpinion ' 
'*  when  they  are  practically  acquainted  with  its  trulJis.    C.  J.*' 
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ARTICLE  ni. 

t 

TO  THJB  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHRENOLOOICAL  JOURNAL. 

SiBy— When  engaged  some  time  ago  in  the  study  of  Phre- 
^o^ogy^  I  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
subject  of  the  foUowing  letter,  whose  cerebral  development 
struck. me  from  die  first  as  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  the 
complete  aceordanceof  whose  manifestations  with  it  served  not 
^a  little,  if  not  to  satisfy  me  of  the  truth  of  the  science,  at  least  to 
encourage  me  lo  undertake  a  very  extensive  series  of  observa- 
tions, which  ultimately  ended  in  a  perfect  and  sincere  conver- 
sion^' If  yoM  think  that  the  case  may  be  useful  to  any  of  your 
leaders,  it  is  at  your  service. 

Wh^Q  I  first  saw  Mr  S.— be  was  about  60  years  of  age,  of  a 
short  stout  make,rather  inclined  to  corpulency,  but  possessed  of 
great  natural  activity.     His  head  was  alt(^ther  of  great  size,: 
broad  in  all  its  parts,  and  somewhat  higher  than  usual.   In  the 
situation  of  the  organ  of  Constructiveness,  immediately  above 
and  behind  the  external  angles  of  the  eyes,  the  temjdes  project 
so  much  outwards,  as^  at  a  little  distance,  to  bring  them  into  the 
line  of  the  forehead ;  ^hicli  presented  that  squareness  of  as- 
pect stated  by  Drs  Gail  and  Spurzbeim  as  characterizing  the- 
heads  of  eminent  mechanicians,  sculptors,  painters,  and  artists.  * 
The  forehead  was  brood,  and  the  lower  part,  or  superciliary' 
ridge,  projected  considerably  over  the  eyes,  indicating  great 
development  of  Weight,  Size,  Locality,  Form,  and  lower  Indi- 
viduality.    These  organs,  combined  with  Constructiveness,) 
constitute  the  essential  elements  both  of  an  inventive  and* 
operative  genius.     This  combination  was  aided  by  mpre  than- 
usual  de\'elopment  of  Number  and  Tune,  and  by  a  very  good 
Comparison  and^ir  Causality.     The  external  angle  of  the 
eye  in  the  situation  of  the  organ  of  Number  was  depressed 
like  that  of  Jedediah  Buxton,  in  Dr  Spurzheim^s  plates,  and 
the  forehead  rose  to  a  considerable  height  with  a  slight  slope. 
The  organs  of  Ideality,  Colour,*  Order,  and  Language,  were 
de^edly  under  an  average,  and  Upper  Individuality  was 
only  moderate. 
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This  statement  oC  it^  would  enable  the^  Phrenolo^  to 
predicate  the  kind  of  intellectual  character  which  the  indi- 
vidual would  display.  For  the  sake  of  the  less  advanced 
reader,  however,  I  shall  shortly  state  how  the  faculties  aanU 
£ested  themselves  in  point  of  fact. 

Mr  S.  received  almost  no  education.  At  a  very  eady  age 
he  was  sent  to  school  to  learn  to  read ;  but  instead  of  sindiiy 
his  letters,  he  began  to  show  a  peculiar  talent  and  liking  fiw 
mechanics  and  construction,  of  whidi  his  parents  highly  dis* 
approved,  and  which  they  did  every  thing  in  thdr  power  to 
repress,  but  in  vain.  Finding  the  continual  restraint  under 
which  he  was  forced  to  live  at  home  becoming  daily  moie 
irksome,  as  his  faculties  continued  to  expand,  he,  while  yet  m 
boy,  with  a  confidence  in  his  own  untried  powers,  which 
great  size  of  brain  can  alone  give,  forsook  the  paternal  roof, 
and  set  out,  he  knew  not  where,  to  push  his  fortune.  On  his 
arrival  at  L"  ■  ■,  after  various  vicissitudes,  he  obtained  cm- 
pk>yment  in  a  profesMon  calculated  to  exercise  those  pecu- 
Ear  powers  with  which  nature  bad  so  liberally  endowed  bimy 
and  by  his  excellence  in  which  he  ultimately  attained  wealth 
and  eminence.  But  the  regular  calls  pf  business  were  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  afford  an  ^equate  outlet  for  his  menial 
activity.  Wis  leisure  hours  were  moit  aciivdy  spent  in  in- 
venting and  construcUng  models  of  aU  kinds  of  machinery,  in 
fruitless  attempts  to  discover  the  perpetual  motion,  in  t^mpli* 
fying  the  air-pump,  in  improving  the  diving-bell,  in  making 
carriages  to  go  by  raachin^y,  in  attempting  to  regulate  the 
motion  of  balbons,  and  in  innumerable  other  things^  upon 
which  he  expended  much  money  and  no  less  laboinv  buf 
with  intense  delight.  At  one  of  my  vbits  he  showed  me  a 
large  garret  room  filled  with  the  collected  .models  of  past 
years,  the  whole  of  which,  as  bis  great  ConstrucUveoess  gave 
him  the  power,  were  made  by  himself.  His  wife  used  often 
to  mention,  as  illustrative  of  his  hobby^  that  the  first  time  sbo 
beard  of  the  exist^ice  of  her  ^*  future  beloved,^  was  one  6aj 
in  pacing  along  the  .bridge  of  .  ■  ■  ■ ,  when  she  saw  a 
qrowd  gazing  intently  on  the  water  below.     She  inquired  al 
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wfaAt tb^y  w^fn Unfiamgt  mad iHu'toU  that ti w«  <«Mr $  m  .J 
M  o^  (^  io^Qiii  ^ihe  fkfer  m  his  dimngMl;'^  and  she 
•}Kir%  aft^r  saw  hisi  emerge. 

In  jtt)^  iRorka  on  Pbroikedogjr*  it  iai  staled  thai  matlymati- 
onl  talent  d^pands  on  a  oombioatioa  of  ^i^e,  Fpnn^  Loealitj, 
CpGipaiiapaf  and  Individuality,  and  that  it  does  not  lequiie 
great  Causality.  In  Mr  S-rr^nr,  all  these  organs,  except 
ITpper  IndMdualitji  and  Cau^^y,  were  decddedly  large,  and 
19  him  they  were  aided  by  Nui^berl  H^  was  oever.  taught 
mathematics ;  but,  cm  iaoming  to  maturity,  he  studied  them 
from  books  widn  gi^at  snoee^s,  and  was  ever  aflepwards  in 
the  ocmstant  habit  of  ^qpplying  them  to  determine  the  pro* 
bable  nesults  of  ^ueh  pew  or  ontried  combinatioM  of  meeha. 
iisoa]  icsfces  as  he  was  desirous  of  forming,  and  he  rarely  fiuL 
ed  of  obtaining  an  acourate  answer  to  the  most  complicated 
and  novel  questions. 

His  Tune  is  stated  as  laige ;  and  it  is  a  curious  lacl,  that 
one  of  his  first  constru^v^  effi»ts  wa^  made  to  provide  him- 
self with  an  instrument  by  which  he  might  gratify  it ;  and  he 
afterwards  followed  the  profession  of  a  musical  instrument- 
maker,  in  order  to  gratify  both  sets  of  fiiculties  at  once. 
When  I  last  saw  him,  he  had  just  finished  a  small  instru* 
ment  like  a  piano  in  miniature,  but  with  only  one  string,  and 
Upon  which  he  was  able  to  play  several  lurs.  It  was  intend^ 
ed  4S  a  standard  by  which  to  tune  instruments  in  the  ^un^ 
try;  aa,  from  all  the  notes  being  struck  upon  the  same  string, 
ft  could  not  go  out  of  tune.  This  instrument  Was  entirely 
the  resuk  of  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  diferen^e  ol 
ioands  piadoced  by  strings  of  different  lengths.  I  saw  hnq 
Whea  engaged  in  the  calculation,  and  expressed  my  ophiion 
of  the  impacticabillty  of  the  scheme ;  upon  which  be  explain-> 
ed  the  principle  to  me,  and  said  that  he  could  hot  fail,  and  in 
a  few  days  more  showed  me  the  instrument  complete,  and  al- 
lowed me  to  examine  it  minutdy,  so  as  to  satisfy  myself  of 
his  perfect  success. 

*  With  a  great  deal  of  en^usiasm  and  power  of  invention  ini 
Us  favourite  pursuits,  Mr  S         had  extremely  little  of  that 
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kind  qf  imaginatian  which  :is  dependent  on  a  great  ^idowu 
ment  of  Ideality,  the  organ  of  which  in  him  was  deddedly 
deficient.  The  <^  beau  ideal,"^  and  the  glowing  and  oobured 
conceptions  of  the  poet,  were  to  him  as  empty  sounds.  His 
intellect  was  plain,  penetradng,  and  sound,  but  with  some- 
what  of  a  tendency  to  vulgarity  and  grossness,  the  natural  re- 
sult of  an  imperfect  education  upon  such  an  organization. 
Language  was  little  developed,  and  he  always  fek  much  di£- 
ficqlty  in  expressing  his  ideas.  He  felt  great  delight  in  the 
practical  study  of,  natural  philosophy.  .. 

The  development  of  the  organs  of  the  ^open^ties  and 

sentiments,  in  Mr  S ^  wiis  also  remarkable;  but  I  have 

already  encroached  too  much  on  your  pages,  to  allow  me  to 
enter  into  farther  detail : .  I  shall  therefore  only  add,  that  the 
manifestations  corresponded  in  every  point.  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  publish  the  name  of  the  gentleman ;  but,  as  I  pledge 
myself  for  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  stated,  I  am  ready  to 
communicate  it  to  you,  and  am.  Sir,  &c.  • 


ARTICLE  .IV. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  OTHELLO. 

Those  who  arc  unacquainted  with  Phrenology  may  smile  at 
the  Mtempt  to  apply  it  in  analyzing  a  character  which  pro« 
bably  never  had  any  existence  beyond  the  pages  of  the 
volume  in  which  we  find  it  described.  They  ask  us.  What 
have  we  proved,  when  we  have  traced  each  indication  of 
passion,  or  feeling,  or  intellect,  to  what  we  call  an  elementary 
source,  and  dedgnated  that  source  by  a  phrmological  name? 
The  argument  in  favour  of  our  science,  which  is  thus  af- 
forded, is  certainly  not  of  that  obvious  and  palpable  kind, 
which  is  likely  at  once  to  carry  conviction  to  a  mind  whose 
attention  is  for  the  first  time  directed  to  the  investigation ; 
but  to  those  who  have  already  made  some  progress  in  the 
study,  it  is,  though  an  indirect,  a  most  beautiful  and  con- 
vincing proof  that  nature  aad  Fjirenology  arc  one.     They 
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discovei  in  it  the  elements  of  the  most  various  and  oppoi^te 
appearances  which  the  mind  of  man  does  or  can  assume. 
And  if  a  system  so  perfect  and  complete  is  assigned  by  its 
ienemies  to  the  inirentiDn  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  they  assert 
what  in  truth  it  is  harder  to  believe  than  the  proposition 
which  they  themselves  reject  on  the  mere  ground  of  its  in< 
credil»lity. 

.  In  the  character  of  Othello, '  such  as  it  is  drawn  by  Shak- 
speare,  the  first  thing  we  remark  is  its  power  and  energy. 
He  seems  to  move  along  among  the  personages  of  that  inimi- 
table drama,  as  if  conscious  of  his  superiority,  and  these  seem 
to  recognise  that  superiority,  by  the  submissiveness  and  awe 
with  which  his  presence  affects  them.  There  is  in  whatever 
heutt^sor  performs  that  indescribable  force,  which,  had 
he  really  existed,  we  must  have  immediately  assigned  to  the 
general  largeness  of  his  cerebral  organization.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  ascendency  which  results  from  the  possession 
of  a  commanding  intellect,  as  will  presently  be  seen  from  the 
analysis  of  his  character,  but  rather  that  superiority  which 
flows  from  elevation  of  sentiment,  stimulated  by  the  fire  of 
passion.  The  prc^nsities  and  sentiments,  indeed,  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  so  strongly  manifested  as  to  occasion  little 
difficulty  in  describing  their  proportions.  Of  the  intellectual 
faculties  the  indications  are  less  complete,  and  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  on  their  relative  energy  is  consequently  greater. 
Their  general  vigour  is  undoubtedly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
two  other  great  divisions,  under  which,  together  with  this  of 
intellect,  the  different  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are 
dai^sed  by  Phrenology.  The  preponderance  of  intellect  is 
manifested  in  man,  by  the  complete  subjection  in  which  it 
holds  the  inferior  parts  of  his  nature.  Whether  that  sub- 
jection may  prove  effectual  for  good  or  for  wicked  purposes 
will  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the  strength  or  deficiency 
of  the  sentiments ;  but  no  influence  of  passion  will  be  allow* 
ed  to  interfere  with  the  accomplishment  of  an  object.  .  In 
Othello,  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  of  his  prqiensities  may 
be-frequenify  seen  sweeping  intellect  along  in  a. tide,  which. 
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but  for  the  oppoeitioii  offered  by  ^^unteractitig  Mntineoti^ 
would  have  been  altogether  reiustiees. 

Self^esteon  is  the  prevuting  feature  in  hU  dtefltiter  ^  b6- 
ing  combined,  however,  widi  large  Con^eieniiouMieto  and 
Love  of  Approbatioil,  its  presence  is  manifested  mtber  by  a 
conscioUB  greatness  and  magiUmimicy,  than  by  the  inof^ 
offensive  and  less  dignified  indications  with  which  we  tM  apt 
to  asiioeiate  its  prsdominanoe.  Under  this  tcMk  it  b  ditooter- 
aUe  in  the  fitst  words  he  utters.  In  the  dedond  a^tiHe  of  tht 
^rat  ac^  he  is  introduced  in  eonversatkm  with  lagity,  whose 
imnrense  SeoKliveness  and  powerful  inteUeet  enabled  hinA 
th(»^ughiy  to  comprehend  the  character  of  hi*  getfend**^ 
mind,  and  whose  #hole  sp^eeh  aeoordii^Iy  ia  directed  m 
khi*  combination,  which  it  immediately  excites.  BfidMiitio^a 
meritu  and  influence  with  the  duke  are  stated  M  aX  to  taa^ 
ttast  them  with  the  Moor^  and  his  reply  finely  tthibifi  th^ 
combination  to  which  I  have  adverted : 

Olh.  Let  him  do  his  spite : 
My  services^  which  I  have  doAe  the  signiory. 
Shall  out-totigue  his  complaints.    "Tis  yet  to  know/ 
(Which^  when  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  honour^ 
I  shall  promulgate^)  I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege ;  and  my  demerits 
May  speak,  unbonneted,  to  as  pr6ud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reach'd :  For  know»  lago. 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  into  circttmscription  and  oonfine 
For  the  sea's  worth.— 

A  more  accurate  display  of  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Appt^fbs^ 
tbn,  and  Conscientiousness  could  hardly  be  produ<^.  It  ia 
not  the  disgusting  apotheonsr  of  self,  which  results  ^m  thd 
first  of  these  sentiments  when  the  others  are  deficient^  nof 
the  idle  boasting  of  a  Captain  Bobadil,  wh6,  with  his  single 
arm,  and  his  good  toledo,  could  kill  **  his  twenty  men  per  day  ,^ 
demonstrating  the  vigour  of  loveof  Approbation,  and  theweak- 
Mss  of  Conicietttiousness  and  Self^teem,-— for  the  latte^ 
sentiment  acts  as  a  restraint  on  boasting,  as  may  he  seen  hi 
the  character  t>f  Coriolanus,-^but  it  ifl  the  simple  assertion 


a^  oonscaous  merit,  df  semees  which  he  kudws  he  baajM^*^ 
fbrmed)  lUld  whose  vdlief  he  dflti  fully  estimale.  *  ' 

But  there  10  Boinethiog  moire  unfolded  in  this  pMsage  t^^ 

I  would  not  my  unhoused  !free  condition 
Put  into  drcumscriptnm  and  confine 
For  the  sea's  worth—* 

proves  the  general  largeness  of  his  propensities)  communicat* 
ing,  with  his  large  Self-esteem,  to  liis  temperament  a  fire 
mud  restlessness,  which  is  averse  from  every  species  of  con-' 
trol :— ^nd  the  words  which  precede, 

But  that  1  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
efvinoe  also  in  particular  the  power  of  his  Amativeness  and 
Adhesiveness  producing  a  motive  strong  enough  to  overcome 
t!hid  aversion  to  bondage.  It  is  these  two  faculties  which 
pve  birth  to  conjugal  love,-— a  love,  which,  when  they  are 
largely  developed,  clings  to  its  object  with  a  devotedness, 
which  seems  to  hold  life  and  love  as  of  synonymous  import 
ddch  it  was  in  Othello,-^ 

Were't  to  renounce  his  captain^ — (says  lago,)-*- 

All  seals  and  S3m!ibols  of  redeemed  sm^ 

His  soul  is  so  unfettered  to  her  love 

That  she  may  make^  unmake^  do  what  she  list  :-^ 

When  we  have  noticed  the  proofs  of  his  large  Combative- 
ttess  and  Destructiveness,  we  shall  have  before  us  the  great 
elements  of  action  in  the  Moor^s  mental  constitution ;  and 
which  being  directed  into  a  particular  channel  by  the  fiend- 
ish cunning  of  his  officer,  lead  to  the  main  incident  which, 
the  drama  involves.  Of  the  energy  of  these  two  propensities 
we  have  ample  testimony,  as  well  from  every  word  he  utters 
as.from  every  deed  he  performs.  He  had  been^  as  he  tells 
the  senators  in  the  ^^  round  unyamished  tale**  he  ddivera 
in  justificatiDn  of  his  marriage  with  De^demona,  a  soldier 
troat  childhood ;  and  if  the -pith  of  his  little  ani^  oould  ncit 
at  seven  years  be  very  tenible*to  his  enemies,  his  dispoidtion 
to  tmse  it  '*  in  the  tented  field^  spoke  ti  the  spirit  which 
wasnurringthe  fiiture  hero.  But  it  is  not  Alone  in  these 
^  fiaats  of  broils  and  battle""  in  which  bis  life  had  been  spent) 
that  We  discover  the  vigour  of  the  two  propensities  in,  quesf 
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laon.  .  It  is  true,  that  wherever  thef  lune  stiongly  dereloped, 

they  communicate  to  the  character  an  instinctive  denre  to 

encounter,  and  struggle  with,  and  conquer  opposition : — and 

Othello  tells  the  senators  of  Venice^ — 

I  do  agonize 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity 
I  find  in  hardness. — 

Like  the  war-horse,  when  the  trumpet  sounds  the  onset, 
and  the  din  of  arms  startles  his  ear,  spuming  the  earth  with 
his  impatient  tread,  and  panting  for  the  shock  of  battle,  the 
rider,  sharing  the  spirit  of  the  noble  animal  which  bears  him, 
longs  for  the  command  that  bids  him  rush  like  a  destroying 
angel  to  scatter  destruction  among  the  foe.  Conjoined, 
however,  with  the  sentiments  which  Othello  possessed  in  such 
distinguished  proportion,  the  natural  fierceness  of.these  pro- 
pensities would  be  restrained,  until  a  strong  exciting  cause 
was  presented.  But  their  operation  was  not  therefore  sua- 
pended.  Even  in  this  quiescent  state  they  impart  to  every 
accent  of  command,  an  expression  which  can  never  be  mis- 
understood by  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  ;  conveying, 
although  uttered  with  all  the  external  seeming  of  coohiesa 
and  composure,  an  intimation,— -to  use  the  words  of  Mr 
Scott, — of  the  will  of  the  Speaker,  coupled  with  the  farther 
intimation,  expressed  or  implied,  that  disobedience  will  be 
attended  with  fatal  or  inconvenient  consequences. 

There  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  this  in  the  second 
scene  of  the  first  act,  where  Othello  thus  replies  to  the 
puny  clamours  of  the  aged  and  feeble  Brabantio,  and  the 
party  he  leads. — 

Keep  up  your  bright  swords^  for  the  dew  will  rust  them.— 
•'   QooA  si^ior^  you  shall  more  command  with  years. 
Than  with  your  weapons. — 

And  again,  after  every  abusive  epitliet  has  been  lavished 
upon  him-*£Br  from  being  chafed  by  an  opposition,  his 
Self-esteem,  Combativeness,  and  Destructiveness,  ^vc  him 
an.  inward  .consciousness  of  power  to  crush  by  a  single  move* 
raent  of  his  arm,— ->be  calls  to  those  of  both  parties,  who  were 
preparing' to  bring  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  armsr— 
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-^Hold  your  fauids^ 

Both  you  of  my  indiniiig,  and  the  rest : 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight^  I  should  have  known  it 
Widiout  a  prompter.— 

*'  Othello  is  now  the  husband  of  Desdemona)  the  object  of 
his  entire  and  unmeasured  affection.  The  sentiments  of 
Self-esteem,  Lore  of  Approbation,  and.  Conscientiousness, 
which  we  have  seen  so  powerfully  indicated,  would  entitle 
us  to  predicate  that  pleasure  and  dalliance,  though  fully 
enjoyed,  would  never  relax  one  necessary  exertion  in  the 
cause  of  his  country.  The  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  of  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  of  duty  which  they  must  naturally 
produce,  are  offerings  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed  on  the 
shrine  of  the  Cyprian  goddess.  We  feel  assured,  when  his 
sails  are  spread  to  carry  him  to  the  seat  of  war,  that  he  will 
not,  like  another  Antony,  spend  those  hours  on  the  couch, 
or  at  the  festive  board,  which  should  have  seen  him  '<  turn- 
ing the  tide  of  battle  with  his  arm,""  at  the  head  of  his 
legions;  nor  fly,  like  the  luxurious  Roman,  to  hide  the 
ignominy  of  defeat  and  overthrow  in  the  bosom  of  his  mis- 
tress.  We  recognise  the  ruling  principles  of  his  previous 
character,  when  he  speaks  thus  to  his  Venetian  masters :— ^ 

And  Heaven  defend  your  good  souls^  that  you  think  ' 

I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant. 

For  she  is  with  me :  No,  when  light- wing'd  toys 

Of  featlier'd  Cupid  seel  with  wanton  dulness 

My  speculative  and  active  instruments. 

That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business^ 

Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm, 

And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 

Make  head  against  my  estimation. 

As  it  is  at  this  period  the  great  event  on  which  this  drama 

b  made  to  turn  begins  to  be  evolved,  it  may  be  useful  in 

order  fully  to  comprehend  how  the  crafty  insinuations  of 

lago  operate,  and  the  consequences  to  which  they  lead,  to 

glance  at  those  features  in  the  Moor's  character  which  have 

not  hitherto  been  adverted  to.     Of  the  propensities,-  we-seem 

already  to  have  noticed  all  of  which  there  is  any  indicatiQn ; 

of  the  sentiments,  not  one  appears  to  have  been  deficient ; 

FimuidBS)  Hope,  Identity,  Cautiousness,  BeneYolence,  and 
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Veneration,  if  leas  e3t{»«6sly  tnaiafegled'tlHii  jAnp three  others, 
whose  combined'  activity  hsA  heeti  |)ointed  ofit,  discover  at 
the  same  time  their  influence,  in  every  niodificalio&  pf  mind 
into  which  they  could  enler»  Firmneasy  Hope»  and  Ideality^ 
tthaa  iA  vigovoits  eadstence^  produce,  even  where  Cautious* 
ness  is  full,  a  sanguine  and  dedded  dispoaitioii..  And  if  it 
happens,  as  in  Othello^s  caae^  that  Self-esteem  is  a  prewuU 
ing  sentiment^  undisturbed  confidence  in  his  power  to  exet 
cute  what  he  undertakes  will  be  the  Teaujl^  which  this  com- 
bination will  generate.  Othello^s  intellect  would  seem  to 
have  been  of  a  knowing  rather  than  of  a  reflective  and  phi-» 
losophic  cast  tt  is  not  from  any  individual  and  particular 
indication  we  are  led  to  this  concluaon,  but  rather  from  tho 
general  tone  of  the  whole  character.  Snqh  personages  at 
Macbeth  and  Richard  III.  give  proofs  of  a  anperior  intellect 
in  ahnpB(  every  sentence  they  are  made  to  .utter.  We  And  in 
nearly  all  their  «oliloquies  a  tracing  of  cause  and  elkct,  irom 
abstract  propositions^  which  at  once  demonstrates  the  vigor-* 
ous  action  of  those  faculties  we  have  noticed  as  defective  ia 
Othello,  in  whose  whole  language  we  cannot  discover  above 
o|ie  or  two  such  manifestations,  and  these  in  the  simples; 
form.  The  consequence  of  this  .deficiency  cannot  be  more 
forcibly  stated  thim  in  the  words  of  lago,  by  which  Shak- 
speaie  undoubtedly  meant  to  convey  a  true  idea  of  his  hero: 

The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  qpen  nature. 

That  thinks  men  honest,  that  but  seem  to  be  so ; 

And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose 

As  asses  are- 

In  this  particular  he  is  strongly  contrasted  with  lago, 
whose  powers  of  this  class  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
GreneraFs  grasp.  The  contrast  indeed  is  deepened  by  the 
(fifi^erent  degrees  of  Secretiveness  which  they  possess ;  and 
We  omitted  to  notice,  that  in  the  Moor  it  could  only  have 
been  of  moderate  Ate  \  while  the  thidc  veil  which  it  enables 
hu  officer  to  draw  over  thoughts  already  too  profound  to  be 
scanned  by  Othello^s  penetratibn,  well  entitle  him  to  exclaim, 

t^oT  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
>  the  native  act  and  figure  of  my  h^art 
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lA  ^MfitlbAMt-mism,  ''tit  dol  kNi|$  alter 
But  I  wf U  ^0$t  my  htort  upon  mj  skeve, 
For  daws  to  peck  at :  I  am  not  what  I  am. 
Ikut  a  pcArelful  intellect  Was  not  nece»Ary  to  Othello'^s 

office  a^  A  general ;  not  even  to  his  being  the  grdiit  and  re^ 

cloubted  on^  which  the  tragedy  described  him.  He  had  a  mind 

eicactly  fitted  to  obtain  a  higb  ascendency  in  the  canip  or  in 

the  field  6t  battle.    With  Cautidusiless  Sufficient  to  pretent 

rftahness)  With  Cotobatiretiess  and  DestructiVeness,  and  Love 

of  Approbation,  to  make  him  fight  from  inclinatioti  as  well 

to  ttata  the  desi^  of  fame,  with  Firmhess  and  Self-esteeofl, 

to  make  him  persevere  against  ten  thousand  obstacles,  with 

tb&t  bei^gnity  of  deporttnent,  and  genuine  humanity,  which 

springs fitdm  V^tieration  and  Benevolence ;  we  see  in  Othello 

at  once  the  joy  of  his  soldienf,  diid  the  scburge  and  terrot 

cxf  his  efi6my.    It  remains  tb  observe  how  these  elements  of 

domestic  love,  of  noble  dignity,  of  severe  justice,  itfe  con« 

netted  into  a  bumitig  sense  of  disappointed  affection,  ih- 

snltied  pride,  and  Implacable  revenge.     It  tenidimt,  in  a 

word,  to  trace  th6  progress  of  Othello^s  jealousy. 

Before  proceediug  with  this  piUrt  of  our'  task,  however, 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  deetned  inappropriate  to  make  &  few 
general  remarks  on  jealousy  itself. 

It  is  a  truth  not  less  indisputable  than  it  is  melancholy, 
that  ttittby  of  thos6  feelings  in  dur  mental  constitution  which 
the  hand  of  nature  planted  there,  to  add  to  the  security,  and 
happiness,  and  dignity  of  our  existence,  do  often  become,  by 
perversion  and  abuse,  the  very  means  by  which  we  are  ren- 
dered stranger^  to  each  and  all  of  these  much-desired  and 
truly-denrable  dhjects.  The  passion  of  jealousy,**— to  uSe 
thd  common  phraseology ,-^iB  but  one  exemplification  of  thir 
statement,  out  of  the  long  catalogue  which  the  history  of 
Kutnanity  presents.  It  is  a  pasaon  into  whose  composition 
several  elementlury  principles  enter,  and  the  different  aspects 
it  Assumes  spring  from  the  variety  in  number  and  in  ntfiodes. 
of  cotnbination  in  which  these  principles  unite.  As  it  is  not 
our  present  purpose,  however,  to  examine  and  discriminate 
between  the  features  by  whidi  these  modificauons  are  seve- 
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rally  characterize^^  we  shall  meiriy  t)b9erve  ii>  pfoceedbg, 
that  Self-esteem  is  the  root  from  which  they  all  originate. 
That  wherever  this  faculty  e»sts  in  large  proportion,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  v^orous  Loye  of  Approbation,  together 
with  a  deficient  sentiment  of  Conscientiousness,  the  indivi- 
dual in  whom  this  combination  exists  will  be  very  liable  to 
entertain  a  jealousy,  which  will  take  its  disUnguishii^  cha- 
racter from  some  other  prominent  point  in  his  mental  con- 
stitution. Unless  in  cases  where  Love  of  Approbation  ia 
itself  the  prevailing  feature,  and  in  such,  jealousy  of  fame 
will  be  the  tone  it  will  assume. 

The  Self-esteem  of  such  a  person  is  wounded  when  those 
about  him  rise  to  higher  eminence  than  himself,  in  the  de« 
partment  which,  from  his  cast  of  mind,  he  considers  as  pe- 
culiarly his  own;  because  he  is  thus  compelled  to  admit, 
though  it  be  only  in  the  secrecy  of  his  own  bosom,  that  he  ia 
inferior ;  and  the  bitterness  wluch  this  admission  carries  aknig 
with  it,  is  increased  tenfold  by  the  injury  his  sentiment  of 
the  Love  of  Approbation  receives,  by  witnessing. the  tide  of 
human  applause  flowing  rapidly  towards  these  detested  ob- 
jects. Had  Conscientiousness  been  large,  it  would  have  im- 
pressed him,  in  spite  of  himself,  with  the  feeling,  that  the 
award  was  just;  he. would  more  easily  have  submitted  to 
receive  the  inferior  portion  of  fame,  which  his  merits  might 
still  secure  to  him;  and  he  would  have  looked  with  less 
bitterness  on  the  names  that  occupied,  a  high«  station  than 
his  own  on  the  scale  of  excellence. 

Saul,  King  of  Israel,  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  the 
kind  of  jealousy  we  have  been  describing.  When  the  virgins 
met  him  returning  from  battle,  and  sung  to  the  note^  of 
their  instruments  of  music,  that  ^^  Saul  had  slain  his  thou^ 
sand,  and  David  his  tens  of  thousands,^  the  ^^  king  was  very 
wroth,  and  the  saying  displeased  him.^  In  this  instance 
Destructiveness  was  also  powerful,  which,  being  stimulated 
by  the  combination  above  specified,  [Mrompted  him  to  de- 
stroy the  object  of  his  jealousy.  The  poet,  with  these  senti- 
ments^ combined  in  the  manner  and  degree  described,  •  is 
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jealous  :of  the  iEiuthorslup  of  his  rivals  in  the  favour  of  the  - 
sacred  nine ;  the  architect  looks  with  a  scowling  and  dis- 
contented eye  on  the  rising  towers  and  swelling  arches  which 
he  Bees  growing  up  under  the  rod  of  a  more  potent  wizard 
than  himself;  the  artist  hates  etery  line  of  beauty  which  the 
marble  assumes  under  the  more  skilfully  guided  tool  of  a 
brother  sculptor ;  and  the  loveliest  Madonna  that  ever  graced 
the  walls  of  the  clcnster,  would  fml  to  draw  from  him  cme 
regard  of  worshipping  admiration.  But  the  principle  on 
which  the  passion  proceeds  being  explained,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  the  modified  forms  it  may  in  different  individuals 
assume.  Jealousy,  in  all  the  states  to  which  we  have  yet 
alluded,  is  ineig&ificant  and  contemptible,  and  generally  b 
connstent  with  a  constitution  of  mind,  which,  even  if  this 
passion  were  abstracted,  would  neither  be  truly  great  nor 
amiable.  But  tihere  is  a  jealousy  which  can  excite  the  deepest 
sympathies  of  .our  nature,  which  can  be  insinuated  into  a 
mind  of  the  noblest  mould,  and  make  him,  who  once  was 
groat  and  good,  **  fallen  in  the  practice  of  a  cursed  slave,^  to 
assume  the  form  of  a  revengeful  demon.  Stich  a  ciursed 
slave  was  lago,  and  Othello  was  such  a  victim  to  his  ma- 
ligiiity.    . 

The  great  elements  of  Othello^s  character,  whose  influence 
and.  operation  we  have  remarked  in  the  early  part  of  his 
history,  condnued  throughout  to  give  equally  incontestable 
evidence  of  their  presiding  powier.  The  clouds  were  now 
gathering,  which  were  soon  to  shut  out  for  ever  from  his 
soul  every  beam  of  happiness ;  but  even  amid  the  storm 
which  followed,  and  in  the  ruin  of  which  it  was  the  cause, 
we  find  no  deviation  from  the  principles  with  which  Sbak- 
speare  at  first  invested  his  mental  constitution.  There  reigns 
from  beginning  to  end  a  conformity  and  a  truth  to  nature, 
which  in  this,  as  in  .every  other  pcHtrait  sketched  by  the 
same  band,  renders  our  great  poet  the  glory  of  his  country. 
Othello  loved  his  wife,— rloved  his  friends, — cloved  honour, 
— *and  hated  the  very,  appearance  of  deceit  or  injustice ;  and 
yet  withal,  he  becomes  the  murderer  of  that  wife,- 
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hb  truest  friend  to  the  daggier  of  an  assassin^-^^^aiid  fimdlj 
to  these  adds  the  crime  of  suicide ;  yet  nature  is  nerer  oaoe 
Tiolated.  Othello  in  the  last  scene  of  the  play,  pointed  al  * 
with  the  finger  of  amazement  and  horrov,  ^  the  same  OtkeHo, 
whom  in  the  first  act  we  had  seen  honoured  by  the  Veneiiaii 
senate  as  the  prop  and  bulwark  of  the  empire. 

lago  himself  informs  tis  of  the  plan  he  is  now  preparing 
to  execute.  'Thoroughly  acquainted  at  once  with  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  his  Generars  vp\ndj  he  knew  eveiy 
avenue  through  which  his  devilish  inrinuations  could  be  in- 
troduced with  the  greatest  safety  and  the  moat  perfect  effect 

I  will,  he  says, 

Make  the  l(oor  thfmk  n^e,  love  me,  and  rewurd  in^^ 
For  making  him  egreffiously  an  ass^ 
And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet 
Even  to  madness. 

His  Adhesiveness,  his  Love  of  Approbation^  his  Self- 
esteem,  and  even  his  ConscienUousness,  are  all  to  be  assailed, 
and  every  proof  of  Desdemona^s  infamy  is  to  be  made  to 
carry  that  stamp  which  will  render  its  impresrioa  irrerislible 
to  such  a  mind. 

At  the  first  step  Cassio  is  biou^t  into  diigraee^  and  the 
detail  of  the  event  brings  out  into  a  strong  lights  smne  of 
those  leading  features  in  Othello'^s  character  to  which  we 
have  been  adverting.  Love  had  not  lulled  to  sleep,  as  wt 
observed  might  havo  been  predicated,  the  Cautiousness  of 

the  soldier  even  on  the  bridal  night 

Good  Niichael^  (he  says  to  Cassio,)  &ok  you  to  the  g¥^id  tcMijgiit; 

Let's  teach  ourselves  that  hpnourable  stop. 

Not  to  out-sport  discretion. 

By  the  machinations  of  lago,  however,  the  honest  Lieut- 

fenanf  s  wits  are  confounded  by  a  too  liberal  sacrifice  to 

Bacchus,  and  his  choleric  temper  being  thus  unmuzzled,  the 

court  of  guard  becomes  a  scene  of  uproar  and  conAision. 

The  alarum-bell  is  rung,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a  •*  town  of 

war  get  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brimful  of  fear,^  thrown  into 

a  state  of  commotion.     The  scene,  the  third  of  the  second 

act,  which  ensues,  is  finely  descriptive  of  the  disposition  of 

mind  we  have  assigned  to  Othello,  illustrated  alike  in  what 


he  humejif  uttcrst  a9  in  the  «r^y  w<»di]ig  of  legiffi  ei^p^ 
adon^: 

(Hh,  Hold^  for  jqui  lives* 

/o^.  Hold^  hold^  lieutenant — sir^  Montano«-gentIemen« 
Have  you  forgot  fdl  sense  of  place  and  datv  ? 
•  ...The  ffeneral  speaks  to  you ;  hold,  hold^for  shamel 

Olh*  why,  how  now,  ho  I  From  whence  ariseth  this? 
Are  we  turned  Turks ;  and  to  ourselves  do  that 
WUcti  Heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  ? 
For  Christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl : 
He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage, 
llolds  his  soul  light ;  he  dies  upon  his  motion.— 
Silence  diat  dreadful  bell,  it  frighte  the  isle 
From  her  propriety. — ^What  is  tiie  matter  ? . . .  • 
Honest  lago,  that  looks  dead  with  grieving. 
Speak,  who  began  this  ?  on  thy  love  I  charge  thee. 

Hitherto  Self-esteem,  Conscientiousness,  Firmness,,  and 
the  Benevolence  wfakh  was  diffused  through  his  nature, 
keep  his  kindling  Destructiveness  io  subjection ;  but  when, 
on  fiirther  investigation,  he  cannot  obtain  the  true  account 
how  ^'  this  foul  rout  began,***  his  anger  begins  to  break 
through '  all  restriunt,  while  his  higher  faculties,  still  strug- 
gling against  its  rising  power,  make,  him  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences which  are  about  to  ensue : 

^  Oik.  Now,  by  Heaven; 

My  bloo4  btgin*  mj  safo*  glides  to  rule ; 

And  passion,  having  my  best  judgment  coUied, 
Assays  to  lead  the  way :  If  I  once  stir. 
Or  do  but  llftihjs  arm,  the  beat  of  yoa 
.fihi|U  sink  in  my  rebuke.  , 

ItLgpp  being  thus  apparently  driven  to  avow  the  truth,  ar- 
raxig^  Im  words  with  «ocb  a  depth  of  cuaning,  as  to  make 
it  appear  to  the  Moor  that  his  *^  honesty  and  love  dpth  mince 
this  matter,  making  it  light  to  Cassio,^  when,  in  truth,  he 
has  told  all,  and  infused  into  the  General's  mind  suspicions 
of  much  more.  He  thus  gains  the  double  object  of  prepos- 
sessing the  latter  in  his  favour,  while  he  utterly  ruins  Cassio, 
and  by  this  meajis  Uys  the  groun(}-work  of  all  his  subsequent 
operations. 

Conscientiousness,  accompanied  by  Self-esteem,  and.  sti- 
mulated by  Destructiveness,  manifest  theic  presence  in  cir- 
oqastanoes  like  those  in  which  Othello  is  npw  placed,  by  ^q 
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rtern  and  severe  implication  of  justice  to  punish  so  palpable 
a  breach  of  duty  as  appears  to  have  been  committed;  the 
more  especially,  smce  that  duty  had  arisen  from  a  command 
issued  by  himself.  What  follows,  therefore,  is  in  strict  bar- 
mony  with  nature.  The  faithful  soldier  and  the  valued 
fnend  must  submit  to  ithe  stern  decree  of  inflexible  justice : 

Cassio,  I  love  thee ; 
Bat  never  more  be  officer  of  mine. 

1  he  scene  which  follows  soon  after,  wherein  lago  first  in- 
smuates  the  damning  suspicion  into  his  Generates  mind,  is 
perhaps  the  finest  in  the  whole  play.  He  does  not  begin  by 
hinting  at  once  that  the  intimacy  of  the  Lieutenant  with 
Desdemona  exceeded  propriety ;  but,  as  if  merely  express- 
ing aloud  a  thought  which  had  suddenly  passed  across  his 
mind,  he  cries, — 

Ha !  I  like  not  that 

OtL  What  dost  thou  say  ? 

laeo.  Nothings  my  lord :  or  if — T  know  not  what  • 

OA.  Was  not  that  Cassio,  parted  from  my  wife  ? 

logo.  Cassio^  my  lord  ?  No^  sure^  I  cannot  think  it. 
That  he  would  steal  away  so  guilty  like. 
Seeing  you  coming* 

Othello  himself  is  thus  made  to  suggest  the  idea  cm  which 
lago  had  himself  apparently  just  lighted;  and  in  the  dia- 
logue that  ensues,  the  crafty  ancient  puts  his  interroga- 
tories with  the  air  of  one  who  desires  simply,  to  satisfy  his 
own  mind.  Othello^s  attention  bdng  thus  arrested,  and  a 
gleam  of  suspicion  darting  across  him,  he  becomes  himself 
the  inquisitor ;  and  every  word  which  lago  now  utters  has 
the  appearance  of  being  forced  from  him,  and  wears  die 
complete  aspect  of  friendship  and  truth : 

lago.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 

Ol%.  I  think,  thou  dost; 
And, — for  I  know  that  thou  art  full  of  love  and  honesty. 
And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  giv'st  them  breath^^— 
Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more :  •  • 
For  such  things,  in  a  false  disloyal  knave. 
Are  tricks  of  custom ;  but,  in  a  man  that's  just, 
They're  close  denotements  working  £rom  the  heart 
That  passion  cannot  rule. 

The  complete  confidence  he  reposed  in  lago's  friendshipy. 
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in  the  honesty  of  his  dispoeotion,  and  in  his  2eal  for  his  ser« 
vice,  gave  to  every  half-uttered  and  broken  syllable  the  force 
of  an  appeal  from  Adhesiveness,  Self-esteem,  and  Conscien- 
tiousness, in  the  one,  to  the  same  faculties  in  the  other.  But 
the  Moor^s  love  for  his  wife  was  too  strong,  and  his  trust  in 
her  virtue  too  well-founded,  to  give  way  to  bare  suspicions : 

'Tis  not  to  make  me  jealous. 
To  say— my  wife  is  fair^  feeds  well^  loves  oompany» 
Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well ; 
Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous. 

But  his  Destructiveness,  Self-esteem,  and  Firmness,  all  of 
which  we  have  seen  to  maintain  a  powerful  sway  in  his  cha- 
racter, are  strongly  manifested  in  the  following  declaration : 

Think'st  thou  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy 

To  follow  still  the  ehanges  of  the  moon 

With  fresh  suspicions  ?  No !— to  be  at  once  in  doubt 

Is  once  to  be  resolved. 

lago^s  object  is  now  attained.  Othello  has  been  made 
himself  broadly  to  express  and  entertain  what  his  insidious 
enemy  hardly  ventures  to  breathe ;  the  ^^  iron  has  entered 
his  soul,*"  and  is  left  corroding  his  very  vitals. 

But  every  obstacle  is  not  yet  removed.  His  conjugal  af- 
fection, arising  from  his  large  Amativeness  and  Adhesive- 
ness, still  clings  fondly  to  its  object,  and  the  paroxysm  to 
whidi  it  leads  suggests  the  possibility  of  his  suspicions  being 
false.  The  course  of  Conscientiousness  being  thus  for  a 
moment  turned,  reproaches  him  for  having  wronged  a  faith- 
fill  wife ;  and  Destructiveness,  kindling  within  him  at  the 
thought  of  such  baseness,  he  holds  over  the  head  of.  his  in- 
sidious foe  the  sword  of  a  just  and  terrible  revenge,  ready 
to  stab  him  to  perdition,  if  Jiis  information  should  prove^ 
false:  .     « 

Villain !  be  sure  thou  prove  my  love  a  whorf ;  • 
Be  sure  of  it :  give  me  the  ocular  proof; 
Or,  by  the  worSi  of  mine  eternal  soul, 
Thoii  had'st  been  better  have  beenf'boim  a  dog;  - 
Than  answer  my  waked  wvs^. 

Immediately,   however,   there  is  a  p&4tf:tion  of  Conscien- 

tiousneas,  and  he  fears  he  haa  wronged  the  object  of  his 

threats. 
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Nay»  stay  :.^thou  shonld'at  be  hcmeat. 
The  curr^it  of  his  passion  is  now  arrested,  and  flows  to* 
wards  another  object.  The  Loye  and  Conadendousneas 
which)  a  moment  before,  had  been  as  a  spur  to  urge  him  cm 
to  avenge  a  calumniated  wife,  now  stimulate  him  to  doom 
to  assassination  her  supposed  seducer,  and  to  find  *^  some 
swift  means  of  death^  for  the  ^<  fair  devil*"  herself. 

In  the  dialogue  which  ensues  here  between  Othello  and 
lago,  we  see  those  faculties  in  the  mind  of  the  former  which 
we  have  noticed  as  being  the  most  predominant  in  a  state 
of  alternate  activity,  according  as  his  jealousy  or  afiection 
gets  the  ascendant : 

0th.  O,  lago ! 

logo.  And  did  you  see  the  handkerchief? 

0th.  Was  that  mine? 

lago.  Yours^  by  this  hand^  &c. 

OSt.  I  would  Iiave  him  nine  years  a  killing  :-<- 
A  fine  woman !  a  fair  woman !  a  sweet  woman ! 
.  Ifiep.  Nay^  you  must  forget  that« 

OtL  Ay,  let  her  rot,  and  perish,  and  be  damned  to-night ; 
for  she  ishAll  not  live :  No,  my  heart  is  turned  to  stone ;  I  strike 
it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand.  O,  the  world  hath  not  a  «weeter 
creptture^  &c. 

lago.  Nay,  that's  not  your  way. 

Otn.  Hang  her !  I  do  but  say  what  she  is : — So  delicate  with 
her  needle  J**-An^admimble  musician !  O,  she  will  sing  ih%  «a- 
vageness  out  of  a  bear  1— rOf  so  high  and  plenteous  wit  and  in- 
vention ! 

logo.  She's  the  worse  for  all  this. 
.   OM.   O,  a  thousand,  a  thouand  tiraes:-<-And  then  of  a» 
gentle  a  condition ! 

ta^.  Ay,  too  gentle. 
'    Oth.'Nvy,  that's  certain :  But  yet  the  pity  of  it,  Tagol-— O, 
Ittgq,  tl^e  mty  of  it>  lago ! 

Iq^.  If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her  patent  to 
ofleild;  for,  if  it  touch  not  you,  it  comes  near  nobody. 

Oth.  I  will  chop  her  into  messes :— Cuckold  me ! 

logo.  O,  'ds  foul  in  her. 

Otn.  With  mine  officer  I 

la^  That*s  fouler. 

Otn.  Oet  me  some  poisQu,  lago;  tbis  ni|^t  :•— I'll  not  exjMM- 
tulate  with  her,  lest  ner  body  and  beauty  unprovide^my  mind 
again : — this  night,  laga . 


We  see  here  Combadveness  and  Destrucdveness 
chiefly  agwist  Cas«o,  but  also  in  a  high  degree  against  Dea- 
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demona.  Then  A^QAtivepess,  Adhesiveness,  ^^eality,  and 
Veneration,  come  into  play,  and  he  enumerates  all  his  wife^s 
admirable  qualities.  Again,  wounded  Self-esteem  and  re- 
kindling Destructiveness  cry  out  for  revenge,  2iiid  thi^s  the 
balance  sways  from  side  to  side  several  times  before  it  settles 
in  the  bloody  resolution,  which  it  r^quire^  nil  lago^s  i^t  to 
keep  fixed  and  steady.  It  is  this  circumstance  in  the  pro- 
gress of  jealousy,— -this  vibration  from  love  to  hatred  and 
reveDge,^— which  induced  Collins  so  to  paurtniy  it  in  his  in- 
imitable Ode  to  the  Passions : 

Thy  numbers,  Jeak>usy^  to  nought  were  fix'd. 
Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state ; 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mix*d. 
And  now  it  courted  love^  now  raying  called  on  hatf  • 

Hpwever  strange  the  assertion  may  seem^  it  is  in  the  works 
of  the  poet,  rather  than  of  the  philosopher,  we  are  to  look  for 
mnect  delineations  of  human  nature  and  human  feeUngs. 
The  latter,  ever  wedded  to  some  favourite  hypothesis,  saw 
facts  through  a  medium  whic)i  often  entirely  changed  their 
aspect,  ^nd  even  distorted  the  information  which  was  sup- 
plied by  his  own  consciousness.  The  poet,  on  the  other 
hand,  describes  what  he  has  seen  in  others,  or  has  experi- 
enced within  himself,  with  no  other  view  than  tagive  it  force 
and  effect :  and  the  consequence  has  been  hitherto,^  that, 
while  the  one  has  generally  exhibited  an  '^  airy  nothitag,^* 
the  other  has  frequently  produced  the  reality  of  life. 
'  To  return  to  Othello. — His  Love  and  Pride  are  lacerated 
and  torn  by  the  wounds  they  have  received,  his  Destruttite- 
ness  is  exdted  to  revenge  his  wrongs,  and  Gonscieiitiousness, 
deeply  offended  by  the  base  return  he  has  received  for  all 
the  love,  and  friendship,  and  honour  he  had  preseryed  so 
inviolate,  lends  even  more  than  an  approving  voice  to  the 
deed  he  meditates*  There  is  a  speech  occurs  here^  in  whi^ 
Othello,  now  contemplating  the  completeness  of  his  misery, 
almost  pourtrays  his  own  character: 

Had  it  pleased  Heaven^  (he  savs^) 

To  try  me  with  affliction  ;  had  he  rained 

All  kinds  of  soreS;,  and  shames^  on  my  bare  head;> 

dte^ied  me  in  poverty  |q  the  very  lips ; 
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Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes ;   • 

I  should  have  found  in  some  part  of  my  sond 

A  drop  qf  patience :  But  (alas !)  to  make  me 

A  fixed  figure^  for  the  time  of  scorn 

To  ^int  his  slow^  unmoving  finger  at^— - 

O!  Ol 

Yet  could  I  bear  that  too.;  well,  very  well : 

But  there,  where  I  have  garner'd  up  mv  heart ; 

Where  eiUier  I  must  lire,  or  bear  no  lire  ; 

The  fountain,  from  the  which  my  current  runs. 

Or  else  dries  up ;  to  be  discarded  thence ! 

Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  toads 

To  knot  and  gender  in  ! — ^tum  thy  complexion  there !   . 

Patience,  thou  voung  and  rose-lipp'd  cherubim ; 

Aye,  there,  looK  grim  as  hell  1 

Self-esteem  and  Firmness  would  enable  him  to  bear  any 

physical  hardships*     Of  these,  as  we  learn  firom  his  speech 

to  the  senate,  he  had  already  borne  many,  and  was  even 

proud  of  the  endurance  of  them.     Acquimtiveness  bang  in 

all  probability  moderate,  the  idea  of  poverty  carries  with  it 

nothing  very  terrible  or  alarming ;  and  under  its  pressure 

he  feels  that  Conscientiousness  and  Hope  would  supply  him 

with  the  **  drops  of  patience,^  of  which,  in  such  dicum- 

stances,  he  would  stand  in  need : 

But,  alas !  to  make  me 
A  fiz'd  figure,  &c. 

To  a  mind  in  which  Sdf-esteem  is  a  presiding  sentiment, 
and  where  Love  of  Approbation  is  also  large,  contempt  is 
much  harder  to  bear  than  poverty.  If  conscious,  however, 
that  the  contempt  is  undeserved.  Conscientiousness  may  ena- 
ble it  to  endure  even  the  <^  world^s  dread  laugh  :^ 

Yet  could  I  bear  that  too  :— 

But  there,  where  I  have  garner'd  up  my  heart,  &c. 

■^------— —  to  be  discarded  thence ! 

Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  toads 

To  knot  and  gender  in !— turn  thy  complexion  there  I 

There  indeed  the  last  drop  of  patience  had  been  dried  up. 
Tliis  large  Amativcness  and  Adhesiveness,  producing  sudi 
a  love  for  Desdemona  as  rendered  his  soul  a  chaos  of  unut- 
terable darkness  when  its  light  was  withdrawn,  influenced, 
as  is  usual  in  the  indications  of  his  character,  by  his  great 
Self-esteem,  which  comes  out  conspicuously  in  the  last  lines 
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of  fais  speech,  had  sustained  a  laceration  that  was  altogether 

intolerable.     He  has  now  parted  with  all  that  constituted 

the  happiness  of  his  life  and  made  existence  desirable ;  and 

the  speech  in  which  he  does  so  is  a  beautiful  and  striking 

emanation  fW>m  those  propensities  and  sentaments  which  we 

have  seen  so  predominuat  in  his  character : 

O  now^  for  ever^ 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind !  fiffewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop^  and  the  biff  wars^ 
That  nuike  ambition  virtue !  O,  farewdl ! 
Farewell  die  neighing  steed,  azid  the  shrill  tramp. 
The  spirit-stirring  dram,  the  esr-pierdng  fife. 
The  royal  banner ;  and  idl  quality. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  ^glorious  war ! 
.    And  O,  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
Th'  immortal  Jove*s  di^sad  clamours  counterfeit. 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation's  gone. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  carry  our  analysis  through  all  the 
scenes  which  precede  the  compleition  of  what  he  ha3  resolved, 
lago  continues  to  adduce  his  damning  proofs,  until  no  prop 
remains  on  which  he  can  sustain  a  single  doubt  of  his  dia-. 
honour.    His  mind  is  a  prey  to  a  succession  of  paroxysins,. 
and  the  energy  of  his  character  seems  but  to  drive  him  from 
nusery  to  madness.     Accordingly,  when  he  enters  Desde- 
mona'*s  cfaaibber  to  execute  the  purpose  with  which  he  was 
fraught,  Reason  seems  almost  tottering  on  her  throne.    It  is 
not  alone,  however,  the  deed  he  is  about  to  commit  which 
produces  the  dreadful  a^tation  of  mind  under  which  he  la- 
bours, but  rather  the  shock  his  prevailing  propensities  and 
aentiments  have  sustained  by  the  information  he  has  received. 
The  abruptness  of  the  soliloquy  here  renders  its  meaning 
somewhat  obscure,  winch  Johnson  has  noticed  and  explained 
in  the  following  words : — '^  I  am  here,  says  Othello  in'  his 
mind,  overwhelmed  with  horror.    What  is  the  reason  of  this 
perturbation  ?    Is  it  want  of  resoluti(m  to  do  justice  ?    Is  it 
the  dread  of  shedding  blood  ?  No.    It  is  not  the  action  that 
shocks  me ;  but  it.  is  the  cause,— it  is  the  cause,  my  soul ! 
Ijet  me  not  name  it  to  you,  ye  chaste  stars,  it  is  the  cause.^ 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  is  the  true  meaning  Shakspeare 
meant  to  convey  by  these  words;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
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tospect  bthdlo  would  have  faeen  dedeiviDg  himself  luri  he 

tteily  tittered  thetti.     His  Benevolence  and  Adhen'retteM, 

in  the  pkx>spect  of  snch  a  violatioh  of  the  feelings  they  kite 

calculated  to  generate,  must  have  produced,  independent  of 

the  ccmse  which  appeared  to  render  such  a  Violation  kieces- 

saiy,  a  considerable  share  of  his  mental  ^^gony  and  ^itatiofi. 

In  proof  of  this  opinion,  we  see  the  inlfluence  of  these  very 

faculties  staying  his  murderous  arih,  and  half-suhdimig^  for 

a  moment,  the  dreadful  ttetzy  which  filled  hisaoul: 

O  baltey  breathy  that  dost  almost  persuade 
Justice  to  hretlk  her  sword ! — One  more^  one  mattJ^ 
Be  thus  when  thoo  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  tfaee. 
And  love  thee  after. 

And  it  is  not  till  these  traces  of  lingering  affectibii  hare 
awakened  his  unhappy  wife,  and  that  the  trabaent  calm  bad 
been  succeeded  by  the  storm  of  rage  which  be  excites  l)y 
recurring  to  the  evidences  of  her  guilt,  that  the  ojqMM&tiaB 
of  these  restriuning  fkculties  is  overcome,  and  the  deed  of 
horror  is  committed.^ — ^We  have  sud,  that  ConsdesuousMts 
lent  even  more  than  an  approving  voice  to  the 
of  tibis  foul  deed.  Wounded  Self-esteem  and 
Bess  appear,  indeed,  to  h&ve  been  the  feelings  unddr  wiiose 
influence  the  murder  was  first  resolved  on,  and  it  is  evideit 
they  had  again  the  ascendency  at  the  moment  of  its  perpe- 
tration. Daring  the  whole  period  that  intervened,  hower^^ 
the  voice  of  Conscientiousneto  may  be  distinctly  heard  speak, 
ihg  in  aid  of  his  resolution.  When  lago  suggests  to  him  t» 
strai^le  her  on  the  bed  she  had  contaminated,  he  aiiswers^ 

Qood.    The  justice  of  it  pleases  me. 
Afterwards,  in  the  chamber,  when  he  says  he  will    not 
shed  her  blood,  he  adds. 

Yet  she  must  die,  else  shell  betray  niore  men. 
When  he  kisses  her  before  the  murder,  he  says,   ' 

Oh  balmy  breathy  that  dost  almost  p^r#iiade 
Justice  to  break  her  sword. 

And  again,  when  he  justifies  the  deed  to  Emilia, 

O,  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  hell^ 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds 
To  this  extremity. 
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No  sooner  are  bis  eyes  opened  to  the  treachery  that  had 
been  practised  to  deceive  him,  than  the  combinadon  which 
produced  his  jealous  ftiry  changes  its  mode  of  action :  Con- 
scientiousness, Love  of  Approbation,  and  Self-esteem,  are 
again  in  vigorous  exercise ;  but  it  is  only  to  tell  him  that  a 
blind  and  headlong  passion  has  made  him  the  murderer  of 
an  innocent  and  affecUonate  wife ;  that  henceforth  he  must 
regard  his  proud  name  as  stained  with  the  foulest  of  crimes ; 
tjhat  the  reputatioa  ot  him  dwt  ^  was  OtheDo"^  is  lost  for 
ev^.  When  the  story  of  the  handkerchief  is  explained, 
and  Ollicllo  sees  bow  oompktely  he  has  been  gulled  by  lago^ 
all  his  sentiments  «nd  pn^nsaties  are  turned  upinai  him, 
and  against  the  deed  he  has  committed.  Self-esteem  and 
Love  of  Approbation,  tortured  by  the  idea  of  his  being'so 
cheated,  and  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  cheat,  are  finely  in*- 
dicated  in  the  exclamation  Tie  utters  when  every  doubt  has 
been  removed. 

O fool!  fooll  fool! 
AH  Ms  fondness  fer  his  wife  revives,  and  what  he  had  so 
lately  persuaded  himsdf  was  an  act  of  justice,  now  weM*8  the 
horrid  featitres  ot  foul  and  atrocious  murder.  Of  what  de» 
scription  his  feelings  now  were,  we  may  judge  from  the  (oU 
lowing  words,  in  which  his  {laroxysm  exhausts  itsetf : 

O  cursed,  cursed  slave ! — Whip  me,  ye  devils. 

From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight ! 

Blow  me  about  in  winds !  roast  me  m  sulphur ! 

Wash  me  in  ^itBeo^dawn  gulfs  oi  liquid  fire  i-^  > 

O  Besdemona !  besdemona !  dead  ? 

He  is  reduced  to  a  perfect  wreck,  and  his  faculties  are  in 

such  a  state  of  internal  warfare,  that  even  his  usual  valour 

forsakes  him : 

I  am  not  valiant  neither^ 

But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword. 

Aiid  ggam, 

Man  but  a  rudi  befere  Othello's  breast. 
And  ha  jretires. 

Bemembraoce  of  the  dreadful  deed  he  has  commiUedji 

sets  in  .array  against  him  every  nobler  sentiment  of  his  soul. 

He  feels  that  a  stain  has  fallen  on  his  reputaUon  which  no- 
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thing  can  remove ;  that  he  has  inflicted  a  innound  upon  hinoF. 
aelf  which  ages  could  not  heal :  and,  racked  with  audi  in- 
tolerable misery,  he  hurries  to  find  a  shelter  in  the  arms  of 
suicide. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

REDOAUNTLET. 


This  novel,  although  abounding  in  oecasional  excellence 
and  beauties,  displays,  as  a  wbole^  less  of  the  author's  gifted 
tidcnis  than  even  St  Sonants  Well.  The  story  is  not  wdl 
concatenated,  and  many  of  the  personages  conduce  veiy  lit- 
tle,, and  some  of  them  nothing  at  all,  to  the  ultimate  result. 
Mr  Saunders  Fairford,  poor' Peter  Peebles,  Quaker  Geddes, 
Wandering  Willie  and  his  Wife,  and  even  Allan  FMrfiNii 
and  Darrie  Latimer,  are  no  ways  instrumental  in  breaking  up 
the  Jacobite  conspiracy,  or  bringing  about  the  re-embarka- 
tion of  the  Pretender,  which  is  the  consummation  of  the 
aCoiy*  There  are  also  fewer  profound  representations  of  hv» 
flum  nalure,  and  in  consequence  less  scope  for  phrenological 
raoark.  Nanty  Ewart  is  a  spedmen  of  the  character  pn^ 
^eed  when  the  organs  of  Propensity,  Sentiment,  and  Intd« 
ket,  are  nearly  in  equiiibrio,  and  the  individual  is  left  with- 
out efficient  external  restraint.  He  then  becomes  the  very 
qport  of  circumstances.  Nanty  commences  life  with  a  stnoere 
desire  to  conduct  himself  with  propriety;  but  temptatkn 
presents  itself,  and  he  yields.  He  is  then  hurried  into  a 
vortex  of  iniquity ;  and  under  this  influence  his  propensities 
gain  the  most  frightly  ascendency.  He  is  first  a  seducer,  and 
then  becomes  a  confirmed  drunkard,  smuggler,  and  pirate; 
The  moral  sentiments,  however,  burst  forth  in  occasional 
gleams  of  better  feeling.  He  is  visited  with  recoUectioDS  o£ 
the  loveliness  of  virtue,  and  deep  consciousness  of  the  degnu 
dation  induced  by  his  crimes ;  he  feels  remorse,  while  yet  he 
despairs  of  reformation ;  and  longs  for  death  as  the  only 
terittination  to  his  suflmngs  and  crimes.  His  despair,  and  a 
glow  of  tenderness,  (the  result  of  Benevdenoe  and  Adhe* 
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ttveneis  nill  unextinguiahed,)  breaking  out  almoftt  uoknown 
to  himselfy  bring  him  within  the  range  of  our  sympathies^ 
and  excite  pity  for  the  man  while  we  abhor  his  actioBS.  *  His 
intellect  is  represented  as  acute,  and  partially  cultivated,  but 
deficient  in  native  vigour  to  control  the  unfortunate  combina- 
tion of  propensities  that  has  fallen  to  his  lot. 

As  a  contrast  to  him,  Joshua  Geddes,  a  quaker,  is  repre- 
sented as  possesang,  from  nature,  a  great  endowment  of 
Cdmbativeness  and  Destructiveness ;  but  over-balanced  by 
so  vigorous  an  intellect,  and  such  powerful  moral  sentiments, 
that  they  are  kept  under  habitual  restraint.  They  shew  their 
pres^ce  and  eneigy^  however,  in  occasionally  bringing  the 
good  man  to  the  very  verge  of  a  passion ;  instantly  checked 
indeed,  but  serving  to  remind  him  of  the  old  Adam  still 
dwelling  within  him ;  and  they  inspire  him  also  with  great 
intrepidity  of  character,-— a  more  legitimate^  but  equally  char 
nu^ristic,  object  of  their  functions. 

Our  chief  object,  however,  in  noticing  Redgauntlet,  we 
confess,  is  to  point  out  one  great  mistake  in  pdint  of  descrip- 
tion which  the  author  has  committed,  and  which  comes  pecu- 
liarly within  our  province  of  criticism.  He  describes  Herries 
of  Birrenswork,  and  informs  us,  that  ^*  his  head  was  snuiB% 
*<  with  a  large  forehead  and  well-formed  ears.""  (Vol.  i.  p.  71.) 
Now,  we  are  disposed  to  risk  not  only  our  r^utadon  as 
Phrenolo^sts,  but  our  heads  as  men,  that  the  mental  charac- 
ter which  in  nature  accompanies  such  a  developmetit  of  bmin, 
is  marked  by  deficiency  of  energy  in  propensity  and  s^ti*. 
ment^  and  by  vigour  of  intellect  alone.  The  individual,  in 
short,  would  be  regarded  in  the  world  as  acute,  and  probably 
profound ;  but  he  would  be  felt  as  singularly  deficient  in  eCt 
tive  energy  and  susceptiUlity  of  emotion.  Every  one  woidd 
assign  the  doset,  or  the  hall  of  a  library,  as  his  appropriate 
fields  of  exertion,  wlule  for  the  busy  haunts  of  men  he  would 
be  TegBLtded  as  nearly  incapacitated.  .  The  author,  however^ 
entertains  a  different  opinion,  and  represents  Henries,,  who 
Afterwards  turns  out  to  be  Redgauntlet  himself,  as  possessing 
pro^figious  force  oi  character,  especially  in  propensity  and 
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BiHttimirtrit,  tike  vety  panft  in  wbich  taMure,  if  the  had  gi^n 

him  stidi  a  head,  would  haire  constituted  him  feeble.   <<  Thmt 

I  have  t/ben  y6n  befiire,"  says  Davie  Latimer  tb  him,  **  i« 
oertain.;  for  none  can  f&rget  the  look  with  which  you  seem 
to  have  the  power  of  blighting  those  upon  whom  you  cast  it." 

V.  ii.  p.  131.  No  human  being  can  produce  such  a  look  unless 

he  possess  large  Destrnctiveness,  with  a  head  in  general  far 

above  an  average  size.     iSiing  Kobert  Bruce  could  liave  done 

so,  while  a  man  with  such  a  head  as  the  author  describes 

would  excite  ridicule  in  attempting  it.     The  author,  although 

at  fiiult  in  regard  to  the  head,  is  consistent  throughout  in  his 

representation  of  the   mental    character    of   Bedgauntlet. 

He  flung  the  warrant/'  says  he,  "  into  the  fire  with  one  hand, 
and  fixed  the  other  with  irresistible  gripe  on  the  breast  of  die 
attorney,  who^  totally  imable  to  contend  with  him  in  eidmr 
personfu  strength  or  mental  energy^  trembled  like  a  chicken 

"  m  the  raven*8  clutch."     V.  ii.  p.  152.    See  also  v.  ii.  p.  148, 

and  V.  iii.  p. '124,  and  132. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

NEW  MOMTUIiY  MAGAZINE  vernu  PHRENOLOGY. 

■ 

The  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  June  eontaitis  m  afi 
tide  adverse  to  our  ^tience.  The  editor  infoMIs  tih  ^eA 
ers  in  a  note,  Hhat  he  <  believes  himself  indebted  for  il  t» 

*  the  brother  of  the  gallant  and  lamented  genial  who  Ml 

*  at  Coruntia.'*  After  .an  attentive  perafial,  we  are  dmo0t 
compdied  to  believe  that  this  gentleman  has  been  fefomg 
under  the  shade  of  his  Isffothei^s  laifteb,  dtogeth^  uMitf- 
scious  of  every  thing  thift  lias  beM  wl4titen,  said,  and  4mit 
about  Phrendbgy,  irince  the  y^ai:  of  gmce  1BI5;  Mnramr, 
he  is  very  iR-informed  of  its  'condign  cfven  fb€n.  A  few 
examples  will  prove  hol!h  pomtions.  We  tfhall  ^ve  Hke  MiM- 
ments  df  the  gallant  Genend^s  broker,  and  mei^  adi  to 
them  quotations  ^from  the  works  of  Drs  GMU  and  9|HttriieiMi 
themselves.  These  will  show  that  lie  ntimeprescpftr  their 
doctrines  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  (iliilosopher  nnd  a  nmD 
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of  sense.  To  an  ingenuous  mind  this  is  the  sievai^est  chttUse- 
ment,  and  those  who  cannot  feel  such  a  reproof)  would  not 
be  mended  by  any  other. 

The  New  MoiUUy  Magazine. — ''  Layatel*  coald  only  measure 
"  and  examine  saperficiuly  the  human  features ;  but  OaQ  c&uli 
"  dissect  with  skin  the  brams  of  men  and  all  animals.  This  he 
"  industriously  performed^  and  by  a  method  invented  by  him- 
*'  self,  which  other  anatomists  acluiowledged  to  be  the  best,  he 
*'  traced  minutely  the  course  of  the  nerves,  and  the  structure  of 
"  the  medullary  substance.  In  diis  study  his  curiosity  rose  to 
''  enthusiasm ;  he  developed  andfoUowed  with  his  knife  ihefhres 
**  cf  the  brain,  even  to  their  source  ;  UNTiii  at  length  he  pono- 

*'  IiT  IXA6INBD  THAT  HE  HAS  DISGOTfeBEn   THE    SEAT   ANB  SUB" 
**  STANCE  OF  THE  INTBLLECT0AL  ?OWEBS  of  MAN." 

Dr  Spurzheim.'^**  Many  natural  philosophers  have  expected  to 
**  succeed  in  pointing  out  the  organs  of  the  intellectual  faculties  by 
"  means  of  tne  anatomy  of  the  human  brain  in  particular,  or,  at 
*'  aU  events,  by  comparative  anatomy  in  general.     It  is  also 
"  pretty  generauy  beUeved  that  our  new  philosophy  ef  the  brain  is 
''  the  result  of  its  anatomy.    Here,  therefore,  I  shall  make  some 
"  reflections  on  human  anatomy  in  particular,  and  on  compara- 
**  tive  anatomy  in  general.     There  are  then  very  few  cases  where 
^'  the  structure  of  any  part  indicates  its  function  ;  and  the  opinion 
^'  that  this  is  the  case  is  never  more  than  conjectural,    ^fore 
*'  the  motions  of  muscles  were  observed,  it  was  impossible  to  ii^- 
**  fer  from  their  structure  that  they  were  contractile.    The  struc- 
"  ture  of  the  heart  was  known  a  long  time  before  its  function 
^'  was  discovered.    The  deepest  perspicuity  would  not,  a  priori, 
''  have  attributed  the  smell  to  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the 
''  nose,  the  taste  to  the  nervous  papulae  of  the  tongue,  the  sen- 
'^  sation  of  liffht  to  the  optic  nerve,  &c.    Who,  in  seeing  the 
'*  structure  of  the  stomach,  could  conjecture  its  ^festive  power  ? 
''  Who,  from  the  structure  of  the  viscera,  could  decide  uiat  the 
''  liver  secretes  bile,  the  kidneys  urine  ?    Who^  from  the  struc- 
''  ture  and  form  of  the  nerves,  can  determine  what  kind  of  im- 
^'  pressions  they  propagate  ?     It  is  the  same  with  the  bbain. 
**  Let  the  direction  of  its  fibres  be  known ;  and  let  anatomists 
**  distinguish  their  greater  or  less  consistence,  their  more  or 
'^  less  white  colour,  their  different  size,  length,  8cc  what  coficltL 
"  non  can  they  draw  from  these  circumstances  f  None/'   "ITius 
^  it  is  certain  that  the  anatomical  knofifledge  of  any  part  soeb  not 
'^  indioate  its  function  ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  have 
'*  recourse  to  other  means  in  order  to  discover  it."    "  If  indeed 
it  were  possible  to  determine  the  Unctions  of  the  organization 
according  to  its  structure,  we  should  no  longer  have  occasion 
to.  refute  many  errors ;  to  show,  for  instance,  that  the  moral 
sentiments  do  neither  result  from  the  viscera  or    nervous 
plexus  and  gtmoliA  of  the  abdomen,  nor  fi'om  the  tefiapera- 
ments,  &c.    Many  organs  of  the  brain  were  diacovered  o^ore 
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''  Us  structure  was  denumstraled ;  and  these  discoveries  might 
**  have  subsisted  for  many  centuries  without  the  structure  of 
''  the  brain  being  known." — Physiognomical  System,  p.  203,  4, 5. 
The  New  MotUhly, — ^'  The  hrain  of  man  being  larger  dian 
**  that  of  animals,  is  brought  forward  to  account  for  the  sups- 

''  aiOBXTT    OF    HT7XAN    INTELLIGKNCE,    and    tO   IDBNTIFT   OUB 
*'  MENTAL  FACULTIES  WITH  SOLID  FLESH.      But  this  butcherMkc 

'*  argument*  is  annihilated  by  the  facts,  that  the  brains  of  ele- 
"  phants  and  whales  are  greater  than  those  of  men ;  and  also  by 
**  this  common  observation,  that  large  men  with  large  heaiu 
"  have  not  superior  capacities  to  those  of  moderate  dimensions." 
Ih  Spurzheim. — *'  The  greater  number  of  natural  nhiloao- 
''  phers,  being  convinced  that  the  brain  is  the-organ  of  tne  soul, 
"  have  concluded  that  its  functions  must  be  proportionate  to  its 
"  sise.  The  brain  of  man  was  accordingly  found  larger  than 
of  the  majority  of  tame  animals^  as  the  horse,  ox,  &c.  With- 
out, therefore,  examining  living  beings  more  strictly,  the  su- 
periority of  man  was  at  once  attributed  to  the  absolute  size 
"  of  his  brain.  Thus,  according  -  to  Erasistratus,  Aristotle, 
*'  Plinv,  Galen,  Portal^t  and  others,  man  has  the  largest  brain. 
'^  Modem  discoveries,  however^  have  shewn  that  the  brains  of 
''  whales  and  elephants  are  larger  than  those  of  man.  Those,  there- 
**  fore,  who  measure  ihefacuktes  of  animal  life  according  to  the  ah^ 
*'  solute  size  qfthe  brain  miist  trr  j  for  whatever  the  understand* 
"  ingof  the  elephant  may  be,  and  though  the  whale  be  declared 
''  kinff  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  no  one  will  attribute  either 
"  to  toe  one. or  the  other  those  sunerior  faculties  whidb  oonsti* 
"  tute  the  distinctive  character  ot  man.  Besides,  if  we  more 
"  closely  study  nature,  we  find  that  the  brains  of  the  monkey  and 
**  dog  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  ox,  ass,  and  hog,  yet  the  former 
"  come  more  nearly  to  man  in  respect  to  their  intellectual  fa- 
''  cutties."  '^  It  is  not  possible,  even  in  individuals  of  the  same 
**  kind,  to  measure  their  faculties  according  to  the  absolute  site 
"  of  their  brain.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  other  means 
ror  determining  the  degree  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind."* 
The  New  MoutUy.-^^x^evev  was  there  a  more  humiliating 
conception  of  man  than  this ;  by  which  Uwe,'  reason,  wit,  ana 
**  all  the  nobler  &culties  of  the  human  mind,  are  framed  of  a 
''  number  of  masses  of  flesh  ooi^lomerated  together,  which  en* 
**  large  and  diminish  while  we  five,  and  rot  when  we  die." 

Dr  Spurzheim^-^'*  We  never  venture  beyond  experience.  We 
*'  neither  deny  nor  affirm  any  thing  which  cannot  be  verified 
''  by  experiment.  We  neither  make  researches  upon  the  dead 
body  nor  upon  the  soul  alone,  but  upon  man  as  he  appears  in 
life.  We  consider  the  faculties  of  the  mind  only  as  far  as  they 
become  apparent  to  us  by  the  organization,     ne  never  ques^^ 
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'^  turn  what  the  moral  and  inieUectual  facuUies  may  he  m  tkem^^ 
"  sdves.    We  do  not  attempt  to  explain  how  the  body  and  aoul ' 
"  are  joined  together  and  exercise  a  mutual  influence." — Phytu 
"  ognomical  System,  p.  250. 

The  New  Monthly. — "  Gall  happening  one  day  to  see  a  beg- 
"  gar  with  a  bump  on  the  upper  posterior  part  of  his  head^  in- 
quired  of  him  tne  cause  of  his  mendicity.  The  beggar  re- 
plied, that '  pride  was  the  cause :  he  considered  himself  too 
'  important  to  acquire  any  business,  and  therefore  only  spent 
"  '  money,  -and  did  not  think  of  earning  a  livelihood.'  From  ' 
"  THIS  answer y  Professor  Gall  was  convinced  that  the  organ  of 
**  wide  had  elevated  the  heggar^s  shuU^  as  well  as  aU  others  who 
"  imagine  themselves  emperors,  kings,  and  ministers." 

Dr  GaB  himself. — Dr  Gall,  after  mentioning  the  caset>f 
the  beggar,  who,  from  being  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  came 
to  mendicity  through  excessive  pride,  notices  the  cases  of  a 
boy  who,  at  seven  years  of  age,  was  infatuated  with  pride, 
and  refused  to  follow  any  occupation,  and  of  a  German  prince, 
whose  pride  was  excessive,  and  remarks,  that  in  all  the  three 
the  same  part  of  the  brun  was  very  largely  developed.  He 
adds,  that  these  instances  gave  him  the  Jlrst  idea  of  the  feel- 
ing of  pride  depending  on  a  primitive  faculty ;  and  continues^ 

These  proo&  dib  not  appear  to  me  suvficibnt  to  establish  the 
seat  and  external  appearance  of  this  organ.  I  collected  new 
''  facts  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  gratuitously  maintaining  para- 
"  doxes.  I  am  obliged  to  restrain  myself  to  a  small  number  of 
*'  facts  in  regard  to  this  organ,  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the* 
''  others.  My  object  is  accomplished,  if  those  I  do  narrate  enable 
"  naturalists  to  make  fiurther  observations  for  themselves.* 

'  A  ^oung  mfoi,  he  adds^  endowed  with  faculties  above  me-* 
diocnty,  had  manifested,  from  his  infancy,  insupportable  pride. 
He  constantly  maintained  that  he  was  of  too  g<x>d  a  family  to 
work  or  appl  v  himself  to  any  thing.  Nothing  could  free  him 
of  this  almidity ;  he  was  even  put,  for  eighteen  months,  into 
'^  a  house  of  correction  at  Hainar.  A  physician  of  Vienna,  an 
otherwise  amiable  man,  carried  the  feeung  of  pride  to  sudi  a 
pointy  that  every  time  when  called  to  a  consultation,  even 
"  with  nractitioners  older  than  himsdf,  or  with  public  profes- 
"  sors,  ne  regularly  took  the  precedence  both  in  entering  and 
coming  out  of  the  apartment.  When  any  document  was  to 
"  be  subscribed,  he  insisted  on  adhibiting  his  signature  first. 
''  He  had  connected  himself  with  the  director  of  the  Great  Hos- 
pital, but  solely,  as  he  told  himself  afterwards,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppkmting  him.  At  Heidelberg,  I  saw  a  gin  of 
eighteen^  of  a  remarkable  character.    Every  word  or  gesture 

*  Phyiiologie  du  Cenremu,  vol  iv.  p.  268. 
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"  in  the  least  free  revolted  her.  She  called  on  Qod  on  every 
*'  oecaaion^  as  if  he  took  a  special  interest  in  her  affairs.  When 
^'  she  ^loke^  assurance  and  presumption  were  painted  in  her 
''  features ;  she  carried  her  head  hiffh  and  a  little  backwards, 
"  and  all  the  movements  of  her  heaa  expressed  pride.  She  was 
''  npt  capable  of  submission ;  when  in  a  passion^  she  was  violent 
''  and  disposed  to  proceed  to  all  extremities.  Although  only 
''  the  daughter  of  a  quill  merchant,  she  spoke  her .  native  lan-^ 
**  guage  with  extraordinarv  purity^  and  communicated  only  with 
'^  persons  of  a  rank  superior  to  her  own."    "  In  all  these  indi- 


"  Baden^  near  Rastadt  This  man's  insanity  consisted  in  be-  . 
*^  lieving  himself  a  Major.  He  had  a  small  headj  and  the 
"  only  organ  which  was  developed  in  a  high  degree,  was  that 
''  of  Self-esteem ;  the  whole  other  convolutions  of  we  brain  bein^ 
*'  verv  small.  In  the  charity  workhouse  of  Fribourg/  we  skw 
"  an  insane  man  who  was  extremely  proud.  He  declares,  in  a 
'^  vehement  and  pathetic  tone,  that  he  is  supported  by  the  aid 
''  of  which  God  created  and  preserves  the  world ;  tluit  he  has 
**  been  crowned  by  Jesus  Christ ;  that  he  is  the  young  man 
''  whom  the  Queen  of  Heaven  has  selected  for  her  spouse.  His 
''  attitude  is  that  of  an  arrogant  despot.  Deeply  inspired  with 
**  sentiments  of  his  high  importance,  he  crosses  his  arms,  and, 
''  to  ^ve  an  idea  of  the  astonishing  force  which  he  possesses,  he 
''  strikes  his  breast  and  sides  with  violence.  In  general,  he 
''  stands  with  one  foot  placed  before  the  other,  the  body  erect, 
**  and  a  little  inclined  backwards.  When  I  requested  him  to 
''  allow  me  to  touch  his  head»  he  replied,  with  astonishing  arro- 
'*  ffance,  *  Ichhabe  Keinen  Kopf,  sondem  ein  Haupi,"  1  luive  no 
''  head  such  as  common  men  possess, but  AHaupt  or  head  peculiar 
''  to  Kings  and  Gods.  He  turned  away,  holding  us  to  be  totally 
'^  unworthy  of  approaching  him.  We  observed,  however,  very 
''  distinctly,  that  ne  had  the  organ  of  Sel^esteem  very  largely 

«<  developed.^     Dr  Gall  mentions,  that  he  had  examined 

also  the  heads  of  a  number  of  Chiefs  of  Brigands,  remarkable 

for  this  quality  of  mind,  and  that  he  had  found  the  organ 

largely  developed  ill  them  all. 

We  could  add  a  great  number  of  observations  of  our*  own 

in  corroboration  of  this  organ  ;  but  as  the  question  widi  the 

GeneraPs  brother  relates  to  what  Gall  has  said  of  it,  we 

withhold  these,  and  only  observe,  that  we  are  greatly  at  a  loss 

to  perceive  either  wit  or  sense  in  asserting,  as  he  does,  and 

as  many  others  have  done,  that  Gall  set  down  the  organ  of 

Self-esteem  as  establi8hed,/&r  no  reason  but  that  he  found -it 

large  in  a  beggar.     We  wish  we  had  our  fingers  over  the 
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beads  of  such  oppooeDta.  There  is  so  mydi  imptykoee  9pd 
ooDceit  in  assertions  so  absurd  and  unfounded,  that  we  infer 
no  small  endowment  of  the  org^  in  these  sapient  'gentlemen 
themselves.  If  it  is  deficient  in  them,  this  fact  would  shake 
our  faith  in  it  more  than  all  the  arguments  they  are  fit  to 
bring  forward  in  a  year. 

The  New  Monthly^^^"  The  difference  between  one  man  and 
another  is  prodigious,  and  the  pretended  cause  is  evanescent 
FpT  when  the  head  of  a  huipane  msn  is  compared  with  thai 
*'  of  a  murderer^  and  even  when  their  brains  are  dissected,  no 
"  distinction  can  be  perceived,  except  by  the  adept !  and  he  owns 
*'  that  the  difference  is  hardly  discernible." 

If  the  lamented  General^s  brother  will  make  a  peregrina* 

tion  to  the  shop  of  Mr  James  Deville,  SST,  Strapd,  he  will 

find  casts  of  the  heads  of  above  forty  murderers,  and  of  many 

hun^ane  mep,  and  if  he  cannot  distinguish  the  differences, 

amounting  in  some  parts  to  upwards  of  an  inch,  we  renounce 

the  science  for  ever.     This  is  a  fair  challenge,  for  most  as- 

auredly  be  is  no  adept ! 

The  New  Monthly,--^'*  The  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  phi- 
"  losophers,  in  order  to  inspire  virtuous  deeds,  were  wont  to 
*'  extol  the  dignity  of  human  nature ;  whereas  some  of  the  ma- 
''  dems  strive  to  vilify  it  by  assimilating  men  to  the  nature  of 
^  beasts.  But  this  plan  of  self-degradation  has  been  carried  by 
*'  GaU  and  Spunbexm  to  the  utmost  extreme,  as  they  have  classed 
"  mankind  among  the  carnivorous  animals,  and  given  him  an  or- 
''  gan  of  Destruraveness,  which  instils  the  propensity  of  killing 
'^  animals,  and  of  formenHng  and  murdering  men" 

Dr  Spurdieim^-^^  It  is  now  to  be  examined  with  what  view 
"  nature  has  created  this  propensity.  JVe  cannot  imagine  that  this 
"  propensity  is  innate  in  oraer  to  murder  man.  Carnivorous  ani- 
**  mis  are  endowed  with  this  propensity,  but  they  do  not  kill 
"  other  individuals  of  their  own  kind,  they  kill  other  animals  in 
**  order  that  they  themselves  may  live.  In  what,  then,  do^s  the 
''.food  of  man  consist?  He  lives  on  other  animals,  and,  there- 
''  fore,  he  must  kill  them."  See  also  No  I.  of  this  Journal,  p.  25. 
Lord  Karnes  versus  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. — ''  There  is  a 
contrivance  of  nature  no  less  simple  than  effectual,  which  en« 
ga^es  men  to  bear  with  cheerfulness  the  fatigues  of  hunting 
**  and  the  uncertainty  of  capture ;  and  that  is  an  appetite  far 
f*  hunting." — ''  It  is  an  illustrious  instance  of  providential  care,  the 
''  adapting  the  internal  constitution  of  man  to  his  external  circum- 
'^  stances.  The  appeiite  for  hunting,  though  among  us  little 
"  necessary  for  food,  is,  to  this  day,  remarkMe  in  young  men,  high 
'*  and  low,  rich  and  poor :  Natural  propensities  may  be  rendered 
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'*  faint  and  obscure,  but  never  are  totally  eradicated.**— J 
Sketches,  b.  1.  §  4. 

The  New  MtnUhly.^-**  The  disorder  produced  in  the  brain  by- 
augmentation  of  certain  organs  when  childhood  is  past,  would 
be  still  greater ;  for  as  the  cranium  is  always  foil,  and  ai  thai 
age  completely  ossified,  no  external  yielding  could  ensue  :  oonse* 
"  sequently  the  increase  of  one  set  of  organs  would  compress, 
''  injure,  or  destroy  the  adjoining  ones." 

Dr  Spurzheim, — ''  The  parts  of  our  body  are  oontinaallv  de- 
''  composed  and  composea  again,  the  matter  which  eooatitntef 
**  our  body  beinff  evacuated  by  excretiona,  and  replaced  by  other 
*'  matter,  fumii£ed  by  alimentation.    Like  all  other  parts  of  our 
**  body,  the  brain  and  skull  are  submitted  to  this  decompoaition 
"  and  composition ;  and,  according  to  the  natural  law  establiaii- 
''  ed  between  the  skull  and  the  brain,  the  hrcin,  at  ajll  agbs, 
**  commands  the  directions  in  which  the  bony  mass  is  deposited  im 
''  order  to  form  the  skull.    If  the  whole  brain,  or  some  parts, 
"  increase  or  decrease,  the  ossification  of  the  skull  follows  always 
"  the  size  and  form  of  the  brain."  (P.  244.)   ''  The  diseased  state 
f^  of  the  brain  also  proves  our  assertion  relative  to  the  form  of 
"  the  skulL     There  is  no  skull  without  brain ;  for  if  monsters 
"  be  bom  without  brain,  their  skull  also  is  wanting.    If  in  idiots 
'*  from  birth,  the  brain  be  hindered  from  increasing,  the  akuU 
**  remains  small ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  brain  be  distend* 
^'  ed  by  water  accumulated  in  its  cavities,  the  skull  participates 
"  in  this  extension,  whether  it  be  general,  or  exist  only  in  par- 
*'  ticular  places."   (P.  225.)— Will  the  gallant  OeneraVs  brother 
dispute  these  statements  as  correct  physiological  doctrines  ? 

Our  opponent  makes  a  variety  of  other  erroneous  state, 
mients,  stale  as  stories  told  for  the  twentieth  time,  and  as  often 
corrected  and  refuted  in  reviews  and  magazines,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  Phrenological  TransacUons  and  Journal.  Not 
one  word  of  these  discussions  appears  to  have  reached  this 
gentleman^s  eyes,  and  he  writes  boldly  on,  as  if  all  the  world 
were  as  ignorant  of  them  as  himself.     Yet  he  means  fairly, 

ft 

and  we  bear  him  no  malice,  but  sincerely  trust,  that  next 
time  he  wields  the  pen  for  war,  he  will  point  it  more  sharply, 
and  charge  if  heavier  with  fact  and  argument. 

3. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

DR  HIBBERT  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  APPARITIONS.* 

Ik  treating  of  the  subject  of  apparitions,  we  shall  state,--* 

Istf   The  phenomena  to  be  accounted  for.      ScQy,    The 

phrenological  theory  by  which  they  ore  explained.    ddS^, 

The  theory  of  Dr  Hibbert ;  and,  kuify^  We  shall  mention 

some  facta  which  have  been  observed  by  Phrenologists  in 

regard  to  persons  who  see  apparitions. 

'^  One  of  the  most  authentic  instances  that  has  ever  been  re- 
corded of  spectral  illusions,  is  contained  in  the  curious  narra- 
tive Mrritten  many  vears  ago  by  Nicolai^  the  famous  bookseller 
and  author  of  Berlm.  It  is,  indeed,  a  case  which  affords  cor- 
rect data  for  investigations  relative  to  the  Belief  in  appari*- 
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"  Ing  the  narrative  in  this  essay,  however  fi-equentiy  it  mav 
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have  appeared  before  the  public. 

** '  Those  who  pretend  to  nave  seen  and  heard  ghosts,'  says 

this  writer,  'obstinately  maintain,  that  they  perceived  ap« 

'  naritions  by  means  of  their  senses.    In  order  to  defeat  that 

'  oelief,  we  generally  desire  them  to  consider  how  many  peo- 

'pie  have  been  imposed  upon  by  artful  novices,  and  now 

'  uable  we  are  to  deceive  ourselves ;  we  advise  them  to  lay 

"  *  hold  of  the  supposed  spectres,  assuring  them,  that  tiiey  are 

*  generally  found  to  be  of  a  very  corporeal  nature.    But  those 

'  who  have  a  predilection  for  the  miraculous  pay  no  regard  to 

"  *  these  objections ;  insisting,  that  the  productions  of  their  dis- 

"  *  ordered  imagmatioiM  are  real  beings.    We  cannot,  therefore, 

'  collect  too  maiqf  of  such  well-substantiated  facts,  as  show 

'how  easily  our  imagination  imposes  on  us  erroneous  no- 

'  tions,  and  deludes  not  only  delinous  persons,  but  even  those 

"  '  who  are  in  the  fuU^possession  of  their  faculties,  by  causinff 

"  '  them  to  see  phantoms  which  scareely  can  be  distinguished 

"  '  from  real  appearances. 

'I  have  myself  experienced  a  case  of  this  nature,  Hfhich  to 
'  me  appears  highly  remarkable^  both  psychologically  and  me- 
'  dicinally ;  I  s^w,  in  a  state  of  mind  completely  sound,  and 
"  '  after  the  first  terror  was  over,  with  perfect  calmness,  for 
"  '  nearly  t%o  months,  almost  constantly  and  involuntarily,  a 
'' '  vast  number  of  human  and  other  forms,  and  even  heard 
"  '  their  voices,  though  all  this  was  merely  the  consequence  of 

•  Sketches  of  the  Philoiophy  of  Apparitbns ;  or,  an  Attomn  to  tnce  inch 
nhttioiis  to  their  PbTsical  Cftutes ;  by  Samuel  Hibbert,  M .  D.  Edinburgh, 
Oiher  &  Boyd,  and  O.  &  W.  B.  Wbittaker,  London,  1834. 

Vot.  I.— No  IV.  «  N 
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542  appaHitions. 

'* '  a  diseased  state  of  the  nerves^  and  an  irregular  circulation  of 
"  '  the  blood/ 

The  narrator  now  explains  the  state  of  his  system  at  the 
time ;  but  diis  important  part  of  the  account  not  being  at  pre- 
sent connected  with  our  subject,  it  will  be  noticed  in  its  pro- 
per place. 

'I  had,  in  January  and  February  of  the  year  1791/  con- 
tinues this  author,  *  the  additional  misflntune  to  experience 
*' '  several  extremely  unpleasant  circumstanoes,  which  were  fol* 
'  lowed  on  the  24ui  of  February  by  a  most  violent  altercation. 
'  My  wife  and  another  person  came  into  my  apartment  in  the 
**  'morning,  in  ord^r  to  console  me,  but  I  was  too-  much  i^. 
"  '  tated  by  a  series  of  incidents,  which  had  most  poweriulW  af^ 
*'  '  fected  my  moral  feeling,  to  be  capable  of  attending  to  them. 
*  On  a  sudden,  I  perceived,  at  about  the  distance  often  stepa^ 
'  a  form  like  that  of  a  deceased  person.    I  pointed  at  it,  ask- 
'  ing  my  wife  if  she  did  not  see  it  ?     It  was  but  natural  that 
'' '  she  should  not  see  any  thing;  my  question,  therefore,  alann- 
"  '  ed  her  very  much^  and  she  sent  immediately  for  a  physicisn. 
'/  '  The  phantasm  continued  about  eight  minutes.     I  grew  at 
"  '  lengtn  more  calm,  and  being  extremely  exhausted,  feu  Into  a 
"  *  resdess  sle^,  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour.    The  physi- 
^'  *  cian  ascribed  the  apparition  to  a  violent  mental  emotion,  and 
'  hoped  there  would  be  no  return  ;  but  the  violent  agitation  of 
'my  mind  had  in  some  way  disordered  my  nerves,  and  pro. 
'' '  duced  farther  consequences,  which  deserve  a  more  minute 
"  '  description. 

"  '  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  form  which  I  had  seen  in  the 
'  morning  re-appeared.  I  was  by  myself  when  this  happened, 
'  and  being  rather  uneasy  at  the  incident,  went  to  my  wife's 
'  apartment,  but  there  likewise  I  was  prevented  by  the  ap- 
parition, which,  however,  at  intervals  disappearea,  and  al- 
. '  ways  presented  itself  in  a  standing  posture.  .Ai)out  six  o'dock 
"  '  there  appeared  also  several  walking  figures,  which  had  no 
'' '  connexion  with  the  first.' 

.  ''  Nicolai  now  makes  some  very  important  remarks  on  the 

'^  subject  of  these  waking  dreams,  and  on  their  incongruous 

"  character.     Of  these  observations  I  shall  not  fail  to  avail  my- 

"  self  on  another  occasion.     The  narrative  then  proceeds  aAier 

the  following  manner : 

'  After  the  first  day  the  form  of  the  deceased  person  no  more 
'  appeared,  but  its  place  was  supplied  with  many  other  phan- 
'tfisms,  sometimes  representing  acquaintances,  but  mostly 
'  strangers ;  ^those  whom  I  knew  were  composed  of  living 
*'• '  and  deceased,  persons,  but  the  number  of  the  latter  was  com- 
^  paratively  small.  I  observed  the  persons  with  whpni  I  daily 
'  conversed  did  not  appear  as  phantasms,  these  representing 
'  chiefly  persons  who  hved  at  some  distance  from  me. 

'  Theae  phantasms  seemed  equally  clear  and  distinct  at  all 
'  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  both  when  I  was  by  my- 
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*  '  wt%  and  when  I  was  in  cDdipAny^  and  as  well  in  the  day  as 
'  at  nighty  and  in  my  own  house  as  weU  as  abroad ;  they  Were, 
however,  less  frequent  when  I  was  in  the  house  of  a  friend, 
'  and  rarely  appear^  to  me  in  the  street  When  I  ahut  my 
'eyes,  these  pliantasms  would  sometimes  vanish  entirely, 
'  though  there  were  instances  when  I  beheld  them  with  my 
'  eyes  closed,  yet,  when  they  disappeared  on  such  occasions, 
"  *  they  generallv  returned  when  I  opened  my  eyes.  I  con- 
''  *  versed  sometimes  with  my  physician  and  my  wife  of  the 
'' '  phantasms  whidi  at  the  moment  surrounded  me ;  diey  ap« 
'^  *  peared  more  frequently  walking  than  at  rest,  nor  were  they 
'^  *  constantly  present.  nAiey  frequently  did  not  come  for  some 
"  *  time,  but  always  re-appeared  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
*' '  either  singly  or  in  company,  the  latter,  however,  being  most 
"  '  frequently  the  case.  I  generally  saw  human  folrms  c?  both 
"  *  sexes,  but  they  usually  seemed  not  to  take  the  smallest  no- 
'  tice  of  each  other,  moving  as  in  a  market-place,  where  all  are 

*  eager  to  press  through  the  crowd ;  at  times,  however,  they 
^  seemed  to  be  transacting  business  with  each  other.  I  also 
'  saw  several  ^mes  people  on  horseback,  dogs,  and  Mrds.  All 
'  these  phantasms  appeared  to  me  in  their  natural  size^  and  as 
'distinct  as  if  alive,  exhibiting  different  shades  of  carnation  in 
'  the  uncovered  pnrts,  as  wdl  as  in  different  colours  and  fa« 
'  shions  in  their  dresses,  though  the  colours  seemed  somewhat 
'  paler  than  in  real  nature ;  none  of  the  figures  appeared  piar. 
'ticularly  terrible,  comical,  or  disgusting,  most  of  them  being 

"  *  of  an  indifferent  shape,  and  some  presenting  a  pleasing  as- 
"  *  pect.    The  longer  tnese  phantoms  continued  to  visit  me, 

*  the  more  frequently  did  thev  return,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
'  they  increased  in  number  about  four  weeks  after  they  had 

*  first  appeiored.  I  also  began  to  hear  tfaem  talk ;  the  phan- 
'  toms  sometimes  conversed  among  themselves,  but  more  fre- 

'^  '  quently  addressed  their  discourse  to  me ;  their  speeches  were 
'  commmily  short,  and  never  of  an  uilpleasant  turn.  At  dSffer- 
'  ent  times  there  appeared  to  me  both  dear  and  sensible  friends 
'  of  both  sexes,  wnose  addresses  tended  to  araease  my  grie^ 
which  had  not  yet  wholly  subsided:  their  consolatory 
'  speedies  were  in  general  adcuressed  to  me  when  I  was  alone. 
'Sometimes,  however,  I  was  accosted  by  these  ccmsoling 
"  '  friends  while  I  was  engaged  in  company,  and  not  unfre- 
"  '  quently  while  real  persons  were  speaking  to  me.  The  con- 
"  '  solatery  addresses  consisted  sometimes  of  abrupt  phrases, 
"  '  and  at  other  times  they  were  regularlv  executed. 

'  Though  my  mind  and  body  yreHi  m  a  tolerable  state  of 
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'  sanity  all  this  time,  and  these  phantasms  became  so  familiar 
'  to  me  that  they  did  not  cause  me  the  slightest  uneasiness,  and 
'  though  I  even  sometimes  amused  myself  with  surveving 
'  them,  and  snoke  jocularly  of  them  to  my  physidati  and  m^ 
'wife,  I  yet  did  not  neglect  to  use  proper  mfed$cines,  especi- 
*  ally  wlien  they  began  to  haunt  me  the  whole  day,  aind  even 
'  at  night,  as  soon  as  I  awaked' " 
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344  APPARITIONS. 

'^ '  At  last^'  says  Nioolai^  '  it  was  agreed  that  leeches  ahoiiid 

"  '  be  again  applied  to  me^  as  formerly  ;  which  was  actually 

done^  April  20th>  1791>  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  momiDg*. 

'  No  person  was  with  me  besides  the  surgeon ;  but  durin^^  th^ 

'  operation,  my  chamber  was  crowded  with  human  phantasms 

*  of  all  descriptions.  This  continued  uninterruptedly  dD  about 
'half  an  hour  after  four  o'clock,  just  when  my  digestion 

'' '  commenced.     I  then  perceiyed  that  they  began  to  move  more 

*  slowly.  Soon  after,  their  colour  began  to  fade,  and  at  seven 
'o'clock  they  were  entirely  white.  But  they  moved  very 
'  little,  though  the  forms  was  as  distinct  as  before ;  growing-^ 
'  however,  by  degrees,  more  obscure,  yet  not  fewer  in  number, 
'  as  had  generally  been  the  ca^e.     The  phantoms  did  not  with. 

''  '  draw  nor  did  they  vanish, — a  circumstance  which,  previous  to 

'* '  that  time,  had  frequently  happened.     They  now  seemed  to 

'  dissolve  in  the  air,  while  fragments  of  some  of  them  continu- 

'  ed  visible  a  considerable  time.    About  eight  o'clock  the  room 

*  was  entirely  cleared  of  my  fantastic  visitors. 
''  *  Since  this  time  I  have  felt,  twice  or  three  times^  a  sensa- 

'' '  tion,  as  if  these  phantasms  were  going  to  re-appear,  without, 
''  *  however,  actually  seeing  any  thing.  The  same  sensation  sur- 
*' '  prised  me,  just  before  I  drew  up  this  account,  while  I  was 
*'  *  examining  some  papers  relative  to  these  apparitions,  which 
"  '  I  had  drawn  up  in  the  year  1792.' " 

"  A  very  curious  case  of  spectral  illusions  is  related  by  Dr 
''  Alderson  of  Hull,  in  which  the  irritation  of  the  brain  or  its 
*'  membranes  seems  to  have  resulted  from  an  extended  inflam- 
*'  mation  under  the  scalp. 

*' '  A  few  months  ago,'  says  this  writer,  '  I  visited  Mr  R, 
"  '  who  was  seized,  in  his  paissage  from  America,  with  a  most 
'< '  excruciating  headach.  He  obtained  some  temporary  relief 
"  '  fh)m  the  formation  of  matter  under  the  scalp ;  swellings 
'* '  came  on  in  the  throat,  and  he  had  some  difficulty  of  respira- 
** '  tion  when  in  bed.  At  this  time,  he  complained  to  me  that 
**  ^  he  had  troublesome  dreams,  and  that  he  seemed  to  dream 
**  *  whilst  awake.  In  a  short  time  afler,  he  told  me  he  bad, 
''  *  for  an  hour  or  two,   been  convinced  that  he  had  seen 

*  his  wife  and  family,  when  his  right  judgment  told  him 
'that  they  were  in  America;  and  the  impression  was  so 
'  strong  a  few  nights  afterwards,  and  Uie  conversation  he  had 

*  with  his  son  so  very  particular  and  important,  that  he  could 
'  not  help  relating,  the  whole  to  his  friends  in  the  morning, 
'  and  requesting  to  know  if  his  wife  and  son  were  not  actually 

*  arrived  from  America,  and  at  that  time  in  the  house.    I  was 

*  sent  for  to  hold  consultation,  and  he  evidently  saw  that  they 
'  all  took  him  to  be  insane.     He  therefore  immediately  turned 

"  '  to  me,  and  asked  me,  whether  the  complaint  he  then  had 
'' '  would  bring  on  the  imagination  of  spectres,  and  apparitions, 
** '  and  figures ;  for  he  hacl  always  hitherto  been  an  unbeliever 
**  *  in  ghosts,  and  in  every  thing  else ;  he  felt,  and  his  friends  Uke- 
**  *  wise  acknowledged,  that  he  was  perfectly  sane,  and  strong  in 
"  '  midd  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life.     Having  satisfied  him  with  the 
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nature  and  extent  of  his  complaint,  and  that  it  would  soon 
▼anish  with  Us  bodily  sufferings,  he  and  his  friends  were 
made  ea^  in  their  minds ;  but  the  phantoms  became  at 
length  more  troublesome,  so  that  he  could  not  bear  to  go  in- 
to his  bed-room,  where  every  picture  brought  with  it  the 
association,  and  conjured  up  the  spirits  of  me  departed,  or 
introduced  a  train  of  unpleasant  companions.  He  remained 
after  this  in  a  low  room,  and  was  for  a  time  free  from  in- 
truders ;  but  in  a  bright  brass  lock  he  again  saw  his.transat- 
lantic  friends,  and  never  afterwards  comd  he  look  to  it  bu 
he  saw  them ;  and  when  I  have  been  with  him,  and  have 
purposely  taken  up  a  book,  I  have  seen  him  hold  conversa- 
tion in  his  mind's  eye  with  them;  and  I  have  momentarily 
known  him  consider  me  as  hearing  and  seeing  them  too — ^I  say 
momentarily,  for  he  is  a  man  of  strong  parts,  and  perfectly 
convinced  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint ;  for  whenever  I 
spoke,  and  he  turned  from  the  lock,  he  could  converse  on 
religion,  phvsic,  and  politics,  as  well  as  ever.  He  then 
changed  his  house ;  the  matter  again  formed  under  the  scalp, 
and  he  is  now  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  and  totally  firee 
from  such  visitations.'  "* 

'  A  case  even  still  more  curious,  is  related  by  Dr  Alderson.* 
I  was  called  upon,'  he  observes,  '  some  time  ago,  to  visit 
Mr  ,  who  at  that  time  kept  a  dram-shop.    Having 

at  different  times  attended,  and  thence  knowing  him  very 
well,  I  was  struck  with  something  singular  upon  my  first  en- 
trance. He  went  up  stairs  with  me,  but  evidently  hesitated 
occasionally  as  he  went.  When  he  got  into  his  chamber,  he 
expressed  some  apprehension  lest  I  should  consider  him  as 
insane,  and  send  him  to  the  asylum  of  York,  whither  I  had 
not  long  before  sent  one  of  his  pot-companions.  Whence 
all  these  apprehensions  ? — ^What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — 
Why  do  you  look  so  full  of  terror  ?  He  then  sat  down,  and 
gave  me  a  history  of  his  complaint 

*  *  About  a  week  or  ten  days  before,  after  drawing  some  liquor 
in  his  cellar  for  a  girl,  he  desired  her  to  take  away  the  oys- 
ters which  lay  upon  the  floor,  and  which  he  supposed  she 
had  dropped ; — ^the  girl  thinking  him  drunk,  laughed  at  him, 
and  went  out  of  the  room. 

^  *  He  endeavoured  to  take  them  up  himself,  and  to  his  great 
astonishment  could  find  none. — ^He  was  then  going  out  c^  the 
cellar,  when  at  the  door  he  saw  a  soldier,  whose  looks  he  did 


not  like,  attempting  to  enter  the  room  in  which  he  then  was. 
He  desired  to  know  what  he  wanted  there ;  and  upon  receiv- 
ing no  answer,  but,  as  he  thought,  a  menacing  look,  he  sprung 
forward  to  seixe  the  intruder,  and  to  his  no  small  surprise 
found  it  a  phantom.  The  cold  sweat  hung  upon  his  brow— - 
he  trembled  in  every  limb.    It  was  the  dusk  of  the  evening 

*  EdinbuTgh  Medical  snd  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  801, 
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as  he  pMsed  along  Uie  patsage-^-tha  phantom  flilt^  heimt  k» 
eye8---lie  attempted  to  follow  it,  resolutely  determiiied  to  aa- 
tiafy  himself;  but  as  it  vanished^  there  appeaml  others,  and 
some  of  than  at  a  distance^  and  he  ezmiualed  himself  by 
fruitless  attempts  to  lay  hold  of  them.    He  hastened  to  hia 
family,  with  marks  of  terror  and  confusion ;  £or  thou^^  a  man 
of  the  most  undaunted  resolution,  he  oonfessed  to  me  that  he 
never  had  before  felt  what  it  was  to  be  completely  terrified. 
Durinff  the  whole  of  that  night,  he  was  constantly  tormenU 
ed  wira  a  variety  of  speetres,  sometimes  of  people  who  had 
been  long  dead,  and  other  times  of  friends  wno  were  living ; 
and  harassed  himself  with  ccmtiBually  getting  out  of  bed, 
to  ascertain  whether  die  people  he  saw  were  real  or  not. 
Nor  could  he  always  distinguidi  who  were  and  who  were 
not  real  customers,  as  they  came  into  the  rooms  in  the  day- 
time, so  that  his  conduct  became  the  subject  of  observation  ; 
and  though  it  ^as  for  a  time  attributed  to  private  drinking, 
it  was  at  last  suspected  to  arise  from:  some  other  cause ;  and 
when  I  was  sent  for,  the  fiunily  were  under  the  full  convie- 
tion  tfiat  he  was  insane,  although  they  confessed,   dial,  in 
every  thing  else,  except  the  foolish  notion  of  seeing  appari- 
tions, he  was  perfectly  rational  and  steady ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  that  he  was  relating  his  case  to  me,  and  his 
mind  was  fully  occupi^,  he  felt  the  most  gratifving  reh'ef,  for 
in  that  time  he  had  not  seen  one  apparition ;  and  he  was  elated 
with  pleasure  indeed,  when  I  told  him  I  should  not  send 
him  to  York,  for  his  was  a  complaint  I  could  cure  at  home. 
But  whilst  I  was  writing  a  prescription,  and  had  suffered 
him  to  be  at  rest,  I  saw  him  suddenly  get  up,  and  go  with 
a  hurried  step  to  the  door.  What  did  you  do  that  for?-— He 
looked  ashamed  and  mortified  :«>he  had  been  so  well  whilst 
in  conversation  with  me,  that  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
soldier  whotn  he  saw  enter  the  room  was  a  phantmn, '  and 
he  got  up  to  convince  himself. 

' '  I  need  not  here  detail  particularly  the  medical  treatment 
adopted;  but  it  may  be  as  well  just  to  state  the  circum- 
stances which  probably  led  to  the  complaint,  and  the  priiK 
ciple  of  cure.  Some  time  previously  he  had  had  a  qiwrel 
with  a  drunken  soldier,  who  attempted,  against  his  inclina- 
tion, to  enter  his  hous^  at  an  unseasonable liour,  and  in  the 
struggle  to  turn  him  out,  the  soldier  drew  liis  bayonet,  and, 
having  struck  him  across  the  temples,  divided  the.  temporsl 
artery;  in  consequence  of  which  he  bled  a  very  large 
quantity  before  a  surgeon  arrived,  as  there  was  no  one  who 
knew  that,  in  such  a  case,  simple  compression  with  the  din- 
ger, upon  the  spouting  artery,  would  stop  the  effusion  of 
blood.  He  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this 
loss  of  blood,  when  he  undertook  to  accompany  a  friend  in 
his  walking  match  against  time,  in  which  he  went  fortv- 
two  miles  in  nine,  hours.    Elated  with  success,  he  spent  the 
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** '  wli«le  of  thf  IbUowiDg  ^  in  drink]|ig;  but  fouad  )|iii|lc(lj^ 
'* '  a  short  time  afterwards,  so  much  out  of  health,  that  he 
*'  *  came  to  the  resolution  of  abstaining  altogether  firom  liquor. 
"  *  It  WAS  in  the  course  of  the  woek  feUowmg  that  abatine&oe 
'^  'firom  his  ^sual  habits^  that  he  had  the  di^asa.  It.kep^ 
*' '  increasing  for  several  days  till  I  saw  him,  allowing  hm^ 
'^  *  no  time  for  rest  Never  was  he  able  to  get  rid  of  these 
''.  ^  shadows  by  night  when  in  bed,  nor  by  di^  when  in  mp^ 
"  'tion;  though  he  sometimes  walked  miles  with  that  view« 
*' '  and  at  others  got  into  a  variety  of  company.  He  told,  me 
'  he  suffered  even  bodily  pain,  from  the  severe  lashing  of  a 
'  waggoner  with  his  whip,  who  came  every  night  to  a  pturticu- 
'  lar  comer  o£  his  bed,  but  who  always  disappeared  when  he 
jumped  out  of  bed  to  retort,  whidi  he  aid  several  nights 
'  successively.  The  whole  of  this  complaint  was  effsctually 
*  removed  by  bleeding  with  leeches  and  active  purgatives. 
^* '  After  th^  first  employment  of  tliese  means,  he  saw  no  more 
'<  <  phantoms  in  the  oay  time ;  and  after  the  second,  only  once 
'*  *  saw  his  milkman  in  )ua  bed-rooiA,  between  sleeping  and 
"  *  w«kiAg«  He  has  repiained  perfectly  rational  an4  well  over 
'  since,  and  can  go  out  in  the  dark  as  well  as  ever,  having  re« 
'  ceivei  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  nature  of  ghosts.'  " 

The  phrenological  theory  of  these  facts  is  very  simple. 
The  brun  consists  of  a  congeries  of  organs,  each  of  which 
manifests  a  particular  power  of  the  mind.  Among  these  or- 
gans one  serves  to  perceive  Form ;  another  Colour ;  a  third 
Size ;  while  other  aud  dUtinct  faculties  and  org^iipis  experi- 
ence emotiona  and  reflect.  Each  faculty  being  active,  pro- 
duces  the  special  kind  of  ideas  which  it  is  fitted  to  form  ;  and 
each  may  become  active  by  an  internal  stimulus  of  i^  cur- 
gan.  The  organs  may  be  excited  by  an  unusual  influx  of 
blood  into  the  vessels  which  supply  them ;  by  inflammation ; 
CM*  by  nervous  irritation.  If  the  organs  of  Forn;^  Colquriog, 
and  Size  Mrere  stimulated  into  excessive  activity,  by  any  of 
these  causes,  the  mind  would  bo  presented  with  the  kitid  of 
ooQoaptioDfl  which  each  of  than,  by  ita  natural  coostituUpn, 
is  fitted  to  produce ;  or,  in  other  words,  Forms,  invested 
with  the  attributes  of  Colour  and  Magnitude,  would  be  pre- 
sented involuntarily  to  the  mind.  If  the  organs  of  the  r&. 
fleeting  faculties  did  not  participate  in  the  affecUoi^  their 
functions  would  not  be  disturbed,  and  the  mind  would  feel 
and  reflect  in  a  state  of  perfect  sanity.  It  is  almost  unne- 
cessary   to  point  out  bow  completely  this  theory  accord- 
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with  and  explains  the  forcing  {rfienomena;  the  mo^t  strilu 

ing  feature  in  all  of  the  cases  having  been  that  the  mental 

disease  extended  only  to  particular  clanes  of  oonoeptioiiSy 

and  that  the  other  functions  of  the  mind  remwied  unaffected. 

This  indicates  irresistibly  that  there  must  be  distinct  oigans, 

by  means  of  which  different  mental  operations  are  aooom- 

plished ;  for  if  the  organ  of  mind  were  single,  it  is  againat 

all  logic  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  both  deranged  and  sound 

at  the  same  time. 

Dr  Hibbert^s  theory  is  different     He  says,  "  The  essen- 

^'  tial  view  of  the  mind  which  I  have  adopted  in  preference  to 
^'  every  other^  is  that  of  the  late  much-lamented  professor  of  mo- 
"  ral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Dr  Brown,  in 
'*  considering  tne  mind  as  simple  and  indivisiblej  conceives 
"  that  every  mental  feeling  is  only  the  mind  itself^  existing  in 

^*  a  certain  stata^*    He  does  not  favour  us  with  any  theory 

coQceming  the  organs  of  the  mind,  or  inform  us  with  what 

part  of  the  body  he  conceives  it  to  be  inunediately  connected. 

He  enters  into  some  observations  upon  the  blood,  firom  which 

be  draws  the  general  conclusion,  that  *^  the  corpuscules  of 

'*  the  vital  fluids  possess  within  themselves  an  inherent  dilatabi- 
*^  lity  and  contractility,  by  the  alternate  force  of  which  they  are 
''  enabled  to  act  upon  the  elastic  coats  of  the  vessels  of  thfe  hu- 
man body/*  ''  it  would  appear,  tha^  with  an  increase  of 
the  volume  of  the  circulating  fluid,  a  general  sense  of  jdea- 
sure  is  experienced."  P.  11.  He  afterwards  mentions  several 
facts,  from  which  he  draws  the  omdusion,  *'  thatwith.the  vary- 
''  ing  force  of  the  sanguineous  influence^  Uie  degree  of  int^sity 
*',  which  takes  place  m  the  qualities  of  our  mental  state  keeps 
*'  a  remarkable  pace." 

**  A  distinction  is  always  made,"  says  he,  '^  between  those 
states  of  the  mind  which  are  induced  when  causes  impressing 
our  organs  of  soise  are  present,  and  those  which  oecur  as  re- 
vivals of  prior  mental  states ;  the  former  being  termed  sensO' 
''  iicns,  the  latter  ideas,  or,  more  correctly,  renovated  Jedings. 
**  Sensations  and  renovated  feelings  differ  essentiaily  in  nothing 
'  bat  degree.    Thus,  the  latter  are  less  inlense,  less  oivtd,  or 
''fainter,  than  the  former.    This  distinction  is  acknowledged 

<«  by  all  metaphysicians.^  P.  15.     After  adverting  to  the  ef- 
fects  of  nitrous  oxid  gas,  and  the  febrile  miasma  of  Cadiz  and 

*•  The  leader  is  reftned  to  No  II.  of  Uns  Joamal,  p.  806,  for  the  ploeno* 
logical  Tiew  of  the  mind  and  its  different  faculties. 
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Malaga,  on  the  mental  sensations  and  ideas,  he  adds,  ^*  Our 

^'  inquiry  will  now  perhaps  be  found  not  wholly  devoid  of  in- 
''  terest.     A  patholoffical  principle  in  this  mvestigation  has 
''  been  estabhshed^  that  wnen  sensations  and  ideas  are^  from 
(  *'  some  peculiar  state  of  the  sanguineous  fluids  simultaneously 

**  rendered  highly  intense,  the  fonner  arrive  at  a  certain 
"  height  of  vividnessj  and  gradually  become  fainter,  while  the 
"  latter,  in  an  inverse  ratio,  increase  in  vividness  ;  the  result 
''  beinff,  that  recollected  images  of  thought,  vivified  to  the 
"  hdght  dT  actaial  impressions,  exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  con- 
''  stitute  the  states  of  the  mind."  P.  18. 

In  the  commencement  of  chapter  8th,  Dr  H.  observes, 

"  Our  researches  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  blood, 
"  which  we  have  considered  as  giving  rise,  from  its  own  in- 
"  dependent  chemical  properties  or  bulk,  to  certain  intense 
"  states  of  the  mind.  It  is  now  of  importance  to  inquire 
*'  if  similar  effects  may  not  be  referred  *to  nervous  influence." 
And  he  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  *'  spectral  illusions 
"  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  brain."    He  regards  the 

nerves  as  producing  '^  numerous  changes  on  the  blood,  and 
**  with  them  equally  numerous  states  of  the  mind;"  but  we 
cannot  discover  that  be  regards  the  mind  as  connected  with 
any  particular  part  as  its  organ,  the  changes  on  the  condi- 
tion of  which  aflPect  the  states  of  the  mind.     He  treats  also  of 

"  spectral  illusions  resulting  from  the  highlv-excited  states  c^ 
"  particular   temperament," — *'  from   the    hysteric    tempera- 
^'  ment;"-^'^  from  neglect  of  accustomed  periodical  blood  let- 
ting,"— **  also   those  which    occasionaQy  occur    in    hectic 
83rmptoms," — *^  those  which  arise  from  febrile  and  inflamma- 
tory affections,''-^''  from  a  highly-excited  state  of  nervous 
"  irritability  acting  generally  on.  Uie  system," — and  "  from  hy- 
'*  pochondriasis." 

We  leave  Dr  Hibbert^s  theory  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader,  with  very  few  remarks*  If  the  blood  be  in  the  con- 
dition which  vivifies  recollected  images  to  the  height  of  actual 
impressions,  bow  does  it  happen  that  it  does  not  vivify  the 
feelings,  and  the  conceptions  formed  by  the  reflecting  faculties 
to  an  equal  or  to  any  uncommon  extent  ?  According  to  the 
phrenolo^cal  theory,  it  would  not  produce  this  last  efiect, 
unless  it  excited  the  organs  of  Propensity,  Sentiment,  and 
Reflection,  as  well  as  those  of  the  knowing  or  perceptive 
faculties ;  but  Dr  H.  admits  no  &uch  views.  In  the 
next    place,    similar  causes  operating   in    similar    circum- 
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oiigfct  ^<^  produce  stoiiar  efiects ;    luvl  jet,  out  rf 
Aoodivd  patienU  whose  blood  is  ia  4   st^te   similar  to 
fftoMi%  or  who  are  affected  with  hysteria,   hectic  sym- 
ptoms,   nervous   irritability,   &c.,    perhaps    only   one   Vill 
flee  visioiis.    This  proves  that  there  is  some  particular  cir- 
cumstance present  when  visions  are  seen,  wliich  Dr  H.  has 
omittady  and  the  absence  of  which,  in  the  iiinety^nine  cases, 
IS  the  csuse  why  this  effect  does  not  follow.     The  Phrenolo. 
ffst  is  not  embarrassed  with  such  an  inconsistency ;  for  these 
diseases  may  exist  in  innumerable  instances,  without  being 
attended  with  spectral  illusions,  if  they  do  not  attack  the  par- 
ticular mental  organs  whose  function  is  to  excite  such  per- 
ceptions.    Ftfudljf,  Dr  Hibbert  would  have  done  well  to 
have  explttned  bow  the  mind  can  be  insane  in  some  points, 
and  yet  so  sane  in  other  respects  as  to  perceive  its  own  dis- 
ease, if  '*  every  mental  feeling  is  only  the  mind  itself,  exist- 
**  ing  in  a  certain  state.^ 

Without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  Dr  Hibbert 
as  a  man  of  science,  we  must  say,  that  we  have  rarely  seen  s 
work  intended  for  a  theory  or  philosophical  elucidation  of 
phenomena,  more  defective  in  principle  and  consistency  ^^ 
the  one  before  us ;  and,  nevertheless,  it  has  been  cried  up  in 
periodical  journals  as  a  masterpiece  of  learning.     The  fact$, 
that  an  author  of  Dr  Hibbert^s  attainments  has  offered  such 
a  production  to  the  public  as  soientifie,  and  that  they  have 
received  it  as  such,  are  highly,  valuable,  as  ascertainiog  tbe 
actual  extent  of  philosophioal  knowledge  concerning  the  pi»- 
nomena  of  mind  possessed  even  by  educated  men  in  the  pi^ 
sent  day,  and  they  will  be  referred  to  as  a  proof  of  the  value 
of  the  contribution  made  by  Dr  Gall  to  science  by  bia  disr 
covery  of  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain.    1^ 
is  amusing  to  us  to  observe,  that  in  Dr  Hibbert^s  work,  W^K' 
nology  is  never  once  alluded  to ;  and  that  every  species  o 
inconsistency  is  preferred  to  the  simple  and  satisfactory  vie^ 
of  the  subject  afibrded  by  this  science.     This,  we  hdie^f 
constituted  the  chief  merit  of  the  work  in  the  judgment  of  tne 
other  journalists,  many  of  whom  being  unfortunately  c^' 
mitted  against  Phrenology,  grasp  eagerly  at  any  p^P  ^^ 
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aupport  their  reputation,  wbkb  they  imagine  must  fall  in  pro- 
par&Hi  as  the  system  rises. 

Fifia%,  Spectral  iUuwns  iare  experienoed  by  some  indivi^ 
duals  in  the  absence  of  bodily  disease,  and  apparently  hi  con^ 
sequence  of  a  mere  pecuiiafity  of  oefebral  development. 
When  the  part  of  the  bnun  lying  between  Ideality  and  Imi- 
tation, named  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  Sumaturalite,  and  by  us 
<*  Wonder,^  is  very  krge,  a  traidency  ta  see  visions  is  a  com- 
mon accompaniment  Dr  Gall  mentions,  diat  Dr  Jung  Stil- 
ling, whom  he  often  saw  with  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Baden, 
was  a  tailor  in  his  youth,  then  a  tutor,  and  afterwards  doctor 
in  medicine,  moralist,  divine,  journalist,  illuminatus,  and 
visionary;  and  in  him  this  part  of  the  brain  was  largely  de- 
veloped. He  believed  firmly  in  apparitions,  and  wrote  a 
book  in  exposition  of  this  doctrine.  In  the  Maison  de  Der 
tentiofi  at  Berne,  Dr  Gall  saw  a  fanatic  who  believed  that 
Jesus  Christ,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  light,  as  if  a  million 
of  suns  h^d  combined  their  splendours,  had  appeared  to  him 
to  reveal  the  true  religion.  A  gentleman  who  moves  in  the 
best  society  in  Paris,  asked  Dr  Gall  to  examine  his  head. 
The  doctor^s  first  remark  was,  ^*  You  sometimes  see  visions, 
**  and  believe  in  apparitions.^  The  gentleman  started  from 
his  chair  in  astonishment,  and  said,  that  he  had  frequent 
visions ;  but  never,  up  to  this  moment,  had  he  spokeo  on  the 
subject  to  any  human  being,  through  fear  of  being  set  down 
for  b^ng  absurdly  credulous. — On  another  occasion,  Dr  Gall, 
when  he  observed  the  development  of  the  head  of  Dr  W., 
said,  that  he  ought  to  have  a  strong  likii^  for  the  marvellous 
and  supernatural.  *^  For  once,^  refdied  he,  *^  you  are  com- 
^*  pletely  mistaken,  for  I  have  laid  down  the  rule,  to  believe 
*<  in  nothing  which  cannot  be  mathematically  demonstrated*^^ 
After  talking  with  him  on  various  scientific  subjects,  Dr 
Gall  turned  the  conversation  towards  animal  magnetism, 
which  appeared  a  fit  topic  to  put  the  mathematical  rigour  of 
his  proofs  to  the  test.  He  instantly  became  greatly  auimated, 
assured  Dr  Gall  again  very  solemnly,  that  he  admitted  nothing 
as  true  that  was  not  mathematically  demonstrated  ;  but  added, 
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be  was  convinced  that  a  spiritual  being  acted  in  magnetism  ; 

that  it  operated  at  great  distances ;  that  no  distance  indeed 

presented  ^n  obstacle  to  its  action,  and  that  on  this  aooount 

it  could  sympathize  with  persons  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

"  It  is  the  same  cause/'  continued  he^ ''  which  produces  appa- 
'^  ritions.  Apparitions  and  visions  are  rare,  no  aoubt,  but  they 
*'  undoubtedly  exist,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  the  laws  which 
''  reffulate  their  production.  On  this  occasion,"  says  Dr  Gall^ 
**  I  Uiought  within  myself,  that  my  inference  fVom  his  develop- 
''  ment  was  not  so  very  erroneous  as  the  worthy  doctor  wished 
*'  me  to  believe." 

A  man  named  Hallerau,  of  Vienna;  ima^ned  himself  cxxi- 
tinually  accompanied  by  a  familiar  spirit ;  he  saw  the  spirit, 
and  conversed  with  it.  When  he  reached  his  60th  year,  his 
genius  appeared  as  if  he  wished  to  leave  him,  and  only  on 
certain  days  in  the  month  was  he  favoured  with  his  presence. 
At  Gersbach,  near  Durlach,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
Dr  Gall  knew  a  curate  who  was  confined  because  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  have  a  familiar  spirit  At  Manheim  there 
is  a  man  who  sees  himself  continually  attended  by  several 
spirits.  Sometimes  they  march  at  his  side,  in  visible  forms ; 
at  other  times  they  attend  him  under  ground.  In  these 
persons  Dr  Gall  found  the  part  of  the  brain  in  question  large- 
ly  developed.      He   states   as  questions  for  consideration, 

"  Does  this  convolution  form  part  of  the  organ  of  Imitation  ? 
^'  and  does  its  extreme  development  exalt  the  Sd^nt  for  mimicfy 
'^  to  such  a  degree  as  to  personify  simple  ideas,  and  to  give  thiun 
"  a  locality  thus  metamorphosed  out  of  the  individual  ?  or  does  it 
"  constitute  parts  both  ox. Ideality  and  Imagination?  or^  finally, 
*'  does  it  constitute  a  separate  organ  ?  These  points  can  be  da- 
*'  termined  only  by  fiuther  researches."  {Sur  les  fonctiomes  du 
cerveau,  tome  v.  p.  346.) 

Mr  Combe,  in  the  Elements  of  Phrenology,  when  treating 

of  this  part  of  the  brain,  observes,  *^  Dr  Spurzheim  states, 

"  that  the  faculty  connected  with  this  organ  produces  the  tend- 
"  ency  to  believe  in  inspirations,  presentiments,  phantoomsi  &c ; 
*'  and  in  his  French  work,  he  calls  it '  Sumaturami'  In  giving 
**  it  this  name>  he  appears  to  me  to  commit  an  error  of  the  same 
"  kind  as  that  which  Dr  Gall  fell  into  when  he  styled  Destrue- 
"  tiveness  the  organ  of  Murder,  and  AcquisitiveneH  the  organ  of 
*'  Theft ;  these  appellations  denoting  abuses,  and  not  the  primi- 
"  tive  functions  of  these  faculties.  I  have  met  with  persons  ex- 
**  cessively  fond  of  news,  which,  if  extravagant,  were  the  more 
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"  acceptable ;  prone  to  the  expression  of  suxprifle  ,and  astonish- 
''  ment  in  ordinary  discourse ;  deeply  affected  by  tales  of  won* 
''  der ;  delighting  in  die  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments;  and 
the.mysterioua  incidents  abounding  in  the  Waverley  novels ; 
and  in  them  I  have  uniformly  found  the  part  of  the  brain  in 
question  largely  developed.  When  the  organ  predominates 
"  in  an  individual,  there  is  a  peculiar  and  unconscious  turning 
"  up  of  the  exterior  angles  of  the  eyelashes^  expressive  of  sur- 
prise. In  other  persons,  I  have  found  the  part  of  the  brain  in 
question  small ;  and  in  them  it  was  accompanied  with  a  staid 
soberness  of  fbeling,  diametricallv  the  opposite  of  the  mani- 
festations above  described.  Sucn  individuals  were  annoyed 
by  every  thing  new  or  strange ;  they  scarcely  felt  or  expressed 
surprise,  and  had  no  taste  for  narratives  leaving  the  beaten 
tracks  of  probability  or  reality^  and  soaring  into  me  regions  of 
supernatural  fiction.  On  analyzing  these  manifestations,  they 
all  appear  to  be  referable  to  the  sentiment  of  Wonder,  an  emo- 
tion which  is  quite  distinguishable  from  those  hitherto  enu- 
"  merated.  This  sentiment,  in  a  state  of  extreme  and  uncon- 
trolled energy,  may  give  rise  to  those  extraordinary  feeHdgs 
and  disturbed  imaginations  which  have  led  Dr  Spurzheim  to 
name  the  faculty  '  SumaturaUU"    P.  7^. 

According  to  this  view,  an  extreme  exaltation,  of  the  senti- 
ment of  Wonder  would  stimulate  the  knowing  and  reflect- 
ing faculties  to  conceive  objects  fitted  to  gratify  it,  just  as 
Ideality  excites  those  powers  to  form  magnificent  conceptions, 
and  thus  to  produce  poetry.  Spectres,  apparitions,  spirits,  &c., 
are  the  kind  of  ideas  suited  to  please  an  inordinate  Wonder ; 
and  being  congenial  to.  the  mind,  the  reality  of  such  con- 
ceptions will  meet  with  a  ready  belief.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  takes  place  from  an  extreme  intensity  of  Hope. 
Persons  in  whom  this  organ  excessively  predominates,  believe 
in  the  occurrence  of  future  events  which  they  desire  to  hap- 
pen,  with  as  absolute  a  conviction  of  their  certainty,  as  if 
they  actually  saw  them  with  their  eyes. 

Cases  similar  to  those  observed  by  Dr  Gall  are  not  rare. 
In  London  Bedlam,  we  examined  the  head  of  a  patient 
irhose  insanity  consisted  in  seeing  phantoms,  and  being  led 
to  act  as  if  they  were  realities  ;  although,  as  he  himself  stat- 
ed, he  was  convinced  by  his  understanding  at  the  very  time, 
that  they  were  mere  illusions ;  but  could  not  regulate  his 
conduct  on  this  conviction.  In  him  the  organ  of  Form  was 
well  dereloped,  and  that  of  Wonder  was  decidedly  large. 


6A4  A^FAittTioiis: 

When  adred  wbvtfafer  he  experirented  aoy  86n»iticAi  in  the 
head  when  afflicted  with  visiods,  he  pointed  to  the  spcH 
on  each  side  where  the  organ  of  Wonder  ia  filiated,  and  aaidy 
that  he  feit  an  uneasy  sensation  there.  We  have  been  in- 
formed that  there  are  two  persons  in  Edinburgh,  not  ui  wl 
state  of  insanity,  who  also  see  visions ;  bnt  we  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  their  heads.  A  clezgymaa 
in  the  country  likewise  informed  us,  that  in  his  parish  there 
are  two  pensons  in  a  simiiar  condition ;  and  at  our  request  he 
exifmined  their  heads,  and  mentions,   ^'  That  the  men  in 

question  are  much  and  strongly  marked  in  the  region  eMler 
of  Ideality  or  of  Wonder ;  I  think  the  latt^^  but  am  not  per- 
fectly sure,  not  being  very  avt  in  finding  the  preciae  regions 
"  on  the  living  head.  One  of  them  is  a  steady  and  most  in- 
"  telligent  man,  and  a  great  reader ;  the  other  an  ezoeediogly 
**  clever  man,  but  versatile.  Both  the  men  have  had  spectral 
"  illusions  all  dieir  days ;  and  in  early  life  were  annoyed  and 
"  tormented  with  them." 

The  facts  now  stated  throw  light  on  some  traits  in  the  his. 
tory  of  eminent  individuals,  which  have  greatly  puBzkd  their 
biographers.  Socrates  ^ke  fret|uently  and  very  readily  to 
his  disciples  of  a  demon  or  genius  which  served  him  for  his 
guide.  Dr  Gall  remarks,  that  he  is  quite  aware  of  the  com- 
mon  explanation,  that  Socrates  referred  only  to  the  forae  and 
justness  of  his  own  understanding ;  but  adds^  that  if  he  had 
not  himself  believed  in  a  genius  commnnicatiog  with  btas,  the 
opinion  that  he  had  one  would  have  been  lost  in  the  twenty- 
three  years,  during  which  Aristophanes  had  made  it  a  subject 
of  ridicule,  and  his  accusers  would  not  have  revived  thb  as  a 
charge  against  him.  Joan  of  Arc  also  related  an  appearanee 
of  St  Michael  to  her,  who  told  her  that  Grod  had  pity  oa 
France,  and  that  she  was  commisaoned  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Orleans,  and  to  instal  Charles  VII.  as  king.  Tasso  also 
pretended  to  have  been  onee  healed  by  the  interpontion  of 
the  Virgin  and  St  Scholasticus,  who  appeared  to  him  in  a 
violent  fit  of  fever.  He  believed,  during  his  delirium,  that 
he  oonversed  with  famihai^  spirits.  Swedenborg  dso  ima- 
gined himself  miraculously  called  to  reveal  to  the  world  the 
most  hidden  mysteries.     "  In  niS,""  sdys  he,  '*  it  fUeased 
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**  the  Lord  to  maniieflt  \AaaM  to  me,  and  to  appest  to  xn^ 
*'  personally,  to  give  me  a  knowledge  of  the  sppritvid /worl^i^ 
*'  and  to  put  me  in  communication  with  angeis  and  spirits ; 
**  and  diis  power  has  been  continued  to  tne  smce."    The  opi- 

nion  glenerally  entertained  of  such  men  is,  that  they  are  hy- 
pocrites or  impostors.  The  Phrenologist  would  regard  them 
as  sincere  believers  in  trhat  they  assert,  but  as  victims  of 
excessive  ezcntement  of  the  organ  of  Wonder.  The  visions 
of  those  who  pretend  to  the  second-sight  may  probaUy  arise 
ftom  t)ie  same  cause ;  and  we  think  it  highly  probable,  that 
Joannah  Southcote  also  owed  to  it  her  delusion ;  and  that 
her  disciples  were  individuals  in  whom  this  organ  was  natu- 
rally very  large,  and  who  thus  had  a  predisposition  for  the 
marvellous,  on  which  her  prophecies  and  assertions  operated. 
Such  persons  might  be  sound  arid  sensible  on  every  topic 
that  did  not  excite  their  predominating  Wonder ;  while,  un- 
der its  influence,  they  might  be  quite  sincere  in  their  belief 
of  the  doctrines  which  they  espoused. . 

The  views  which  we  have  now  detailed  are  not  new,  for 
Drs  Gall  and  Spursheim  published  them  many  years  ago ;' 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Dr  Hibbert  would  have 
done  better  to  have  put  them  to  the  test  of  observation,  and 
either  refuted  or  admitted  them,  than  to  have  passed  them 
over  as  non-existing,  and  written  such  a  mass  of  crude  spe- 
culation as  the  work  before  us. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

ON  THE  ACCORDANCE  WHICH  SUBSISTS  BETWEEN  PHRENO. 
LOOY  AND  THE  SCRIPTURE  DOCTRINE  OF  REOENERA. 
TION. 

An  Euay  read  at  one  of  the  Meeiingi  of  the  Phrenological  Soeiettfy  Jy  a  Gentle- 
man^  not  a  Member ^ttho  hat  Mndly  attowed  ut  to  intert  it  in  onr  Journal. 


No  attempt  has  been  made  to  assail  the  induction  upon 
which  the  Phrenologists  asKTt  that  their  science  rests. 
The  method  taken  by  their  opponents  is  to  start  a  variety 
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of  fipcttukdve  objection^  the  effect  of  which,  as  it  is  oon- 
cefreriy  it  to  show  thai  the  aystem  camoi  be  founded  in 
nature,  in  leipect  that  it  stands  opposed  to,  and  is  incon- 
siatent  with,  certain  acknowledged  and .  established  truths, 
both  in  physics  nod  in  morals.     But  this  is  a  yery  danger- 
ous mode  of  reasoning.    Nothing  requires  greater  caution, 
at  least  in  the  higher  and  more  abstract  departments  of 
science,  than  to  in^  the  fEdseneas  of  one  proportion  from 
its  appartfU  inoonsistenqr  with  another  proposiUon  con- 
ceived or  known  to  be  true.*     The  whole  history  oi  the 
human  mind  denumstrates  that  this  way  of  philosophizing 
is  full  of  peril.     It  is  not  suitable  to  pur  limited  faculties, 
or  to  the  partial  and  inadequate  nature  of  our  conceptions. 
Until  we  can  take  wide  and  comprehensive  yiews  of  the 
whole  of  general  and  abstract  truth,  it  is  premature  to 
judge  of  its  proportions,  or  to  decide  upon  the  relations  and 
bearings  of  one  part  upon  another.     Seeing  so  very  Uttk 
9s  we  do,  and  seeing  that  little  so  very  imperfectly,  if  we 
still  venture  upon  such  decisions,  we  are  in  imminent  hazard 
of  ti^espassing  against  the  very  first  lesson  of  sound  plulo- 
Wfiiy  and  sound  sense,  which  inculcates  the  humble  exercise 
of  our  faculties  as  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  a  single 
truth. 

This  much  is  certain,  that  the  mode  of  reasoning  refer- 
red to,  is  not  likely  to  bring  the  discussion  between  the 
Phrenologists  and  their  opponents  to  a  speedy  terminaiion. 
It  opens  up  a  scene  of  debate  which  may  be  filled  with  dust 
and  confusion,  so  long  as  the  combatants  have  obstinacy  to 
maintain  the  strife.     It  would  be  far  better,  therefore,  to 


*  W«  do  not  pantdpAte  in  the  Butliot*s  appiehciwioiis  of  the  perils  attending 
the  mode  of  reasoning  here  reprobated.  The  only  real  danger  seems  to  us  to 
arise  ttcifSK  arguing  from  a  tUng  as  true  m  contirtenty  which,  if  we  saw  te 
enou^,  we  would  disoOTer  to  be  fidte  or  mconsistent.  In  point  of  (act,  all 
analogical  proof  rests  on  the  possibility  of  inferring  the  truth  of  one  pToposi«> 
tion  from  its  consittency  with  another  'which  we  know  to  be  true,  and  the  eri'* 
deuce  derived  ftom  this  soaroe  is  second  only  to  ^al  of  dinct  facta.  We  a|e 
not  afraid  to  peril  the  fate  of  Phrenology  on  its  consistency  with  all  known  truths; 
and  the  author  himself  Tirtually  eipresscs  the  same  opinion,  when  he  writes  «a 
essay  to  show  that  its  doctrines  and  those  of  Scripture  harmoniscT^EozTpiu 
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Uy  llMBMlifl^  QQf»  fiir  aU»  upott  thQ  gKNiQd  «f  il9  iHei^ 
indudhn.  Here  the  parties  caimot  Jul  to  me<8t,  mA  Mart 
cQDfirated.  If  0Qr  iodlicttQii  oiik  be  shmm  t0  be  Ihebr- 
net  OK  MSat/6if^  the  acknee  i»  aubveHcd  Iran  ili  lomid^ 
tion;  if«ui^]ifduc|Mmshdliq)pe8rtol)e  aee^vate 
piece,  the  aeience  is  imiwegiiaUe,  and  ought  aft  once  t»  ba 
«eoriv«d  as  tke  fvutb  an)  veafity  of  inflate. 

But  while  we  thus  keep  to  our  mduetion  as  faaviag  ib^ 

wlqr  we  shdaU  iM  gp  fbith  oesawanaHy,  ta  mtBSt  cmi 
anenMB  whereter  we  can  fiad  IheiB.  If  tie  flgrsUto  is 
fimnded  In  nature,  as  we  brieve  it  to b% there eanbe ao 
province  of  nature  or  of  trudi  whieh  is  not  in  benmoy  and 
aUianoe  with  us.  Go  whei«  ife  wiiV  we  dan  meet  with  no 
meX  OK  aetual  oottaioD^  and  it  is  an  aiiiinmling  and  ininjgon 
ai^uaig  exerdfBe  of  our  faculties  to  proi^  9mi  dmaiMliuAr  dial 
there  is  nooe,  .  i 

So  fiut  as  I  h0.ve  gone  in  invesligatiqg  the  dg^diaiaa 
wbidb  banre  been  urged  against  Phrenology,  I  eaifc  midy 
aaj  tJuit  I  have  found  no  eoUiskMK  On  the  eootlraay»  ^ 
these  objections  appear  to  me,  when  inTestiigajb9d|;  to  rsaolva 
into unequboeal  oonbboratbns  of  its  tetath.  Th* objlsctaff 
the  feUowing  rematlcs  is  to  prove^  that  sncb  is  the  duwader 
ef  the  objeedon  whieh  has  bem  drawn  from  the  seriptuit 
doctrine  dTregeoeration.  I  intend  to  ebow  that  that  doUrioff 
of  revealed  rdi^n  is  in  entire  and  perfeet  aecxirdanee  with 
the  doctrines  of  Phrenology. 

The  first  step  of  our  investigaticm  must  be  to  stttk  dm 
HMfy  what,  the  several  doctrines  in  question  are ;  if  they 
ai^  once  understood  it  will  not,  I  thiiik>  be  dificull  to  noAce 
their  oonsistenqr  ajqMxent 

The  feNowing,  then,  I  take  to  be  a  correct  atatemeiit  af 
ihe  reqpective  doctrines : 

The  doctrine  of  Pkrmolog^  is,  that  the  strength  of  the 
different  prqpeasities,  sentiments,,  and  intellectual  jheulties 
with  wlrich  aiqr  iitdividual  ia  andiw^d  2y  miimVj  bears  a  re- 
lation to  the  aise  of  different  portinns  of  hia  brains  abd 
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of  Us  cranium. 
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llieir  natunJ  character,  are  called  upon  to  repent,  to  befiare 
jg  the  Savioar,  and  to  turn  firom  sin  to  God  and  .lioU- 


^ir,  the  objection  drawn  frotti- these  doeiriiies  haa  been 
tub/old: 

]i^  In  the  ^r^  jda^^  there  is  an  inoonsisteiicy  said  to 
lie  in  thii^-*-that  if  a  man  is  prcmed  by  Phreooldgy  to  have 
a  bad  natural  character,  it  is  impombU  for  that  man  to  obey 
the  gospel-cally  to  turn  from  his  etril  ways,  and  to  walk  in 
the  paths  of  rijg^hteousness.  •   • 

.    To  the  objection,  when  thus  stated,  the  answer  ia  ex* 
treioely  o|>vious ;  and  it  is  this^  that,  if  it  be  an  injection  to 
any  thing  at  all^  it  is  an  objection,  noi  to  Phrendogj/^  hut  to 
ChrisHanity.     Phrenology  does  not  pretend  to  make  men^s 
minds,  but  simply  to  >fioi0  them  as  they  hare  been  formed 
by  the  hand  of  Nature.   That  there  are  great  naturaQ  diver: 
fiities  in  human  character,  and  that  there  are  some  men  natu-^ 
rally  very  bad,  no  person  will  deny ;  and  if  any  one  chooses  to 
kay  that  this  imdoubted  fact  militates  ogainBt  Christiomfy^ 
we  refer  hiin  to  the  divines  for  an  answer  to  his  objec- 
tion.    But  to  impute  the  objection  to  Phrenology^  which 
merely  asserts,  and  proceeds  upon  this  facty  already  known 
and  aUowed  by  all,  is  very  short-sighted,  or  very  perverse. 
Every  body  knows  that  there  are  some  men  by  nature 
extr^ely  wicked.    Such  characters  may  be  discovered  by 
common  observation.    Phrenology  furnishes  another  mode 
observation  by  which  they  may  be  discovered.    But  as  to 
theu-  capacity  of  embracing  Christianity,  we  leave  that  as 
we  found  it.     If  their  having  bad  natural  characters  does 
indeed  incapacitate  them  from  embracing  Christianity,  the 
^^^P^^ty  arises  ^^m  tiidr  character^  and  not  from  our 'be- 
^S  ^^i^^guuinied  wkk  it,  either  by  one  means  or  another. » 
^Ijj  /     "^  the  objection  has  been  put  in  another  shaped 
^^'' '^equi];^  gomewhat  more  attention.    It  has  been 
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Mid,  if  the  charaeters*'  of  all  men'  nxe  fixed  daum^  by  thtf 

boundaries  i^  their  crania^  in  the  determinate  way  whidi 
f  Phrenology  represents,  how  i»  it  possible  th^t  they  should 

^  undergo  tfant  iokd  remhitidn  which  Chrisdanity  requires  h 

i  When  a  man  is  converted,  is  his  whole  cranium  new  models 

led  f  C^tainly  not ;  and  what  I  now  proceed  to  show  is,  not 
t  only  that  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  as  laid  down  in  scrip** 

ture,  does  not  imply  any  change  of  the  original  powers  and 
1  qualities  of  a  man^s  mind,  but  that  scripture  most  distinctly 

i  aivl  expressly  declares,  that  no  such  change  does  take  place, 

^  either  at' conversion,  or  at  any  future  period  of  the  Christ 

i  (ian^s  course,  and  that  the  native  elements  and  constitutiop 

of  the  Christianas  mind  remain  unaltered  till  his  dying  day.. 
In  order  that  the  full  import  of  the  proposidon  now  an-i 

nouncSed  may  be  understood,  and  that  its  effect  in  reodnciling 

the  doctrines  of  Phrenology  and  Christianity  may  be  dis*. 

tinctly  percdved,  it  will  be  necessary  to  expQund  at  someT 

what  greater  length  the  doctrines  of  the  two  sy sterna  which. 

have  been  briefly  stated  above. 

A^dy^r^,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Phrendogjf^"^, 

I  Iiave  stated,  that  the  phrenological  doctrine  is,  '<  that  th^ 

**  strength  of  the  different  propensities,  sentiments^  and  faculties 
**  with  which  tuUure  has  endowed  any  individual^  may  be  ascer^ 
tained  by  examining  the  conflffuration  and  dimensions  of  his 
cranium."   'It  is  the  primary  dements  of  intellectual  and  moraL 

character  confhrred  by  fudure  which  Phrenology  proposes  tO; 

discover,  and  nothing  else.     It  does  not  pretend  that  the. 

cranium  gives  information  as  to  the  actual  attainments  irhich: 

any  individual  has  made  either  in  intellectual  or  moral  purs 

•suits.   It  reveals  a  man^s  capabilities  and  tendencies^  but  npt 

the  extent  and  manner  in  which  these  may  have  been  foster* 

ed,  controlled,  and  regulated,  or  neglected,  crushed,  and 

perverted. 

Circumstances  and  education  have  an  extensive  power. 

m   modifying    hunian    character.     Both    the  intellectual; 

powers  and  the  moral  qualities  are  alike  subject  to  their 

influence ;    the  good  may  be  cherished,    or  it  may  be 

tbwcurted ;  the  evil  may  be  checked,  or  it  may  be  pampered 
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Mdoiirsedinlouwialiimlaolsvity.    Tktwmiimwbi Astern 
cauaot  Qfrnate  uim  the  hunail  mmd  is  aot  very  matevidl  to 
vy  present  iiiquiry.    It  is  obvious  however  to  teamk^  duU 
every  mental  power  and  dispontiiin  has  oartain  external  ctr* 
cuantanoes  which  are  adapted  to  its  nature^  which  cmta  U 
into  activity,  and  form,  as  it  were,  the  element  in  whidi  il 
natmally  moves  and  actsw    By  pladng  any  in^vidual,  there* 
Ibre,  oaxefiilly  an^  oonstantly,  in  ciremnatanoes  which  exa% 
else  one  set  of  his  faculties  or  dispositioms  and  by  removii^ 
and  separating  him  fiom  those  drcuiastanoes  wlndi  woidd 
CKerdse  a  di£forent  set  of  his  natuml  Acuities  or  diapom* 
tions,  the  one  class  of  exeidses  becomes  familiar  andhabitnal^ 
whMe  the  individual  remains  unacquainted  with  or  beoomea 
estranged  from  the  other  chss  of  eKeici8e&     It  is  moreover 
poflflible,  indeed  it  is  what  is  done  every  day,  to^  in  Ae 
mind  Ua^eezUan  maxims,  rulee^  and  motives  of  conduct, 
iriuch  propel  and  stimnhte  in  one  directioa,  while  ^ey  le- 
atram  or  form,  as  it  were,  a  barrier  in  another  direotioD^ 
One  course  may  be  made  to  appear  to  the  mind  as  fit  or  ham* 
oorable,  or  as  profitable  and  satisfactory  in  the  long  run ; 
while  another  course  is  made  to  appear  unworthy,  degnufingv 
unsatisfying,  and  iq  the  end  ruinous.     This  may  be  regarded 
as  <»ily  a  different  modification  of  the  influence  of  <^uin« 
stances  over  the  asental  fonctimii.    It  is  the  bringing  of  j^ 
tMr$  and  dUku^  dreumstances,  of  indirect  and  remote  eoa^ 
aagiiencet  into  vi^,  representing  these  vividly,  and  impres- 
sio^  them  strongly  upon  the  mind.     Whether  the  reprsoao 
tatiflns  thus  Boade  to  the  mind  be  true  or  fiJse,  they  aiw 
taken  by  the  mind  to  be  true,-«-as  true  as  existing' peaUMcB  f 
and  it  is  this  impresoion  of  their  reality  wUeh  gives  them  tfaab 
oenfrol  oyer  the  workings  and  habits  of  the  mind,    Bnft 
without  stopping  to  illustrate  this  subject  farther,  I  ob^ 
s^rve  that  ^Jhdy  that  ^roumstance»  and  tralanig  hare 
an  extensive  sway  ever  the  human  mind>   i^  b^ood-  dk 
dfapute.     Now,  nu!«nology   does  not  Stand  opposed  U$ 
this  phih  truth;  nor  does  it  pretend  that  a  man^s  whole 
eureumstances,  educatidh,  and  history,  are  stamped  In  tiMi 


Aafe  of  bk  skulL  It  Ante  sot  ^pseleod  lo  gath^  one  ioU 
of  these  fironi  Ha  fafamifUfctkiii  of  the  cranium;  and  the 
wAob  ^0Ci9  which  they,  are  eapaUe  d  {Hndacbg  upon  the 
eharacter  ate^  and  are  acknowledged  to  be,  utterly  beyond 
itskeo)!  What  it  haa  to  do  wkh»  ai«  ih^  M<i<ra2  aidomtiM^ 

of  the  mind* 

« 

But,  the  natural  endowmenta  of  men^a  minda  are  as  varH 
OU8  as  are  the  natural  dimensions  and  proportions  of  their 
bodies.     The  influ^oe  which  drcumstaooes  and  tndning 
eserdse  ovear  body  and  mind  iagreat ;  but  it  is  still  limited. 
It  mil  never  mi^e  either  mind  or  body  anew.    A  pigmy 
cannot  be  converted  into  a  jpant;  a  puny  and  sickly  oohiti- 
tution  cannot  put  on  the  strength  and  be  nerved  with  the 
power  of  A  Hereules  i  a  clumsy  and  defijrmed  man  will  never 
be  mode  a  model  of  grace,  or  the  champioa  in  athletic  exei^' 
ciseSb    And  as  it  is  with  the  body»  ao  it  is  with  the  mind 
Tiiere  are  pigmy  minds,  and  therd  art  gigantic  ndnds; 
minds  puny  tmd  morbidly  weak,  and  mmds  b[  Herouleaa 
Qarvd  and  {nrowess;   dumsy  minds  and  awkward  nmidb,; 
cripples  aad  defiormed;  and  the  variety  of  these  naiurdl. 
mental  finatnes  atid  constitutions  is,  at  the  least,  as  great  anct 
as  oonq^cuous  and  Undeniable  as  are. the  diversities  of  oai^i 
poreal  Ibrm  and  power. 

This  then  is  the  province  of  Phrenology ;  and  a  widd  aiid> 
legitimate  province  it  is,  and  oile  which  it  is  easy  enou^  to^ 
distinguish  from  the  province  of  dnminstanoeS)  educoftioni! 
and  habit,  with  which  it  has  beeh  too  often  ignonintly  <Nr  de*' 
fflgnedly  confounded.  The  Phrenologists  do  not  pretend  to 
tell  whether  a  maH  actually  Speaks  Grdek/  or  writes  po^iiis, 
or  commits  murders.  What  they  undertake  to  do^  is  to  tdt 
how  £sr  a  man  possesses  the  fMuftU  powen  which,  imdef 


*  To  qp«ik  moie  cortiKtly,  Fhrenologj  affindi  estonal  indicstioiiB  by  which 
Wft  otn  astimaie  the  iciAtive  ttrengdi  of  Che  different  powers  of  the  mind  as  be- 
ftswsd by  nstate,  audit  that  f utnialMa » key  to  tie  diaoovery  of  die  eflheta 
liUy  to  be  produced  by  any  combination  of  dnrmnatanrea  en  the  cbaiacters 
and  ^affoBMaoB  of  difiirent  indiriduals ;  bat  it  aflbrda  no  indication  by  the 
^battvatioa  of  which  we  ean  tell  la  what  catiuoatmoai  an  Indmdnal  has  bseaf 
placed,  or  which  of  the  fiKultiea  poMened  byhhabsTe  been  moat  (qskwatgii 
•ad  escH«d.<^SDitoa.  ' 
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proper  circufnsianceSj  iroaid  enable  Urn,  -intb  ^ase  or  witb 
difficulty,  to  attain  either  to  high  or  to  moderate  eii!oeIleii< 
in  any.  branch  of  intellectual  pursuit ;  or  hov  far  his 
iendencies  either  to  gdod  or  to  e^rtl  are  stixNig  or  feeble.  But 
^heth^  all  or  any  of  the  powers  and  qualitieB  of  im'misBA 
have  had  scope  and  opportunity  to  exerdse  and  display  tfaenx^ 
selv^,  Mrbethier  the  mind  has  been  raised  Mid  stimulated, 
and  sustained  in  its  exercises ;  or  whether  its  good  quaBdes 
have  been  damped,  or  its  bad  qualities  disciplined  and 
l^ught  under  oontrd,  ^ifnology  does  not  inform,  and 
the  Phrenologists  do  not  pretend  to  tell. 

If  there  is  any  strong  naiural  peculiarity,— end  every  per- 
scm'knows  what  is  meant  by  a  natural  peculiarity,  and  h^wdis. 
tinguishable  it  is  from  what  is  acquired  and  arttficial,*-4f  diere 
is  any  strong  natural  peculiarity  in  any  department  of  mibdy 
temper,  or  character,  the  Phrenologist  will  hare  no  difi- 
eulty  in  detecting  it,  though  nothing  slioald  occur  in  his 
presence  to  call  it  into  jplay,  or  though  it  should  be  hi^itu- 
ally  concealed,  so  as  altogether  to  elude  the  notice  of  or- 
dinaty  observers.    And  it  is'thus  with  every  one  imHoidMul 
faculty  and  quality,  whose  separate  and  independent  e!3dst- 
enoe  our  science  has  revealed  to  us.     We  can  say  in  what 
degree  any  person  has  the  capacity  or  tendency  to  exercise 
or  indulge  it;  but  whether  it  hoe  been  mamfieted  aocorcBiig 
to  its  native  8trength,*-^at  depends  not  only  on  the  eapaci* 
ty-— whidi  we  know,  but  upon  circumstances  and  ofqportuni- 
ties-^of  which  we  know,  and  upon  which  therefbre  we  will 
decide  nothing. 

The  doctrine  of  Phrenology  is  now,  I  hope,  pretty  dis- 
tinctly un^rstood ;  and,  befote  proceeding,  I  will  only  far-  ' 
ther  observe  in  passing,  that  by  thus  defining  the  legitimate 
province  of  Phrenology,  it  miist  not  be  supposed  that  I  am 
leaving  nothing  in  it  that  is  useful  and  practical.    Ashaa 
just  been  observed,  it  always  affords  the  means  c^  detecthig' ' 
decided  peculiarities  of  natural  character,  however  much 
they  may  have  been  thwarted  by  circumstances  or  counter- ' 
acted  by  education.    And  although  the  science  does  not  |pve. 
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Informatioti  as  to  om^a  tiircUniflttaoes :  4tn4  educ^tioo^  yet, 
after  the  Phrenologiit  n;iatonied  of  th^ie  parU^iIanj^  in  xe^ 
gard  to  any  individual,  he  wiil  ^.  <te|il^ed, ,  by  the  applicaf 
tion  of  the  science,  to  analyse  his  character  with  a  degree  of 
^omjdeteness  and  phikisoplu^  pre^qn  of  which  a  person 
destitute  of  the  science  can  favm  no'ci^oeptioQ.    But  what 

jnipoirtaiit  to  obserire^  the  hi§^  pretensi 


of  the  science  are  grgunded  .upoi|  this,  that,  if  it  be  true,  it 
f>resents  uairith  tm.eniird^  9^  cmd.^  c^tyfct  ddineatian  {f 
imm^sinidkctuakaiBdmoi^mlf^fl'  If  it  be  true,  it  suppjlies 
the  greatest  dmderaimn  in  tbe  whole  imigye  of  hunian  science ; 
lor  the.  human  fmnd,-  th.e  lafftii  no^l?  and  interesting  of  all 
ihe  subjects  of  physical  inquiry,  l^aa  hitherto  been  a  mer^ 
Uank^fp-a  beniea  and  unpi^uctive  waste,  in  wbich  n^ea  of 
tbf  moil  transcendent  genius  J^^vf  t^aled  and  laboured  abso* 
lutdy  in  Tain*    t  -  v 

•  But  I  -must  now  turn  to  the.dpoMrinea  of  Cf^rManifyi 
and'what  I  have  to, show' in  regard  to  them  is,  that  the 
ishange  which  they  require  to! be  produced  upon ^ a  man's 
diaracter  and  conduct  is  not  of  such  a  nature  aa  to  alter  any 
of  the  original  or  comtiMiomi  prcpertm  of  his  mind ;  car^ 
in  other  words,  to  alter  any  thing  which  the  Phrenologist^ 
assert  is  ev^r  discpyerabie  from  an  examinatipn  of  the 
jorahiumi,  The  cnmium  ripmains  the  same,  because  thc^  man 
an  all  lus  natural  powers  and  tendencies  remains  the  same*  i 
,  The  change  whidb  .Christianity  is  calculated  to  produce^ 
and  whidi  it  does  produce^  upon jthe  minds  of  men, .is  cer« 
tainly  very  great.  It  pixiduces  this  change  sometimea  T4pi<}7 
ly,  or  almost  suddenly,  but  for  the  most  part  slowly  anc| 
progressiyely ;  but.  whether  the  effect  is  produced  in  the 
one  way  or  in  the  other,  I  apprehend  it  to  be  clear  that  the 
change  is  of  a  nature  which  leaves  the  radical,  and  element- 
tary  qualitieaof  the  mind  just  as  it  found  them.  It  works 
its  marv)ellQUs  renovations  and  transformations  by  o;ieans  of 
a  regiiUUing.a/nd  cotUroUing  infiucncej  not  by  means  of  mu 
dm/wm ;  and  the  great  superiority  of  the  change  which  its 
disopUne  and  thuning  effects  upon  the  heartland  character. 


Wk  MtftHMiMff  Aim  CRBSitUMVr. 

from  tte  traiMQetide»tIy  aoperidtr  did  ^Hcvfaa 
it  emplb^  for  tke  atiwnwcflt  «f  kt  (gianoitt 

Wfaft  te  «hd  gvett  vMiUs  i|»liiiA 

tiie  Innnn  daoBitfiar  ^  I  K6d  taNiif  «^ 
cftph'oF'tt  true  ani  fivin^<^/Mdk  -  Niii>  olMtw 
tif  tms  pniMipk^  sod  ui^Msdd  oF  ili<<ipQMliDB* 

attd  pcmtfted  definkiAii^f  'it  hi  >llMi 

If^faetiflf  0f  tbewM^  trvdis^  t<B»odm  rdigkM^ 
fluto  Aen  bffve  tUv  fldth,  iwUov  is  tte  fftt  ^  €hN% 
ncus '  CK  bsB  omiwfiuoii)  *  ^fcr  **  Iijf  jpMo  wo  *  yv 
«<  Enough  AMft,  and  that  not  of  younrii« ;  kirtbagiftaf 
^€h)d;^  and  obnoire  iwiiat  altaig|i!^iNiiioi|ife.yM.lMre 
:  Ifiipfanited  in  Mi-lnreast,  fer  i^^j^iilaiiMi^,  aomnlHa^  mAJi^ 
ireeda^an4tepriiid|^of;.bni)ttt«re.'  CKnre  A  tnan  inlh ; 
ttmtifltomy,  let  him  haire  an  atiifty  aad  i»«ii»iy ^antt* 
vtelktt  trf  tl^/srviAicr  of  a  G«>d,  iioly^  just^fttte^ 
taftmig,  and  oompaftimiatey  taftwho  <iauiiuHfcpiF  aifrntaii^ 
iBid  wifl-%  no  iriMiftr  dear  the  gwltjr ;  dT  a  flanoor,  Hw 
Cnui  of  Otidy  tntcahased  hiiM^f  attd-Ani^'ifaiitiiv^flBig^ 
Ihe;  tliat  we  mi^  me  Crom  the  4egndat^ 
dby  andlffe  to«Sdd,  and  waBc  with  koa  in  mawai  iif  Mfi, 
arid  bemaiie  heiia  ^  kamMtMtf.  I  ai^^  let  a  men  bare 
jMft  ia  iheee^  andvll  die  other  gloruraB  aad^aAotiiigimlhi 
mi  TCfchdoii ;  Jet  lorn  hk^ei  «^  the  evidmu^^Aem  iMogi 
•^adtseen,^  Aiding  and  f»f«n2M  a  hiamiad;  wky,  joa 
fainro;dbtelifaeaaaBanafiear  «afid«;  ^oUtJaagatta^paBs* 
^  ad  away^ril  things  are  beoome  new^;^  you. 
lalsed  in'a  great  meaeaie  ai  to  him  the  tldngi 
aenie;  tir,  atdl  «v«nli,  you  hare  plaeed  himiA  Jtha  ^mj 
naidat  of  a  new  aoene,  a  new  oreation  of  high  aadhdynd 
bearenly  i«litm>  which  tHl  that  moeiem  aMIra  io  hinae  if 
Aqr  had  had'ao  oxiflleBce.  .8e  wasibmtti^ali*iniligiMa 
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ttMnt;  for  there  was  nodaiig  pfvjmi  <b  iUtf  MfMi  cakmlii^ 
to^mlMB  ilMB.    Attt  te  tes  «DV«QaNPedjWAr^  He 

d»  odieridatm  ad  fattntouoat  «ni1h8  vUdi  go  io  jnaies 
«|»tlMie  ^f;W«idhig»Ur  gmBlJ€j9^  irfuehioae  predained 
«»tAdIeii>  inM^  nd  alqect  inn.    Tha  sjrBtem  of  tratb  is 
^i^pfataMMt*'  to  toe  aitnd  bf  ttatik    It  k  tketebjr  MKbpt^ 
JMl  t^iniitDd;  te' osnqiM  his  vwut  and  fills  h;  calk  it 
cff  friM  tilt  iraiU  and  d&9  and  fiaei  it  upon  €hid  nd 
'  (Siffet^  and  iMoUiiett  and  liearcn.    lia  doubt  die  maa  iajiot 
yetfiKfaet;  botlieiaaMMrlni;  diatistosa^^  he  mtrntu 
'^ r  faift coarje ia changed.    He faai'liitiiertD  gone  oaja  Ao 
d^drawanl  path  «f  na ;  lie  ncnr  b^ns  to.  aaBod  tbe  iqpflr^nd 
pActyixtm&.    Hia  deeeent  may  have  been  easy  and  lapM  I 
In  asoeot  may  be  diBealt  and  Aom*    But*  his  fim  ta  ibt 
heafeiVMrd ;  aad  he  aiil  nam  go  aa  j  ■lihiiiifig  as  he  goea,''^ 
aad  ^^^dtiaiBg  fci^g^r  aad  hrighfter  unto  die  {isrfect  dsjrJ^ 
Such)  I  thkik^  will  be  admitted,  bjr  every  one  aoqaamMl 
^vkb  8iariptai«^  to  bea  ooanKt  aiev^  the  gtn^ 
Ae  idouriae  Aof  wti^eaawn*    But  bsfoe  I  ask  whedier  itis 
aot  coarifttant  wlh  Fhi«tiDlogy<,  I  noat dearie  gfouad'of 
a  dMcukf  irludi>aB9aea  fiom  the  ifxkSaags  of  some  of  Aa 
Pfareodogiata  iWfMiivi'w,    At  one  time  theie  vaa  a  certain 
fOMioa  of  die  bieii  «ie^;;nated  aa  <IA«  oxgaa  of 'F^      'itis 
aota,  iTqoiee  ;lo  aay,  a  ioag  wUle  ambe  tbia  waa  alteved* 
Bai^  tf  I  onatate  not,  in  die  tnidnga'<rf'  that  indimkielto 
aftem  voat  atienoe  ia  so  graady  indebled;  it  la  sdfli  bid 
denrn  that  8iitli>  ia  oonaeeted  very  indmately,  if  notenhi. 
lively,  "Nidi'tiie  oigaa  of  Hope.    Nor,  laidioat  udBiag  any 
odfer  way  af  tiaafeo^iteg  idmtever  diffioiiky  ]B%^ 
adtoaiiae^iiromditti^iflion^ifitivtfec^^     Imuat)  with 
great  liefiaeaoe,  aidiBik)  that  it  a  aa  opBiio^ 
been  (alcaa  up  widiaiit  a  due  omaideiatioB  of  the  aabjeet  in 
lAilsextiBt*    No  doubt  thfere  ia  a  great  deal  ia  die  &idi  of 
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a  Chmdan  ia  awaken  and  aniniate  his  hopgf  and  io 
lUs  fftcalty  dwell  with  defightftil    anticipation    upon  tiie 
fafright  futurity  which  is  opened  op  to  its  view^  and  which  it 
inay  discern  and  exult  in  even  in  the  lowest  depths  oE  world* 
ly  debasement,  and  in  the  darkest  hours -of' this  woricPs 
sorrow.     But  has  Christianity  no  trothi  whicii  speak   to 
ikiejeats  of  a  believer,— -which  may  give  exerdse  to.  Ins 
Cautiousness^  his  Adhesiveness,  his  ConacientiottanesBylw 
Firmness,  his  Veneration,  Jus  Ideality,  and  even  his  ComlMU 
tiveness,  seeing  he  is  called  Xjofgkt  and  to  ttrestief  ke.    In 
short,  is  there  one  active  principle  in  human  nature  to  wbidi. 
Christianity  does  not  apply  itsdf  id  the  most  urgent  md  «£» 
feeting  appeals,  by  means  of  a  genuine  and  living  faith  in  its 
trudls?  There  is,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  certttn  dq;rte  of  m« 
idSgence  necessary,  in  drdei^  that  these  truths  may  be  rewn- 
id  into  the  mind ;  and  widiout  that  d^ree  of  intel%ence 
thcfre  can  be  no  Christian,  for  there  is  in  fact  no  man.    Bnl 
if  the  truths  are  admitted  into  thetnind,  and  impressed  upon 
it  by  genuine  Chrisdan  faith,  it  seems  obvious  that  it  raises 
tliii  whole  numy  and  gives  ample  scope  foi^  the  exerdse  of  all 
his  natural  sentiments  and  powers. 

*    Having  put  this  inatter  in  what,  I  hope,  will  appear  to  he 
its  just  light,  I  now  proceed  to  observe,  that  it  seems  quite 
maiiifest,  that  the  principle  of  Faith,  whieh  is  the  great 
means  of  turning  a  ranner  from  the  errorof  his  way,  leaves  a 
man''s  ntUural  powers  and  qualities  unaltered. 
:    I^dth  implies  that  the  man  vrho  has  beien  made  the  redU 
pient  of  it  is  placed  in  a  world  -of  new  circumetancee ;  it  ooh^ 
eieis  in  this,  that  these  circumstances,  which  ore  of  the  most 
IdKk^ting  kindj  and  address  every  power  and  faculty  of  the 
aotti,  are  habitually  end  constantly  preierU  to  the  fnmii 
these  affeetii^  drcumsiances  bring  tlius  mode  habitttally 
present  to  the  mind,  they  edieU  all  its  powers,  and  exerdse 
them  ftll^  habitually,  ffi  a  new  way ;  but  they  do  not  change 
the  nature  of  the  powers,  or  aker  ^ther  the  absolute  or  the 
relative  strength  of  any  one  of  thekn.    It  is  not  c^  the  nature 
^  the  faith  oc  beUef  of  any  truths  whatever'  to  aker-or  lQud% 
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the  kUrmsic  qualiiy  and^'conHUfniUm  of  the  mind  'which  be-» 
fieves  them* .  It  is  the  mind,  mch  as  it  is,  which  faith  eih« 
ploys  and  exercises;  but  it  seeras  inconsistent  with  the  Teiy» 
idea  and  obnoeption  of  it,  that  it  should  confer  upon  the 
inind  a  new  power,  or  take  away  an  old  one,  or  that  it  should 
affect  in  the  .slightest  degree  the  inherent  character  of  the 
powers  which  actually  exist 

.  But  the  Scripture  doctrine  will  be  seen  more  clearly,  and 
the  irfiole  suligect  will  be.iUufitiated,  if  we  direct  our  atten« 
tibn  for  a  moment  to  a  general  view  of  what  the  Scripture 
unfolds  to  us  of  the  JvJture  course  and  progress  of  a 
Christian,  after  he  has  undergone  the  first  great  and  decisive 
change  of  oonvernon. 

The  Christian  then  is  not  only  converted  by  means  of 
fsuth,  but  he  is  saihdified  in  the  same  way;  by  which  is 
meant,  that  he  is  enabled  to  advance  in  a  gradual  and  pro» 
gressive  course  oi  moral  improyement.  But  faith  enablea 
him  to  do  so,  not  by  giving  him  a  power  to  root  out  aoy.of 
his  natural  tendencies,  but  by  empowering  him  practicalbf 
io  subject  and  subdue  them.  If  a  man,  at  his  conversion^] 
has  an  evil  tendency,  it  will  remain  with  him  to  the  last^ 
There  is,  however,  no  evil  tendency  in  human  nature  for 
which  the  armoury  qfjltith  does  not  furnish  a  suitable  and( 
tempered  weapon  wherewith  to  combat  it  When  the  ten^ 
dency  is  felt,  it  is  met  and  put  down  by  a  scriptural  appli- 
cation suited  to  the  occasion ;  when  it  springs  up  again,  it  ia 
watched  and  put  down  in  the  same  manner.  The  Christian' 
gets  as  f&miliar  with  the  antidote  as  with  the  disease;  and^ 
the.  foeling  of  the  oHe  at  length  natilrally  and  without  effort 
^eads  him  to  the  instant  and  effectual  application  of  the 
other.  He  gradually  obtains  the  mastery  over  the  enemy ; 
and  he  thus  strives  to  keep  under  his  whole  body,  and  to 
bring  it  more  and  more  into  subjection  to  the  law  of  Chrifet^ 
The  tendfincies  still  remain;  but  all  their  impulses  are 
thwarted  and  strangled  in  tb^ir  first  risings.  The  man.  gra* 
dually  get»estranged  from  what  he  never  indu^^sa  in  %.  a  new 
and  opposing  habit  is  fonpn^^  a  a^w-  andbpiuiVvttote  h  m-r 
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qmred:     The  mirid,  in  obd  Word,"  thou|^  stiH  the 

fffiiMiy  hail  had  its  rie^s  eletated  from  earth  tb  hcaTen,  and 

eacpsnded  fimn  time  to  eternit j. 

•  But  adU,  I  repeat  it,  the  Sciipturd  doctrine  i%  that  the 

Gliriitian^a  natural  tendencies  and  dispofiitions  oontiniie  al< 

ways  the  same.    He  is  called  upon  to  watdi,'  to  piay,  to 

contend,  to  fight,  to  wrestle ;  there  is  no  period  of  his  anurae 

ihat  he  is  allowed  to  think  himself  secure  or  safe  from  any, 

even  the  greaiest  failings  and  sins.    The  flesh  ever  lusteth 

against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  fledb.  If  theChri»- 

tian  is  to  prevail,  it  is  by  being  ^<ro9^  in  6^^'ti;  a;adiiicon« 

fcnnity  with  thecontemplatioiis  and  sentiments  wbkh  his  fiutb 

awakens,  he  must  watch,  and  pray,  and  strive.    If  he  ceases 

to  be  thus  exemsted  at  any  one  moment,  his  iidiole  strength 

kas  departed  from  him,  and'  there  is  not  one'of  the  feebleaC 

of  his  qnritual  enemies  that  may  not  'start  up  and  surpriae 

him,  and  gain  an  advantage  over  him.    This  doctrine  can- 

ilot  be  stated  in  stronger  terms  than  it  is  represented  by  the 

Apostle  Paul,  in  his  own  experience.  *^  For  we  know,"^ 
says  he,  ''  that  the  law  is  spiritual,  but  /  am  carnal,  *M  under 
**  sin.''  ''  For  the  good  that  I  would  I  do  not ;  bunt  Ae  ewH 
^  whidi  I  would  not,  that  I  do,"  "  There  is  a  law  m  my  mem- 
^  tters  narring  ngainH  the  liiw  of  my  mind>  tod  bringing  lui 
**  ta^o  eaplmig  to  the  lam  tftin,  whidi  is  in.my  members.  -  Ohl 
"  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  will  deliver  me  frmn  ^e  body 
^ofthisdeathr 

^  Now,  here  is  no  change  of  the  natural  powers  and  ten* 

dencies.    The  whole  improvement  efibcted  oA  the  believer 

hy  literaDy,  and  without  any  figure  of  spkch,  the  effect  of 

eireumstancea,  training,  and  halnt.     The  mind  has  beetf 

Mfolhenfid  by  faidi  to  the  perception  of  a  new  daee  of  ob« 

jeds ;  it  has  been  made  aRve  to  God  and  heavenly  tUngs, 

lo  which  it  was  formerly  dead  and  inseneible ;  as  faith  is 

airen^hened,  its  sway  over  the  powers  and  prindples  df  the 

rtind^ie  extended,  and  its  ascendency  is  confirmed ;  but  the 

powers  whidi  are  thus  awakened,  and  quickened^  and  kept 

alive,  and  exercised  by  Faith,  are  the  ee^Mme  powers 

which-^xisted  before.   The  only  diiRerence^is,  that  thqr  were 

foimerly  devoted  to  olijecta  less  worthy  of  ifafim,  kas  eii* 


iKiUiiig,  or,  it  may  luwe  been^  pcwi^vcly  AtlmmBg*  Bvl  bj: 
meiutia  of  the  divine  principle  of  fiuth  implanted>  and  gjcom-*^ 
lug  BtroBger  in  his  breast,  the  Chinstian  ia  removed  from  thar 
eoBtaet  and  contannnatioD  of  whititever  is  low  or  polluting* 
He  Uves  hyjbith.  Though  in  the  world  hei&liv}ng  coosi 
(inually  abaoe  H.  His  i^aind  ia  amoeritmt  with  the  sublimo 
and  glorious  things  revealed  to  his  belijeving  eye )  and  it  ia 
his  contemplation  of  these^  aiid  his  ooaverae  with  them^ 
which  axe  isiot  tran^brmkig  the  powers  and  faculties  of  Ua 
mind,  but  acAoofiiig^  and  esBercuhig  them^  and  which  aae 
thus  gradually  moulding  his  habits  and  hia  ioMieg .  into  a 
meetness  for  the  fellowship  of  the  stui^ts  in  light. 

If  the  view  now  suibmitted  is  scriptural,  which  nobody^  I 
think,  can  doubt,  it  establishes  the  pr^ple  which  I  am 
maintaining ;  and  shows  that  Scripture  and  4fbreiiQ}qgy,  90 
Ux  from  being  at  variance,  are  in  entire  wd  beautiful  ^oiih 
cidence,  . 

But  this  ia  pot  all.  So  strong  are  man^a  natural  t^den» 
ides  to  evil,  and  no  completely  does  Scripture  reoogpiae  theiv 
permanmU  iM  emi  seat  in  the  heart  of  man*  that  eveii 
the  divme  pduciple  of  faith  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  en« 
able  him  tp  overopme  them.  He  must  continually  ask  fcv 
and  obtain  (if  mds  of  the  Ao^  apmi  ^  God^  to  help  hia 
tnBrmities,  and  to  alrengthen  his  otherwise  feeble  and  xain 
Kesistance^  He  i9  weak  in  himself,  but  when  he  is  weak^ 
ihm  ia  he  strong;  for  the  strength  of  Qpd  is  made  p^sy 
feet  in  his  psci&mSf  and  he  ia  strengthened  with  migbt  % 
A«  spirit  in  the  inner  man^ 

Is  it  possible,  I  ask,  to  conceive  any  thii^  that  could  eon» 
vey  a  stronger  idea  of  ^jn^d  mi  deep-rooted  propensiliei 
than  this  doctrine  implies  ? 

^  And  if  any  thing  should  s^l  be  thought  wanting,  I  would 
appeal  to  one  other  doctrine  of  our  holy  jreUgion>  a  dvctdoa 
which  is  eminently  peculiar  to  and  characteristic  of  Chris, 
tianity,  which  never  had  a  place  in  any  merely  human  sys^ 
tem  of  faith,  which  was  the  subject  of  mockery  and  derision 
to  the  philosophers  of  Athens,  but  which,  in  the  most  strik- 
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ing  manner,  obuntenaiioes  and  accords  with  tbe  WixAe  systeiv 
o£  Phrenology :  I  allude  to  the  doctrine^  of  the  resurrection^ 
which  prodaimB,  in  language  not  to  be  miatidcen,  the  dignity, 
and  the  essential  imparlaince  of  our  material  part.  For  we 
are  taught  that  notwithstanding  all  that  Chiistian  iaith  and 
Christian  exertion  and  sttadfaatness,  and  thb  spiiit  of  God. 

himself^  can  do  for  nsy  the  victory  over  the  flesh  will  never  be 
complete  on  tins  mde  the  grave.  It  is  not  until  this  hody. 
has  died,  and  been  changed,  and.  nuids  anew^  that'  Uub 
stml  is  to  be  completely  fitted  for  its  eternal  hcmie.     *«  This 

'f  corruptiUe  shall  pdt  on  inodrruption/  this  mortal  shall  put  cm 
''  immortality/'  <'  Our  bodies  shall  be  fashioned  like  unto  C^uist's 
*'  gloricyus  body,"  and  then  shall  we  ascend  and  ''meet  the  Lord 
^  m  the  air,  and  so  shall  we  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord." 

I  say,  therefore,  that  the  Phrenologists  are  not  contra^ 

dieted,  but  are  most  expressly  and  powerfully  confirmed,  by 

Scripture,  when  they  hold  that  no  change  is  produced  upon 

the  original  faculties  and  qualities  of  the  human  mind  by 

the  reception  of*  Christianity.      Phrenologists  cannot  tell 

whether  a  man  is  a  Christian  from  the  examination  of  hi9 

cremtum,  any  more  than  they  can  tell  whether  he  has  been 

the  subject  c^  human  teaching  or  human  training.     The 

eflbcts  of   Christianity   are    infinitely   greater    than   what 

are  produced  by  any  merely  human  teaching,  or  by  any 

merely  human  discipline,  became  the  Christian  is  tatighi  ct 

Gody  and  is  sustained  by  the  spirit  of  the  Almighty.    Under 

the  influence  of  such  means,  the  very  chief  of  sinners  may 

be  brought  from  darkness  into  light,  and  from  sin  unto  holi* 

ness.    But  the  fact,  that  such  means  are  employed,  and  are 

necessaay  to  the  lastj  is  the  very  fact  which  shows  that  the 

innate  principles  and  constitution  of  the  mind  remain  un^ 

altered,  and  which  establishes  my  proposition,  that  there  ia 

an  entire  accordance  between  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 

and  of  Phrenology. 


I 
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i  AMBROSIAN  MANUSCRIPT. 

'  .  .       .  t    . 

The  following  fragment  of  a  MS.  was  handed  to  our  publisher  by  tlie  police- 

^fBeerof  West  *  Register  Street,  who  imntioned  diat'he  had  fbntid  it  th 

;,  Oydnid'a  Raa4  •(  &w  o'cloek  in  the  mprmps  of  Sunday  the  27th  June»  «ad 

aa  he  saw  it  contained  the  word  Phrenology,  he  supposed  might  concern  the 

Phrenological  JoumaL     The  MS.,  when  we  receireid  it,  sxnelt  eonsiderabl^ 

.    of  nun-punch,  and  bom  other  ibarkk  of  intense  ^cohviviallty.     Not^th- 

standing  of  which,  we  hare  succeeded  in  deciphering  it,  and  now  present  it 

Ibrtheadiflcatiooofonr.ietfdersi '  < 

North.  Yes ;  the  pursuits  of  literature  was  well  enough  in 
it3  way ;  bul  I  menn  to  write  a  poem  some  of  these  daj^ 
that  will  beat  it  hollow. 

Tickler.  What  is  your  subject  ? 

North.  Science  and  the  men.  I  think  it  will  go  hard  bu( 
I  shall  make  your  philosophers  look  like  a  parcel  of  fools. 

TicJcler.  You  cannot  make  them  look  more  foolish  tbai^ 
they  do  already.  When  -  will  you  see  such  a  set  of  blocks 
heads?  from  Thales^  who  tumbled  into  a  ditch  when  he 
was  looking  at  the  stars,  down  to  the  geologists,  who  wish  to 
tell  us  how  the  world  was  made  ?  . 

Notth.  Infernal  idiots  every  one  of  them. 

The  Shepherd.  Weel,  it's  my  real  opinion  that  philosophy's 
a*"  just  a  parcel  of  nonsense. 

Odoherty.  Right,  .  Shepherd.  What  is  philosphy  com- 
pmred  with  fly-fishing  ?  . 

North.  What  is  that  idiot  Buckland  about  ?  I  have  not 
heard  any  thing  of  his  Eeliguice  Deluviance  lately. 

Tickler.  Reliquice^  Deluviance  ! — a  parcel  of  rotten  bones 
found  in  an  old  quarry.  There's  a  foundation  to  raise  a 
theory,  upon,  of  the  duratiop  of  the  world  before  the  flood. 

The  Shepherd.  The  jaw-banes  of  an  hyaena!  That  ia,  to 
rout  the  Huttonians,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons.  It  puts  me 
in  mind  of  Samson  with  his  jaw-bane  of  an  ass.  ^ 

Tickler.  Has  Davy  discovered  any  more  new  metals 
lately  ? 

The  Shepherd.  ^  Feint-ma-care  whether  be  has  or  no.   What 
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ia  the  use  of  a*  his  metals?  No  ane  of  them  wad  oiake  a 
heuk  wkl^a  preeii) or  even  a pnen  Itsd^  to buska faaBay 
ae  wi\ 

NarA.  Well,  these  is  something  after  all  in  the 
^QoD  of  idewk  Who  would  have  thought  that  Sr  H»  Davy 
andpotoMMim  wouM  haw  kd  the  Sbepbod  l»  Ifamk  of  a 
bomiy  lasne. 

Tk$SkephenL  Oo^  man,  it  dssaa  needes^  thnig  at  a^  te 
meke  me  thmk  of  a  bonny  httsie..  It  justcomeaas  nafiHral 
to  me  as  the  bool  of  apintrstoup. 

Narih.  Tolkmg  of  bonny  hwies ;  what  is  that  idi 
doing  with  Ins  loe  ?  I  have  not  seen  ^  LesfieSi  patent 
creams'**  advertised  yet 

Tickler.  .Leslie  is  too  great  a  philosopher  to  turn  his  dm. 
toveiies  to  any  use.  He  leaves  that  to  the  piaetieat  meo,— » 
Baxter,  Montgoaiery,  and  Weddell,  and  the  vest  ofthe  e|i^ 
cureans.  By  his  method,  any  one  can  make  half^ujuarter 
ofanounoeof  ioe  fiir  litde  moie  than  five  aUUiqgs,  or  abont 
I*.400O  the  hundred  weight ;  and  if,  after  diis,  people  will. 
not  take  advanti^  of  so  brilliant  a  discovery,  but  will  be 
such  foels  as  to  bmU  ice-houses,  and  get  it  in  d^4oadB 
fiom  Norway,  that  is  not  his  fiuilt. 

JSMk.  We  need  not  say  a^thmg  about  the  kakidosoope, 
«*-that  b  dead  and  buried* 

7Aa  Shepherd.  Ay,  it  was  a  bonny  die  for  the  mockk 
brnms;  but  they  tired  o^t  right  soon^ust  as  folk  thes  o* 
sawmon  and  lamb  'C  the  summer  time,  and  wearies  for  beef 
and  muttim  agmn. 

TUMer.  Tbeie^s  nothing  like  fly-fishing  after  all,  Sh^ 


T^  Shepherd.  Te  ha'e  just  said  it,  Maister  Tidder. 
^HiereNi  naething^else  that  a  man  can  stick  to  for  days  and 
days  WidiDut  tiring.  Nae  matter  whether  he  catches  augbt 
or  no.  What  need  he  care  P  He  has  the  bonny  blue  Ift 
Aooa  his  head— 4uid  the  bonny  green  hills  around  hioH-and 
the  bonny  clear  streams— or,  they  are  radier  the  better  of  W- 
iag  a  little  drmnly,  puiluig  asmy  befose  hisaosey-and 


BrmngaC  dmm^  th«f  fif  eVr  the  bifs  a  diatst  and  maybe 
Ifanre'libt  tbeiJMiQMg  of  aiMva  odt  over  ayont  the  UH,  and 
the  boamiing  of  a  bee  fleeing  past  him,  as  it  flits  fnie  gcMnul 
to  heath  helly  juat  at  eonflfiiriag'to  kill  tteaoiil  into  a  sHvet 
repo6&— «  delightful  recite  frae  a^  care  and  thinkitiig.    Ob*^ 

Tickler.  Isaac  Walton  for  ever  !-*-Set  the  Shephcid  apon 
%..fiBhiB^  and  therr  ia  n9  cod  of  Mm . 

OdoiMj^  Meaause  in  the-way^ae'like  it  Now,  with  all 
reverence  for  flj-fishing,  I  ralker  «|)ine,  that  a  bowl  of 


MuOmu  If  thfi  higrediaDla  aro  vail  mixed,  the  Are  dear} 
and  the  wit  qiarkling. 

rU^Sktfimd.  Piiteh !  I  wll  atitTieM  to  one  6f  you  in 
dewtiin  tm  pM»h^  a«d«bova  lA;  in  a  bowl.  Oh,  alxia^^ 
ibm  duDgi  Awal  wiVyoiir  6iinUfefS'V"thenAinoChing  in  the 
worklIiikehettcr.tiianAhawl.  •  ' 

Tkihl$r.\  Saaing  aiwqw  and  ansBfitiag  ^' bonny- las^s, 
Sh^head.  '      ^ 

•The  Shpherdj  WUdit,  ■»»  whkht  1  dhina|iiophanethc' 
kmn  wi'  muting  0^  tbemaae  lightly.  I  do  like  the  dears  to 
ha  sure,  and  wha  diana  ?  « 

TSaUir.  None  Amt  ike  plwbsophcfs.  Shepherd.  They, 
ycm  know,  are  all  woman-haters.  ^ 

The  Shepherd.  Weel,  I  am  thankfu'  I\a  no  a  phiiosapher. 
t  wadoa  |p*etha  din^ple  .00  a  rosy  cheek,  oa  Uie  bKnk  l>f  a 
boimy  blue  e^e,. for  ai*  the  philaaophy  tn  the  WQiU.  '  '-' 
Odoherkf.  Well,  but  philosophy  has  done  us  good  eren 
hete;  Whaifli^  yen  to  the  ateanirengine,  and '  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  that  wonderful  invention  ?  The  richest  and  tte 
noottt  debeata  fidbrics  thua  adorn  the  female  fiarm. 

The  ^Shepherd.  Pride;  nadhing  but  prida.' The  huses  were 
£sr  belter  afbae,  when  they  had  to  spin  'a?  thrir  ain  bmws. 
They^ce  a*  apailed  with  peiifact  coaodt  bow,  with  their  mtis- 
lin  gowns  and  their  shawls  amabt  like  India.  Now  there  is 
narthing  tar  therato-do  bat  crin^agand  fretting  o*  mittch- 
et^  Und  ftUebrabfar  their  ^Mchi;  and  they  look^aft  an 

2p 
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honest  lad,  in  hodden-gray,  like  the  far  end  oF  a  fiddle.  Set 
them  up  ! — ^There^s  nane  of  the  scaff  and  daffing  now  T  the 
for-fr-supper-times,  when  the  spinning  and  the  clacMxig  d" 
tonguea  was  trying  wha  to  be  loudest.  Oh,  commend  me  to 
the  rock  and  the  muckle  wheel ! 

Tickler.  But  the  steam-boats,  Shepherd.     SwnijjeU  not 
deny  that  they  are  useful. 

The  Shepherd.  Fient  a  bit.  They^re  good  for  naetlmig^  but 
to  encourage  stravaiging  and  vagabondising.  It  was  far  better 
«  lang  syne  when  fdk  staid  at  hame  and  minded  their  wark, 
and  gaed  to  the  kirk  i^  the  Sunday,  than  now  wheo  they 
pretend  to  travel  and  see  the  world  as  they  ca^t     There^'s 
a^  the  Glasgow  weaver  bodies  maun  gang  down  to  Inrerary 
r  the  Saturdays  to  see  the  Highland  hilb,  and  drink  Glen- 
livet,  just  as  if  they  couldna  get  fou  at  hame  wi^  honest  mm- 
punch,  as  they  would  be  obliged  to  do  if  we*  hadna  steam- 
boats.   And  that^s  a^  your  steam-boats  are  gude  for. 

Tickler.  Well,  but  gas-lights.  There  is  an  invention 
worth  something ! 

7^  Shepherd.  I  deny^t.  Nasty,  blue,  wan,  earthly  %ht  it 
gie^s ;  and  gars  folk  look  like  ghaists,  with  a  smdl  fit  to 
scomfish  the  deevil.  I  wish  Ambrose  would  fit  away  that 
glaring  gas,  and  giV  us  twa  gude  fbur-r-the-pounds  in- 
stead o^t. 

Tickler.  But  for  the  street. 

Odoherty.  I  protest  against  the  streeUlight  I  dedaie, 
I  think  all  honest  fellows  should  petition  parliament  against 
it ;  and  to  let  us  have  bade  our  fine  old  glimmering,  half- 
lighted,  darkness  visible  oil  illumin-*— - :  No,  I  can\  call 
them  illuminators.  They  lighted  nothing,-— that  was  the 
beauty  of  them,— and  then  you  could  speak  to  an  oM  ac- 
quaintance in  the  full  Maze  of  one  of  these  no^li^ifts,  and 
nobody  a  bit  the  wiser ;  but  now  you  may  as  well  take  one 
of  them  by  the  hand  at  the  cross  on  a  Wednesday  between 
two  and  four  p.  m. 

The  Shepherd.  Weel,  that  b  a  disadvantage  to  be  sure,  I 
didna  think  of.    But  Fm  nae  just  sae  weel  acquwnt  wi^  that 
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kind  o^  thing  as  you,  Maister  Odoherty.     We  hae  nae  gas- 
lights about  Yarrow. 

Odoherty.    Except  will^'-the-wisp.      You  forget    that, 
Shepherd.     You  have  that  in  perfection. 

The  Shepherd.  No  personal  reflections,  if  you  please,  Mais- 
ter  Odoherty.  WilUi^-thc^wisp  in  your  teeth.  We  a^  ken 
you. 

North.  Come,  ccMiie,  gentlemen;  quiet  words  are  best; 
no  sparring  among  friend&  I  thank  you  all  for  your  excel- 
lent hints.  I  see  I  shall  have  no  lack  of  matter  for  my 
poem. 

Tickler.  Do  you  mean  to  give  us  a  canto  on  Phrenology  P 

North.  No :  hang  it.  It  would  be  hoDouHng  the  trash 
and  its  supporters  too  much  to  rank  them  among  philosophy 
and  philosophers. 

The  Shepherd.  Now  I  differ  frae  ye  there  clean.  You  admit 
that  philosophers  are  a*"  idiots,  and  a^  their  discoveries  trash 
and  trumpery;  and  what  waur  can  ye  say  o^  Phrenology 
than  that  ? 

'    North.   But  there  are  degrees  of  idiocy  as .  well  as  of 
glory,— and  the  Phrenologisto    '     ! 

The  Shepherd.  I  deny  your  major.  An  idiot  is  never  no- 
thing but  just  an  idiot ;  and  you  canno^  make  him  waur.  Now 
there  was  that  prince  o^  philosophers,  Bacon,  as  ye  ca*.  him ; 
what  was  he  but  an  idiot  ? — Wha  but  an  idiot  wad  hae  got 
hioiser  turned  out  frae  being  chancellor  just  (or  a  bit  two- 
penny-halfpenny bribe  ?  It  was  going  to  the  de^l  wi'  a  dish- 
clout  ony  bow.  And  there  are.  his  writings  about  Idols, 
and  his  prosing  about  Expedience  and  Observation ;  what 
was  the  use  o*t  ?  Did  he  ever  find  out  a  thing  that- was  worth 
a  button  ?  If  he  had  even,  with  a^  his  experience  and  obser- 
vation, shewn  us  the  way  to  dress  a  fliehook,  I  wad  hae 
thought  something.  Johnnie  Leslie,  ye  ken,  has  settled  his 
merits  wi**  a  vengeance.  Diamond  cut  diamond— -Therc^s 
naething  like  it. 

Tickler.  Then  there  was  the  Honourable  Mr  llobert 
Boyle ;— What  was  he  P 
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North.  An  aw.  It  ia  pretended  that  be  discovered  a  sub* 
stance  more  powerful  and  destractiye  than  gunpowder ;  and 
that  he  concealed  the  invention,  and  allowed  it  to  die  with 
him,  rather  than  present  so  pemidous  a  gift  to  the  human 
race.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  sudi  a  ninny  ? 

The  Shepherd.  His  organ  o^  destructiveness  had  been 
sma*er  than  your^s,  Christopher. 

North.  I  say,  if  we  had  such  a  powder  now  to  blow  up  the 
Phrenological  Society,  and  all  that  belongs  to  tbem,  it  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  human  race  past  calculatign. 

7%e  Shepherd.  O  man,  but  ye^re  bitter  against  thae 
Phreoolo^cal  bodies !  I  dinna  see  ony  ill  they  hafe  done 
just  to  be  sent  to  the  moon  in  that  kind  o^  gate* 

North.  The  moon  is  the  fittest  place  for  them. 

7%e  Shepherd.  Now  I  am  rather  T  the  mind  thdt  >ire'  are 
the  better  of  them.  Is  it  not  a  great  comfort  now  to  the  like 
of  you  and  Mr  Tickler,  wha  hae  K(^  an  a  grand  talent  for 
abuse,  whenever  you  are  like  to  run  out  of  matter^  to  have 
Phrenology  just  ready  at  your  hand  to  exercise  your  talents 
on  ?  You  dinnii  ken  how  muckle  ye^'re  obliged  to  Mr  Combe 
and  the  rest  of  them.  You^Il  no  see  sic  a  subject  for  you  in 
a"*  the  world,  and  your  subjects  are  gettaog  rather  scarce ;  for 
there^s  Buonaparte,  honest  man,  he^s  dead  and  gane,  ye  hae 
na  him  to  abuse  now ;  and  there^s  the  bits  o^  radical  bodka 
are  wearing  away  to  amaist  naething ;  and  even  the  wlugs,«-^ 
why  they  canila  get  ony  faults  to  find  with  the  mimstiy*  and 
what  fault  syne  can  ye  get  to  find  wi*  them  ? 

North.  Sink  Phrenology !  Call  another  cause. 

Tickkr.  With  all  my  heart  If  you  want  to  prove  pbik>- 
eophy  to  be  nonsense,  and  aU  philosophers  fiaola,  you  mxj 
have  seope  to  tire  even  your  soaring  wing  without  stooping 
to  notiee  Phrenology.  There  was  Berkley,  that  proved 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  matter. 

North.  There  was  Hume»  who  proved  there  was  no  audi 
thing  as  mind. 

TiMer.  There  was  Hartly,  who  showed  that  the  odnd 
waa  a  mere  bundle  of  vibrations  and  vibratiundes. 
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T%e  Shepherd.  ThaCs  a^  great  havers  to  be  sure,  and 
nane  but  idiots  wad  hae  thought  6'  sic  trash ;  but  whaf s  the 
system  now,  I  wad  like  to  ken  ?  What  kind  o^  nonsense  do  they 
teach  in  the  College  now  about  mind  and  metaphysics,  that 
they  gar  the  bits  o^  student  laddies  pay  their  guineas  for  ? 

North,  Shepherd,  these  are  mysteries  beyond  your  ken. 
You  should  leave  metaphyncs,  and  sUck  to  sheep  and  fly- 
fishing. 

The  Shepherd,  0  man,  if  I  had  done  aye  that  I  wad  na 
hae  written  the  Queen^s  Wake;  and  that^s  a  better  poem 
than  you  or  ony  o"*  your  band  can  produce  to  match  wY  it. 

North.  What  is  that  he  says  ? 

Tickler.  Never  mind  him,  Kit  He  is  only  praising  his 
own  poems,  and  you  know  he  is  privileged  to  do  that,  gm-- 
bu^damin  terriSj  but  particularly  in  the  land  of  Ambrose. 

The  Shepherd.  But  I  want  to  be  at  the  bottom  o^  tha^ 
metaphyncs.  I  wish  the  professor  wad  but  just  publish  a 
bit  pamphlet  booky,  where  we  nught  hae  it  a^  fairly  set  down 
for  9  matter  of  aughteen*pence. 

Tickler.  Oh— Outlines  of  liis  course.  Stewart  puUished 
Outlines. 

The  Shepherd.  Ay.  I  wad  like  to  see  thae  Outlines  as 
ye  ca*  them.  What  for  does  na  he  gi^e  us  them  ?  I  wadaa 
care  to  study  metaphysics,  if  I  could  win  to  the  far  end  of 
them  in  a  rainy  afternoon.  But  I  hae  nae  brdo  o^  ye^re 
muckle  books,  if  it  binna  poetry. 

North.  Confound  that  twinge!  I  believe  I  am  to  have 
my  old  friend,  podagra,  again. 

Tickler.  Is  it  not  rather  in  your  stomach,  North  ?  Me- 
thinks  the  Shepherd^s  prosing  makes  you  wince. 

North.  Shepherd,  I  tell  you,  you  talk  of  what  you  don't 
-understand.     Metaphysics  are  above  your  pitch. 

The  Shepherd.  What  do  you  say  is  above  my  pitch  ?  I 
say  I  can  understand  aught  that  has  ony  sense  in  it ;  and  if 
metaphysics  have  ony  I  could  understand  it.  But  I'm  in 
the  mind  it  has  nane. 

North.  We  could  show  you  the  contrary  of  that 
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The  Shepherd.    Weel,  show  it,   and  don't  keep  talking 
about  it. 


ARTICLE  X. 


SPURZREIM  ON  EDUCATION.* 


The  objects  of  education,  using  the  word  in  its  widest  and 
most  Intimate  sense,  are,  laU  To  increase  the  enei^  and 
activity  of  those  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body,  whidi  are- 
naturally  too  weak.  9d^  To  repress  the  inordinate  action.of 
those  which  are  naturally  too  strong;  and,  Sd,  To  give  to 
the  combined  operation  of  the  whole  such  a  direction  as  shall 
most  certainly  and  effectually  increase  the  happiness  and  ex- 
tend the  ^here  of  usefulness  of  the  individual. 

To  attain  these  ends,  our  efforts  must  be  conducted  in 
strict  obedience  to  the  laws  which  nature  has  established  for 
the  regulation  of  the  functions  of  both  mind,  and  body.  It 
is  therefore  particularly  necesskry  that  we  should,  be  previ- 
ously in  possession  of  a  true  theory  of  the  human  mind, 
capable  of  unfolding  to  us  not  only  the  number  and  functions 
of  the  primitive  mental  faculties  themselves,  but  also  the  or- 
ganic conditions  which  conduce  to  their  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  energy,— the  laws  which  regulate  their  activity, — 
and  the  effects  produced  upon  the  general  character  by  their 
different  proportional  combinations.  Accordingly,  the  want 
of  such  a  theory  of  mind  is  the  true  reason  why,  in  igno* 
rance  of  Phrenology,  the  most  profound  writers  on  education 
are  still  so  much  occupied  in  discussing  contested  points  of 
very  secondary  importance,  instead  of  starting,  as  is  recom- 
mended by  Mr  Stewart,  from  undeniable  first  principles,  ob- 
tained from  *^  a  previous  examination  of  those  faculties  and 
^*  principles  of  the  mind,  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  edu- 

*  A  View  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education,  founded  on  tiie 
Study  of  tbe  Nature  of  Man.  By  J.  G.  Spuraheim,  M.  D.  ConsUble  &  Cow 
I2mo.  pp.S6a    1821. 
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**  cation,  to  improve  ;^*  and  we  are  therefore  disposed  to  re* 
gard  it  as  in  itself  no  small  proof  of  the  truth  and  value  of 
the  phrenological  philosophy,  that  it  already  affwds  a  sure, 
stable,  and  comwteni  basia  ibr  the  .erection  of  an  improved 
system  of  education,  and  that  it  supplies  the  desideraia  above 
stated.  > 

•  In  analysing  the  valuable  work  now  before  us,  and  in  ooa- 
sdentiously  reoommcndiBg  it  to  the  attentive  eoBnderation.of 
our  readers,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that,  as  Phrenology  bohsti- 
tutes  the  bans  upon  which  the  fabric  is  reared,  so  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  its  doctrines  is  necessary  to  the  perception 
of  the  full  value  and  to. the  adequate  practical  application  of 
the  precepts  which  it  inculcates.  But  we  can  also  state,  that 
much  of  the  important  and  interesting  information  contained 
in  its  pages  is  perfectly  accessible  to  the  cominop  sense  and 
good  feelings  of  every  reader;  only  the  unpbrenological  will 
foil  to  perceive  the  lioks  which  connect  the  different  parts  of 
the  chain,  and  will  thus  see  eacii  observation  as  an  isolated 
fact,  and  not  in  its  true  and  most  valuaUe  light 

Dr  Spurzheim  divides  his  work  into  two  great  sectidns. 
In  the  first  be  treats  of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  in- 
creasing the  activity  of  the  faculties ;  and,  in  the  second,  of 
the  means  to  be  employed  for  directing  each  faculty  to  ita 
proper  object.  At  present  we  shall  coQfine  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  the  first  section,  rieserving  the  second  for 
another  Number. 

The  chief  circumstances  which  influence  the  oc^tz^of 
the  faculties  may  be  comprised  under  four  heads  or  chapters  i 
1#/,  Original  Constitution;  Sd,  Physical  Education;  8dy 
The  mode  in  which  each  faculty  is  exercised;  apd,  4^, 
Their  mutual  influence  in  exciting  or  repressing  each  other. 

Original  Constitution, — Dr  Spurzheim  goes  a  step  fartlier 
back  than  most  otlier  writers  on  education,  and  taking  ob- 
servaUon  for  his  guide,  and  finding  the  mental  qualities  a,nd 
capacities  of  the  progeny  to  be  intimately  connected  with  and 
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dependeiit  upon  the  bodilj  oonstiluiKm  lahcritfA  bam  the 
pnentii  and  bdwviiig  tint  tducaiioii  ougbt to  be «a  iiiln 
tkm-cfntKtmr^M  Mm  te«r,'  sad  .not  m  kam&Mk  at  fmK%y  be 
UnmunAj  mminJ^hA  we  ouf^  to  begio  at  die  no9t»  aad 
^■t»  after  lumfig  aaeertaiwd,  by  oaefiil  dbmnnAaUf  what 
^MlitieB  of  miod  and  body  in  the  paienli  are  most  Itkefy  to 
wiura  fw.  thm  oApriog  the  moit finKmaaUe  moral,  inlel- 
hc>uai»aadooappwiBl^opatitulipai  wo  ought  iaiedL  for  and 
ooariiiao  than  qoalitirfl^  or  the  neacwt  approaiioatinii  to  thoa^ 
whioh  can  be  found*    Nor  la  thia  a  matter  of  little  momeBt ; 
for  the  more  wo  examitte  nature,  the  more  we  shall  be  oo». 
vkioed  that  fduoaiiou  operates  mvarkibfy  m  mAfecHon  la  ike 
ia9^  ^orgmmbaaHonf  and  that  it  is  inpossiUe  to  ifliprove  the 
mind  beyoiid  the  limits  imposed  i^lan  itbyita 
with  its  material  oigaoi  or  even  to  aher  materially  sodi  li 
ments  of  the  charaeter  as  are  streogly  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
nature.    It  is  at  onoe  an  illustraidQa  of^  andin  obediosee  to 
this  law,  that  we  find  great  intrileetoal  power  and  fiuniKable 
moral  diqporitioos  as  invariably  oonaeeted  with  a  hage^ 
healthy,  well.devdoped  bimny  and  fceUe  inleUeet  and  moral 
defideOcy  as  invariably  the  attendants  of  a  sauiH  or  very  de* 
fective  brain,  and  different  or  opposite  dispoaitionsrssid  taknta 
as  invariably  aooompamed  with  veiy  diAsrent  states  or  ^coa- 
figurations  of  brain,  us  if  mind  were  merely  a  fiinotioa  of 
matter.    Hinoe,,as  the  brain  is  acomponent  part  of  the  aEBs. 
mal  system,  and  is  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  iiviqg  oigaaiaBd 
matter,  its  peculiarities,  and  the  mental  quaiides  oonsequent 
upon  them,  are  transmitted  from  parents  to  chikfacn  with  aa 
much  oertainty,  because  in  obedience  to  the  same  laws,  as 
features,  noses,  forms,  or  diseases. 

It  has  indeed  been  long  known  as  an  abstract  fust,  in  the 
natural  histavy  of  man  and  animals,  that  the  qualities 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body  descend  from  genen^ 
tioa  to  generaUon,— -that  ohildren  ct  weak  and  nervous  p»> 
rents  are  themselves  delioate^  easily  a^tated,  and  sabjeot  to 
OGiivutrions,— that  the  idiots,  or  Cretins  of  Switaerland, 
produee  a  race  infericar  (o  themselves,— that  the  children  of 
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inmie  portnto  oe  gamtSfy^  wotm^  or  laler,  dttettfd 
the  same  dbeMe^  adtJial;  lboB»of  beidtl^,  nvbusl,^  andki^^ 
lived anoMton^  av&ia  gfiocBal  dittaiginhal  far  mmUnrqiwIi; 
titt ;  but,  ehhar  fboni  %iioMHiee  of  the  pikidple  namUng 
to  which  it  happens,  wand  wUek  demenslmtes  that  it  -^1 
happea  agno,  or  froas  an  absuid  fear  ^f  d^g;radation,  by  ad- 
mitting lu»  owa;.8iftfa|eiitioii  to  the  krars  i|rbioh  G«d-  Ima^eil 
over  antmal  oame,  Mmn  has  net  ebown  to  net  tiponit  in 
improving  hia  own  apeckiSy  but  bas  marned^aiiu  gi¥en  m 
■uDTxiage,  as  if  att  the  qnafidee  of  mind  and  bbdy  Wene  dv- 
veetly  under  Us  own  oentvol;  nnd  wfaen  oveftaicM  by  the 
eonaequenoes  of  his  own  n^gleot,  and'*wheii  Vise,  Imbe^ 
ciKcy,  and  Diseaae  nstisp  in  his  oflbpring  ^piaee df  diat 
Virtue^  Takat^  and  Vigeur,  wUch  be  m  i^ain  expected'  to 
atiae from  good -edaeaticm  abne^  be  looks  upon'Mmself  as 
a  hapless  and  devoted  vietim,  who  had  »(►  share  in  the  pM^ 
dnction  of  his  «ifwn  misery^  aad  whose  onty  duty  is  to  snbmit 
t»  the  painfid  dispensalMMis  of  4  Superior  Poi#eF)  without 
making  an  eflbrt-  to  dedpheF  and' profit  by  the-lesaons  which 
these  inflictions' are  meant  to>oonvey.  The  lows  of  nature 
are  ever  the  seam ;  andintfae  days  of  Moles  we  find  them 
giving  rise  to  restrietiens  on  the  manriage  cf  bkxid-relation^ 
(oft  the  Tery  reason  that  they  ate  either  nnfroitfbl,  or  pro*- 
dncttve  of  degenerate' offspring.  If  a  kn<iwkM%e  of  the  ope- 
jralaon  of  these  lawe  were  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
ouryonth,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  we  riwuld  so  often 
hove  to  lament  the  exdnction  of  whole  iaaffies  by  consuttfpL 
tion^  the  quiddy-epreading  miseries  of  Insanity  and  Imbe- 
dlity,  and  the  immmembk  ills  Uttending  weak  and  mfirm 
health. 

The  chapter  on  this  subject  is  one  of  the  most  vidnatile  in 
Dr  Spurxbeim^s  book,  and  to  it  we  must  r^r  the  r^ad^r  fair 
further  details.  It  is  written  with  perfect  good  taste,  Mi^ 
ttusy^  aad  propriety*  We  shall  only  add,  tbat  mdng  other 
important  requisites  in  parents,  Br  8.  mentions  a  sound  cM- 
stitutMin,  untainted  with  any  hereditary  disestoe,  and  a  soUnd, 
active,  wdUmlanced  mind,  indicated  by  a  large  and  wdl- 
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propQitioned  brain,  and  that  these  qualkieft  should  be  choseti 
in  prefeoence^  in  familieft  wheee  thq^  Iia¥«  been  the  aooom- 
panimcAt  of  generations ;  as  whore  A.good  individuaL  appears 
in  a  bad  or  iodiffevevturaoe,.  ibe  obanoe  of  the  re-appearanoe 
in  the  oSqmng  xif .  the  indiffeoent  qu^Ues  of  the  stocsk  is 
▼ery  great.  Henoe  the  unportanoe  altadied  to  pedigiiee  is  in 
reality  fmioded  in  abuNr  ofjiaUne;  and  henoe  also  the  vakae 
attaiched  to  it  in  the  oaM  of.  the  Aaw^x  apinial%  where  each 
parent  has  been  ^rfecfted  lor.  1^  pBmili«y  exoelleooes.  In 
man,  it  is  by  no  means  so  sure  an  index  oi.  the  possesaon  of 
the  virtpes  of  the  origuiAl  ctocki  a^  the  choi^  of  partners  is 
soav^ely  attended  to. 

The  age  of  the  parents,  their  health,  and  espeoially  that 
of  the  motheir^  aad  timt  state  of  miod,  all  exenase  much  in- 
fluence  on  the  destinies  of  thar  prqgeay  ^«f-*but  this  ia  not 
the  pUoe  to  enter  ftirther  into  detail. 

Having,  pcnnted  out  the  meana.Ubely  to  aeeure  a  .good 
stitution  to,  those. unborn,  Dr  Sporaheiro  proceeds,  in  the 
oond  chapter,  to  lay  down  the  pinmples  whkh  oi^^  so 
guide  us  in.  our  endeavours  to  iaipv(»re  diat  which  nature  has 
already  given.  With  this  view,  he  discusses  the  lavss  whidi 
regulate  the  existence  of  the  human  being  i^ter  birth,  and 
those  which  iaiuense  the  growth  or  development  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems  or  ports  of  the  body.  And  even  in  a  purely 
mental  tiaining,  a  knowledge  of  these' is  of  much  importance; 
bepause,  duruig  life,  the  mental  manifestations  are  so  de- 
pendent on  orgnnic  conditions,  and  the  aetion  and  reaction 
between  mind  and  body  are  so  immediale  and  'so  constant,  as 
to  render  abortive  any  attempts  at  improving  the  miad  whidi 
are  not  made  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  systesL 
And  as  no  part  should  be  favoured  at  the  expenseof  the  rest, 
our  .first  object  should  be  to  secure  to  the  child  the  best  heakh 
and  most  perfect  development  of  ail  hi$  parta^  which. his  na* 
tural  constituuon  will  pei^mit.  This,  will  be  best  done  by  at* 
tending  to  the  rules  which  Dr  S.  lays  down  f6r  the  reiguhitioh 
of  Temperature,  Nourishment,  Choice  of  .Niirse,  Gldthing, 
Air,  Light,  Cleanliness,  Sleep,  Repose,  and  Exerciae,  on  each 
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of  which  he  offers  many  most  judicious  and  practical  obser. 
vatioQs,  but  upon  which  we  cannot  now  dwell.  The  eflects 
of  them  on  the  general  health  have  akmebeen  attended  to, 
but  they  are  highly  deserring  of  more  particular  study  ;*  for 
th^re  is  no  doubt  that  mo^eations  of  them— of  diet,  for  in- 
stance, favour  the  defelopment  of  cfiffisrent  systems;  and  it 
is  extremely  probable  thirt,  in  the  same  wity,  some  may  ope^ 
rate. more  immediately  than  others  in  the  development  of  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  the  brain,  and  consequently  on  ihat  of  the 
diffisrent  mental  powers. 

la  the  next  chapter  Dr  Spursheim  discusses  '<  the  Laws  of 
Exercise,^  by  observing  which,  the  different  facilities  may  be 
made  to  act  with  the  greatest  ease  and  energy,  of  which  the 
natural  constitution,  improved  by  a  proper  management  of 
the  modifying  causes.Iast  mentioned,  is  susceptible.  This, 
indeed,  includes  all  that  is  generally  embraced  under  the 
name  of  Education,  or,  properly  speaking,  it  includes  a 
great  deal  more,  for  it  treats  of  the  cultivation  of  the  inond 
as  mA\  as.of  the  mkUiciudl  faculties. 

The  first  circumsCanoe  which  Phrenology  points  out  as  de- 
serving of  attention  in  attempting  the  cultivation  of  the  men- 
tal powers  is,  that  the  capacity  for  improvement  of  each  of 
the  internal  faculties,  like  that  of  each  of  the  external  senses, 
is  exactly  proportioned  to  and  is  limited  by  the  degree  of 
development  and  healthy  condition  of  its  own  oigan,  and 
that  the  result  of  education  is  merely  an  increased  facility  of 
operation  in  that  organ,  and  not  a  change  in  the  mind  itself, 
independent  of  the  organiaation,  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Whence  the  Phrenologists  contend,  tiiat  just  as  wehalNtually 
regafd  the  power  of  vision,  and  the  degree  of  improvement 
of  whi^  it  is  susceptible)  as  in  exact  relation  to  the  native 
constitution  of  the  eye,  and  the  superior  quickness  dl  sight 
consequait  upon  its  judicious  exerdse,  as  id  ways  referable  to 
a  change  pn)duoed,  not  in  the  unembodied  principle  of  mind, 
but  in  the  organ  of  viaon  itself,  so  we  ought  to  regard  each 
and  all  of  the  internal  faculties,  ew,  g.  the  reasoning  power, 
or  the  faculties  of  Tune  or  of  Language,  and  the  degreeof 
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improvement  of  which  they  are  sosoeptiUe,  as  in  exact  rebu 
tioii'  to  the  natural  consdtotioii  of  ihdr  respeeuve  oerdind 
orgaaiBj  and  the  superior  apAude  for  deep  thinkings  ^  Mu* 
siC)  or  for  Language,  oonsequent  upon  thar  exefdse,  as  the 
result  of  s  ehaage  in  the  state  of  these  organs,  and  not  in  the 
imriuElerial  prindple  iJone;  aiid  hence  that  we  should,  in 
every  instance,  adapt  our  meaAs  to  the  kind  of  fiKirities  and 
organizatioin  possesssed  $  and  that,  as  w\e  ditmoC  bend  the  men- 
tal charieter  to  snk  any  dtt^criAstances,  we  ihMkI  thefefoie 
adapt  the  profession  and  drcumstances  to  tbe  <^hanieter  and 
dispositiDns  cf  the  indivldoal,  in  so  far  as  conduces  to  Us 
lii|>piness  and  ntihly.  Hende  also  the  riismrdity  of  seekh^ 
far  laws  of  taind  aff  diM^  and  separate- ftixta  the  laws  #hidi 
i^egnlate  the  mion  and  the  mutuii  influenoe  of  nnnd  and 
body,  since,  so  long  as  life  remains,  not  a  moment  passes 
met  our  heads  i^ich  is  not  pregnant  ^ith  proof  of  their  in« 
sepamUe  connexion ;  and  h^ce  it  is  the  ^'&j  bads  of  our 
success,  1^/,  that  i^e  must  employ  each  primitive  mehtal  fii^ 
ciihy  which  we  wish  to  cultivate  directly  upon  it^  own  ob- 
jects, and  not  trust  to  its  improvement  IMldiririg  that  of  a 
fiieulty  altogether  different;  AUd,  2%,  tbatweinuM  prtf. 
^tion  tbe  degree  of  exerdse  of  each  to  tfa«  original  MAsii. 
tntion  of  its  own  oi^gan. 

It^  It  is  a  very  common  mistake  tn  our  Schools,  and  in 
the  received  systems  of  education;  to  soppdse  that,  by  colti- 
vadng  one  faculty,  we  necessarily  exerdse  the  others ;  that 
by  studying  lafaguages  or  mathematics,  for  instance,  we  ne^ 
oessarily  cultivate  the  reasoning  powers,  or  that,  by  cultivating 
the  •  latter,  we  necessarily  imprbve  the  moral  sfentimentl 
iHsrenology  puts  an  end  to  this  delusion,  by  showing  diat 
each  faculty  depends,  for  its'  power  6f  acting,  upon  the  stat^ 
of  ite  own  organ* ;  and  tfa&t  thi]^  wb6le  pagt!S  may  be  learned 
by  rote  in  virtue  of  the  activity  6f  the  organ  and  faculty  of 
Language  alone,  without  exciting,  in  ai^  degree,  those  of 
Causality  or  Comparison,  upon  which  reikctkm  depeiidl^  R 
shows  that  mathematics^  being  a  science  of  rdati^e  propor- 
tions  imd  numbeirs,  exercises  almost  etdunvely  the  organs 
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and  facultios  of  Locality,  Fpnp,  &fle»  Individuality,  Cknnpa- 
liflon,  and  Number,  while  it  leaves  Caiisajity  almost  inactive. 
It  shows  that  the  memory  of  facta  and  details  depends  on  a 
good  endowment  of  Individuality,  and,  consequendyr  that 
the  mere  acquisition  of  ki|owledge.doef  not  execdise  the  rea- 
aonmg  powers  or  moral  sentiments.  It  shows  that  the  lattery 
as  weU  as  the  intellect^  depend  upon  particular  oxgans».and 
that  each,  in  order  to  he  cultivated,  must  be  excited  directly 
by  its' own  objeot,  and,  in  short,  that  it  would,  he  as  philoacv 
phioal  to  attempt  to  educate  sight  ]by  listening  to  the  sounds 
of  a  violin,  or  hearing  by  veading  a  (reatise^on  aooqstic^  or 
touch  by  smelling  a  nosegay,  as  to  attempt  to  improve,  tfap 
seaBomng  powers  by  learning  a  colkction  of  words,  or  the 
moral  sentiments,  by  objects  exdu^vely  addressed  to  the  in^ 
tellect. 

Hence,  when  we  wish  to  cultivate  the  nesoning  powecs, 
let  us  employ  them  directly  in  tracing  the  relatkm  of  jcaus^ 
9ad  effect,  and  in  the  discovery  of  general  principles.  When 
we  mean  to  cultivate  the  knowing  £aci)ltie8,  let  us  exenase 
Number,  for  example,  in  the  study  of  arithmetic  and  alge» 
bra;  Langufige  in  the  aoquisitioo  of  the  dead  and  living 
Languages,  and  ^n  the  structure  of  their  sent^ioes ;  Locality 
and  Individuality  in  the  study  of  Geography  and  the  Natu*. 
nd  History  of  diffecent  countries  of  the  wodd.  And  again, 
when  we  intend  to  cultivate  the  moral  sentiments^  let  us  ex«' 
ercise  Conscientiousness  in  the  habitual,  practice  and  example 
of  even-handed  justice,  instead  of  thinUng  to  enforce  it  by 
pseoepts  adapted  to  the  oi^gans  of  intellect  alone ;  let  us  ex* 
cite  the  activity  of  Benevolence  in  our  children,  by.pt^is*> 
ing  it  towards  others,  rather  than  by  bare  words,  with  which 
our  conduct  is  at  variance,  a^d  let  us  i|ot  complain  of  a  want 
of  respect  in  our  children  depending  on  inactive  Veneraticti^ 
when  we  oursdves  habitually  treat  others  as  if  it  were  a  sin 
to  be  respectfuL  In  short,  fet  us  always  exercise  Arectijn 
the  faculty  we  wish  to  cultivate,  for  it  is  oinly  by  so  doing 
that  we  shall  at  all  succeed. 

2dy  As  some  faculties  are  possessed  in  greater  pn^pprlion 
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than  others,  and  as  the  most  powerful  are  always  tbe  iiK>:»t 
capable  of  exercise,  we  must  proportion  the  degree  c^  exer- 
cise of  each  to  its  original  constitution,  so  as  neither  to  vrea- 
ken  it  by  too  little  action,  nor  to  exhaust  it  by  tbo  much. 
In  weak,  delicate  subjects,  and  at  periods  of  growth,  the  fa- 
culties should  be  left  a  good  deal  to  themselves,  and  inore 
attention  be  paid  to  the  general  health  and  consolidation  of 
the  system.     Precocious  talent  is  frequently,  from  neglect  of 
this,  very  soon  exhausted.    No  general  rule  can  be  laid  dowa^ 
but  the  aameprincipk  applies  as  in   the  exercise  of 'weak 
muscles,  stomach,  eyes,  or  any  other  part*.     In  order  to  em- 
ploy all  the  faculties  to  the  best  advantage,  it  thus  becooKss 
extremely  deMrable  to  know,  before-hand,  the  proportioos  ia 
which  they  are  respectively  possessed,  so  that  no  time  nor  la- 
bour need  be  lost  in  attempting  to  force  those  which  nature 
has  given  iii  sparing  quantity,  nor  mischief  produced  by  the 
over-^xcrcise  or  complete  neglect  of  others,  in  which  she  has 
been  more  liberal.     Phrenology  puts  the  means  of  obtaining 
this  knowledge  completely  in  our  power,  and  it  is  our  own 
fault  if  we  do  not  make  use  of  it.     And  as  we  would  never 
dream  of  giving  a  blind  man  the  education  of  a  painter,  or  a 
deaf  man  that  of  a  musidan,  so  Phrenology  teaches  us  not 
to  expect  philosophic  profundity  from  a  person  to  whom  na- 
ture has  denied  a  large  endowment  of  Causality,  and  there- 
fore not  to  attempt  to  educate  him  for  a  profession  in*  which 
great  reasoning  power  is  essential  for  success!   It  also  teaches 
us  not  to  set  down  as  a  fool  or  a  dunce,  the  boy,   whose 
depth  of  mind,  depending  on  great  Comparison  and  Causa- 
lity,  is  merely  hidden  by  the  difficulty  which,  owing  to  small 
Language,  he  feels  in  clothing  his  ideas  with  words;  for 
where  the  reflecting  power  is  present,  it  will,  in  after-life, 
place  its  possessor  far  above  his  more  superficial  companion 
who  excelled  him  at  school,  merely  from  having  a  much 
greater  endowment  of  Language  and  Indivi^tiality.     Phren- 
ology thus  enables  us  to  avoid  the  mischicr  to  often  resulting 
from  misdirected  talents,  and  to  select,  with  discrimination, 
the  sphere  in  which  each  is  fitted  to  move. 
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As  some  faculties  arrive  at  maturity  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod than  others,  it  is  extremely  advantageous  to  know  the 
general  order  of  their  successive  development^ — because,  by 
attempting  to  force  into  activity  those  faculties,  the  organs  of 
which  are  not  yet  fully  developed,  and  by  neglecting  those 
which  are,  our  labour  is  not  only  entirely  lost,  but  positive 
mischief  produced.      Information  is  still  wanting  on  this 
pcnnt ;  but  inquiries  are  now  going  on,  which  will  ultimately 
l^id  to  valuable  results.    Dr  Spurzheim  thinks,  from  obser- 
vation, that  the  organs  of  Individuality  are  perhaps  the  ear- 
liest of  the  intellectual  order.    Those  of  Form,  Comparison, 
and  Language,  also  appear  early  in  life ;  and  those  of  Size, 
Colour,  Locality,  Tiine,  Number,  and  Order,  appear  sue 
oesfflvely.     Among  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  he  thinks 
Amativeness  and  Veneration  are  ,the  latest.     Hence,  every 
thing  connected  with  observation,  facts,  history,  geography, 
and  general  information,  are  best  adapted  to  the  youthful, 
and  reasoning  and  deep  reflection  to  the  mature  mind.    Al- 
most all  the  sentiments  come  into  action  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  hence  they  ought  to  be  carefully  cultivated  from  the 
very  beginning, — according  to  the  law,  already  mentioned,  of 
exercising  each  faculty  upon  its  own  objects.     And  as  artifi- 
cial signs  or  language  cannot  be  understood,  until  the  feelings 
or  ideas  which  they  represent  are  felt  by  the  individual,   we 
should  be  very  careful  .to  use  such  only  as  can  be  completely 
understood,  as  otherwise  we  run  much  danger  of  cultivating 
the  single  faculty  of  Language,  when  we  believe  we  are  cul- 
tivating all  the  powers  of  intellect     What  signs  could  con- 
vey to  the  mind  of  one  who  had  never  felt  them,  the  sensa- 
tions expressed  by  the  words  Hungfer,  Thirst,  Cold,  Heat, 
Anger,  or  Benevolence  ? 

As  it  is  denrable,  in  every  system  of  education,  to  leave 
none  of  the  faculties  inactive,  so  that  system  is  to  be  prefer- 
red which  is  calculated  to  exercise  the  greatest  number  of 
them.  And,  in  this  respect,  the  Lancasterian,  or  Mutuial  In- 
struction  System,  undoubtedly  excels,  as  it  brings  into  ac- 
tion many  of  the  higher  sentiments,  as  well  as  intellectual 
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eadi  atbei:>  0QiiduGt^>  it  iialb  ^itor^rect  lyitioD  ^he 
of  CoiPw^ytiiwiinftfL  TVtpPBi^lfP^fta  r n*^  VcnaBliQiiu  ittttil  gj 
tbe  iQort  vi|rte9i»  diiiQpljm<i0  ^bai^i^> Wfatfcicw  0mA.  iA 
of  Affrobatuvi,  lao&enpecveitdUojdNi  pmdiMtibB^if  Bdi 
J^tioixsjf  9od  Fridev  It  .tbm.^iippKaiieep  tbe  itjii^j  « 
^Hilly  ir^r^sses  ^e.ov^dMniv  Badriidfisbt 
fhatrntional feoUog^of ^uperioiity £Mii^«d. op  8ii|ieMt 
duct.    The  ^owbtion  which  it  iexdti^i&  ofi 
roufi  kind  tb^a  that  of  the  old  achooL  .  In  the  fmuoy  .die  «liild 
18  led  to  oopceiTe  himaelf  oa  one  of  maaiy,  jycid.  aa  «q[iial 
lijDQQQg  o^uab ;  in  thp  other,  aa  ooaoamtxatad  in.  ael^  and  ia 
pppoeAtipnto  both  master  aad  scbol^n^ .... 
.    As  no.  part  of  the  aystem  ahould  be  dd&uvatud  at.Uiees- 
pap^c^  of  the  sesW  oov  tha  miad  at  t)ie.espenfM](f  4lia  JbodHy 
healths  jneither  ahpuld  the  intellect  b$  quUvatad  al^  ^the^  ex. 
penae  of  the  mora}.      £ach  should  .be.  dulj  nyupjiedt  aad 
made  ho  harmoniae  as  much.asppssiUe  with  tha^  miliar ;  and, 
Willi  this  view,  we  ciugbt  carefully  to^distingiiiah  b^weeathe 
uaiure  of  the  fac]iiljtic&  and  their  pflrticuloff  gpfiHiulMU. 
7Mms  one  nianner  of  satisfying  an  incIinatioa^Day.te  iaao- 
cent  in.  itself^  but  if  granted  to  a  faoulty  already^too^aotiife, 
iti>eQQines  blaweabla.    Thus  prai^  ia  in  it^  a  ?ery  good 
,  things  b^  if  weremark  a  child  who  poaseaat^   tJ^afacioky  of 
Lo9»  of  Approbation  in  an  uncoiamon  dqgree,.iat  4ifrbHnre 
of  flattQxio^aiid  priu^g  him  for  ,the  beautjF  ^  haa  faoe^  his 
voice,  Qr  his  figure.    Qy  d(niig  so  we  prapapo  f utuae^  ouacry 
Sot  him.    We  Gomplmn  of  a  child  MAa  ispaaooftate,  and 
yat  we  are  foolish  enough  to  encourage  himio  ^ent  hta  eager 
upon  a  chair  or  a  stone  i 

.  It  is  from,  this  difference  .in  the  original  alaei^h  of  the 
natural  dispositions,  that  ihc  same  treatment  paodoces  differ- 
ant  and  eveaopposite  effbots  upon  different peraoQs.    Thuaan 
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iofividttt),  irfth  smadl  Conaci^tidtiMess  and  Beiieycdenoe,  and 
large  AoqutntiTetoess,  Sdf-esteein,  and  CombatiTeness,  will  h^ 
come  worae  under  miafortuDe  or  injostice^  and  will  think  of 
revengei  and  of  making  odiers  as  misenble  as  Innisdf,  where 
anodier,  wMi  a  dilferttit  oomliinalioii, '  wonid  snlonit  with  se- 
reniljT  andresignation.  But  the  fact,  that  such  a  dil&rence  of 
resultrdoes  take  place,  only  shows  tnore  fdrdUy  the  liec^s^ty 
of  knowing  die  functions  and  kws  of  the  primitive  factihics; 

It  may  be  asked  if  ezerase  increases  the  me  of  the  oere« 
knl  ofgans  ?  Analogy  woold  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  did, 
but  we  have  no  positive  information  on  the  subject.  But  as 
agility  or  quickness  may  be  acquired  without  increase  of 
muscle  or  nerve,  it  is  also  probable  that  die  cerebral  organs 
may  be  made  to  work  with  greater  activity  from  ex«cise, 
even  when  they  do  not  increase  in  mze.  *    ' 

Having  ooosidered  the  laws  of  exercise,  Dr  Spurzheim 
proceeds,  in  the  4th  chapter,  to  treat  of  the  mutual  influ- 
ence of  the&culties,  in  exciting  each  other  to  activity.  Thus, 
from  the  influence  of  Phiioprogenitiveness  upon  Combative* 
ness,  females  defend  their  young  with  more  energy  and  re- 
solution than  any  thing  else ;  and  tbus  Acquiativeness  often 
calls  Cautiousness  and  Secretiveness  into' action  to  gain  its  ob- 
ject. And  tlius  also  Love  of  Approbation  excites  the  intel- 
ieetual  faculties,  as  is  daily  seen  in  schools  and  in  sodety. 
The  intellectual  faculties  also  exdte  and  assist  each  other. 
Thas  a  peraod;  with  moderate  Language  and  large  Locality, 
in  trying  to  eotrimtt  to  memory,  will  often  succeed  by  men- 
tally dividing  the  page  into  compartments,  and  fixing  a  few 
lines  in- eaeh.  It  thus  becomes  an  object  of  some  conse- 
quence to  ascertiun  the  mental  constitution  of  the  individual, 
because,  as  the  faculties  most  largely  possessed  always  tend 
to  act  abng  with  each  other,  the  one  may  be  used,  when  ne- 
cessary, as  a  means  of  exciting  another.  This  knowledge, 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  Phenulc^y,  lies  at  the  bottom 
<if  the  ddctrtne  of  mbdves,  for  one  will  exert  himself  for 
praise  which  another  despises ;  and  a  second  will  act  from 
the  hope  of  gratifying  his  large  Acquisitiveness;  and  a  tbiM 
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£rwi  an  iftiuile  0ip|i8e  of  duty ;  Md  afimith  firom  eioeiiive 
oopsdtutimuil  aetiTity  nmking  Teet  pakifiil  to  bin.  Tbe 
insight  ii)tp  human  nature  which  Phrenology  bestows  upon 
its  disciples,  thus  sttppbes  ibftm  irilb  mk  ei^pae  «f  iflMSSMs 
power  in  the  «dttimttaB  and  niMageaieBl  o£  ywlk  Buffer 
the  preseoli,  wtt  most  stop,  aad  defer  to  another  Ntanber  the 
analysis  oi  the  seoond  part  of  ibe  book,  or  that  whiih  xcktas 
to  the  dmotiM  of  the  faoiilties. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

ON  SIZE. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  a  correspondent, 

addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal: 

EcUnburehi  June  3, 1824. 
It  is  a  principle  of  Phrenology >  that  if  the  head  be  large  in  all 
its  parts^  the  individual  so  eonstro<fted  wi|l  be  distuuruished  for 

feoeral  talent ;  whereas,  if  th^  head  be  small  in  aU  its  partg, 
ut  equally  so,  there  will  be  observed  talents  in  every  depart- 
ment, but  by  no  means  to  the  aKtent  to  .which  it  is  seen  in  die 
}arge  head.  This  is  what  Mr  QotDbe,  I  thinks  calls  difference 
in  respect  of  porver.  To  this,  though  I  have  not  yet  passed  the 
Hubicon  of  scepticism,  I  completely  assent.  We  see  many  in- 
etanees  of  individuals  who,  as  to  general  fbrmation,  possese  a 
clevelopment  e^ual  to  Bjrron's  or  Sovtt's  or  Chaliiiers',  bat  who, 
thouffh  never  ridiculous,  and  often  acutf ,  yet  take  no  hold  of  the 
pubhc  mind. 

.  Now,  8br,  the  difficulty  which.  I  ha^a  esperieneed,  and  for 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  solution,  is  the  standard  by 
Nvhich  we  are  to  estimate  the  general  mze  of  the  head,  ^^e 
know  that  the  head  of  Chalmers  is,  fttm  Ideality  to  Ideality, 
upwards  of  six  inches*  Would  you  consider,  9Ky  seven  inches^ 
as  the  limit  of  this  faculty  on  the  one  hand;  or  is  there  any  rule 
bf  figuies  laid  down  by  phrenolosfists  by  which  I,  for  the  first 
•time,  taking  the  callipers  in  my  hand,  could  |»onoiui€e  .this  to 
be  a  head  of  power  ?-^And,  connected  with  this  qnestjanu  (^ 
though  my  query  may  appear  very  like  that  of  a  novice),  when 
yon  state  one  part  to  be  targe  and  another  small,  is  sach  a  nodoe 
^ven  by  a  comparison  of  one  part  of  |he  head  with  anothsr 
part,  or  in  relation  to  some  standard  of  exce^ence  geii^rally 
•fixed? 

1  If  you  do  not  consider  these  queries  baneiA  your  notiofl^  I 
.woidd  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would  notioe  than  shortly  in 
your  next  number  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  or  drop  o  note 
Ho  S.  R.,  Mr  Stewart's,  bookseller,  Howe  Street;  emhrsdng  a 
Isfaort  and  satisfiKtcnry  answer.    Mi|rht  it  not  be  in  the  fower  of 
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BciwiUb  mm  to  tMe  th*  aqn  ai  beau  ideal  of  a  l)Mct«t«Bce 
f|i»riTigi|iahcd  £at  asooU^nee  aii4  pqwer  ?-r-Wi#liiiig  prou  all  i|m> 
oeaa  in  the  pfoaecution  of  a  subject  which^  whether  it  be  true  9K 
fUae  in  all  its  positiansy  b  at  least  extremely  interesting,  and 

We  prdhr  Bociciag  tUi  l0ttnr  in  tlie  Journal  as  the  aame 
diAoulties  may  harve  presented  themselyes  to  other  readers. 
'  l«l»  immgmAtm  ^^  the  ataldavd .by. wbiab  we  i^re tp  esti- 
^  male  the  general  size  of  the  head,^  Mr  Combe^  ki  bis  Ele- 
mets  of  Phrenology,  gives  the  following  table. 

"  Measurement  by  callipers/'  says  he,  "  is  useful  for  ascer- 
^  taining  general,  size.    Tne  foUowing  are  a  few  measuremenCa 
from  nature,  taken  iHromiaouQu^y  from  many  viote  in  my 
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'*  These  measurements  are  taken  above  the  muscular  intern- 
*'  nients>  and  shew  the  size  of  heads  in  these  directiaiis  ;  mit 
*'  they  are  not  given  as  indications  of  the  absolute  dimensions 
^'  of  any  of  the  prenological  organs.  The  callipers  are  not  suited 
''for  giving  this  latter  iliformati«n,  for  they  do  "Dot  meamre 
'*  from  the  medulla  oblongata^  nor  do  th^  indiQate  breatftb  of 
"  fibre.  The  new  craniometeris  preferable  for  ascertaining  ab- 
"  solute  lengthy  and  the  breadth  may  be  judged  by  means  of  the 
^  hajid  or  eye.  The  ayecage  of  these  tweoty  bends  will  be  h%]ier 
*'  than  that  of  the  natives  of  Britain  generally,  because  thcare  are 
''  several  large  heads  among  them,  and  none  small." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  lay  down  the  dimenuons  of  a 

standard  head ;  but  we  may  remark  genefalfy,  that  when  the 

9 

dimensions  are  equal  to  the  largest  of  which  the  measiirB. 
ments  are  here  given,  the  brain,  if  in  sound  health  and  pos- 
sessing corresponding  activity,  will  be  one  of  power ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  be  greatly*  less  than  the  least  of  llicK, 
there  will  be  deficiency  in  energy. 

9Myy  When  we  state  one  part  to  be  large  and  another 
small,  we  indicate  only  the  relative  size  of  each  oi^gan  to  die 
other  organs  in  the  same  head;  because  the  prettotaAertfioe 
of  particular  feelings  or  talent  in  an  individual  is  owing  to 
the  predominance  of  particular  organs  in  his  ovtn  head.  We 
refer  our  correspondent  to  Mr  Combers  Elements  for  a  far- 
ther eluddation  of  the  effects  of  Size  ;  and  also  for  an  ex« 
planation  of  the  doctrine  of  Activity. 


ARTICLE  XIL 

PROFESSOR  RUDOLPHI  AND  PHRSNOLOOY. 

The  anti-phrenologists  of  the  present  day  seem  to  be  bent 
upon  demonstrating  the  truth  of  an  assertion  which  has  often 
been  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  new  system,  fiom  a  sin- 
cere and  deliberate  conviction  of  its  truth,  viz.  that,  from  the 
clearness,  consistency,  and  irresistible  force  of  the  nuus  of 
evidence  which  supports  their  science,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
person  of  ordinary  candour  and  attainments  fairly,  to  investi- 
gate it,  without  himself  becoming  a  phrenologist ;  and  jheaoe 
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that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  really  knows  the  sub- 
ject)  and  who  i$  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  to  speak  or  to 
writer  agamst  it.     Dr  Gordon,  Dr  Roget,  Dr  Barclay,  Dr 
Milligan,  and  Mr  Rennel,  have  all  taken  coh^derable  pains 
to  prove  t»  the  satisfactioa  of  the  public  the  truth,  of  this 
ststement,  by  exhibiting,  in  their  own  attacks,  a  degree  of 
ignorance,  which,  in  other  sciences,  it  is  rai*e  to  meet  with. 
And  the  public  b  now  indebted  to  the  zeal  of  a  celebrated 
Professor  of  this  dty,  for  having  the  name  of  Professor  Rudol- 
phi  of  Berliaadded  to  the  above  list.  We  might  not,  for  years  to 
oome,  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  extent  of  Ru- 
dolphi>  effi)rts,  had  not  the  Scotch  Professor,  in  the  course  of 
lastsesaioi^  strongly  dissuaded  his  pupils  from  wasting  their 
money  and  time  in  purchasing  and  reading  works  on  phreno- 
l<ogy»  <^  ^  ground  that  Professor  Rudolphi,  in  a  German 
work  then  publishing  at  Berlin,*  (and  of  which  scarcely  a 
oopy  had  yet  reached  this  eountry,)  had  entirely  and  utterly 
demohshed  the  whole  science,  facts,  principles,  and  applica- 
tiqqs.    Anxious  as  we  have  always  been  to  meet  with  a  phi- 
loapphical  opponent,  we  now  thought  our  wish  about  to  be 
realized.    But  when  we  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  a  sight 
of  this  vaunted  production,  we  found  it  to  contain  the  same 
kind  of  misrepresentation,  and  the  same  kind  of  arguments, 
so  often  and  so  unsuccessfully  brought  forward  in  Britain 
against  our  inductive  science.     To  take  up  each  of  these  in 
succession  would  be  te^ous  and  uninteresting  to  most  of  our 
readers.     We  .therefore  prefer  selecting  such  specimens  as 
will  be  sufficient  to  shew  whether  the  British  Professor  acted 
with  his  usual  wisdom,  when  he  rested  his  friendly  and  deci- 
sive admonition  on  such  a  basis.     We  beg   to  add,   that 
we  entertain  ^  real  respect  for  Rudolphi  as  a  physiologist ; 
but  when  he  chooses  to  expose  himself  on  a  subject  of  which 
he  is  profoundly  ignorant,  his  is  the  fault,  and  not  ours,  if 
his  labours  are  not  rewarded  with  an  increase  of  his  fame. 


*  Omndriss  der  Phytiologie  von  I>.  Kar]  Asznund  Rudolplii,  &c.    Bedl6, 
1821.  ToL  iL  1823. 
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Profi$9SQr  Eudolphi  first  states,  as  an  objection  to  Phrmo- 
Iog7»  thftt  although  we  can  eamly  believe  different  parttf  oT 
the  braih  to  perform  differ^dt  functions,  yet  *<  tre  can  never 
«  fegaid  it,  «x^  Dr  Gdlt^  as  an  aggregate  of  unconndeM 
"  parts  ;^  whereas  Dr  Gall  kimadf^jB,  that,  on  luscouni  €f 
this  very  oonnesion,  ^*  so^  cannoi  indicate  toUh  preimcn.  Ae 
«  Smi^  ^oS  the  organsr  Vol.  ii.  p.  591. 

Professor  Budo]phi  is  next  of  opinion,  ^  that  **  D^  GafTs 
**  marking  olit  of  the  skull  b  arbUtary  sLtid^fimtagiie  r  and 
he  comments  on  "  the  abeurtRty  of  the  ciideB  whidi  aur* 
**  round  certain  orgabs."^  All  this  v^ould  be  eitxemdy  pro- 
per, if  the  Professor  would  first  take  the  trouble  to  piova 
either  that  Dr  G^l  aJonep  and  not  Nature,  gave  a  particular 
form  to  particular  organs ;  or  thait  their  form  is,  deJbdOf  ii&< 
eonsistent  with  the  fiinctions  assigned  to  them.  Until  this  ia 
done,  we  tbiiik  it  mdy  be  quite  as  philosophically  objteted  to 
the  theofy  of  the  drculation  of  the  blood,  diat  the  heart  is  of 
a  pyramidal  shape,  aidd  shut  up  in  a  beg ;  or  to  the  funotioti 
of  the  kidneys,  that  they  are  shaped  like  a  French  bean,  and 
lie  imbedded  iti  fat ;  as  to  the  organ  of  Benevolence  that  it  is 
of  an  oval  6hape,  or  to  that  of  I'une,  thai  it  is  somewhat 
pyramidal.' 

Professor  Budolphi  lemarks  it  ^  oh  incon^Hency  in  Dr 
Gair^  8ysteta»  that  *^  there  are  'epaees  left  on  the  skull  and 
'<  briun  possesung  in  every  respect  the  same  propeities  as 
**  those  called  organs,**  but  to  which  Dr  Gall  has  assngned 
no  function.  If  the  Professor  had  had  even  li  glimpse  of 
the  real  nature  of  Phrenology,  he  would  never  bave  re- 
proadied  Dr  Gall  with  ituxmristency  Jbr  noi  inveniinff 
Juhctione  for  parts,  the  real  uses  of  Ufhich  he  had  noi  ^m 
^icoveted.'  In  writmg  these  remarks,  ihe  Ptt>fes8or  had 
clearly  taken  it^  granted^  that  the  new  philosophy  had  no 
other  or  firmer  foundation  than  that  of  Dr  Gall^s  imagination, 
and  under  this  impressicm  he  conceived  that  Dt  G.  might  as 
easily  have  fancied  functions  for  80  or  for  50  organs,  as  for 
10  or  20.  But  in  this  assumption  he  will  ere  long  find  him- 
self  woefully  mistaken. 
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PrafoflBor  Budolpbi  goes  on  to  amuse  the  Grennan  public 
with  Dr  Barclay^B  stale  assertion  of  the  impossiUlity  of  dis- 
tinguishing one  iflolated  organ  from  another>  e,  g.  the  sub- 
lime one  of  Veneration,  as  he  calls  it,  from  the  unhappy  one 
of  Murder;  and  we  shall  therefore  only  refer  the  reader,  for 
an  answer,  to  the  refutation  of  Dr  Baro^y^s  objections  in  the  . 
Phrenok^ical  Transactions.     .    .  . 

The  Eiaofesfior,  in  another  place,  confidently  avers,  that  the 
convolutions  of  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  ^^  ate  not  sufficient^ 
<^  0jfmnUtrictU^''  to  execute  the  important  functions  assigned 
them  by  Dr  Gall.  If  the  Profiessor  had  known  any  thing  at 
all  about  their  fupctionsj^  or  about  the  effects  of  their  g|!eater 
or  less  degree  of  symmetry  in  modifying  the  performance  of 
these  functions,  this  objection  would  hare  been  a  little  more 
ftasihle.  In  ignorance  of  both,  it  is  too  absurd  to  require  a 
serious  answer.  What  will  such  a  stickler  for  symmetry  say 
tp  the  very  unagmmeiricai  app^rance  of  the  right  and  left 
lungs,  connected,  as  they  are  known  to  be,  with  the  very  m« 
jfofiant  function  of  respiration  F 

Professor  Budolphi  next  informs  us,  that  not  a  single  or^ 
gan  of  Dr  GaU^s  system  is  ever  diseased  singly,  but  <'  some- 
^^  times  the  whole  surface,  and  sometimes  here  and  there  a 
^^ particular  part  without  any  particular  rule.^  Query,.  Is 
not  this  ^^  particular  part^  in  the  utuation  of  some  particular 
organ  ?  Our  experience  says  that  it  is ;  and  Budolphi  does  not 
show  that  it  is  not  The  diseased  appearances,  however,  g&>^ 
nendly  extend  to  more  than  one  organ,  as  it  almost  always 
happens  that  more  than  one  faculty  is  diseased  at  the  same 
time. 

Af^r  enumerating  a  whole  host  of  facts  directly  proving 
that  different  parts  of  the  brain  perform  different  functions, 
Dr  Gall  adduces  the  analogy  of  the  lower  animals  in  farther 
support  of  it,  because  they  possess  fewer  faculties,  and  their 
brains  are  more  simple,  and  have  fewer  component  parts,  than 
the  human  brain.  Professor  Rudolpbi  objects  to  this,  that 
among  the  maounalia  we  find  the  brain  consisimg  of  pre* 
(Hiehf  the  seme  parts,  ofdy  proportional  reduced  in  sk^ 
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But  if  this  were  fad,  the  Imiins  of'tbe  lower  'amsak  ivodld 
present  the  appeatanoe  dTa  htmtan  bhkin'  is  vrfniAtbte,  and 
we  should  find  in  the  ass,  the  horse,  and  the  iiiiale^'tli^ 
right  head,  the  broad  corona)  surfiice,  and  ^tiei^o^Mud^ 
bdlum  of  man.  Ouri'eadtol  6an  aits'^i^  ^b^^  themiett«B» 
whether  such  animals  have''^er  erosbed  Iti^ptp^iv  ^mA. 
whether  they  have  ever  t e^d,  eveil  iti  ftbeSMs  IlkMy^  ^iT 
donkeys,  for  instance,  posses^g'lhe  upright  f(»pAeildatf  a 
Shakspeare  or  a  Bacon.  '      '  : 

But,  adds  the  Professor,  ^'How  fittle  dependaon  tbe 
"  volutions,**  (the  very  symmetry  of  wldch  he  but « 
before  upheld  as  of  vital  importitdce,)  **  itr^etideai 
^  being  wanting  in  the  human  embtyo;  and4n  taaiijr^  ofcbe 
<<  smaller  mammdia.^  *  Where,  we  wouHl  a^k  Hm  I^mfweiiy 
are  the  proofs  of  the  great  energy  of  (*lAuiKSter,'or.«afrtfae 
great  intellectual  vigour  of  an  embryo,  ibt  whiek  oonoioia. 
tions  should  be  needed,  supposing  them  te  bie 
for'  the  manifestations  of  the  mind  ?    Is  it^  feaftf 
that  Professor  Rudolphi  could  imagine,  even  %a  & '^dfettDy 
that  the  smaller  mammalia,  or  the  human'  embtyoi  e^^ttitai- 
fest  the  same  faculties,  and  the  same  scope  of  vnind,'  is  the 
more  perfect  of  their  spedes,  'and  ^  aduk*  tbitoj  'ifi^^vhiMii 
convolutions  e^ist  ?  We  have  not  yet  eeen  the  contftkMhnkM 
ambryoy  whose  mental  powers  were  eqifsl  to  ^th^  produdmi 
even  of  a  tirieule  i^amst  Phrenology^  the  lowest. of  •  alL  kinds 
^of  mental  exhibitions^  much  less  to  that  of  the  novfim  btgaiu 
en,  which  may  be  ranked  among<  the  highest  •     . 

Professor  Rudolphi  goes  on  to  furnish  ns  with*iafdier  ir-> 
renstible  evidence  of  bis  unacquaintance  with  the  doctrines 
which  he  attacks,  by  representing  Dr  Gail  asargisaig^  that 
^ce  we  see  in  organic  structure  different  organs  (br  different 
phemanena,  there  must  be  ^'  different  organs  in  the  brain  for 
M  the  different  kinds  qfacH^ty  of  the  Jiuukies^'^.  whereas 
every  tyro  in  Phrenology  is  aware  that  its  auppoiteca  only 
odntend  for  different  organs  for  diffiftent  Jiundiiee,  jnd  not 
for  the  different  Jcinds  of  activity  of  the  same  faeuHy. 

Professor  Rudolphi  proceeds  to  ask  a  v«y  impoitaDt, 


tlM^;  M9i»'>^HW«^#n^  Iml  »ifo  cop^  (^(cJ^i''*  my»  ^ 

li)  ^^im^t  ^  *<<WWfi'9.  t^&t  DfT  .G. .  8^  the  .p^C!endb|^st8^ 
4»  Q9tl«equAi|?  #^tmrKiitwi»  ct^i  ^«di4(?»  Budplphi  wauld 
ptoM>ljl  flm^fl^  .5)u^  .prefl^ptk>m,  but.  tbe^  »f«pt  wj^uld 
i]Qt^.til^iap#(mat  be^tb^.l^  trpe.  If  we  Iskly  analjrze 
the  questioQ,  it  will  be  seen  to  deatn^.  ippet.'effe^ti^y 
jA  .fi^icMpla^  jaigiimep  it  amouiita  tp  oeitb^  ^oaore 

mm  \fm  l^m^.  ^  ^fMnf^mao^  lihatv  the., q^^dbQ  ^i^mot .  be 
dnoided^  ^itJi^  hjr  ^«fa^l?g.or.  by  tli^  fa^ab|;jroCaDx  thing 
yej  knpwn,.  bat  only  by  tb/e  evidooc^  Qf  a?w,  f^pts,  wd 
iihiewttkmigv  ^»wt :  tl»»t  therefaij^  it  ia  ^eedie^.^,  ii^  t^hp  idb. 
9^16614^  i»fib»^  lu^ue  .ftbout  Jtjhe  wtt^r.  R^dolphi  hav- 
iB{g^B9  Slct9  |o  «ddiK^  ii^  clfi^rly  .Aar^  di«  tpfntxjjk  ^nd,  b^&  no 
lQielkt,to  d«Bti}frb  J)r  Gall  ia  his  pofi^es^ipn  of  tb^  ;%ld,  others 
:  m^f^  than  >by  wresting  .his  iiiet»  and  QbseryatioQs  from  Jm 
•bood)  and  eupplyii^g .  their  places  >y  ,tl¥)6e,  of  i^  opjpe^te 
lurtureibutlbi^he  willne^er  do.  -  ...   -  ^ 

Fntfimer  RudQlphi|.«till  tak^  it  feir  granted  tbi^t.  Phi^. 
okigyig  .a.ineretpba^iltpm  of  Dr  Gala's  izDaginaUon,  says^-— 

^'  OilU  <Aiiii^  he  hasdiACovered  a  great  numb»  of  organs^  and 
he  is  quite  clear  about  many  of  them,  but  the  source  of  his 
ptetelided  knowledge  is  ahnost  entSif^an'  aftftelutely  iatten- 
able  cnudaseopy ;  he  thtmgkt^  finr  enunple,  that  in  i^ei^^i^istin. 
guided  for  w^y  particular  talent^  (wnich  they  posses^  in 
'^  common),  music,  tor  instance,  or  verbal  memoiry.  He  had  al- 
**  ways  found  a  certain  ifonnation  of  the  head>  asd  tfnis^  if  a  part  of 
^  the  flkall  .was  pronunen^  he  v/^civs^  that  behind  jt^  thare  was 
''  developed  a  certain  portion  of  the  brain  on  which  that  talent 
''  depended ;  vice  versa,  he  ASStMnn,  that  where' tfie Udeht  was  de- 
''  fldent,'theelefatioBi  alfo^waa  wanting,  and  thenoe  be  w^  ^ig- 
''  ed  to  place  all  the  organs  on  the  sumce  of  the  brain.  Those 
'^  cases  which  were  calculated  to  support  his  hypollhesfs  were 
**  brou^i  forward,  but  the  unfatbulrable  oneitf  got  rid  of  in  a 
'^^  MBumer  wiudrpcovea  the  nitili^  of  die  whole/' . 

Left.diose  mi  our  readers  who  thipk  us  too  severe  to. 

fwarda  vur  c^pponeates  ponder  well  the  preoediqg  quotation  ; 

aad»  befimi  paaaing'^seiiteneey.Iet  them  recoUect^  that  Dr  Gall 

hae  published  four  dosd^-pnnted  quarto  volumes  of  facts 
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mdpfctoh  itt  iupporl  of  all  Us  rtatmnaitBy— 4hAt  ka'  hmm-MmaJk 
Afim  raies  fbr  vepestilig  'his  dbsarratUKit,  and  for  ««ri#yiti^ 
ki»  fael%--»dMil  h«  bas  UkiBtfattd  tketeby  an  immesie 
of  piatp^"*  anid  that  hm  haa  Adtengad  tha  ^i»oiid  Co 
Ihair  aaciiiRcy,*-*«iid  that  Frafenor  Budalphi,  witbeiit 
tendiAg  to  refute,  utterly  difflr^ards  all  thasef  tateoiay 
in  prafound  ignoranoe,  and  with  much  proBumptkni)  bcddljr 
prooeeds  to  ahafge  I)r  Gall  with  daoeiving  the  world  Irjr 
imckB  and  aasamptbn^  i  and  finisheft  by  the  giatuitooB  azadi 
insulting  aocusatioo,  that  he,  Grail,  has  met  with  cases  unfm* 
vourable  to  his  eanae^  iiot<  wkioh'h&diaiageOuouBly  ooDoeals 
from  the  public.  If  the  phrendogists  can  find  diflfinrenoev 
of  development  and  elevations  on  the  head,  only  by  <^ 
suming  ihai  (key  are  pre^eni^  and  ^^  Jinncying  they 
<<  them,^  why  do  they,  with  such  labour  and  expenae, 
ooUect  skulls,  and  casts  of  heads  and  skulls,  ^rom  all 
quarters  of  the  wofld,  and  not  only  freely  admit,  but 
anxiously  invite  the  public  to  inspect  and  to  compare 
them  with  each  otiier;  and,  above  all,  why  do  they  put 
a  pair  of  calliper  compasses  into  the  hands  of  t^mr  vtaU 
to^  and  request  them  to  measure  the  differences  of  develop- 
ment in  inches  and  tenths  of  inches  f  If  these  difierences  bad 
no  ejcistence  but  in  the  fancies  of  Dr  Gall  and  his  followers, 
how  long  could  this  deludon  last  with  such  infallible  means 
of  destroying  it  placed  in  the  bands  of  our  enemies  P 

As  to  being  obliged  to  place  all  the  organs  on  the  surfkce 
of  the  brain,  it  has  already  been  stated,  for  th^  hundredth 
time,  that  they  are  not  confined  to  the  surface,  but  extend  to 
k  from  the  meduUa  dblpfngaia ;  and,  in  truth,  we  are  wearied 
of  hearing  this  weak  and  glaring  pervernon  of  Dr  GalTs 
words  thus  eternally  repeated. 

.  Such  is  a  sample  of  the  objections  with  which  a  great 
German  physiologist  chooses  to  assail  Phrenology ;  and  so 
very  desperatfe  is  the  condition  of  the  opponents  at  home, 
that  such  arguments  are  hailed  and  prodahned  by  them,  w 
for  ever  explodiiiig  the  only  philosophy  of  mind  which  could 
boast  of  testing  on  the  firm  basis  of  Nature  J 


Pi0fc0io«  Biidk>lpiii  nolUB  tiie«xkteMi  <^  ^6  IttmM^ 
logkdi  Sraetyv  ami  kindly  aUik,  thili  althDi](B^  PiUMakiey 
]«  wawBaB^  theie  ohuioI:  bt  admbt  but<tl«l  MM  good 
will  nudt^  to  meam  flam  tliat  aatocvailsaa  W»-l¥Mld  f^ 
oQBvnMd  to  biidoa ddlj  and  olteolhrtf  imwai  of^t&o  <9ki^ 
cw^'f  TMandittM*  ^ 

AEXIC^-E  Xlil. 

Ml  NAJMS  ON  #HBWOIiO(Srr. 

We  lately  chanced  to  light  upon  a  work  beariog  the  title  ot 
^  Elements  of  Greoeral  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  by  thf 
^<  Reverend  Edward  Nares^  JD.  D.  Rejg^us  Professor  of  Moy 
*<  dern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;^  published  IQ 
1832;  and  we  found  in  it  the  following  sentence:  '<  ^vei) 
^<  the  names  pf  Mesmer,  Mainaduc^  Cro^^  and  Spurzheim^ 
may  require  to  be  mentioned,  as  having  for  som^  time,  iff 
an  extraordinary  maamer^  amazed  the  ignora^ntj^  and  de^ 
ceived  the  creduhusy  by  their  strange  ^sterns  of  Animi|} 
Magnetism  and  Qaniologjf.'^^'^ol.  II.  p.  489.) 
It  is  difficult  to  say  ^precisely  to  what  faculties  such  a  mar 
mfestation  ought  to  be  attributed.  The  confident  conceit  of 
it  is  the  first  quality  that  arrests  our  attention,  for  it  b^ai^ 
intrinsic  evidence  that  the  reverend  historian  is  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  **  strange  systems  of  Animal  Magnetism  and 
Craniology,^  upon  which  h^  pronounces  so  decided  an  opi. 
nion.  To  persons  who  have  studied  Dr  Gall^s  four  volume 
on  the  phydology  of  the  brain,  and  found  them  replete  with 
facts  and  arguments  about  which  Dr  Nares  evidently  knows 
aothiog,  and  to  which  no  opponent  has  ventured  to  re{Jy,  ex- 
(Cfept  by  dogmatism  and  drivelling, — to  those  who  have  read 
Dr  Spurzheim^s  works,  distinguished  by  reflection,  and  the 
most  pure  and  elevated  sentiment,— and  to  those  who  have 
perused  the  Transactions  o£  the  Phrenological  Society, 
abounding  with  the  most  interesting  and  authf^ntip  caees,  and 
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beaiiiig  a  loifg  list  of  respectable  naines  testifjiog'to'the 
tradi,  dignity,  and  utility  'of  the  sdence  after  examina* 
tion,   (not   to   mention   our  own  Journal,)  such   obaervai- 
fiotts  as  the  foregoing,  when  introduced  into  a  grave  hi»- 
tcArical  wOik,  appear  strange  and  extr^iordiaary  in  no  oooi. 
mon  degree.    They  amaze  not  the  ignoratUy  but  the  i^^frm^ 
edj  and  seem  truly  calculated  to  deceive  the  credulous,  for 
only  the  most  simple  gulls  can  mbtake  <<  confident  nonsense^ 
fbr  the  decision  of  a  penetrating  and  enlightened   under* 
Standing.      Perhaps,  however.   Doctor  Nares  was  carried 
away  by  the  currei\t  of  popular  deludon,  and  wrote  the  above 
sentence  through  mere  unreflecting  levity,  and  in  this  case  he 
inay  mei^  less  severity  of  censure.     His  offence  wduld  then 
be  attributable  to  much  Love  of  Approbation,  which  prompts 
one  to  follow  the  multitude,  and  defident  Cautiousness.    He 
should  i>scolfect,  however,  that  literd  scripta  manety  and  thai 
the  tendency  of  this  sentence  is  to  perpetuate  the  prejudice 
under  which  he  laboured  by  instilling  it  into  young  minds 
for  whom  chiefly  hh  history  is  composed ;  and  it  is  this  cir- 
cumstance which  h«s  drawn  upon  him  pur  present  animad- 
Teraons.    If  bis  history  comes  to  a  second  edition,  we  recom* 
mend  to  him  to  read  the  works  both  on  Magnetisn^  and  Phre- 
nology before  deciding  as  an  oracle  on  their  merits.    If  be 
does  soj  we  predict  a  change  of  sendment,  at  least  in  regard 
to  the  latter. 
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ARTICLE  XIV. 

CAPTAtK  ROSS  ON  DECIMAL  NOTATION  OF  THE  ORGANS. 

I'havb  practised  phrenological  observation  a  good  deal ;  and 
finding  a  manifest  defect  in  the  common  mode  of  expressing 
the  value  of  the  respective  organs  by  words,  I  had  recourse 
to  the  plan  of  setting  them  down  oa  paper  decimally  as  I  ex* 
amined  them.    To  accomplish  this,  I  called  moderate  1000; 

■  ■       I  ■  ■       !■     I  ...  ».l 

*  We  submit  this  oommunicadoa  to  our  leaders  wkhont  being  aadeistood 
»  sdoptiiig  an  Geptain  Ross's  ideas. 


DECIMAL  KOTATIOH  OF 


OEGAN8. 


001 


when  the  organ  is  so  small  as  to  be  of  no^effect  or  value^  (aa 
in  anidiot)  I  call  it  0.000 ;  and  when  ^*  very  large,^  so  as  to  be 
particularly  predominant,  I  called  it  S,000;  according  to  wh^it 
the  value  relatively  of  each  organ  appeared  to  be  in  my  mind 
I  expressed  it  decimally  in  like  manner;  for  example,  I^IM 
would  be  rather  full.  Thus  a  review  of  the  whole  gave  me  a  far 
more  correct  idea  of  what  my  mind  had  conceived  to  be  the 
^  actual  value  of  each  organ,  than  the  common  mode  of  ex- 
pressing it  in  words  could  do.  This  mode  I  found  particu* 
larly  useful  when  intended  for  the  opinion  of  other  phrenolo- 
gists; and  for  the  eluddation  of  which  I  shall  give  you.  ex- 
amples of  two. 


L,  £.  J- 

Ottftns.       Sixa 

Nol=1.000 

2=1.450 

3=1.000 

4=1.450 

5=1.976 

6=0.900 

7=0.500 

8=0.600 

9=1.180 

10=0.875 

11=0.800 

12=0.275 

13=1.250 

14=1.050 

15=1.000 

16=1.276 

17=:IM0 


aged  30. 
18=1.750 

ig±=i.ooo 

20=1.275 

21=1.275 

22=uncertain 

28=1.275 

24=1.400 

25=1.250 

S6=£:].150 

27::::1.000 

28=1.150 
29=1.000 
aOzcl.150 
31=0.976 
32=1.050 
33=1.150 
34=0.275 


ol=1.002 

2=1. 34« 

3=li20O 

4=1.574 

6=0.975 

6c=0^6 

7=a890 

8=0.902 

9=0.940 

10=1.100 

11=0.900 

12=1.200 

13=1.976 

14=1.027 

15=1.037 

16=1.264 

17=1.036 


18=1.000 

19=1.321 

2ftslil60 

21=1.160 

22=uncertain 

23=1.250 

24=1.860 

25=1.000 

26=1.150 

27=s=0.900 

28=1.460 

29=1.000 

30=1.050 

aic:1.50D 

32=0.976 

33=1.150 

34=6.876 


For  the  sake  of  experknent  I  pvooeeded  to  class  the  organs 
according  to  Dr  Spurzhdm,  and  havingadded  together  the 
respective  decimals,  and  divided  by  the  number  of  organs,  I 
got  the  mean  value  of  each  class,  and  b&ving  taken  Ae  Ist, 
2d,  and  8d  differences,  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  ex-i 
ample,)  I  arrived  at  the  value  of  the  influenoe  of  each  clasa 
as  regards  the.  rest,  and  was  astonished,  as  veil  as  grati^l^^ 
to  find  how  exactly  the  arithmetical  resulta  oorresponded  with 
the  characters  of  the  incUviduaU .     . . 


9M  wivtva^^n  wm  MA9nxw»< 

1=1.400  10=1.350           I4=1.2fi0  20=1.150 

irrl.200  11=1.750           15=1.000  21=1-150 

Setcl*S5Q  I2=bl.50O           16s^l.l50  fi9c±l.aO0 

4;sl.500  133:»l«50fr           17^:1.469  SUsal.lSO 

5=1.150  4)2100           18=1.150  25=l-000 


8=1.450  i.goQ  ?9=4-f^ 


0=1.306 

0)97S6 


3)p9g 


^**       2d  Order      1.223  32=1.000 

v^       u   ^r    f  nW  Ist  diflfciencc  shewf  ^t  SAzzilStfO 

Ut  difference  bdi«  ™  *^-  J  the  indiTidual  is  1.  WO  mm  of  n  34=1.159 

ference  of  the  two  oiderm     J^itttdlecti»l  being  then  «th«nrii&  14)ai» 

.     M»j»    (^  difl^rtaee  shews  the  value  of  T<^S 

2d  diftmee  hdqg  the  «&   )  eich  class  with  regerd  to  the  ded-  **^* 

ference  between  each  dass  ^  .^^  i.^ao,  and  need  not  be  en«. 
and  the  fiist  diillBrence.  (moated. 

njt  j-iT  V  •      .V    j-i*    ^9d  difference  shews  the  value  of 

^difference  beu.g  Ae  dif-  I  ^  ^.^^ 


ARTlCtE  XV. 

FIELDING'S  MISS  MATTHEWS. 

The  novels  of  Fielding^  (an  4cute  obiw?ar«  ao4  li  fiuthiul, 
though,  on  the  whole,  a  oearse  painter  of  human  nature,) 
abound  in  coknbmations  which  no  aystem  of  mental  fidence^ 
Fhr^nokgjr  einepted^  can  etplaio^  Hiaoharaolens  gtnewlly 
apeaking,  Bte  much  lem  the  ereaturei^  of  his  imagination  diao 
tninscripta  of  those  men  and  women  whom  he  actually  saw 
and  convened  with  in  the  world.  They  ase^  therrfote,  very 
mixed  bongs,  and  hardly  ever  act  in  a  unifoim  manner,  |ika 
the  personages  in  most  other  novels  t  but  seem  to  be  infltt* 
etieed  by  different  passbns  at  difierent  times,  and  oonsequent* 
ly  display  very  different  aspeots  and  a{qpe«ranoes«    These  ra# 
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marks  apply  particularly  to  Anialia,  the  last  of  but  novdb, 
whicb»  on  this  yery  acoounti  will  be  highly  appreciated  ae  a 
study  by  a  (Arenislogieal  reader.  Some  critics  have  ventiired 
to  speak  lightly  of  it,  as  inferior  to  his  earlier  productions-; 
but  nof.  to  urge,  what  no  one  will  question,  that  it  may^  ba. 
▼ertfaeless,  be  an  able  and  an  interesting  work,  there  are  not 
wanting  individuals  who  would  give  it  the  preference,  qn  the 
grpunds  of  the  greater  range  and  variety  of  its  obanoterSy 
the  singular  unhesitating  fidelity  with  which  thdr  failingii 
,and  vices  are  delineated,  and,  above  all  things,  a  sobriety  of 
judgment  as  to  the  world,  and  a  diffusion  of  tenderness  and 
delicacy,  both  in  sentiment  and  delineation,  which  would  en- 
title Finding  to  a  more  elevated  rank  as  a  moralist  than  can 
possibly  be  procured  for  him  by  the  conjoined  merits  of  all 
its  predecessors.  Even  Mr  Murphy,  who  says  of  it,  that "  it 
has  indeed  the  marks  of  genius,  but  of  a  genius  banning  to 
fall  into  its  decay,'*  almost  concurs  Jn  the  opinion  now  ex- 
pressed, whik  he  is  endeavouring  to  substantiate  the  correct- 
ness  of  his  observation  as  to  its  comparative  inferiority. 
The  author's  invention  in  this  performance  does  not  appear  to 
have  kwt  its  fertility ;  his  jud^ent,  too/  seems  as  stronff  as 
ever ;  but  the  warmth  of  imagination  ia  abated ;  and»  in  his 
landscapes  or  his  scenes  of  life,  Mr  Fielding  is  no  longer  the 
"  colourist  he  was  before*  The  personages  of  the  piece  delight 
''  too  much  in  narradres,  and  their  characters  have  not  those 
touches  of  singularity,  those  specific  differences,  whieh  are  so 
beautifully  marked  in  our  author's  former  works :  of  course  the 
humour,  which  consists  in  happy  delineationsof  the  caprices  and 
''  predominant  fables  ctf  the  human  mmd,  loses  much  of  its  hidh 
"  flavour  and  relish.  And  yet  Amelia  holds  the  same  prom- 
'*  tion  to  Tom  Jones  that  the  Odvssev  of  Homer  bears,  in  thees- 
"  dmation  of  lAMgima,  to  the  Iliad.  A  fine  vein  of  moraUtv 
''  nina  through  the  whole ;  many  of  llie  jrituatioBa  are  afi^cting 
'/  and  tendmr ;  the  sentiments  are  delicate ;  and,  apon  the  whole. 
"  it  i^  the  Odyssey,  the  moral  and  pathetic  work  of  Henry 
Fielding/'  ^ 

The  reason  why  the  characters  have  not «« those  touches  of 
ringukritj^,  those  specific  differences,  which  are  so  beauti- 
^^frfly  mafk^  in  Fielding's  former  work*,^!s  held  to  be  one 
m*  disadvantageous  m  the  eyes  of  a  reader  who  wishes  ra- 
ther  genuine  p6tMiU  than  cUi(WBllf«;'liBff  i*hose  obie^^  is 
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to  atiderstand  human  nature,  nbt  merely  to  amuae  faimidr 

with  the  fictions  of  a  humourist    As  to  the  remark^  that 

<<  in  his  landscapes,  or  his  scenes  of  lifi^  Mr  Fielding*  in  Ins 

**  Amelia,  is  no  longer  the  oolourist  he  was  before,^  the  "verj 

contrary  judgment  which  Mr  Chalmers  has  pronounced  mmj 

be  quoted  as  a  perfectly  satisfactory  answer  in  a  question  of 

taste,  dependent,  greatly  on  divenuties  of  constittilions :— ^ 

"  Those  who  have  seen  much/'  says  he. ''  and  thought  mneh  a€ 
**  the  errors  and  distresses  of  domestic  hfe,  will  probably  fiSri  ibaC 
''  our  autbor^s  eolonnng  m  this  work  is  nuire  just,  aa' well  as 
*'  more  chaste,  than  in  any  of  his  other  novels.    The  iu>peala  to 
<'  the  heart  are,  in  my  opinion^  far  more  forcible,     ^me  wbole 
'^  of  Miss  Matthews'  narrative  abounds  with  exquisite  toadies  oT 
**  nature  and  passion ;  but  what  may  be  letored  to  with  most 
**  contidencej  are  chap.  vi.  of  book  x.^  and  chap.  vtiL  of  book  xi. 
'^  Where  do  we  find  the  consequences  of  impr\i4enoe  or  guilt 
*^  represented  with  snch  irresistiMe  tenderness?" 

A  lew  examples  of  the  oombiaalions  tx>  be  met  witii  in 
Amelia,  and  some  iUustradons  of  them  in  Fielding  own  woada, 
from  which  we  may  deduce  his  views  of  homan  nature^  wiH 
probaUy  afford  bodi  amusement  and  edificption  to  the  ieaiicr. 
He  win  discover  them  to  be  dedde(Uy  pbrenologital*' 

In  the  chai«ote»of  Miss  Matthews,  to  wlriak  weqbitt  W^ft^f^ 
sent  ooofiaeoufselveB,  we  find  Amatfveiieeft^'  AdbMlvsafelS^  BJ^ 
structiveness.  Firmness,  Self^steem,  and  Benetoieaoevlftr^(el)r 
displayed,  and  appearing  citfaer  in  sirtioaisswi  or  «allisiMi, 
sometkaes  with  fearful  effects. 

Mr  BCKitii^  who  had  known  her  in  early  fife,  is-wrtrodfoeed 
to  herm  poon^  whete  she;  tirider  th»  name  of  VhMim^  wtfs 
confined^  on  a  premature  accuasllon  of  having  murdered  bar 
seducer;  Bootlrhimiel^- besides  some  ptcuniaiy  diflienitipa, 
being  charged  with  bealang  a  watchman  in  the  «xecftitioi»  of 
his  office  and  breaking  his  lantern.  The  aoeonnt  of  their 
recognition  is  striking  enough  to  be  tranacrifaed ;  its  pfamo- 
log^cal  bearings  are  very  obvious  and  decinve.  Perhaps  the 
pen  of  the  novelist  has  rarely  brought  out  a  0|ore  inipasiia». 
ed  and  varied  scene ;  and  it  deserves  the  more  attentkm,"  be> 
cause  the  discordant  elements  displayed  in  it  arie  rcHif^  .in|o 
commotion  by  aj^parently  slight  exdtmnenta,  rather  of  inter. 
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ml  origin  than  fiom  without,  and  consequently  indicating 
^eat  menfal  activity.  *'  Benevolence  and  Adhesiveness  are* 
excited  by  the  presence  of  iBooth,  and  the  latter  principle  is  . 
evidently  much  aided  in  its  manifestation  by  the  combination 
whicti  leads  to   bewitching   softness,  ahd  (he  full  effidacy 
of  whidi  Booth  himself  haid  soon  after  the  'misfortune  to  ex- 
perience! ''Hien  Tier  Self-esteem  and    Love  of  Approbn-' 
tion,,  |iiY'aken|e4.  ^nd  wpupded  by  the  idea  of  the  odious 
{daMi  ift  .wWhhabe.Aida  hiiolf»  .have :.si>icaly  tuK  to 
be  <]ilief^   by  the  fespectM  attenfioil^  of  Booth,   wheii^ 
in  dliani^  with  ^d^itvepess,.  4Bi^,,,ia^une..d^g|w»  tie- 
nevokuae,    ConslMiliMsiMBa,  •  aod   'V«Mratmt,    tiMy  ore 
agidn.excited  and  pained   to ''the   uttermost  by  the  asso- 
ciatioiis  eonnected    witik  ..4h#;  WMM -iif  iicr    fatiiev*    The- 
perfect  ailceciiyiof 'liar  paasioii  ob  thia"0«aa«aQ  is  beyond 
ques$iiNii*.v  Affna  ritovttiiigv  itod  £$ti&9g  gratified  fay  the 
tendanars^/ffod'  ^jwiftiAf  of  r Jbolb«  -kom  t  wfaioh  her  fiaif- 
esteeovM^  lAtveoi  ApfMbulMi  jKoaifit  berto  aatieipttle  a 
large  increase!  gf. ;  pleaaia^  oniotov  «be  is  :prqfMirad  for  bia 
suggastii^ 4 Aifpief  itbMi,' in- SA  iadifriduld,  a^Modly.afr* 
mal^jjn  wlnrn  Detf frUctmneia  mii  not  very  jpowetful,  what, 
ever  8etf  aifi^am/ttight  bet  and  J)awever-a  aattoe  of  jiistia  or 
necesi^^  toigbt  mdsrm    Mpagfince  and  aelftrqpraaeh^ 
would  be  sure  to  produce  a  feeling  of  horror.     Very  diflbrn. 
ent  waai.tlie.flaieof  l^sa  ]l«ttbtw6y.wbo  paaitivdy  aauillainr 
the  wiDl|f0|mi  *>t  therUood^aol  for  wbiob^ahe  wmoom. 
mitteds'^*^  4  fervour,  and  luxuriaaoei  tP  be  songhl  for  ooaly . 
in  a  tig^ri  bt.  tbe  imatl  faradtoiia'of  Indfanaavagaa.    Her 
flrmpess'is  tppaaewt  throiighodt,  but  bcoano^  faeuliariy  M« 
ergeti^jft  aonHciBiqiialiiig  Che  iasue  of  bar  life. 

'*  Bigbfi  or  tiiqe  ytars  had  passed  sinee  any  inlarview  h^« 
"  tween  Mr  Booth  and  Miss  Matthews ;  and  their  meeting  now 
"  ill  so  extraordinary  a  place  afl^pcted  both  of  them  with  an 
equal 'aw^se.    Jl^Y^anie  immaterkfl  eereraonies^  the  lady 
acquainted  Mr  *B*tfiathanfiQg  heatd  there  was  a  person  in 
the  prison  who  knew  her  by  the  name  of  Matthews^  she  had 
great  cnriosity  to  mquire  \vho  he  was,  whercapon  he  had* 
been  shown  to  hav  fraan  tbe  window  ^f-  the'  house ;  that  she 
"  immediately  recollected  him,  and  being  informed  of  his  dis- 
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*'  tieHAil  flitiMlkm,  for  wfaidi  she  ^KprMsed  ippeat  coDCsni,  cb 
'*  Ivid  sent  him  that  guinea  which  he  had  racerred  liie  liaj  he- 
**  fbre ;  and  dien  proceeded  to  excuse  herself  foe  not  iuivio^ 


"desired  to  see  faun  kt  thattime,  when  dhe  was  umier  die 
.greatest  disorder  and  hurry  of  spirits. 

**  Booth  made  many  handsome  ac^uiowMgments  <s£  ber  &- 
▼our ;  and  added^  tnat  he  very  litCie  wondmd  at  the  disorder 
of  her  spirits^  omtchiding,  ^at  he  was^heartfij  coneeraed  st 
seeing  her  ttore ;  but  I  hope,  Madam>  said'he,   ■■*       Hare  he 
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*  have  past  «moe  last  1  saw  you*    O  grackms  oBKwmi  I  diii  i 

*  ever  expect  that  this  would  be  the  next  l>I#ce  of  our  meet- 

*  ing  I '  She  then  flung  herself  into  her  chair^  where  she  gare 
''  a  loose  to  her  passion^  insist  he,  in  the  most  affectidSBSte  and 
"  touder  manner,  endeavoured  to  sootb  and  camfbrt  bcr^  but 

passion  itself  did  probably  more  for  its   own    relief  than 
all  his  friendly  consolations.     Having  vented  this  in  a  'itrgt 
flood  of  tears,  she  became  pretty  wefi  composed  ;  hat  Booth 
unhappily  mentioning  her  fiither^  ahe  agidn  relapsed  into  an 
agohy«  and  cried  out^  *  Why^i  why  will  you  ren^U  the  name 
"  '  of  that  dear  msn  ?  I  hive  disgraced  Wm,  mr  Boodu    I 
'ion  unworthy  the  mune  of  his  daugl^/     H««  poasian 
atf  ain  stopped  her  wordis,  and  discharg^  itself  in  tears.  Whoi 
she  had  recovered  her  faculties^  she  perceived  Booth  sbindin; 
"  silent,  with  a  mixture  of  concern  and  astonishment  in  his 
''  countenance;  then  addressing  herself  to  him  with  an  air  of 
"  most  bewitchii^  softness^  of  which  she  was  a  perfect  tmstress, 
^' she  said,  '  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  amaxenient, '  Q^itain 
"  '  Booth,  nor  indeed  at  the  ^^oncem'wiiich  you  so  plahily  dis- 
''  *  gover  for  me ;  for  I  well  know  the  goodness  of  your  nature; 
'^ '  but  0,  Mr  Booth !  believe  me,  when  you  know  what  hath 
"  *  happened  since  our  last  meeting,  your  concern  wilUje  taised, 
'"  however  your  astonishment  may  cease.    O,  Sir  J  you  are  a 
*<  *  stranger  to  the  cause  of  my  sorrows.'    '  I  bcgpe  I  am«  Ms« 
"  '  dam,'  answered  he,  '  for  1  cannot  believe  what  I  have  heard 
"  .'m  this  prison— surely  murder,* — at  which  words' she  iteted 
**  from  her  chair,  repeating  murder !    '  Oh  I  it  is  music  iju  my 
^  ears ! — You  have  heard  then  the  cause  of  my  commitment, 
'  my  glory,  my  delijght,  my  reparation : — Yes,  my  old  firiend, 
'  thi6  is  the  hand,  tms  is  the  arm  that  drove  ihe  penknift  ts 
"  *  his  hesrt.    Unkind  fortune,  that  not  we  irap  of  his  Uood 
'  ^  reached  my  hand.    Indeed,  Sir,  I  would  never  have  wsdied 
'  it  (rem  it.    But  though  I  have  not  the  happiness  to  see  iton 
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"  '  my  hand,  I  have  the  gknious  sotislaction  of  remctnhaiiig  I 
*'  *  saw  it  run  in  riv^g  m  the  floor ;  I  saw  it  forsake  his.che&s. 
'  I  saw  him  fall  a  martyr  to  my  revenge.  And  is  the  klDing 
*  a  villain  to  be  called  murder  ?  perhaps  the  law  eaUs  it.#A— 
'  Let  it  call  it  what  it  will,  or  pui^  me  as  i|.  fistjf^ 
'  Punish  me ! — no,  no, — that  is  not  in  the  powerof  laitajji'mpt 


tc 
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«'  'of  thttS  ttontar  viMi,  Mr  Booth.  I  walk  undone^  ad  «n  r*. 
'' '  Teogvd,  and  liave  now  no  more  buainess  for  life ;  let  them 
'' '  take  it  from  me  when  they  will.'  Our  poor  gentleman  turned 
**  pole  with  horror  st  this  speech,  and  the  ejaculation  of  Ckwd 
'^beaireoa!  Whatdolbearl  burst  sDontaneously from  hia lips; 
^'  nor  Gsn  we  wonder  at  thia^  tboju^  ne  was  the  bravest  of  men : 
**  for  her  vdce,  her  looks,  her  gestures,  were  nroperlj  adapted 
''  to  tha  sentiments  she  expressed.  Such,  indeed,  was  her  iaoage, 
"  that  nwther  Shskspeare  oould  describe,  nor  Hogarth  paint, 
*'  nor  dive  act  a  fury  in  higher  perfection." 

Fielding,  aware  of  the  probability  of  objectkNis  to  the 

contrast  exhibited  in  the  behaviour  and  the  language  of  Miss 

Matthews^  offers  an  apology  for  it,  drawn  from  the  analogy  of 

aature»    The  Phrenofegist,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the 

ftoetic  dietioA  in  whidi  it  is  oouched^  or  its  fxilidcal  allusion, 

will  give  it  so  far  credit ;  but  the  metaptiysicAl  theorists  of  the 

day  must  find  it  somewhat  diiBcult  of  digestion,  and  would 

tmdoubtedly  laugh  at  htm  if  he  had  seriously  advanced  it  in 

illustration  of  any  amilar  contrariety  in  character. 

'  '' It  may  be  neoessaiy  to  whisper  a  word  or  two  to  the  critics, 
"  who  havSj  perhqjs,  begun  to  express  no  less  astonishment 
^  than  Mr  Booth,  that  a  lady,  in  whom  we  had  remarked  a 
**  most  tfxtrBordinary  power  of  displaying  softness,  should,  the 
"  vary  moment  after  her  words  were  put  of  her  moudi,  express 
"  sentiments  becoming  the  lips  of  a  Dalila,  Jesebel,  Medea, 
**  Semiramis,  &c.  We  desire  such  critics  to  remember,  that  it 
is  the  same  English  climate  in  which,  on  the  lovely  10th  of 
June,  under  a  serene  sky,  the  amomus  Jacobite,  kissing  the 
odoriferous  zephjrT's  breath,  gathers  a  noaegay  of  white  roses 
"  to  deck  the  whiter  breast  of  Celia ;  and  in  which,  on  the  11th 
''  of  Juae,  the  very  next  day,  the  boisterous  Boreas,  roused  by 
"  the  hollow  thunder,  rushes  horrible  through  the  air,  and 
''  driving  the  wet  tempest  before  him,  levels  the  hope  of  the 
**  husbandman  with  the  esrth :  DreadM  remembrance  of  the 
''  consequences  of  the  revolution  !" 

Can  any  known  system  of  metaphysics  account  fer  such 
phenomena,  or  furnish  even  a  catalogue  of  the  elements  con- 
cerned in  them  ?  If  not,  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Phrenolo- 
gist to  be  despised  which  leads  him  to  another  interpreter, — 
or  his  sincerity  to  be  called  in  question^  which  puts  the  means 
of  detection  or  confirmation  beneath  the  Teiy  nosee  of  his 
opponents  ?  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  such  lialnlity  to 
fludden  changes,  that  this  tender-hearted  fury,  after  having 
shown  the  warmest  affecUon  for  Booth,  and  bestowed  every 
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favour  in  her  power  on  hiodi,  cotitriveti  the-  aggresvegAom  of  his 

misery,  because,  under  the  combined  influence  of  Conscien- 
tiousness and  regard  to  his  wife,  he  refuses  to  cominue  her 
paramour. 

Some  of  her  peculiarities  displayed  themselves  at  a  mas. 
queiade.  Her  Self-esteem,  goaded  into  jealousy,  com- 
bines  with  an  excited  and  threatening  Destructivetiess,  to 
urge  the  unstable  Booth  into  an  appmntment  which  his  moral 
principles  and  his  love  for  Amelia  condemned.  Such  is  the 
danger  of  associating  with  a  woman  of  her  cast. 

**  Booth  had  been  prevented  searching  fiuther  after  hia  wile,  by 
"  the  lady  in  the  blue  domino  who  had  joined  him  again.  He 
''  Ibad  now  made  three  diaoovetiea;  that  the  lady  w,aa jurelty  well 
'^  acqaaintedwith  him ;  that  she  was  a  woman. of  fasnioD ;  and 
'5  that  she  had  a  pa^icular  regard  for  him.  But  though  he  W82» 
a  gay  floan^  ho  waa/ in  ri^ty^  ao  load  of  hta  Amelia,  that  he 
thought  of  no  other  wonfui.;  <wiierefore»  thoagh  9ot  abaobite- 
ly  a  Jo8eph>  as  we  have  seen,  yet  oould  he  not  be  guil^  of 
**  inremeditated  inconstancy.  He  was  indeed,  so  v«nr  eold  and 
^'  msendble  to  the  hints  whioh  were  given,  that  the.  lady  -b^an 
**  to  complain  of  his  dullness. .  Wheii  the  ahephendoss.'  i^gain 
oaide  up,  and  heard  this  aoousationoi^inst.him,  .ahecoafintt- 
ed  it,  saying,  '  I  do  assure  you>  Madam,,  he  ia  thc^daUoit.  ftU 

*  low  .intfae  world.  Indeed,  I  should  slmoat  take  you^lpr  his 
**  *  wife,  by  finding  you  a  second  time  with  him ;  for  1  do  as* 
** '  sure  you*  the  g«ttleman  very  ^eldetti'  ie^epii  ahy  oliier  oam- 

''  ^'{lany.'  ^Afe  you  m^  weUaoquaintodifwrth  jamprJiMtm^' 
''said  the  domino.  '  I  have  had  that  bcmour  longer  ^an 
'* '  your  ladyship,  I  believe,'  answered  the  shepherdes^^  •  Pos- 
"  *  sibly  you  may,  Madam,  criee  the  domino;  -butt  i  whL  *yoa 
'* '  would  not  interrupt  us  at  present,  for  we  have  some  busi- 
'  ness  together.'  '  I  believe.  Madam,'  answered  the  shepherd- 
'  ess,  'tny  business  with  thegentleman  is  altogether  as  imp6rtant 
aa  yoora^  uid  thorefime  your  lad^Bhj|>.iaay  watMaaw,  if  you 
'  please.' — '  My  dear  ladie3/  cries  Booth,  '  I  b^  vou  will  not 
"  '  quarrel  about  me.* — '  Not  at  all,*  answerea  the  domino, 
'*  *  since  you  are  so  indiflerent,'  I  resign  my  pretensions  with  all 

*  my  heart.  If  you  had  not  been  the  dullest  fellow  upon  earth,  I 
<  am  convinced  you  must  have  discovered  me.'— 8h^  then  went 
off  muttering  to  herself,  that  she  was  satisfied  the  shepherdess 
was  some  wretched  creature  whom*  nobody  knew." 

The  shepherdess  overheard  the  sarcasm,  and  answered  it,  by 
''  asking  Booth  what  contemptible  wretch  he  had  picked  up  ^ 
*'  '  Indeed,  madam,'  said  he,  '  you  know  as  much  of  her  as  I 
**  do ;  she  is  a  masquerade  acquaintance  like  yoursdf.'  *  lake 
"  me  I'  repeated  she.  '  Do  you  think,  if  this  had  been  our  first 
'^  acquaintance,  I  should  have  wasted  so  much  time  with  you  as 
"  I  have  >     ^"^  ' — ^'^  |>art,  indeed,  I  believe  a  woman  wfll  get 
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*f  Tery-tlilde  adyaalage  by>  her  hainng  been  fatmedj  intiniflfte 

''  with  you.'     '  I  do  not  know^  Madam/  saith  Booths  '  that  I  de- 

"  serve  that  character  any  more  than  I  know  the  person  that 

•''  now  gives  it  me/    '  And  yon  have  the  assaranoe  then,'  said 

"  she  in  her  own  voice,  '  to  affect  not  to  remember  me?'     'I 

"  dunk/  cries  Booth,  '  I  have  heard  that  voice  before;  but, 

**  upon  my  soul,  I  do  not  recollect  it.'    '"Do  you  recollect/  said 

^  she,  '  no  woman  that  you  have  used  with  the  highest  bflorbari- 

'^  ty,  I  will  not  say  ingratitude  ?'    *  No,  unon  my  honour,'  an- 

*'  swered  Booth.    '  Mention  not  honour,'  saia  she, '  thou  wretch ; 

"  for,  harden!^  as  thou  art,  I  could  shoW  thee  a  face,  that,  in 

'^  nlhe  of -thy  conmrnwiate  in^udence,  would  confound  thee  with 

**  («ame  and  horror.'     '  Dost  thou  not  yet  know  me  ?'    '  I  do, 

**  Madam,  indeed,'  answered  Bo6th ;  '  and  I  confess,  that,  of  all 

"women' in  the  world,  you  h«ve  the  most  reason  for  what  you 

^  said.'-^Hera  a  long  dialogue  efMuedj  consisting*  chiefly  oPvio- 

<''l«lit  tii;)biludin#s  on  her  inde,  and  exenses  on  hi&  i«iie'  at 

*^  length  pacified  her  'with  a  premise  to  maker  her*  a  visit,  which 

'^pvbmi^^  she  e)ctorted  fry>m'  him,  swearing  bitterly  in  the  most 

«'  IblenMii  manner;  iniUeM  he  made'  it  her, .  she  wcmld  expose 

^*  both  him  ind  lUBrsrif  at  the'mnsqa^vde.    As  h€»  knew  the  vio- 

''  lenoe  of 'the  lady^  passions,  and  to  what  heights  they  were 

•«<OBpabte'of  4$sing,  he  was  obliged  to  eome  into  ihem  terms ; 

-^^fdr  he  had  M  ftar  upon  entfa  equal  tt>  tilat  of  Aneliafs  know- 

'**  mg  wliat  it  was  in  tne  power  of  Miss  Matthews  to  oommuni- 

'"  ctfte'toliefy  and  whi^^'to  eomseal  fihom^her  he  faad'^lseady 

'^  imdergou^Ai  Mich'itneiisiaess." 

yh'f  kri^liidAlljf  of  Miss\l|Iatthe^^  was  not  confined  to  vio- 

Jki|ttaphmdiOg9-4iRd  dn^iwcialipiw  of  wtalhr  v^  ^oae  pf  ber 
wM'flfM>yltt»fihe^1i^g>thwa)rt^:  She^oMilddoom  tonttery, 
of  the  direstt  kincl»  tlie  wretch^  whom^  as  she  had  once  Ikvour- 
ed  him  with  h^  offeottoDy  she  cononved  she  bod  made  a  slaye 
for  ever;  and  she  bad  so  much  of  a  good  hater*  in  her,  ari£ng 
.bom  Finnxieas,  Self-esteem,  and  Destructivepess,  that  she 
eonld  aotfry  that  doom  iitto  exeoulion  with  aresohnte  and  nn- 
fiiltering  mind.  !E|ooth  did  not  keep  bis  appointment;  for, 
bmdca  his  poMtive  disincKnation,  he  had  abundance  o£  occu- 
pation elsewhere.  Her  next  intenriew  with  him  drew  ibrth 
a  liltle  of  the  bewitching  soflness  of  which  she  was  so  com- 
plete a  mistress  ^  bat  displayed  a.  still  larger  portion  of  ber 
terrific  qualities,  and  one  singulaiity  in  the  character  of  Self- 
esteem,  namely,  that,  when  excessive,  it  blinds  the  mind  to 
the  claims  and  feebngs  of  others.  .  Miss  MaAthewa,  under  its 
predominating  sway,'  seems  to  have  persuaded  herself  that 
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even  Booth's  ^ife  irbuU  take  part  iMti  h^  m  pudirimtg  Ae 

(tellnquent ! 

''  In  bi9  way  home,  JBoolbwasmetby  alady,  in  aduur.  wIm^ 
f '  iiamediataly  u|iw  ififiag  Hmt  aton^  bor  cbniv^  boltad  ««t 
^,^  ^it,  a^A,  gwg  durfctiy  .ujp  tQ)^>  said* '  Sa^  Mr  Bood^  m« 
"  have  kept  your  wprd  with  me/    This  lady  was  no  olh/tf  tbaa 
**  MiMi  Matthews^  and  tlie  apeeeb  she  laea&t  waa  of  a  pi^amise 
^^  madatoher  at  thccPUiaqueradaof  ^^iting  byir  wkhin4^d|^«r 
.'^  two.    Booth  was  too  senaible  and  too  well-bred  to  nu^^e  the 
''  excuse  of  forgetAiluess  to  a  lady^  nor  could  he  i^eadily  fiind  any 
«<  oilier.    While  he  stood  therewa  haekatiogj  and  looking  aac 
<^  over- wjuie>  Miaa  Matijb^wa  said*. '  Well,  Sir,  ainc^  hy  your  a»»» 
'V'.fiiaiony  I  sqe  you  have  some  ffrace  left,  I  will  pardon  yon^  an 
*' '  one  condition,  and  that  is,  niat  you  sap  wkh  me  tliia  a^^it. 
«^  <  Ba^  if  yaa£ttl  metew^aap^ctatt  the  raaen^of  aa  itywad 
/' '  womaDw'  She  then  boiind  herself,  by  a  moat  imtri^^aa  oatli, 
'^  that  she  would  complmn  to  his  wife.    '  And  I  am  sure,'  saya 
*'  she,  *  she  is  so  much  of  a  woman  c^  honour  aa  to  do  woe  iartioa. 
f'  And  tboagh  imiaGMrried  in  n^^firstaOeaap^  haaa^iuiwi  will 
f^ '  take  jcare  of  my  second/  Booth  asked  what  she  meant  1^  her 
f' '  first  attempt?  to  which  she  answered,  that  she  had  already 
^<  written  to  ms  irifa,  on  acecwmt  «f  Ua  ilLiuaaga  af  ha^»  biU^afaat 
»VAa  was  plawad  it  had.JMirap;iedt   £9)a  then  repeated  j^cr.  aa- 
^  severatioas,  that  she  would  now  do  it  effectually,  if  he  diaa^ 
f*  pc^bted  her.    This  threat  she  reckoned  would  moat  certmkjr 
^  terrify  poor  Booth ;  and,  indeed,  abaiyaaa.pat  wiaNJrsiylQr  at 
/' , vonlo,  w^e  boei^  iiwossible,  b^  any  othec  in^nace^  pr  tef  aiyr 
^*  other  means,  to  have  Drought  hmi  once  even  to  balahc^  Tn  hia 
f* mind otf thit question.    Bat fe^ ^a»tiMaaaha|MwMM4*aild 
<<  B<io|h  pveaaised,  uponhbweadandhcaiQuir,  toaoaiatoherat 
'^  the  hour  she  appomted.    After  which,  she  took  leave  of  him 
'^  with  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  a  smiling  conntenance,  and 
«<  walked  back  to  her  chair." 

Booths  inranakkig'  thia  pramiae^  paaolvad  agakm  the  nnnaB 

quenee  so  appafenUy  intended  by  the  lady^  and  purpoaadly 

hj  keeping  his  word,  to  convinca  her,  if  poasibie,  thai,  from 

a  regard  to  hia  hoooitr  onfy,'  he  'having  {fledged  fcitoetf  fb 

C<^onel  Jamte  that  he  would  not  vint  h&t,  he  maat  ^dillXMa- 

tinue  her  acquidntaiice,  and^'finlmg^stieeest  itt  Mfraiguiaaula^ 

to  communicate  the  whole  truth  hhns^f  to  AmeKa.    it  ia 

Bdt  to  ba  wmdeitd  it,  that  wtdi  a  peraotf  so  ooaatitititedmid 

so  deeply  interested  as  Miss  Matthews^  the'  rmaoilil^  «f 

Booth,  at  hia  vdedictory  yisit,  should  prove 

tatfaar,  indeed,  pnmdte  a  lai^cr  meaaure  ifim 

tliat,  as  be  was  for  once  tlrue  to  h»  better 
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«|ti  DO  mter  than  an  alMiohite  quarreL  It  it 
to  povme  the  story  fivther,  m  enough  has  been 
detailed  to  iUuatnto  tfaedaracter  of  Misb  Matthews.  It  is 
eneof  unbaf^  eomponflKm  and  fetfitil  cneigj,  and  ooe^ 
wUcb,  to  have  beeome  aaft  to  the  possesscnr  and  useftti  to  the 
«Mnid»  would  bme  neqmred  a  verj  different  training  from 
Irbatdte  teeeited^  That  it  is  peifeody  nainral  will  bci^nea* 
Uoned  by  no  one  to  whom  the  principles  of  Phrenology  are 
fimbary  and  might  be  soiply  proved  by  some  very  distress- 
hfg  exaasples^  on  recofd,  of  atM»ty  and  crinie  in  ^at'sex,'  to 
whom,  in  their  palmy  state,  we  are  accbstomed  to  look  with 
eoaddenee  Ar  cuv  higheet  solaee  mai  refnementy  bui  by 
whom,  when,  flrom  the  prevalence  of  the  lower  propoittties 
e»^operRting.w]th  the  ^riUany  of  selfish  men,  they  haris  passed 
the  bounds  of  decency  and  iisir  repnto,  it  is  not  uimsual^ 
aCas !  to  be  shocked  by  some  of  the  grossest  corruption  and 
Most  appaHuig  iniquity  to  be/met  with  in  the  bisloqr  of  our 
species.  Lore  of  Appn>batibn  Is  probably  ef  gteaterifinl 
qoeni^  ths0  Sdf-esteea,  in  the  oombinaUon  which  leads,  or 
i»'Mabfe,  tOitfoeb'depfttfi^.i  Mit  the  latonn -thcaigh  tfensaiy 
eontribcite  to  unserve  and  decorumr,  w9f  tmdoubtedl^,.''wlteie 
it  pwkatinateef' be-more ^untmcCaMe  and  dang^iis^ 


t» 
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ABTICLE  XYI.    . 
onsmvATicmB  on  SBCRswivnliaaa 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Jovr^al,' 

•  > 

«...  '   /.. 

Swir'rrfo  Uuely.looking,.qvep  tlv5  fxt^siyn  qollection,  be- 
MmamgAfi  the;Phreaolo|pcai  Socif>j»  of  d^.and,  »k.ulls' of  • 
^Mfe$il^cQmi|ttls»«i|dGDinparinj(  then),  i^^l^  ^  f^cordei 
Ml^  of  d^'Mopmcyat  cf  ma^y  ui^xe^uted  offeu4fij^  whose 
heads  bi^i^.b^pn.m^ii^ul^t^, ..  I  i^as  B^uqh  st^u^k, ^ith  ,li\p . 
im^4mM  ^  wg^n  of  ^f^ret^yeoess  in.  ^^pst  all  of  them ; 
JP^'I'JMW^^to  (hiUkwh^t  effec;  ^ucb  an  endowment,  collar 
,ttgeA'l|^.<Stpi^gfrifpt  awrajl  scntiyejrKt.iind  mqdetate  intel- 
jlMAjJ||^i9ri|ii^,tlm^  unfortunate  'b^gs  ar^  chacactenzed. 
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could  )uure  mJetniiag  to  tiie  ImMktawftmmfmm.lukiim  ^  and 
itoeciir«edjbo.BM  tliat  itopiiraited'bfittBVHPttigor  diaBnahing 
lome  ottbe  etrcMigait.restvaials  .whkh  the  iKir8.pBd  tfie.cus- 
jtcims  of  society  bftve  fdaeed  upon  digkicgiikgiadtt^nwirif  of 
the  ADiDial  piopenokaeB* .  It^effisoC  lA  laadiog  lD.the  success* 
JU. perpdmiiofk  of  ciinie*  iio:QCieiHUidodbt.wlMi<is  ml  ali 
painted. vkh.  its  .functiaofr;  hnl  to  undBe  tke  <itbflr 
equally  evident,  may  vequke  a.  few  ateerTatiMis.  . 
-  Huinaii  aotions  ave  the  tcsuIt'^.tbefdeoMiiii  of  <h^ 
standing  upan  a  vaeiety  of  motives^  and  ^  joaore  bwimrmis 
or  the  more  powerful  tboae  an  wbioh  impel  «a  ^in  die  Mmr 
direetiomt  tha'VMffe.eirta»iily.dD  we 'yield  to  them  nDpiidf 
obedience.  *  Motive^  again,  are  mjuwrous  wd  powerful  id 
pnqiortion  to  the  number  and  ^strength  of  Ifae  piimiave  t^ 
eoiiam  wilh  which.we  ?are;endQwed^  Thus,  if  tbeie  mm  a 
being  wh^  akifig  wtb  inteUed:,  possessed  pviythe  Xwf^  fii. 
Gsdties  of  AA^pdsitiyenesd/aiid  Cona^entiousaessb^ftBCk^aQri.  be 
took  a  fttiey  for  anyrtbing  towhioh  be  had  no  ng^  it  iselaac 
that  he  would^steaLit  at.  noH  steal  it  cKaBtly-^aa  Us  jAmwii' 
tiwoess  ar  ConsBMWfciouBnef«  bai^med^ls  psedaoMlale.  Wist 
a^  to.a  ivaak GonacieBtioasniisS}  70a add'.'a  Uge^  CaiMfawi. 
n0^s»  in^imig  wilb  .tha  /eati-  of;  dotoalioai''atid  jpuaMiNBt, 
the  individual  would  vaty  probaUgrlel  thfe  ikgact^aloiie^  The 
same  eflbct  will  be  pcoduoed  by  the  addition  of  lupge  Lmt 
of  Approbatiaiis  wbi<^*  ghm  a  fear  of  4qHng  th^  esteem  and 
finvoiur  of  owjfieUoiNiaea.  iiNow,  te'is  fiall'.kaamithataB  im- 
mense numbar  0f  individcmls  esdst,  :whp  aot^hoDesdy  60m 
such  aeooodasy  bat  powerful  motives,  and  thefefara  if,  hy 
any  mean%  it  ftUoiN*  that  the  fimee  c^'  these  BeBtainiiig 
powers  he^fimimihedi^irfiife  cfther  eircittnstanoca  lemain^ke 
same,  the  number  of  individuals  who  yield  to  the  taajfielisn 
must aW neoesauilyaidocMisidaeaUyincieaBei  Seerativeiiefls 
has  this  yety  efiact,  as  I  will  m>tr  endeavour  m^showu' ' 
'  Suppose  we>  hara  A*  B.  with  a  lai^ga  Aaqoisidvmiess,  jno* 
denfte  CdOBcietttabiianea^  average  Cautiousness,  *  Sd&sstsaa^ 
and  Love  of  Approbation,  with  small  w  modersie  Beawlisa. 
ne88,«-^nd  that  he  is  so  situated  as  to  have  hiu  AaqMAm 
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oa»:  QBMJJf ijKy  mmf»d  .ti>  rartietzle  or  pkiader  any  r^An-^ 
iMe  ol^flctf  He  hm,  time  a-  stiong  ^esure  to  ppMfesB  himself 
<tf  it;  but agaimt. this  be  has  a  kind  of  oonmence*  which 
merdy  hiDta  ta  him  that  it  woi>ld.  be  very  wrong,  but  ia  not 
auffieieiitly  :8tmi9  to.  be  felt  aa  a  reaCraiat.  (Taoiiouspefis, 
faaiwcweB^rgataiaatiire^  and  aiiggsfita  the  puaiabment  which. 
VKwld  foUow'  iktaebon.  Love  of  Approlmliony  too,  tidks  c£ 
the  disgrace  whiWt  woold  a^sue,  aad  the  small  Secretivenegs 
feala  even  its  inoiost  thoog^talyug  soopen  toinapection,  that 
it  declares  it  utterly  iBapcmible  to  purknn  it  witb^t  instanU 
Ijr  faefnying .  itself.  -Ti^ua,  wkh  mmeroaS' weaker  motives 
fatahcdagsiiist^the  single  stroig. one,  the  inndlact*  has  little 
di&iil^  ift  dctenaonik^  that,  hcnesly  is  the  best  ppliey^--^ 
Mid  Iherafiav?  il  says,  iM  ns  be  honest 
r  Buttalse  C  D^r.witb  the  same  eomlanation  and  fo^gv  Secre- 
txveneas^  wl^ieh  pUto  on  afaoe.thataets  all  scrtitiny  of  what 
all  passing.,  inr  thaiiusd  at  uttardefiaaee,  wbidi  leads  its 
fMMsspr  to.  wfoLswify  thing  ib.  an  impenetmble  diade,  and 
tmwfff^iiX  tbe  wry.opfKisite  tof  what  he,  is,  which  gives  that 
ImM  of  iobasaimyt  mhI  ioaf^Hig  the  coonlenssne  «f  others, 
aad/whiah  aqaUeehhotOfpoinds  intine  for  his  own  safety, 
0a»«hNdwt  iiiU  beoMy  difictent:  TbeCoiiaei«tttiousness,ffir 
bcfilte^aa.toa:w^t<i><¥^ratt{tt9  a  check.  Caatioiisnes%  as 
belbjip,  spades  of  /theidapgce,  but  i&instaady  stopped  by  8e* 
oielivBiiessy  detaitiag<|i  isbasfay,  wjncii  be  may  poimeps  thp  tree- 
sine  wiUhaii^  rMr»U|iany  one.  Loi^e  of ^ppaobatiaii  ia  qaieited 
bgf<}tlie';8aBie(.niaans>ian4  BecrtiivisnBss  falls  to  woik^  and 
aKHNi^esnililiN!^  ^s^r  he-tbinkay  wdHiiiake  dosptcion  fall  in 
any  dmaibn.'jbiit  the  light  atte;;and  he  iherefosw  appears 
with vfl  hold  ao4<t^naBBitfiKe.  . If  deHsetita  were eerfalnly and. 
niwuni^ah^.tq  fitltow,  -  than  Cantiouswsss  aad  > luiver  of.  Ap* 
piObaiii0O>«wld  wptrate  as  obBeka4>f  tbe  most  pow^Wbl  kitid. 
But,  removHS  the  jsoaaiUlfa^  of>ifetaation,.or,  what  ja  the  same 
thing)  give- die  indiiAdttai  k  paMfoe  Je&ng'  tf  neeuHfy  and 
JmpmMJRig  qfditeovenf^  and  these  motives  iamediately  lose 
ao.mtieb  of  their  wei^t,  that  the  lodividuai  yiekte  readily  to 
taavptationS)  which,  with  the  certainty  of  detection  before 


UtD,  he  could  easily  hu¥t  tmmei,    No«r  duK  im  wnBtHag 
more  oertaio  tban  that  a  small  Secredfeatss  ^vea  chat  per- 
fect feeling  of  openness  and  hnpossibilitj  of  Miogy  whicJi  » 
equivalent  lo  a  certainty  of  detection,  and  that  a  large  one 
gtres  that  feeling  of  eoneeahnenC  and  impeBeCrdbili^,  which, 
m  its  eflRsctSy  b  almost  eqoTvalient  to  a  {4ij«eat  imposaibiiicy 
of  discovery  ;  and  thus,  ^ven  independent  of  expevienoe,  we 
might  safely  infer,  that  the  same  combbsltion  df  feddlica  will 
act  very  differently  in  the  ^ame  careumstaitoes,  aooardmg^  as  if 
is  joined  with  a  large  or  mall  SecretiveneSs. 

By  the  same  principle  It  is  eaaly  ejipkined  why  jkdficiiy 
in  ail  public  matters  is  productive  of  so  much  good.  Bor, 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  woildy  it  rs  not  consistent  with 
human  nature  to  suppose  that  an  indrridusd  wiH  do  a  tfrng 
eqnally  sealousty  and  equally  caTcMly  with  three  motives 
as  with  six.  So  long  as  Secretiveriess  keeps  evofy  thing  dosef 
and  snug,  there  are  no  motri^es  but  those  from  within^  and  is 
sudi  a  case  a  man  may  meto^very  well,  and  yet,  fifMiiiBtiml 
indolence,  or  fifty  other  causes,  he  may  put  off  ted  neglect 
the  performance  of  his  dtlde^  Bat  tbef  iitomiAit  yM  alhm 
the  public  to  look  oVer  Ins  ^bddldei', '  yoil  give  hitn  the  rmy 
powerful  additional  motives  to  exertion^  ^nd  integrity,  Urising 
from  Love  of  Approbation,  flelf-'esteemj'  ^litieittlness;  tm 
and  these,  as  aux^aries,  are  by  lio  m^ans  to  be  desjpiied. 

Tn  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  add^  that  the  same  idea  of 
the  eflEect  of  Secretiveness  will  he  fdufld' at  p^  IM  of  Che 
Phrenological  Transactions  In  M f  96ottV  Bssay.  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  feet  when  I  b^n  th^  letter^  hot  ic  afittai  m 
me  an  adcfitional  proof  <)f  its  soundn^ ;  and,  as  it  isa  pcm^ 
dpte  flrom  which  many  valuafble  practical  hltft^  are  to  he  oh^ 
tained,  I  think  it  may  be  well  td  bring  it'tnoi<?plitfriyiiadfei' 
the  notice  of  your  readers.  If,  "Ih^rdbre,  'yon  ^bkek  tfds 
communication  fit  fbr  the  purpose,  it  is  very  mueh  at  your 
service.    Yours,*  A.    * 


M6      . 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

Elehehts  of  Phrenology.  By  Georoe  Combe^  President 
of  the  Phrenological  Society.  Edifibm-ghy  1824*.  pp.  224! 
12mo. 

£vBjf  woe  FbrenolQgy  began  tQ  excite  attention  in  this 
cauntiy^  U  |)fi9  b^n  a  desiderakvm  with  manj  to  have  a  short 
intellig^Ue  stateme^iit  of  its  doctrines  published  within  a  mo- 
Hecate  compass,  and  at  a  moderate  expanse.  The  writings 
of  the  original  founders  of  tb<i  system  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  most  readers,  and  by  their  voluminous  size,  and  the  neces- 
sary drymess  of  maqy  of  thek  details^  deterred  the  bulk  even  oi 
the  speculative  and  inquiring  from  entering  upon  their  p^sal; 
so  that,  notwidistanding'  the  publication  of  Dr  Spurzheim^s 
laq^er  work  and  oatlines  in  an  English  form  in  1S15^  Mr  Combe 
may  be  saUl  to  have  been  the  first  who,  by  the  judicious  ab^ 
stract  of  the  system  giren  in  his  Essays  on  Phrenology,  pub. 
lisbed  in  1820^  laid  open  to  the  Eng^h  reader  the  treaaures 
of  valuable  information  a^d  seund  philosophy  which  thai  work 
OQBUuned.  The  aame  gentjrroaa  has  now  favoured  us  wkh 
a  stiU  shorcer  adbstrae^  m  wbicb  be  baa  gi^tn,  in  the  most 
condensed  and  mani^eabJe  form,  the  substance  of  wbat  is 
eentasoed  m  ^  larger  books^  and  also  much  useful  aod  prac- 
tical iufbrmation  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  ptevious  work 
whatever. 

Theveii!B[&e  eommefiees  with  on  aceomt  di  the  cttscoi^cry 
of  the  scienee,  and  of  the  manner  in  wi^iob  Sir  Oall  was  led 
to  it^  by  comparing  cerabimt  develc^ent  with  mental  mani- 
festation. Some  observations  are  thep  made  on  the  defects 
of  fbnoer  theories  of  mind,  a^  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
pbienokgici^  method  of  observation  is  ealci^ted  to  obviate 
these  defeotflr.  Tins  is  illustrated  fay  comparing  the  mind,  or 
rather  hs  oigaoi,  the  brain,  to  a  mosicat  instrument,  which 
is  phyed  in  an  adjoinii^  room,  oi^  behind  a  curtain.  So  long 
as  the  histrument  is  out  of  ^ht,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the 
notes  are  prodneed  by  different  states  of  a  sin^  pieee  of 
metal,  as  a  trumpet,  or  monoebord,  merely  by  its  bmg  Uown 
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or  Struck  with  differeot  degiees  ql  force,  or  whether  there 

is  a  separate  string  for  jthe  production  of  eadi  particiilar 

note.     The  metaphysicians   never   could  discover  this,  bj 

reflecting  on  their  own  Consciousness,  because  Consciousoess 

does  liot  reveal  the  organs  by  means  of   which  the  mind 

manifests  itself.     The  metaphysidans  Were  therrfbrt  in  the 

state  of  those  'who  heard  the  instrument  sounded  behind  the 

curtain ;  but,  in  the  phrenological  mode  of  inquiry,  the  eurCain 

is  withdrawn — **  The  phrfenologi^t'  studies  man  hi  society,  and 
^'  in  comparing  the  pbwer  of  manifesting  particular  fhciilties 
"  with  the  size  of  particular  organs,  resembles  a  per^pn  who,  to 
"  discover  the  mode  of  bperation  of  the  instrument,  should  ex- 
'*'  amine  nstrbwly  its  btructnr^,  ttnd  mike  it  toitdd  ivhfl^  be  ob- 
'*  served  it" 

A  ^ort  statement  is  th^*  ^ven  of  the  general  prindples 

of  the  system,  and  to  this  fqUowa  w  admirably  luynioousand 

distinct  account  of  the'  thirty-four   phrenological  faculties, 

according  to  the  anaogement  of  them,  in  Dr  Spuraheim^s 

English  work.     Although  there  may  be  little  or  nothing  in 

jthis  part  of  the  work  that  is  really  ne^,  we  recommeitd  it 

.to  our  readers,  even  Jtbose  wbo.arevlxu^.t^Vi^oe|iin  ^M^  s^qfioooe, 

aaiwell  ^worthy  oTlm  Mtenlave  and  .^epaaAcd  peaniAlv  andL  as 

oonti&oiQg  a  mure  full,  clear^  artd  slifisfi^lory  system  ff  kfomoH 

fufturfft  ai]4  a  gpre^tav  Aumber.  oC  v^uai^c^  iytc^  in,  ^If^BUld  to 

the  primitive  fiwttkies  of >  itw^  than  wtii  be  found  within  the 

same  compass  in  any  other  book,  andent  or  moden[i.    We 

bftve  no  besitaUoain  saying,  theveisviaioiP  to  be  leanied  from 

this  little  work,  in  the  real  knowledge  of  our96lves  and  our 

fellow-creatures^  than  in  th^  wod(9  pf  all  X\m  metaphysical 

writers  put  together. 

Prefixed  to  the  acoount  of  each  separate  faculty,  b  an  ac- 
09imt  of  the  situation  qf  tbe  oigaUti^  the  M^a^y  ^lli^  ^ 
highly  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  make  observatscNia  for 
tfaemsdves»  The  author  does  not  piefess  to  give  the  evideooK 
by  Nvhich  the  functions  of  the  different  organs  4re  estal^sbed, 
nor  to  answer  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  ayslan 
of  faculties ;  but,  in  the  course  of  his  observations,  he  occa- 
Bionally  does  both  t  and  we  cannot  resist  .quoting  the  folkw- 
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ing  pasttage,  in  #hich*he  has,  we  think,  been  particularly 

ha^py  in  dbvmting  aYi  objection  which  has  often  been  most 

ignorantly  and  absurdly  made  to  ITirenology. 

"It  hfls  been  objected,  that  nature  cannot  have  placed  a  fa- 
*'  culty  of  fieaecrolenee,  and  another  o£  I>e8trucdreneBs,  in  the 
^'  same  mind ;  but  man  is  Confessedly  an  assemblage  of  cmiira^ 
'*  dictions.  The  great  unknown  novelist  s^aks  of  '  the  well- 
"  '  known  cases  of  those  men  of  undoubted  Benevolence  of  cha- 
*^* '  nictar  and  disposition^  wkott  prnumal  dAght  is  to  see  a 
'*  I  miserable  criminal,  degraded  alike  by  his  previous  crimes, 
'  and  the  sentence  which  he  has  incurred,  conclude  a  vtctans 
'  fliwif  a  wretclted  Ufe  bv  an  ignominious  and  cruel  de^k.'  (8t 
"  Ronan's  Well.)  This  mdicates  Benevolence  co-esistiqg  in  the 
"  same  individual  with  Destructiveness.  The  greatest  of  poets 
*'  has  said, — 

« 

*' O  thou  g*d4eM, 

'"''  Thou  divine  Nature,  bow  thyself  tliou  blazoD*at) 

"  In  these  two  princely  boyn.    ^They  ue  as  gnttte 

'^  Ab  zepbyn  blowing  below  the  violet, 

"  Not  wagging  his  sweet  head ;  and  y6t  as  rou^h, 

"  Their  royal  Hood  emshafM,  as  the  nid'it  wifid  '        ' 

'*  That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  moantain-piae, 

*'  And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.** 

"  Here  Shakspeare  informs  us  that  these  boys  pianifested  much, 
"  Combativeness  and  Bestructiveness,  combined  with  great 
"  Benevoleace.  :  The- sword  is  <»ie  of  the  eiid>Ians  of  State,  and* 
"  what  i^  i|;.b^t  the, symbol  of  Destruction  xje^y  to  Call  on  tJiA 
"  heads  of  those  who  offend  against  the  laws  ?  ministering  Uius, 

ill  its  very' severity,  to  purjposeil  of  Benevolence  and  ^stice. 

What  Me  >tbe  impleiaenta^irf'  war  but  iq^usxtents  of  destfup^ 

tiipn;andfor  what  ^nd  do  soldiers  take  the  field^  but^tq^de- 
**  stroy  their  enemies?  And  yet  surgeons  and  numerous  assist- 
"ants  attend  on  armies,  to  succour  thoseon  whom  the  calamitSes 
''  of  war  have  fallen  ;*  the  two  faculties  which  are  deemed  in« 
'^  compatible,  being  thus  manifested  together,  with  deliberate 
'*  design.  Without  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  there 
"  would  be  no  war ;  and  without  Benevolence,  if  these  existed* 
"  there  would  be  neither  mercy  nor  compassion.  Instead^  there- 
"  fore,  of  the  co-existence  of  these  faculties  forming  an  objec- 
**  tion  to  the  phrenological  system^  it  shows  its  harmony  with 
'<  nature." 

We  shall  also  quotiiflbe  following  statement  of  the  func» 

tion  of  Individuality,  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  other 

k|X>wn  faculties.     Those  who  have  not  allowed  themselves,  tp. 

*  Lord  Nelson's  celebrated  prayer  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  might  bo 
flUed  aa  another  kiataaae,  in  which  he  expreaoes  a  hope,  that  hwqaaity.to  th^ 
conquered  may  always  be  the  characteristic  of  Britons. 
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gire  doe  atteniioii  to  tbi»  sulgecU  whether  learned  or  unlcam- 
ed  as  to  other  matters,  h^ve  ntad^  themselves  parficularlT 
merry  with  this  faculty  of  IndividiiaUtyy-^which  they  coo- 
c&ve  to  he  a  mere  iaventioii  <if  Ihe  phreiK^^giftts,  and  -wliich 
they  affect  not  to  understand,  or  represent  as  a  piece  c^  un- 
ihfcelligible  absurdity.     We  refer  any  one  whose  oiind  is  not 
warped  by  preconoeived  opinions  to  the  fUIowing  statement^ 
and  we  ask  whether  it  is  not  intetligible,  and,  indeed,   whe- 
ther it  is  not  in  the  highest  degree  consbtent  with  our  odd- 
stant  and  every*dfly  experienoe  in  regard  to  the  observing 
powers  of  the  mind  ? 

In  the  preceding  pages,  it  is  stated,  that  the  faculty  of  Form 

Serceives  the  forms  of  objects ; — Colouring  their  colour ; — 
ize  their  dimensions ;«— and  that  Individuality  takes  oogniz- 
ance  of  existences  and  events  in  general.    The  queadoo  na> 
turally  occars,  if  the  minor  knowing  powers  apprehend  aii  the 
separate  qualities  of  external  objects,  what  puipoae  doea  In- 
'^  dividuality  serve  in  the  mental  economy  ?    Its  function  is  to 
"  form  a  single  intellectual  omception  out  of  the  different  items 
''  of  information  communicated  by  the  other  knowing  faculties. 
"  In  perceiving  a  tree,  the  object  apprehended  by  toe  mind  is 
^  not  colour,  form,  and  size,  as  separate  qualities  ^  but  a  nngle 
'*  thine  or  being,  named  a  tree.     Ine  mind  having,  by  means  of 
**  Individuality,  obtained  the  idea  of  a  tree,  as  an  individual 
''  existence,  may  analyze  it,  and  resolve  it  into  its  constituent 
^  parts  of  form,  colour,  magnitude ;  but  the  contemplation  of  it 
**  m  this  manner  is  at  once  felt  to  be  widely  different  from  the 
"  conception  attached  to  the  word  tree  as  a  whole.    The  jfunc* 
^  tion  of  Individuality,  therefore.  Is  to  embody  the  separate  de- 
''  ments  Aimished  by  the  other  knowing  mculties  into  one, 
'^  and  to  produce  out  of  them  conceptions  of  aggregate  objects 
as  a  wnole ;  which  objects  are  afterwards  viewed  by  the  mind 
as  individual  existences,  and  are  remembered  and  spoken  of 
as  such,  without  thinking  of  their  constituent  parts.   Children 
"  early  use  and  understand  abstract  terms,  sticn  as  tree,  nan, 
^'  ship  ;  and  the  organ  of  Individuality  is  very  prominently  de- 
"  veloped  in  them.     Form,  Colour,  and  Size,  furnish  certain 
**  elementary  conceptions,  which  Individuality  unites  and  con- 
'*  ceives,  as  the  being  called  a  man.     The  faculty  of  Number 
^  called  into  action  gives  the  idea  of  plurality  ;  that  of  Order 
"  furnishes  the  idea  of  gradations .  of  rank  and  arran^emeDt 
'^  Now,  Individuality,  receiving  the  intimations  of  all  these  se- 
parate faculties,  combines  them  again,  and  contemplates  the 
combination  as  an  individual  object,  and  this  is  an  army.    After 
the  idea  of  an  army  is  thus  formed,  the  mind  drops  tlie  recol* 
^  lection  of  the  constituent  parts,  and  afterwards  thinks  of  the 
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^SffyV^  AHii^ct'vl  the  milriiwri  amicefiktnfctmed  by  Iiv 
mviduality ;  and  regards  it  as  a  ringle  object 
**  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  Phrenological  System,  whidi 
**  at  fost  si^t  appears  rude  and  unphilosophical,  harmonising 
"  thi^s  simply  and  beautifully  with  feature.  Had  it  been  con- 
**  structed  by  imagination  or  reflection  alone,  it  is  more  than 
^  probable  tnat  the  objection  df  the  minor  .knowing  faculties 
rendering  Inditidiiahty  supetflnouSj  would  iiaire  appeared^  so 
strong  and  insurmountable,  as  to  faaye  ensured  the  exclusion 
of  one  or  the  other  as  unnecessary  ;  and  yet>  until  both  were 
"  discovered  and  admitted,  the  function  of  such  terms  as  these 
we  have  considered^  was  altogether  ineiqilicable/' 

The  next  section  contains  an  account  of  the  different  olodes 
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of  activity  of  the  facuIties^-^-And  it  is  here  shewn,  in  a  man- 
ner to  us  the  most  distinct  and  convincing,  that  the  faoultiet 
assumed  by  the  metfipbysidans,  such  as  perception,  memory^ 
judgment^  imaginatioD»  anfl  the  itesty  are  merely  certain 
mocUs  of  ibfi  separate  fKeultiea  disoovered  by  the  Phfenolo. 
gists.  Thus  Perception  is  shewn  not  to  be  a  separate  faculty, 
but  merely  the  lowest  degree  of  activity  of  the  observing 
powers.  The  faculty  of  Tune  perceives  melody,  the  faculty 
of  Colouring  perceives  colours,  the  faculty  of  Causality  per- 
ceives the  hgmaX  steps  of  aa  aigument,  or  the  oonnexicM]  be- 
tween cause  and  effect.— Jf/mor^  is  the  second  degree  of  ac* 
tivity  ;*-Tuiie  remembers  music ;— ^Individuality  facts.  Dr 
Watts^  it  is  meatiOBed,  seems  to  have  anticipated,  by  a  very 
acute  conjecture^  the  real  philosophy  of  memory.    He  says. 

It  is  most  pc^ibaUe^  that  those  very  fUbres  of  the  brain  which 
assist  at  the  first  idea  or  perception  of  an  object,  are  the  same 
'^  which  assist  also  at  the  recollection  of  it ;  and  then  it  will  fol- 
T  low  tiot  the  Memory  has  no  mecial  part  of  the  brain  devoted 
"  to  its  own  service^  out  uses  all  those  in  general  which  sub- 
serve  our  sensation .  as  well  as  our  thiuKing  and  reasoning 
powetB,"  This  is  just  the  Phrenological  doctrine.  The  no- 
tion of  ptst  time,  which  is  implied  in  memory,  is  held  to  be 
supplied  by  the  faculty  of  Titne.  Thi^s  Individuality  recall 
ing  circumstauces,  without  the  notion  of  time,  would  pro- 
duce  ConapHon  only ;-— if  the  idea  of  past  time  be  added,  it 
would  be  Memory. 

When  the  fhculties  are  powerfully  active,  from  internal 
«cciteroent,  whether  by  the  will,  or  from  natural  activity, 
the  id^as  they  have  previously  fotmed  are  vividly  and  rapid- 
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ly  odled'up'ta  reviiew,*-^d  this  actWe  $lMiB  43S  mmd  is 

styled.  Conception  or  Imagination.  This  is  the  third  degree 
of  activity»-<Hu:id  in  this  state  n^w  oombioi^Uoiia.  are  fanned 
in  all  possible  varieties ;  but  no  idea  is  produced  vbich  is  po> 
»tively  new,  or  which  li^d  not. previously  existed  in  the 
mind.  Thus  the  poet  m%y  iiv^igiiie  ^1^  i4  «mQp  wd  ^hifs  of 
amber ^  which,  however  bold  exertions  pf  t^ie.  iinagin^tian, 
merely  new  combinaUons  of  preyiqiisly  p?dsfti^ide»% 
from  the  high  state  of  excitenjf  nt  to  which-  the  (acuities  are ' 
nused. 

Lastly f  Judgment,  in  the  philosophical  sense,  belongs  to 
the  reflecting  faculties  alone,  and  is  iponely  ^one  of  tjie  atetes 
of  their  activity.  These  faculties  have  optmoty  and  iim^gina- 
tion  also,— and  he  who  possesses  them  powerfully^  piBrceives, 
remembers,  and  imagines  processes  of  dedi^aos  4fr  idaaa  of 
abstract  relations,  with  facility  and  correctness. 

Attention  is  not  a  faculty  of  the  mind^  but  aieiely 
in  a  vivid  application  of  the  faculties  which  form  idaaa, 
ciatwn^  which  makes  so  groat  a  figure  in  the  works  t of 
metaphysicians,  expresses  only  the  mutual  IpBuaafie  .of  dbe 
faculties  on  eadi  other,  and  which,  so  &r  fnws  bong  aidasaet 
to  any  general  laws,  is  different  in  every  difieceiit.  iadi^Mbul, 
according  as  any  particular  fisculty  or  fa^uWes  faappeortolie 
predominant. .   The  tender,  mother,  in  whon  Pfailopiogaat- 
tiveness  is  strong,  will  be  led,  by  almost  ^ve^  poBsibfe'dautt- 
stance,  to  think  of  her  children, — th^  thqii^gl^s  of  .li|e  waator> 
will  run  on  deeds  of  arms^-^those  x^f  the  poet,  on  anagoaaf 
beauty, — while  those  of  the  philosopher  will  be  chiefly  coik 
nected  by  the  relations  of  strict  logical  reasaaing.\    ffabk, 
whichf  next  to  assoGia(ion,  makes  the,  most  ffOPSpWtimifi  figiue 
in  Mr  Stewart's  pJUilosophy,  is  merely  the  continued  exarciae 
of  faculties  already  possessed ;-— and  its  powjer  only  ihe  in- 
creased readiness  which  continued  Qxercise  cx^itfers  on  aU  our 
movements,  bodily  and  mental.     Taste  is  the  result  of  the 
harmonious  action  of  the  faculties  generally,  and  the  just  ba* 
lauce  which  mmntains  among  them  in  a  weli-jorganized  mind.- 
If  any  one  is  too  powerful  it  destroys  this  halanoe^. and* inlnw 
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duees  some  oftiioe  i^inst  good  taste.  If  Ideality  is  in  ex  •' 
cess,  it  produces  bombast ;— too  ^at  Causality  produces 
unintelligible  refinement.  If  Wit  is  excessive,  it  degenerates 
into  impertinence. 

This  sectioti,  which  cohtaans  much  vahiafale  matter  besides 
what  Kre  have  adirerted  to,  will  probably  be  regarded  as  the 
newest  poirtioir  of  the  work ;  not  that  it  is  altogether  new,  for 
it  i^  merely  ah  ektensioh  of  Dr  Spursheiih^s  speculations  upon 
the  aame  suliject,-— but  because  it  applies  accurately  to  that' 
particular  system  of  the  intellectual  faculties  which  has  been 
genetMf  receivied  in  thift  country,— ^nd  which  has  received 
file  naitie  of '  Scotch  -metaphysics,-^— the  system,  namely,  of 
Reid  and  Stewart.  The  system  of  these  philosophers  is  not 
founded  oil  any  recoiidite  examination  of  the  operations  of 
fnittd,  as  revealed  by  consciousness,  or  elaborated  by  intense 
]toeditat]on,-^but  adopts  the  most  obvious  and  the  broadest 
distinctibns  which  are  recognised  by  the  ordinary  intellect,  or 
what  these  philosopheirs  call  common  sense.  In  fact,  this  sys- 
tem is  founded,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  upon  thi 
commoii  vernacular  terms  of  bur  language,— ^-expressive  of 
m^lllil  taikilifciStations ;  and  iuM^sd  dT  invetiting  terms  to  ex- 
press the  Acuities,  -faculdes  an?  assumed  to  suit  the  terms 
already  esfsting.  Thus,  because  Memory  n^as  a  terin  appli- 
cable to  a  certain  class  of  mental  operations,  they  have  assum- 
ed  a  genenll  faculty  of  Memort/ ;  the  same  with  hfiagination^ 
JudgmmU  Tttste^  and  the  rest  They  have,  indeed,  guards 
ed  us  i^;ainst  supponng  that  what  they  thus  assume  as  facul- 
ties Kte  separate  portions  of  mind,  or,  indeed,  any  thing  se-' 
parate  from  the  midd  itself; — and  some  who  have  wished  to 
speak  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  have  defined  a  faculty  to  be 
meittly  the  mind  existing  in  a  certun  state.  This  definitioti 
is  perfectly  accurate  as  applied  to  the  faculties  of  the  common- 
sense  system,— «nd  Mr  Combers  analysis  of  them  has  shown 
it  to  be  in  entire  correspondence  with  Phrenology ;  and  thai 
what  is  called  Memory,  Imagination,  Taste,  &c.,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  faculties  revealed  by  Phrenology,  '^  existing  iii 
<<  a  oertaift  sUte."*    We  think,  that  if  the  disciples  of  Iteid 
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and  Stewart  would  allow  themselves  to  r^aet  a  Htlle  on  this 
subject,  and,  above  all,  to  study  and  to  understand  the  Phre- 
nological doctrine,  they  would  be  saUs&ed  that  this  is  thecaae ; 
-^and  their  system  does  not  and  never  can  affctd  a  complete 
theory  of  mind, — as  it  merely  shows  the  surface  of  the  subject, 
and  leaves  the  substance  untouched.  GianUng  it  to  be  true 
as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  useless  for  any  practical  purpose  ;  as  it 
never  can  account  for  or  explain  the  real  movementa  or  ele- 
ments of  any  one  mind,  and  far  less  the  characteriatie  cUiFcr- 
ences  which  exist  between  one  mind  and  another. 

We  next  come  to  a  dissertadcm  on  the  effiscts  of  aiae  and 
activity  in  the  organs,  and  practical  directions  for  observing 
developmenti  The  effects  of  size  and  activity  are,  in  this 
section,  illustrated  more  fully  than  in  the  essays  on.  l^hieBo. 
logy,  or  in  the  work  of  Spurzheim ;  and  we  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  publip  to  it,  as  this  is  a  subject  on  which 
much  misapprehension  prevails.  Great  offence  has  been 
taken  by  some  at  the  supposed  doctrii^e^  that  because  size  in- 
dicates power,  therefore  great  size  of  bead  necessarily  iaiplies 
great  -power  of  intellect,  and  vice  verm.  ■  It  is  obviooa^  that 
it  may  (Mr  may  not  do  so,  according  as .  the  intellectual  •jscui- 
ties  and  moral  powers  have  or  httre  not  th^  orjgma.fi^lly  or 
largely  developed ;  tix  if  this  is  not  the  case»  eiven  although 
the  head  is  altogether  large,  the  manifestations  may  be  far 
inferior  to  those  of  a  much  smaller  bead,  whi&e  ithe  higher 
sentiments  and  intellect  are  proportionally  better  developed. 
The  following  observations  deserve  particularly  to  be  attend* 
ed  to  :*— 

**  That  sise  is  a  messure  of  power>  is  not  to  be  held  as  imply* 
uiff,  that  power  is  the  only,  or  even  the  most  valuable  quality, 
which  a  mind  in  all  circumstances  can  possess.    To  dHig  ar- 
tillery over  a  mountain^  or  a  ponderous  car  throui^^e  streets 
''  of  London,  we  would  prefer  an  elephant,  or  a  horse  of  great 
"  size  and  muscular  power ;  while,  for  graceful  motion,  agilitr, 
^*  and  nimbleness,  we  would  select  an  /Fabian  palfrey.    In  Ii£e 
''  manner,  to  lead  men  in  gigantic  and  difficult  mterptises,*-sto 
**  command  by  native  greatness,  in  perilous  times,  when  law  is 
•*  trampled  under  foot, — to  call  forth  the  energies  of  a  people 
'' and  direct  them  against  a  tyrant  at  home,  or  an  jJliance  of 
''  tjrrants  abroad,^to  stamp  theimpress  of  asingle  miod  upon 
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an  age ; — to  inftiae  strength*  into  thoughts,  and  defith  into 

feelings^  which  shall  .command  the  homage  of  enlightened  men 
in  every  period  of  time ; — in  sfiort,  to  be  a  Bruce,  .  Buona- 
''  PARTE^  Luther^  -  Knox,  Demosthenes,  Shakspearb,  or 
''  MiXTON,  a  krge  brain  is  indin)en8ably  requiBite  ;  but  to  dis- 
''  play  skilly  enterprise,  and  fidelity,  in  the  various  professions 
'*  of  civil  life ; — ^to  cultivate,  with  success,  the  less  arduous 
branches  of  philosophy ; — to  excel  in  acnteness,  taste,  and  fell* 
city  of  expression ; — ^to  acquire  extensive  erudition  and  r^fin- 
''  ed  manners,  a  brain  of  a  moderate  size  is  perhaps  more  suit- 
"  able  tfian  one  that  is  very  large ;  for  wherever  tne  energy  is 
*'  intense,  it  is  rare  thatid^ieaoy,  refinemitnt,  and  taste  are  pre- 
'^  sent  in  an  equal  degree.  Individuals  possessing  moderate- 
"  sized  brains  readily  find  their  proper  spnere,  and  enjoy  iii  it 
*^  scope  for  dl  their  energy.  In  ordinary  circtnnstailces,  diey 
**  distinguish  themselves ;  but  sink  when  difficulties  accumulate  • 
*'  around  them.  Persons  with  large  brains,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  do  not  easily  attain  their  appropriate  place  ;  common  occur- 
"  rences  do  not  rouse  or  call  ihtm  forth ;  and,  while  unknown, 
"  they  are  not  trusted  with  ar^t  undertakings.  ,  Oft,en,,  there- 
"  fore,  such  men  pine  and  die  in  obscurity.  When,  however, 
^*  they  attain  dieir  proper  element,  they  feel  cdnscious  greatness; 
''ana  glory  in  .the  expansion  of  their  powers.  Their  mental 
''  energies  rise  in  proportion  to  the  p)istacles  to  be.  surmounted, 
"  and  maze  forth  in  all  the  magnificence  of  genius,  when  feebter 
"  minds  expire  iA  despair."  ...,...• 

:  The  practical  direettons  for  observing  the  organs  will 
doubtless  attract  the  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  make  ob- 
servatbn8'fi)r  tboiiliielves,  and  every  one  ought  to  do  so  who 
studies  Phrenology ;  for  we  can  tell  them  by  experience,  that 
it  18  the  only  means  of  studying  it  with  eflbct.  Nothing 
mak^  such  ati  impression  upon  the  mind,  as  a  series-of  un^ 
varpng  facts^  sach  as  ^very  one  meets  with,  whtf  sets  himself 
duly  and  earnestly  to  make  observations  on  natural  objects : 
and  the  observer  will  in  this  way  not  only  confirm  his  faith 
at  every  step,  bat  will  constantly  meet  with  faels  worthy  of 
his  attention,  which  will  gradually  open  and  enlarge  hi^^ews 
of  the  science  and  of  human  nature. 

We  have  not  time  to  extend  our  remarks  to  the  subse- 
quent sections,  or  combinations  in  size,  and  combinations  in 
activity.  They  are  exceedingly  good,  and  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced student  will  afford  a  fund  of  reflection  which  li^  will 
do  well  to  cultivate :  but  the  subject  is  top  abstruse' and^  dif- 
fieidt  to  be  dismissed  in  a  few  sentences,  and  indeed  it  can 
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hftrdly  be  made  iatelligible  by  any  shorter  statement  Uian  is 
given  in  the  work  itself.     It  b  however  one  of  the  most  im- 
portantif  not  the   most  important  subject  in  Phrenology — and 
is  the  superstructiire  to  which  all  the  previous  parts  only 
serve  as  the  foundation.     By  mean^  of  the  combinatioDSy  the 
phrenologist  is  enabled  to  trace  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  minut- 
est as  well  as  the  broadest  shades   of  character— 4uid  the 
darkest  as  well  as  the  most  obvious  workings  of  the  human 
heart,  which  to  former  inquirer^  only  presented  a  labyiiotfa 
of  inextricable  intricacy.     By  the  due  which  Fhrencdogy  af- 
fords we  are  enabled,  with  ease  and  with  the  most  perfect 
certainty,  to  thread  all  the  windings  of  the  maze^-««nd  to 
wander  through  all  the  obscurest  and  most  tortuous  passages 
without  loung  our  way»     This  affords  a  proof  by  itsdf  that 
the  system  b  true,  which  b  found  to  be  so  minutely  in  ac- 
cordance with  nature,  and  to  explain  so  easily  her  most  im- 
portant secrets. 

A  section  on  Materialism  follows,  of  which  we  need  say 
nothing,  as  it  has  been  already  published  in  our  First  NuQiber, 
and  our  readers  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  its 
merits. 

The  last  section  oontaiQa  an  account  of  the  different  daan- 
fications  and  numerations  of  the  organs  adopted  by  Afferent 
Phrenologists, — and  particularly  a  statement  of  the  arrai^e^ 
ment  of  Dr  6all»  who,  as  b  known,  has  not  yet  adopted  se- 
veral  of  the  organs,  the  functions  of  which  have  been  di». 
covered  by  Dr  Spurzheim.  Some  variations,  it  b  also  men- 
tipoed,  have  been  made  by  Dr  Spurzheim  himself  upon  hb 
own  enumeration,,  which,  for  reasons  which  appear  to  us  quite 
satbfactory,  Mr  Combe  has  for  the  present  declined  adopU 
ing. 

The  book  concludes  with  the  description  of  a  craniometer, 
or  instrument  for  taking  the  dimensions  of  the  organs  with 
greater  accuracy  than  the  common  callipers— ^d  a  plate  b 
ffv&k  containing  a  representation  of  the  instrument 

Upon  the  whole,  we  can  safely  recommend  thb  little  work 
as  the  best  compendium  of  PhrenokiBgr  within  a  nxxknrte 
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compass  which  has  yet  8ppeared<^-^nd  we  congratulate  the 
author  on  the  successful  manner  in  which  he  has  contrived  to 
communicate  so  much  useful  information  in  so  small  a  spaee. 
The  work  is  neatly  printed  ;  and,  as  a  book,  ii,  we  may  in- 
form our  readers,  remarkably  cheap,  as  the  same  qmkntity  of 
letter-press,  on  such  a  type,  is  not  easily  afibrded  under  fit. 
or  78. 

We  may  mention,  that  we  have  just  seen  a  copy  o{  the 
American  edition  6{  Mr  Combers  Essays  on  Fhrenolc^, 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  )82S,  by  Dr  John  Bell,  and  dedi- 
cated  to  Dr  P.  S.  Physick,  president  of  the  ^renological 
Sodety  of  that  city,  a  gentleman  whose  medical  and  Hterary 
reputation  is  well  known  in  Europe.  The  voltlme  is  printed 
in  a  reepeetable  form,  and  contains,  besades  the  Essays,  a 
preface  and  introduction  by  the  editor,  together  with  an  ab- 
stract of  the  anatomical  parts  of  Dr  Spurzbeim^s  works,  wbieh 
are  not  so  fully  given  by  Mr  Combe.  The  appearance  of 
this  volume,  re-printed  in  so  remote  a  quarter,  cert«nly  pre- 
sents some  encouraging  views  with  regard  to  the  spMiding'  of 
the  science  of  Phrenology. 


I    iwIT 


ARTICLE  XVin. 


■QvTUUMB  OF  Phr£NO£oov.    limdony  printed  fot'  /.  De 

ViLtB^  S67,  Strandf  lSi*^pp.  123. 

We  embrace  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  high-  opinion 
of  M.  De  Ville's  exertion  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Phreno- 
logy. At  a  considerable  expense,  both  of  money  and  personal 
exertion,  he  has  formed  a  hrge  and  valuable  colledkni  of 
casts,  not  only  of  heads  and  skulls,  generally  accessible,  but 
of  basts  of  eminent  private  individuals,  not  easily  to  be  come 
at  in  any  other  quarter.  His  liberality  in  affbrcfiog  access  to 
the  eoUectioQ  to  the  puUic  is  equally  deserving  of  our  appro- 
bation. We  know,  from  personal  observation,  that  be  de- 
votes no  small  portion  of  time  to  the  exhibition  of  it;  and 
that  he  is  eminently  zealous  to  communicale  all  the  informa- 
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tion.  which  he  poasesaes  on  the  subject  He  enables  tLe 
frieods  of  Phrenology  to  refer  all  inquirers  to  a  great  and 
.valuable  mass  of  evidence  of  its  ti*utb,  and  afibrds  the  means 
.of  instruction  to  all  who  are  desirous  to  obtain  it.  For  these 
.services^  M.  De  Ville  merits  the  esteem  of  every  Pbrenolo- 
gist. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  extend  this  commendaUoD  to 
the  Jittle  work,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this  article, 
.published  by  him  as  an  accompaniment  to  his  busts.     He 
appears  unfortunately  to  have  intrusted  the  compilation  and 
editing  of  it  to  some  person  not  possessed  .of  information  and 
ability  adequate  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.     It  is  composed 
chiefly  of  .extracts  from  the  works  of  Dr  Spurzheim  and  Mr 
Cpmbcy  and  from  the  Phrenological  Transactions,  and  they 
are  neither,  skilfully  put  together,  nor  accurately  coped ;  so 
that  .an  incorrect  view  is  given  of  the  science.     It  is  our  dutj 
.to  watch  over  all  phrenological  doctrine,  and  to  maintain  its 
philosophical  purity  ;T-rnot  that  vfe  desire  to  erect  Drs  .Gall 
and  Spurzheim,   or   any  other  individual,    into  standards 
whom  all  must  follow ;  but  that  we  are  bound  to  see  that 
their  views  are  not  mis-stated  or  misrepresented  through  mere 
ignorance  or  negligence.      A  few  extracts  will  shew  the  im- 
perfections of  the  present  Outlines. 

The  following  sentence  is  original  composition,  and  is 

rather  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  compiler's  taste  and 

powers  of  expression :— <^  In  these  outlines  and  introducUon 

*'  to  the  study  of  Phrenology^  its  objects  are  to  point  out,  by 
''  the  numbers  on  the  bust,  the  different  organs,  and  the  situa^ 
'^  tion  of  them ;  and  also  to  give  short  illustrations,  tending  to 
''  give  the  powers  and  manifestations  of  their  different  functions, 
*^  as  much  as  can  be  given,  in  'so  small  a  publication,  of  the  dif- 
"  ferent  faculties."  P.  7-     Afterwards  we  are  informed,  that 
*'  Dr  Spurzheim,  in  his  '  Observations  sur  Phreenoiogie,'  Paris 
*'  1818,  has  made  a  new  arrangement  of  his  order  of  the  mem- 
'*  bers  and  the  special  faculties,  by  dividing  them  in  a  more 
"  philosophical  form  and  arrangement ;  although  the  nomencla* 
ture  of  the  number  is  altered,  the  names  of  Uie  organs  are  the 
same.     To  those  who  have  given  the  science  any  considers- 
tion,  they  will  meet  with  no  difficulty  ;  it  being  thought  ad- 
visable to  follow  his  new  classification  of  the  numbers  and  fa* 
^'  culties  as  soon  afler  him  as  possible."  P.  10. 
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The  compiler  tries  his  hand  at  a  definition.      ^*  The  first 

'*  nine  faculties  or  propensities/'  says  he,  "  are  that  species  of 
''  faculties  which  give  that  of  desire  or  propensity ;  they  are 
"  internal,  and  exist  independent  of  the  intent  or  will ;  they 
''  are  Amativeness,  Philoprogenitiveness,  &c. ;  there  are,  be- 
**,  sides,  other  affective  faculties,  which  are  also  internal,  and 
''  produce  equalization  of  the  indinations,  but  which  do  not 
"  mean  those  which  are  called  Desires ;  they  manifest  more  of 
^'  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  which  are  called  Sentiments,  and 
'*  will  be  spoken  of  under  that  name  and  order."  P.  11. 

In  treating  of  ConcentraHveness  in  the  Outlines  of  Phren- 
ology, publidied  in  the  Phrenological  Transactions,  it  is 

said,  *^  From  more  enlarged  observation,  it  now  seems  probable 
"  that  part  of  its  function  is  to  maintain  two  or  more  powers  in 
''  simultaneous  and  combined  action,  and  to  determine  them 
^  towards  one  object"  In  M.  De  Ville's  Outlines,  this  doctrine 
is  stated  as  follows : — ''  Mr  Combe,  and  some  of  the  principal 
"  Phrenologists  of  Edinburgh,  consider  that  it  (the  organ  No 
^  III.)  has  the  power  of  concentrating  two  or  more  ideas  into  a 
general  one,  and  therefore  call  it  Concentrativeness."  P.  18. 

Dr  Sparzheim,  in  his  Frettch  work,  says,^*'  D^uUeum, 

il  y  a  quelque  chose  d'involontaire  dans  Tamiti^,  et  elle  est 
souvent  trop  prompte  pour  resulter  de  la  reflexion ;  elle  est 
"  quelque-fois  dlnu^  de  tout  sentiment  moral.  H  y  a  des  mal- 
'^  uuteurs  qui  ont  beaucoiip  d'attachement,  et  qui  se  dtouisent 
*'  pour  n'etre  pas  forces  de  trshir  leurs  compHces." — M.  De 
Ville's  editor  translates  this  as  follows:—*'  Moreover  there  is  a 
"  thing  involuntarv  in  friendship,  and  it  is  frequently  too  prompt 
**  for  the  result  reflection ;  it  is  now  and  then  void  of  all  moral 
*'  sentiments.  There  are  malefactors  which  frustrate  themselves, 
**  because  they  will  not  be  forced  to  betray  their  accomplices." 

In  another  passage,  Dr  Spurzheim  has  the  following  words, 

— ''  II  y  a,  en  outre,  d'autres  fiicult^s  affectives  qui  sont  aussi 
"  intMenres,  et  produisent,  ^galement,  des  inclinations,  mais 
"  qui  ne  sont  pas  bomees  A  ce  qu'on  appelle  d^sirs ;  elles  mani- 
"  Kstent  encore  des  Amotions  de  I'fime  qu'on  pent  nommer  sen^ 
^*  timens,  et  qu'il  faut  sentir  soi-meme  pour  les  connaitre.  Les 
"  penchans  sont  settlement  destines  a  faire  agir  les  animaux  et 
"  I'homme ;  les  sentimens  modifient  les  actions  des  penchans, 
"  et  produisent  d'autres  actions  d'apres  leurs  propres  oesirs." 

In  M.  De  Ville'*s  Outlines  the  translation  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  following  twelve  faculties  are,  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  called 
'^  the  Second  Order  of  Affective  Faculties,  Sentiments,  viz. 
''  Self.esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,"  &c. — "  Of  these  other  af- 
"  fective  faculties,  which  are  also  internal,  and  produce  equali- 
*'  zation  of  the  inclinations,  but  which  do  not  mean  those  which 
"  are  called  desires ;  they  manifest  more  of  the  emotions  of  the 
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Bovl,  and  which  are  called  sentiments^  and  which  moat  lie 
sensihle  of  itself/ for  knowing  that  the  propensities  are  aoldy 
''  designed  to  act  the  animal  aod  man^  the  sentiments  to  qnallQr 
"  the  actions  c^  the  propensities^  and  produce  otb^  actions  after 
'*  their  own  desires. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  analyna  farther,  every 
reader  will  judge  of  the  work  for  himself. 

One  word  on  the  phrei^blogical  busts  made  and  sold  hy 
M.  De  Ville.     In  them  the  oif^ans  mro  not  marked  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  th9  busts  used  by  Brs  Gali  and  ^pun- 
heim.    The  founders  of  rtfae  MiatMfr  «tate  that  each  orgaa 
has  received  a  particular  shape  finom  natuie,  and  tbat^  m 
marking  the  busts,  they  have  copied  these  forms  as  aoctiratdj. 
98  possible ;  for  example,  in  the  cast  of  Mrs  H.,  tb^  Mro  or* 
gans  of  Conscientiousness  are  seen  rising  in  eminences  omv 
responding  exactly  witb  the  forms  assigned  tQ  this  organ  ia 
Dr  Spurzfaeim's  busts.    In  Kiqg  Rqbert  Bme^'s  99st,  Fianii. 
ness  stands  out  also  in  the  ssne  manner.    In  BeUngbam, 
Destructiveneto  presents  the  figure  asngned  to  that  organ, — 
and  so  on  with  the  others.    Now  M.  De  Yille^  in  bis  bosls^ 
has  indicated  merely  the  position  of  each  organ  by  a  smaH 
circle,  and  has  not  given  the  ferms  or  dimensions  of  them  as 
they  appear/ i^  nature.    Tt  will  be  niore  difficuU  to  become  m 
practip^  phrenokgist  by  means  cyf  his  thim  by  the  dder 
busts.    Conviction  is  greatly  strengthened  by  observmg  the 
same  forms  in  nature  that  appear  on  tb^  casts,  and  this  can* 
not  happen  to  those  who  use  M.  De  Ville^s  busts,  as  the  forms 
in  these  are  entirely  artificial.    Every  bea4  dp^  not  pcesent 
every  organ  in  its  peculiar  shape ;  but  it  is  impassible  to  ob- 
serve cases  in  wluch  ringU  organs  are  decidedly  large  or 
small,  without  recognizing  a  disUnct  fonn,  and  wfaich  uni- 
formly  recurs  in  all  similar  coses;  and,  as  ibis  is  dearly  na- 
ture's stamp»  we  cannot  see  a  reason  for  neglecting  it. 

We  repeat,  that  we  have  a  sincere  respect  for  M-  De  Ville, 
and  entertain  a  high  sense  of  the  services  rendered  by  him  to 
Phrenology.  Let  him,  however,  not  pass  beyond  his  s|Aere^ 
and  forbear  diminishing  with  one  hand  the  good  he  is  dmng 
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with  tbe  oth^r.  This  admoiiitlon  k  dSbred  ia  perfiict  re- 
spect  and  kindness,  and  we  know  his  good  sense  so  w^ 
that  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  wiU  be  taken  in  equal  gogd  part 
on  his  side. 

% 

ARTICLE  Xi;^ 

liORP  BYBON. 

Ws  *  copy  the  following  amount  of  the  dissectiqn  pf  Lord 
Bynm^s  body  froni  the  puUic  newspapers,  not  because  it  at 
present  throws  any  phrenological  light  upon  .his  ohavacteiv 
but  that  it  may  be  preserved  and  referred  to  should  any  dr^ 
cumstanoes  yet  transpire  which  may  |^Te  it  greater  value. 

''  The  following  account  of  the  opening  of  Lord  Byron's  body, 
«'  and  the  iqppeigrance  it  eihibitedj  is  given  by  the  professional 
"  gentlemen  to  whoin  ^at  office  was  intrusted. 

'' '  1.  The  bones  of  the  he^d  were  found  to  be  excessively 
<' '  hard,  and' the  skuU  was  without  the  slightest  sign  <^  $utmr% 
*'  'like  that  of  ap  octcyenarian.  It  might  have  been  said  to 
'' '  consist  of  a  single  bone  wlthoHt  <fiploe9* 

**  '2.  The  dura  meninge  was  so  firmly  attached  to  the  ixrtenud 
"  '  aurfiioe  of  the  enminm,  that  it  required  the  repeated  exertions 
"  '  of  two  strong  men  loi  separate  the  ontar  benes  tlrcak  it.  The 
"  'vessels  of  this  mepbrao^  w^re  greatly  distended  and  coo^ 
'' '  pletely  fUll^  and  it  was  united  to  the  pia  maier  in  different 
*' '  parts^  by  some  membraneous  filaments. 

"  '3.  Betweep  the  pia  meninge  and  the  fmnowvef  the  brain,  a 
'' '  great  many  bubbles  of  air  were  found  with  c|rc|Mi  of  lymph 
**  '  adhering  in  several  places  to  the  pia  meninge. 

'<r  f  4.  <[*he  mnd^£r  of  the  bndn  was  crossed  with  mem. 
'' '  braneous  fibmentSj,  which  attached  it  firmly  to  both  the  he»- 
** '  mispheres  ;  it  was  likewise  extremely  full  of  b^pod, 

«'  <5.  The  cerebral  mednUa  was  tall  of  minute  blood-vessels 
'<  'of  a  bvight  red  eokmr,  and  very  much  rwoln.  tinder  the 
"  'pons  VarioUi  at  the  base  of  the  henuspheres,  in  die  two  su^- 
"  '  perior  or  lateral  ventricles,  there  was  found  an  extravasation 
^  *  of  about  two  ounces  of  bloody  serum ;  and  at  the  bottom  of 
"  '  the  cerebellum  there  was  a  similar  expansion,  the  effects  of  a 
"  '  severe  inflanunation  of  the  brain. 

'' '  6.  The  medullary  substance  was  in  much  greater  proper. 
"  '  tion  than  is  commeii  in  the  cortor,  and  was  very  firm  and 
'' '  consistent  The  eer^rum  and  cerebeilum,  without  any  of  the 
"  '  integuments,  weighed  about  six  medical  pounds. 
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'  7*  The  impressions  or  furrows  of  the  blood-vess^s^  in  the 
*^  ^  internal  part  of  the  skull^bones,  though  small^  were  much 
*'  *  more  numerous  than  usual. 

^  8.  The  lungs  were  very  fine/ perfectly  sounds  but  larg^e,  to 
'  a  size  almost  gigantic. 

*  9.  Between  the  pericardium  and  the  heart  there  'was  an 
**  '  ounce  of  lymphatic  water.  The  heart  was  more  ample  and 
'' '  voluminous  tnan  ordinary^  but  its  muscular  substance  was 
'  very  relaxed  and  fibreless. 

"  *  10.  Hie  liver  was  smaller,  than  the  natural  sise^  aa  were 
'  likewise  the  biliary  vessels,  which,  instead  of  bile,  contained 
^  air.  The  intestines  were  distended  with  air,  and  of  a  deep 
*  yellow  colour. 

'*  ^  11.  The  reins  were  very  large  and  healthy,  and  the  min*. 
'^  *  ary  vessels  comparatively  small. 
.  ^' '  From  this  examination  it  was  unanimoudy  ooneluded* 
^'  'by  the  medical  gentlemen  who  attended  it,  that  if  Lord  Bj- 
"  'ron,  from  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  had  consented  to 
**  *  KOj  loss  of  blood,  as  his  private  physician  repeatedly  advised, 
*'  *  or  even  if,  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disorder,  he  had 
"/  yielded  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of  his  medical  advisers, 
''  '  to  allow  a  copious  blooding,  his  Lordship  would  not  have 
'<  *  fallen  a  victim  to  this  attack.     From  the  statements  marked 
'  1,  8,  9,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  his.  Lordship 
*■  could  not  have  lived  many  years,  from  his  extreme  susoepti- 
'  bility  of  disease,  either  through  the  strength  of  his  passiona, 
'his' excessive  occupations,  or  even  through  his  utter  diare- 
'  gard  of  all  the  necessary  means  to  prevent  the  effects  of  ood- 
« '  sUpation.'  "• 

.  Our  medical  readers  will  be  aware  that  the  appearances 
tnentioned  in  the  first  nx  notes  are  the  product  of  very  acute 
inflammation,  and  greatly  increased  action  of  the  vessek  of 
the  head ;  and  those  who  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
(examining  the  bodies  of  the  insane,  will  recognize,  in  the  ex- 
cessive hardness  and  compactness  of  structure  of  the  BkuU 
mentioned  in  Note  1,  a  deep  shade  of  that  ivory  hardness  and 
appearance  which  is  frequently  met  with  after  chronic  insaoit]^, 
and  which  is  known  to  denote  diseased  action  of  very  consider, 
able  standing.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  these  changes,  from 
the  healthy  state  in  Lord  Byron,  to  have  been  entirely  the 


*  It  is  proper  to  ootiee,  that  the  aeoount  of  hii  Loidahip^s  iUims  and 
death,  given  by  his  setrant,  and  neently  published,  shews  die  oecsssi^  cf  re» 
odvi&g  the  pieoeding  icnuulu  with  some  cantion.— Eniroa. 
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.  iresult  of  the  ikxk  days iOneiB  which  brought  him'  to  his  grave; 
for  a  much  longer  period  is  reiquired  for  their  completion. 

'  The  appearances  are  altogether  such  as  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  his  Lordship^s  mental  constitution,  his  propensities,  seo- 
timents,  and  intellectual  faculties,  even  when  in  perfect  health, 
must  have  been  endowed  with  no  small  share  of  that  intense 

,and  almost  incontioUable  activity  which  is  peculiar  to  great 
genius,  and  which,  from  standing  so  chne.  upon  the  veige  of 

.  insanity,  has  given  rise  to  the  old  adage  of  genius  being  allied 

.to  madness.    At  present  we  shall  offer  no  other  remarks; 

.  but,  if  it  shall  turn  out  that  a  cast  of  his  Lordship^s  head  has 
been  preserved,  we  may  take  another  opportunity  of  return- 
ing to  the  subject. 


ARTIC   E  XX. 


MR  ROLPH  AND  THE  PHILADELPHIA  JOURNAL  ON 

PHRENOLOGY. 

Whbk  this  sheet  was  about  to  be  sent  to  the  printer, 
two  books  were  handed  in  for  our  perusal.  The  one  en- 
titled, **  Strictures  on  Phrenology,  showing  that  Anatomy^ 
*<  Reason^  Common  Sense^  and  Scripture^  are  not  in  ac- 

*'  CORBANCE    WITH   PHRENOLOGICAL   PRIHCIPLEB,^'^    by  Tho- 

mas  Rolph,  Surgeon,  &c.  London,  Ist  July,  1824 ;  and  the 
other,  *'  The  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical 

.  *<  Sciences,^  No  XV.  for  May,  1824,  containing  a  long  ana- 
lytical review  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  So- 
ciety. Upon  looking  into  them  we  were  amused  to  find  that 
they  were,  in  every  respect,  the  antipodes  of  each  other.  The 
first  is  far  beneath  any  kind  of  refutation,  and  we  notice  it 

.  merely  historically,  as,  in  after  times,  our  pages  will  be  re- 
ferred to  for  an  account  of  all  the  circumstancess  attending 

.  the  progress  of  the  new  philosophy.     With  this  view  we  se- 

.  lect  a  few  specimens  of  its  contents,  as  a  record  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  science  was  received  by  this  author  in  the  year 
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18S4.  At  the  utine  time  it  it  proper  to  add,  that  the  ap^ 
nioDfl  contained  in  it  cannot  be  safely  predicated  to  be  tfaoee 
really  entertained  by  Mr  Rolph ;  for  at  the  end  of  the  tnfak 
of  contents  we  observe^  <*  N.  B.  The  Editor  u  wtry  to  fimdm 
<<  mim/g  errors  qftheprese  have  escaped  his  nodoe,  and  Aai 
<<  want  qf  ikme  akme  prevenis  himjram  gmtig  a  Uh  ef 
<<  erraiaJ"  When  ire  read  the  tifle^pag^  <*  showing  that 
<f  anatomy,  veaaon^  oommoii  sense,  and  Scripture^  are  nsi  in 
<<  Oficoriamee  with  ipfarenokgieal  ptindpkB,^  we  wir6  led  tawoa- 
^eot  that  the  whole  book  might  be  one  qbeat  BURArvm  fttmi 
hegmnibg  to  end,  beeaaae  this  title  dearly  importa  t1^  nu- 
tfaor^  design  to  be,  to  t^iset  anatomy^  reason,  and  Sertptore, 
on  account  of  their  inconsbtency  with  phrenabg^eal  princi- 
ples. On  perusing  his  work,  howev^,  we  were  satisfied  that 
this  could  not  be  his  meaning,  and  that  he  really  ir^iended  to 
show  that  Phrenolqgff  was  not  in  accordance  with  anatomy, 
reason,  &c.,  and  that  therefore  its  prvndphs  must  be  fidse. 
We  shall  add  a  few  passages,  by  way  of  contrast  to  Mr 
Rolph,  from  our  highly  respectable  contemporary,  the  Phila- 
delphia Journal,  to  which  we  solicit  the  atteptien  of  oar 
readers. 

Mr  Rolph^''  Since  this  work  has  been  in.  the  press^  another 
^'  of  the  official  journal?  of  the  phrenolpgical  triumvirate,  vis. 
^  Messrs  Gall,  Spnrzheim,  and  iu>inbe,  has  made  its  appearance  : 
'^  in  fitty  and  <^(nnw$iion  h  is  fully  equal  to  any  of  tae  fotmer 
**  emanadoos  from  the  phrenological  skulls  ;-^in  impudeKce  and 
<'  audacky,  it  much  exceeds  any  former  phrenological  efiorL 
''  l^e  organ  of  Destructiveness  now  begins  to  display  its  deadly 
'<  effect  indeed  ;  since  they,  the  craniologists,  seem  qmle  deter- 
"  mined  to  utterly  subvert  ethics,  metaphysies,  and;  relicioiu'' 

*'  I  hope  and  feel  confident,  that  the  puDlic  will  soon  msoover 
"  this  inductive  science  to  be,  what  it  really  is,  a  scandalous  and 
''  hUhertd  uhparai/ekd  delusion;*  &c.  P.  37. 

"  Flouren's  experiments  are  &x  more  worthy  of  the  attention 
*'  of  the  scientific  and  philosophic  part  of  the  public,  than  the 
"  wUdi  visionary,  upstart,  speculative  theories^  ruHciUous  and  urn- 
"  philosophical  experiments  of  Drs  Oall  and  Spurzheim.  Thejr 
^'  may  affect  to  laugh  and  sneer  at  these  experiments^ — ^Im 
Combe  may  employ  a  little  of  his  logic,  and  attempt  to  over- 
throw them  by  specious  reasoning  and  falladons  argamtHt, 
but  it  will  soon  appear  whether  the  wUd  ravings,  Jimsh  «pf- 
*^  adaffcrts,  and  untheological  system  of  Drs  G.  and  S.  and  Mr 
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'*  Combe>-^at  is^  whether  this  new  sytltem,  which  bewan  in 
''  erMr,  and  it  sitpported  only  by  diitoited  facta  and  prejudiced 
**  conclu8ion8>  whether  this  system,  which  is  opposed  to  ana- 
**  tomy,  philosophy,  and^common  sense,  will  triumph  over  the 
^*  united  efforts  of  the  friends  of  truth,  plnlosophy,  and  mondi. 
"  ty."  P.  44, 45- 

"  But  how  does  Mr  C<Hnbe  account  for  these  contrary  pheno- 
'<  mena  ?  Why,  in  order  to  render  void  the  arguments  of  some 
^  of  the  greatest  phjjrsiologitta  who  ever  wrote  or  lived,  he,  Mr 
"  Combe,  with  a  logic  aimsi  saiamio,  has  attempted  to  subvert 
'«  aU  that  they  have  said."  P.  48. 

*'  Every  one  else  is  t6  b^  discredited  and  laughed  at,  ih  order 
''  tiiat  ^efaiHioiiei  mkAJboleriea  of  Oall  and  S{mraheim  may  be 
*'  believed. 

'*  As  my  object  in  writing  this  work  is  tofumish  a  complete  and 
'*  perfect  exposure  of  diisMii^/systeln  of  Phivnology."  P.M. 

In  explaining  a  sudden  change  in  the  character  of  Augus- 

tine,  Bidiop  of  Hippo,  Mr  Bolph  has  the  following  UnpEunal- 

Ided  piece  of  sttbUini^  and  grandeur  i— ^<  What  a  dreadful 

"  and  dire  convulsion  must  have  taken  place  in  his  skull  I ! 

The  whole  of  it  must  have  been  shook  to  pieces;  he  must 
'  have  had  an  earthquake  in  his  brains,  the  right  lobe  must 

have  changed  place  with  the  left  ventricle, — ^the  right  ventricle 
**  with  the  left  lobe,— and,  in  lieu  of  the  baser  organs  of  matter, 
'f  the  organs  of  Veneration,  Benevolence,  Hope,  Firmness,  &c« 
"  must  have  sprung  up.  The  mine  sprung  in  his  brain  fiur 
*'  exceeds  the  discoveries  of  Congreve's  bombs  and  shells,— 
"  rockets  and  exploders.  The  army  of  dry  bones  which  were 
"  called  into  life  and  action,  the  account  of  which  is  related  by 
''  Ezekiel,  could  not  have  created  a  greater  commotion,"  p.  77* 

"  Let  them  then  satisfactorily  answer  the  following  queries, 
"  before  they  attempt  to  palm  upon  us  an  ir^amout  and  delusive 
"  system."  P.  80. 

*'  Then,  as  a  palliative  to  their  infamous  and  horrid  cant,  they 
"  say,  they  only  know  what  organs  diraose  too  not  precisely 
"  the  actions  that  will  take  place.  So  Mary  Magdalene  might 
''  have  loved  her  Saviour  from  the  organ  of  Amativeness,"  &c. 
&c.  P.  88. 

And,  lastly,  "  My  object  is  not  to  inflame  the  passions,  or  ex- 
**  ate  the  prejudices  of  the  public  against  Phrenology.  Magtta 
'^  est  Veritas  d  prevalebU.  Ifo,  the  utmost  of  my  ambition  is 
"  to  demonstrate  the  deadly  mischiefs  whidb  Phrenology  is  cal« 
"  culated  to  produce,  ana  to  erect  a  standard  of  reason  and 
"  truth,  in  opposition  to  its  wild  speculations  and  groundless 
»  assumptions."  P.  93. 

American  Journal, 

''  When  the  late  Dr  Gordon  penned  his  nassionate  notice 
"  of  the  doctrines,  anatomical  and  physioloffical,  of  Gall 
"  and  Spursheim,   little  did  he,   or   the  confraternity  con- 
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ducting  the  Sdinbnrgh  Revieiir,  iniagbie  tibat,  ia  the  lapgc 
of  a  few  yearsy  liie  m^bod  of  diasectuig  the  brain,  aoaa  xo 
display  its  fibrous  structure,  and  unfold  ita  convolutionuSy  •  re^ 
'f  commended  and  jiraciiaed  by  the  above-*iuuned  gentlemen^ 
'!  would  be  very  generally  adofilied,  ancl  aclf^owledged  univeir^ 
*'  sally  as  preferable  to  all  former  modes,— K>r.  that* .  within  xJau^ 
same  period,  the  alleged  ridiculous  and  reviled  positicms  <»F 
Craniology  would  assume  such  consistency  apd  form,  as  lo  he 
ranked  among  the  tciencee,  tmiMmndfatem^H  amang  the  sys- 
tems of  the  philosc^hy  of  the  huoum  miqd. 

Accredited  in  many  parts  of  GenDanyy-*4anght  in  Paris  as  - 
*\  a  bi^ch  of  medioo^philoaophicBl  cdneaticNi  by  its  able  and 
'^  eloquent  fotMadersjr-^enJbraoed  and  an^povted  in  Edinboigfa  - 
by  a  society  composed  of  physicians,  lawyers,  divines,  and  • 
.naturalistSj — its  truth  avowiwi  by  men  isi  variooa  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  in  London,-*-PAreaa2tijgy  hoe  axmeed  ike  M-* 
larUic,  and  fiund-  a  reception,  by  no  means  disconieaginff, 
in  places  conspicuous  for  the  seal  and  ability  with  whiidi 
*'  general  iiterature  and  the  exact  •  aeienqes,  aa  w^U- as  tne- 
''  dical  and  legal  knowledge,  are  cultivated  and  exfNMinded. 
'^  The  current^  at  first  adverse,  now  begina  to  set  in  its  fa- 
**  vour^  and  we  have  more  reason  to  fear,  at  pceaenty  that  its 
''  foUowecB,  flushed  with  success,  may  be  too  impetuously  bar- 
**  ried  on,  than  we  had  formerly  to  apprehend  their  disooum^pe- 
**  ment  at  the  little  progress  made.    jSut  the  same  hoe  ef  tnUk, 
"  and  oonvictifm  cf  having,  in  part,  .pundit^  which  supported  them 
"  amid  ewl  report,  Mt  the^ret  instance,  mil  be  a  sugkienlgiiaraniee 
''  Jhr  the  eieadinees  of  their  pursuii  in  time  to  come*    If,  as  diey 
'^  assure  us,  they  have  cleared  aw;ay  the  rubbish  accumulated. 
^[  during  former  ages,  we  have  a  right  to  hope  that*  in  its  place, 
they  will  erect  a  temple  of  fair  and  ample  proportions,  the 
porticos  of  which  are  to  be  crowded  with  people  of  aU  natTcMis 
and  tongues,  who  shall  hear  continually  uttenad  the  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  practical  philosophy. 

"  We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reflection  on  aeeing  the 
two  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  prefixed  to  this  article, 
(The  Phrenological  Transactions,  and  '  Elements  of  Pbr^io- 
'"  '  lo|nr/  by  Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Insdtutes 
''of  Medicine  in  Transylvania  University.  Lexington,  1834.) 
''  They  furnish  a  bommoitary,  neither  to  be  overlooked  nor  mis- 
^^  understood,  on  Ihe  nature,  influence,  anddifluaion  of  theprin* 
**  ciples  of  Phrenology,  which  are  thus  brought  home  to  ,the 
'*  comprehension  of  every  thinking  mind,  and  af^ied  to  the 
''  purposes  of  education,  and  the  guidance  of  conduct  Each 
"  faculty  of  the  mind  will,  in  the  new  system,  form  a  most  in- 
'  terestmg  subject  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  nu^,.to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  be  studied  separately  from  the  other, — while  the 
union  of  them  all  forms  a  beautiftU  ejcposition  ^  indvuidual  cha^ 
racier,  and  an  explamUion  of  the  apparently  inmanerable  con^ 
tradictione  of  human  nature.  ' 

"  The  Transactions  of  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Sdin* 
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**  whether  weTegafd  die  mibjeets  |»opoaed  far  eluddalkm*  or 
the  candid  and  dUpasdomaU  fliaaner  in  whidi  they  are  treated 
— and  we  freely  sabmit  it  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  a 
late  eloquent  female  wrktar,  (MMame  de  Stael),  that  '  meta-i  ~ 
*  physics^  arts,  and  acienee^,  all  ought  to  be  appreciated  ac- 
'  cordingly  as  tbey  contsibiite  to  the  tnorid  perfection  of  man* 
••  '  kind."  P.  17a. 

'  ''  We  feel  ooraelTes  more  /wwilwwly  odbd.  mm  io  the  fre" 
"  queni  and  open  awmnd  of  our  comueHem  rf  ike  imtk  of  this- 
science,  as  a  kind  of  atonement  for  haiving  ao  long  and  so  wil- 
foUy  dedined  iaqairing  into  -ita  meritay   and   for.  having' 
4>6ken  of  it  with  awanndi  of  intoleranioe  whidi,  we  fear^ 
**  mav  have  been  regarded  as  an  infringement  on  tte  rules  of 
^  po&teneaa  and  a  breach  of  coorteay.    We  may  atHl  farther 
*^  confess,  and,  in  so  doings  speak  for  many  of  our  friends^  that 
**  accident,  more  than  any  fixed  intention  of.  aaakii^  ourselves 
''  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  bmnan  miM,. first  led 
"  to  oar  knowledge  of  Plnendiogy.    Months  hadekpsed  ^th- 
"  out  ever  inqninng  after  GaH  and  Spursheim,  though  liviSog 
"  in  the  same  ci^  with  them, — and  we  might  have  left  Paris, 
but  ibr  an  introdaction  to  one  of  diose  good  easy  men,  whose 
probity  we  are  more  apt  to  admire  than  their  talent.    This 
MfUleman,  in  the  coarse  of  conversation^  alluded  to  Dr  Spurz- 
'^  helm's  lectuve*  on  Phrenology^  whidt  were  to  commence  on 
*'  the  following  day,  and  moke  of  them  and  die  science  in  terms 
''  of  approbation.    In  reply  to  onr  expressions  of  ridicule,. he 
**  mermr  remarked,  that  oefore  he  heard  the  dotetor  lecture^  lie 
'*  thougnt  as  the  present  companv  then  did  on  die' subject ;  but 
"  he  would  add,  in  cendudon,  tnat  if  we  took  the  same  trouble, 
our  conviction  of  the  exceUeni  tendency  of  the  system  would' 
be  as  strong  as  hia  own.    The  proposition  implied  in  this 
opinion  was  so  reasonable,  that  we  conld  make  no  answer^ 
**  and  determined  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  of- 
''  iered,  withoati  ho^iyver,  an  expectation  of  cmr  sentiments  un. 
**  dergoing  any  diawe.     We  aitended  Dr  Spurzheim's  lectures  to 
**  gain  fresh  matter  fir  ridicule,  rather  than  with  a  hope  to  add 
to  our  stock  of  useful  knowledge.    The  duration  of  the  course 
was  short,  and  the  vogue  in  which  the  new  doctrines  were 
seemed  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  days.     The  Jirst  hoar 
was  sufficient  to  dispel  the  prejudices  arising  from  preconceiv- 
ed notions  of  Dr  S.'s  manner.    We  did  not,  as  we  expected^ 
see  a  charlatan  of  the  quai,  witii  all  his  hurried  utterance  and 
<<  vehement  gestures,  but  a  man  calm  and  dispassionate  in  the 
''  delivery  of  his  opinions,  which,  though  advanced  fvith  phiioso^ 
"  phic  caution,  were  supported  by  positive  testimony,  and  occasion- 
''  ally  embellished  by  a  variety  of  analogical  illustrations.     De- 
"  termined  henceforth  to  listen  to  the  doctor  disoassionately, 
"  we  soon  experienced  a  revolution  in  our  mind,  and  felt  that  con^ 
"  viction  of  the  truth  of  the  great  outlines  of  Phrenology  had  su^ 
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fsmJejpr^BdkfB  and-  iMdkf,    We  l^ttd,  m^,  Mmietliins 
more  practical  and  inporUnt  an  iMs  laeiihed  of  «tudyin^  c&e 
''  philosophy  of  the  human  mind^  than  by  those  we  had   for- 
''  merly  eaaayed.    We  had  not  possession  of  mords  so  harmonl- 
'*  d|U  ill  801UKI4  or  poedeaUy  eoiloicated  in  wtidng,  font  we  €b1>- 
'<  tained  morv  defimte  and  precise  ideas  of  human  nature,  and  a 
'<  certain  fiudllty  of  analyzing  the  operations  of  the  human 
'^  mind,  and  tmchfig  the  motiyes  of  conduct'*  P.  180. 

'f'ltore  waeoadttda  our  «K!tea<Bla  from  the -Tnmfaedona  of 
<*  the  Phrenological  Society  ;-*-imd  we  hope  they  have  been 
''  auffiei^tly  et^ious  and  cdnnected  to  show  the  scope  and  aim  ' 
"  of  theMteuto^PhcMcdogy.    We  now  see  that,  while  ptn> 
'^  4roed  in  aU  its  deMia^  it  afiMs  inexfaBoaCible  themes  for  n-  ' 
a  quiry .    It  may,  at  tlie  same  time,  be  brought  to  bear  00  all 
ttte  dearoit  Interests  of  humanitr.    It  is  '  we  prtmcfi^  studj  of 
f  mankind/  wfakdi,  Uk^  mytfbanm  tltemoA  eaerol,  and  traAa 
the  moat  auhliae^  may  stul  be  sneered  at  aa  visionary  and 
''  absurd,  by  teamed  prguiioe  at  licensed  ignerance,  but  cannot 
"  fid),  ere  mg,  to  anrest  Ae  attention,  and  engiige  the  admhm- 
"  tion  of  every  thinfcing  mind. '  IV»  bring  about  more  pixmiptiy 
*^  thid  favourable  consummation,  a  Phrenological  Journal  ia  now 
''  pdUiahed  qtusterly  in  Edinburgh,"  &c,  P.  iSOB. 

Want  of  space  alone  prevents  our  living  a  few  more  p«»* 
sages  fiom  the  sane  paper,  but  we  have  g^vm  enough  to 
show  the  spirit  in  whicli  it  is  written,  and  we  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  judge  wbethar  we  do  not  justly  feel  a  great  increase 
of  respect  and  esteem  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
cf  a  man  who  has  thus  magnanimity  enough  to  retrace  bis 
stqiB,  when  he  finds  lumadf  in  the  wnng^  and  to  puraue,  with 
redoubled  ardour,  tiie  true  paths  of  honour  atid  philosophy ; 
and  whoj  from  having,  in  ignorance^  abused  the  new  doc- 
trinea,  now  conaeientioualy,  «id  with  knowkdffe,  dedares, 
that  *<  as  an  inquiry  into  the  philosophy  of  mind,  they  v^^ 
inierui  every  prq^mcm  and  every  indiaiAiaL'^ 


ARTICLE  XXI. 


PHRBNOLOeV  ILLUSTRATED  BY  QUOTATIONS  FKOM  THE 

POETS. 

We  have  frequently  endeavoured  to  turn  the  attention  dT  our 
readers  to  the  very  accurate  delineations  of  the  primary  fa- 


culties  of  in^  ittoi|gxiicf4  w  the  cyalem  of  PiK^^ 
axe  sometimes  to  be  ta^  widi  in  our  best  authors,  who  wrote 
before  Fhrenologj  was  h^ard  of.  This  is  just  what  is  to  be 
looked  for^  if  Phienoki^  iaa  Inte  sjilem  of  mind ;  and  the 
ccMTectness  of  many  such  delineations  is  just  an  additional 
proof,  if  any  was  wanted,  that  it  is  so.  The  poets  drew,  as 
we  do^  from  nature  «nd  cAiserratkm ;  and*  whevevef  their  de- 
lineations are  correct,,  they  are  (bund  to  harmonize  with  the 
phrenological  system.  We  mean  to  gm^  Ifrom  time  to  time, 
specimens  of  them,  without  regiird  to  method  or  arrahgement, 
as  one  of  the  best  means  of  accustonung  our  roadora  t»  thsnk 
phrenidcf;ieally,  and  to  trandate  deseripdbni  of  *  chatactier 
from  ol'cBnary  into  ]phrenoIogical  language.  We 'may  after- 
wards propgae  some  of  them  bj^  way  o[  phremJeigkal  ewer-- 
cisea ;  but  at  present  we  rfiatt  pmiit  out,  in  a  few  insfiuices, 
what  the  {)k;ulty  or  faculties  are>  the  maniTestationa  or  com- 
binations of  which  hare  been,  as  we  think^  successfully  de- 
scribed. 

The  simple  feeling  of  Benevolence,  as  mantf<^sted  in  re- 
gard to  the  inferior  animals,  is  well  described  by  a  poet  in 
whom  that  feeCng  was  highly  pr^ominant  :— 

The  heart  is  hard  in  nature,  and  nnfit 
l^or  human  fellowships  as  beitig  void 
Of  syrapaAy>  «id  thenelbre  dead  -tdfte 
To  love  add  friandahip  both,  Aat  is  not  plassed. 
With  sight  of  animals  enjoying  life. 
Nor  feels  their  happiness  augment  bis  own. 
The  bomiding  Ikwn  that  darts  across  thr  glade 
When  none  pursuesi  through  mere,  delist  Qj^faear^ 
And  spirits  buoyant  with  excess  of  glee; 
The"  horse  as  Canton,  and  dtndst  as  fleet. 
That  dcims  the  spacious  meadow  at  full  speed. 
Then  stops,  and  saprts,  md  ibmrng  b^h  his  heels^- 
^  Starts  to  the  voluntary  race  again : 

The  very  kine  that  gambol  at  high  noon. 
The  total  herd  feoaivisg  firstfrom  mi^ 
That  leads  the  dance,  a  sunjmons  to  be  fay, 
.    Thoogh  wSd tbw strange  vwaries, anonncouth 
Their  efforts,  yet  resolved  irili'one  consent 
To  give  such  act  and  utt'ranoe  as  they  may 

To  ecstacy  too  big  to  be  siq)iMfess'4^-* 
These,  -and  a  thousand  images  of  bliss, 

Vol.  lA-No  iV.  2t 
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With  which  kind  Nature  graces  ev'rf 

Where  crudman  defeats  not  |ier  cleaign, 

Inmart  to«the  benevolent  who  wish 

All  that  are  capable  of  pleasure  pleased, 

A  far  superior  happiness  to  their's. 

The  OHnlbrt  of  a  xeaaonable  joy.— Cowprb* 

The  <'  Love  of  Approbation,'^  when  accompanied  wiih 
slender  izHellect,  an4  weak  Conscientiousness  and  Self- 
esteem,  leads  to  a  vaio  desire  of  applauaeit  even  in  drcum- 
stances  the  most  abject— a  vanity  which  is  more  the 
of  our  compassion  than  our  censure.  .The 
arising  from  such  a  combination  are  thus  described  by  a 
ful  anatomist  of  vanity :— - 

Now  friendless,  sick,  and  <^d,  and  wanting  bread. 
The  first-bom  tears  of  fallen  pride  were  shed: ' 
True^  bitter  tears,  and  yet  that  wounded  pride, 
^        Among  the  poor,  for  poor  distinctiona  sigh'd. 
Thoa^  now  her  tales  were  to  her  audience  fit  f 
Though  loud  her  tones,  and  vulgar  grown  her  wif; 
.Though  now  her  dress — (but  let  me  not  explain 
The  piteous  patch- work  of  the  needy  vain; 
The  flirtish  form  to  coarse  materials  lent. 
And  one  poor  robe  through  fifty  fiuhions  sent) ; 
Though  all  within  was  sad,  without  was  mean- 
Still  'twas  her  wish,  her  comfort  to  be  seen. 
She  would  to  plays  cm  lowest  terms  resort. 
Where  once  her  box  was  to  the  beaux  a  court; 
«And,  strange  delight  1  to  that  same  house  where  she 
Joined  in  the  dance,  all  gayety  and  glee. 
Now,  with  the  menials,  crowding  to  the  wall. 
She'd  see,  not  share,  the  pleasures  of  the  ball ; 
And  with  degraded  vanity  unfold. 
How  she,  too,  triumphed  m  the  years  of  old. 
To  her  poor  fiiends  'tis  now  her  pride  to  tell. 
On  what  a  height  she  stood  before  she  fell ; 
At  church,  she  points  to  one  tall  seat,  and  '^  There 
'^  We  sat,"  she  cries,  '*  when  my  papa  was  mayor/ 

Bashfulness  is  thus  described  and  traced  with  perfect 

curacy  to  the  phrenological  combination  of  feelings  to  wludi 

it  owes  its  existence,-^Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approbation^ 

Cautiousness,  and  Secretiveness,  all  large,  and  not  balanced 

with  sufficient  Firmness  and  Combat! veness  :— 

I  pity  bashful  men,  who  feel  die  pain 
Of  fancied  scorn  and  undeserv'd  disdain. 
And  bear  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  face 
.   -Of  needless  shame,  and  self-imposed  disgrace. 
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Our  aeiiflibflktes  ate  so  acute; 

The  fear  of  beinf  atlant  makes  us  tnute. 

We  sometimes  tmnk  we  could  a  speech  produce 

Mudi  to  die  purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  loose ; 

But  being  tried,  it  dies  upon  the  lip. 

Faint  as  a  chidcen's  note  that  has  the  jMp : 

Our  wasted  oil  unprqfitabl j  bums> 

Like  hidden  lamps  in  old  sepulchral  urns. 

Few  FVenchmen  of  this  evil  have  complain'd ; 

It  seems  as  if  we  Britons  were  ordain'a. 

By  way  of  wholesome  curb  upon  our  nride. 

To  fear  each  other,  fearing  none  besiae. 

The  cause  perhaps  inquiry  may  descry, 

Self-seardun^  with  an  introverted  eye, 

Conceal'd  wiUiin  an  unsuspected  part. 

The  vainest  comer  of  our  own  vain  heart : 

For  ever  aiming  at  the  world's  esteem. 

Our  sel^importance  ruins  its  own  scheme ; 

In  other  eyes  our  talents  rarely  shown. 

Become  at  length  so  splendid  in  our  own. 

We  dare  not  nsk  them  into  public  view. 

Lest  they  miscarry  of  what  seems  their  due.«-CrOWPBB. 

Wit,  Sel£«steem,  and  Combativeness,  with  moderate  Be- 
nevolence, Veneratbn,  and  Consdentiousness,  produoe  a  dis- 
position to  deride  every  thing  and  every  person,  and  to  laugh 
at  all  that  is  serious  and  praiseworthy.  Such  a  combination 
would  produce  the  folkiwing  character  :-^ 

Disdain  aiid  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 
Misprising  what  they  look  on ;  and  her  wit 
Valued  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak :  she  cannot  love. 
Nor  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection. 
She  is  so  self-endear'd. 
I  never  yet  saw  man. 

How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely  featured. 
But  she  would  spell  him  badkward :  if  fair-faced. 
She'd  swear,  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister; 
If  black,  why,  nature,  drawing  of  an  antic, 
*  Made  a  foul  blot ;  if  tall,  a  lance  ill  headed ; 
If  low,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut : 
If  speaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  widi  all  wind : 
If  silent,  why,  a  block  moved  with  none. 
.  So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out : 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue,  that 
,        Which  simpeness  and  merit  purchaseth.— Shakspbabb. 

The  manifestait^ons  of  Wonder,  both  in  thie  youthful  and 
aged  mind,  aetid  its  uses  in  indting  us  to  quit  our  homes,  ai|d 
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search  ia  foreign  dimes  for  bbjecto  ixew  ancl  aa^oniflhifig,   and 
alsb  the  delight  which  is  felt  in  relations  of  vhat  is  superna- 
tural,— a  pleasure  which  is  so  great  as  to  overoonae  all  the 
uneasy  feelings  of  fear  which  such  relations  inspire^     ore  thos 
described  by  Akennde  :•-*- 

Witness  the  sprightly  joy  when  aught  unknown 
Strikes  the  quiok  sense^  and  wakes  each  active  powrer 
To  brisker  measures :  witness  the  neglect 
Of  all  familiar  prospects,  thou£;h  beheld 
With  transport  once ;  the  fona  attentive  gaze 
Of  young  astonishment ;  the  sober  zeal 
Of  age,  commenting  on  prodigious  things.-— 

For  this  the  daring  youth 
fireaks  from  his  weeping  mother's  anxious  arms. 
In  foreign  climes  to  rove ;  the  pensive  sage. 
Heedless  of  sleep  or  midnight's  harmful  oamp. 
Hangs  o'er  the  sickly  taper :  and  untired 
The  virgin  follows,  with  enchanted  step. 
The  mazes  of  some  wild  and  wondrous  tale. 

Hence,  finally,  by  night 
The  village-matron  round  ihe  blazing  hearth 
Suspends  the  infant  audience  with  her  tales. 
Breathing  astonishment!  of  witching  rhymes. 
And  evil  spirits  ;  of  the  death-bed  call 
Of  him  who  robb'd  the  widow,  and  devour'd 
The  orphan's  portion  ;  of  unquiet  souls 
Risen  from  tho.gxa»«  to  eaaa  the  hunf  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  conceal'd ;  of  shapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  dank,  their  chains,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 
At  every  solenm  pause,  the  crowd  recofl. 
Gazing  each  other  speechless,  and  coneeal'd 
With  shivering  signs  *  till,  eager  for  the  event. 
Around  the  bddame  all  erect  they  hang. 
Each  tremUiiig  heart  with  gratend  terrors  qoell'd 

Akensde. 

The  following  description  of  solitary  musiqg  is  ^ven  by  a 
poet  who  delighted  in  tins  species  of  mental  exercise.  And 
it  will  be  observed,  that  in  describing  the  feelings  wluch  are 
alternately  excited  in  the  mind  in  such  reveries,  he  enuffle- 
rates  almost  by  their  names,  and  at  all  events  with  perfect 
distinctness,  the  principal  phrenological  sentiments  and  pro- 
pensities:—-Veneration,  Ideality,  Benevolence,  Hope,  Self- 
esteem,  Firmness,  Consdentiousness,  Love  of  Approbatioo, 
Amativeness,  Phili^iogenitiveness,  and  Adhesiveness  •— 
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He  oimies !  be  comes  J  in  every  breeze  tbe  power 
Of  philosopbic  meluicboly  oomes ! 
His  near  approach  the  suaden  startmg  teax:. 
The  glowinff  cheeky  the  mild  dejected  air. 
The  soften'a  featmvj  and  tbe  beating  heart. 
Pierced  deep  with  many  a  virtuous  pang,  declare. 
O'er  all  the  soul  his  sacred  influence  breathes ! 
Inflames  imagination ;  through  the  breast 
Infuses  every  tenderness ;  and  far 
Beyond  dim  earth  exalts  the  swelling  thought. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  fleet  ideas,  such 
As  never  mingled  with  the  vulgar  dream. 
Crowd  fiist  into  tbe  mind's  creative  eye. 
As  fast  the  correspondent  passions  rise. 
As  varied,  and  as  high :  Devotion  raised 
To  rapture,  and  divine  astonishment ; 
The  love  of  nature,  unconfined,  and^  chief. 
Of  human  race ;  the  large  ambitious  wish. 
To  make  them  blest ;  the  sigh  for  suffering  worth 
Lost  in  obscurity ;  the  noble  scorp 
Of  Qnrant-pride  ;  the  fearless  great  resolve ; 
The  wonder  which  the  dying  patriot  draws. 
Inspiring  glory  through  remotest  time  ; 
Th'  awaken'd  throb  for  virtue,  and  for  iame  ; 
The  sympathies  of  love^  and  fiiendship  dear : 
With  all  the  social  offspring  of  the  heart — Thomson. 


ARTICLE  XXII. 

THE  ENCYCLOPiBDIA  BDINENSIS  AND  PHAENOLOGV.; 

It  is  some  evidence  of  increasing  liberality  towards  our 
adenoe,  for  which  we  ought  to  be  grateful,  that  a  work,  evi- 
dently intended  for  popular  use,  and.  certain,  if  at  all  well 
conducted,  to  be  extennvely  read,  should  show  a  disposition 
not  only  to  do  justice  to  the  labours  and  discoveries  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim,  but  also  to  proflt  by  them.  We  are  induced 
to  offer  this  remark  in  favour  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Edinensis, 
how  in  course  of  publication,  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  repeatedly  called  by  the  candour  it  has  manifested, 
whenever  any  allusion  was  made  in  it  to  Phrenology.  The 
articles  on  Beauty,  Education,  and  Language,  are  evidences 
of  this;  and  to  them  we  have  to  add  Mind,— a  very  brief 
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essay,  itis  to  be  regtetteA,  but  dne  in  wbich  the  peoxlisr 

daims  of  the  sdenoe  are  <£stmctly  recognized.    .We  are  die 
morepkaaed  with  it,  beoauae,  as  the  reader  will  peicei^ 
from  the  Terjr  pointed  natore  of  the  reference  in  the  toXU 
ing  extract,  it  prepares  us  for  at  least  a  fair  expoation  of 
merits  of  the  systean  in  which  we  feel  ao  deqily  interaEted. 
The  |Hroprietor  and  editor  of  the  work,  Dr  Sommers,  a 
spectaUe  dergjman  in  the  dkiuoh  of  Sootlaad,  has  our 
cere  thanks  for  his  manly  condoet  in  permitting  the  v 
cyf  so  unequivocal  a  testimony,  and  our  best  wishes  for  the 
aaooesB  of  his  undertaking.    We  shall  wait,  with  some  im- 
patience, for  the  appearance  of  that  part  of  it  in  which  the 
pledge  thus  spiritedly  proffered  shall  be  redeemed. 

"  If  in  addition  to  what  Consciousness  suggests,  we  have  re- 
"  course  to  observation,  we  shall  find  that  alfSie  mental  pcrwers 
"  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  manifested  through  the  memom  at 
^  bodily  organs.    Hie  remark  applies  equally  to  the  very  high- 
"  est  powers  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible,  as  to  those  of 
"  the  lowest  order  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes. 
**  It  would  seem,  then,  a  perfectly  correct  and  philosophicai  in* 
*'  quiry^  What  are  the  portions  of  our  organiaed  bodies  with 
^  whi^  our  minds  are  most  intimately  connected  ?  and,  again, 
'^^  as  it  is  most  certain  that  we  have  not  only  different  degree% 
*'  but  also  different  kinds  of  mental  powers,  some  distinctfcms 
**  in  which  have  already  been  enumerated,  are  there  any  diA*r- 
''  ences  in  those  portions,  wherever  situated,  corresponding  with 
**  such  mental  powers  ? 

**  Sensation  is  of  different  kinds,  and  is  assuredly  perfenned 
by  different  organs,— or,  in  other  words,  different  parts  of  our 
bodily  system  are  appropriated  to  different  senses.  It  woukl 
be  quite  according  to  analogy  to  infer,  that  other  faculties  of 
mind  have  their  specific  organs,  though  we  might  never  be 
**  able  to  discover  where  thev  are  placed.  It  is  quite  conceiv- 
"  able,  too,  thst  even  though,  by  some  means  or  odier,  they 
*'  were  discovered,  so  that  we  should  be  entitled  to  say  with 
"  confidence,  that  such  and  such  portions  of  our  bodies  were 
"  the  instruments  by  which  the  mind  manifested  such  andsudi* 
powers,  we  might  be  nevertheless  completely  in  the  dark 
both  as  to  the  mode  in  which  these  portions  were  so  employ- 
"  ed,  and  also  as  to  the  precise  kind  or  connexion,  not  to  speak 
**  of  resemblance,  whidi  would  be  nonsensical,  subsisting  be* 
'*  tween  them.  The  case  of  the  organs  of  the  senses  is  quite  in 
''  point  here.  Our  knowledge  of  Uie  structure  of  the  eye,  of 
**  the  exact  similitude  it  bears  to  an  optical  instrument,  by  no 
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**  means  accounts  fot  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  see^  by 
**  means  of  it ;  for  though  we  have  discovered  the  production 
*'  of  pictures  on  the  retina,  we  cannot  explain  how  these  pic- 
**  tures  are  perceived  by  an  agent,  or  intelligent  being,  which 
*'  is  positiveliy  not  only  altogether  unconscious  of  them,  but  is 
actually  conscious  of  seeing  the  things  which  they  resemble 
in  a  very  different  position  and  place.  The  same  thing  may 
be  aaid  of  the  sense  of  hearing*  in  whiah  our  knowledge  aC 
*'  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  organ  concerned  in  it  aids  us 
**  not  at  all  in  the  exposition  of  the  general  phenomenon ;  and 
^*  we  may  extend  the  observstion  to  all  the  other  senses,  be- 
**  tween  whidi  and  the  nerceptiona  we  msJke  by  means  of  them 
**  we  can  trace  no  simuitude.  Should  the  case  be  the  same 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  higher  powers,  and  their  supposed 
organs,  it  would  be  foolish  for  us  either  to  besurpriied,  or  to 
consider  the  circiunstance  as  an  objection  to  t}ie  discovery  of 
"  their  relation  and  connexion. 

**  Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps,  to  show  the  necessity  of 
''  cttltivatinff  the  science  of  mind,  not*  as  has  often  been  done, 
<'  by  reflection  on  the  objects  of  Consciousness  alone,  but  in  de» 
''  pendence  on  and  in  idHance  with  those  organized  systems  by 
which  the  powers  and  properties  of  mind  are  manifested,  and 
separate  from  which»  it  is  certain,  the  existence  of  mind  is 
not  discoverable  by  any  of  our  faculties.  If  farther  proof  c^ 
this  necessity  were,  requisite,  it  is  abundantly  supplied  in  the 
history  of  the  science  itself,  from  which  we  learn  tne  mortify* 
ing  but  most  salutary  truths  that  no  ingenuity,  no  excellj^nce 
''  of  talent,  no  perseverance  in  the  solitary  abstract  study  in 
**  which  the  metaphysicians  have  indulged,  has  hitherto  been  so 
'^  successful,  as  to  recommend  a  process  of  investigation,  the 
"  very  first  principle  of  which  is  tne  hypothetical  disjunction  of 
**  two  things  which  nature  always  presents  to  us  combined  and 
**  mnUiiatty  influential.  Soxne  thousands  of  years  have  been 
*'  spent  in  pitfsuing  this  process,  the  general  adoption  of  which 
"  is  perfecUv  consistent^  be  it  remarked,  with  numberless  pecu- 
'<  liarities  miheoxy ;  it  is  surely  full  time  that  mankind,  per- 
«'  ceiving  its  unprofitableness,  and  renretting^  as  worse  than 
*'  lost,  the  labours  of  those  who  engaged  in  it,  should  have  re- 
'*  course  to  another,  the  essential  advantage  of  which  is,  that  it 
'*  respects  as  inviolable  a  harmony  and  an  alliance  as  old  as  the 
**  creation.''-— ^ick  Phbjbnolooy. 
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lUTaoDUCTOET  Statxxxvt.  CMdlHon  of  public  mind  at  to  Phrenology 
easily  accounted  for,  and  somewhat  excusable,  lit  Influence  of  the  Bdin* 
burgh  Beview  in  extending,  prolonging,  and  embodying  the  prejndices 
against  the  system,  iv.  The  terms  of  Phrenology  vindicated,  Ift.  note. 
Consequence  of  such  prejudices  and  malign  influence*— the  science  dther 
totally  neglected,  or  used  as  a  langhingatock,  v.  The  better  feelings  how 
shown  towards  it  result  flrom  its  revival,  and  this  augurs  much  in  its  ft* 
vour,  iftu  The  converts  were  philosophical  and  disinterested,  A.  &c. 
Some  of  them  specially  named,  vL  Phrenology  treated  as  a  science  in 
France— the  Bnglish  the  only  satirists  there,  vii.  Its  growing  import- 
ance discoverable  in  the  increased  hostility  of  its  opponents,  viU.  Their 
pitiftil  behaviour  described,  is.  A  main  difllculty  of  an  advocate  is  to 
impart  knowledge  on  the  subject  to  those  who  despise  it,  x.  Ipe  neces- 
sary efltect  of  that  knowledge  is  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  sHence,  xL 
The  otjects  of  the  Journal— to  disabuse  the  world,  to  expose  the  delusions 
of  metaphysics,  to  demonstrate,  by  analysis  of  the  best  writers,  the  vast 
though  unconscious  prevalence  of  phrenological  principles,  to  illustrate 
Phrenology  by  reviews  of  appropriate  new  publications,  to  obviate  objec- 
tions and  reconcile  conscientious  scruples,  to  adduce  and  explain  facts  re- 
garding human  nature,  to  point  out  the  absurdities  and  incongruities  of 
rival  or  established  theories,  and  to  hold  up  to  merited  scorn  the  various 
delinquencies  committed  by  certain  specified  enemies  of  Phrenology,  vis.<^ 
SAXZ.IVO  and  abuse— talsbhoods  and  iuxiokitiss— ixPEiiTiKSvcrKs 
and  nraoLXVCxsa— DULL  jokes— iirDxcxircizs—KASTxirxsixs,  and  bbu* 
TALXTiEs,  exemplified  in  the  EdMurgk  Reoiew,  Quarter^  Jleeiew,  Black* 
tsood**  BMbw^  Magawut  RenntU  on  SctpHcumt  and  the  iAmdan  Litem 
Tterj  GatetUf  xi— xxix.  The  rules  of  conduct  to  be  adopted  towards  un- 
fair and  fair  opponentt,  xxix.  Advice  to  men  of  science—**  to  cease  from 
scorning  and  begin  to  learn,*'  xxx.  One  sign  of  the  times  dcservUig  the 
serious  regard  of  established  philosophers— the  rapid  progress  of  Phreno- 
logy and  its  absorbing  influence  among  the  rising  generation,  xxxi. 

SupTBESsiox  OF  PHBXJfoi.OGT.  A  philosopher  denounces  Phrenology  as 
*'  pestiferous  nonsense,  which  ought  to  be  put  down  by  the  hand  of  pow« 
er,**  1.  This  sagacious  decree  appears  to  have  been  seriouslj  contemplated 
by  the  oAcial  guardians  of  truth,  who  have  recourse  to  various  powers, 
in  order  to  get  it  executed,  2.  A  convocation  of  metaphysiciaoa  deter- 
mined on,  Who>  after  much  communing,  agree  on  an  appeal  and  petition 
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to  the  TCTf  profoondett  tuthoritiet  in  the  regions  of  tnnecendent  a  If  wn^ 
CBAOSy  NiORTy  and  DVLKXee,  S.     This  petition  sheweth  the  lalKKsrs* 
merits,  and  rightsjof  the  petitioners  as  cultivators  of  metapbysicB,  3  ;■   .ttigir 
extraordinarj  soecess,  and  the  biiUiant  antidpattoAs«  esieoding  to  at  le&sa 
two  thousand  yearst  fbnnded  thereon,  4  ;—tiiefr  prudence  fo-oeglectlns'  aU 
consideration  of  the  body  while  prosecuting  this  philosophy  of  mind,  whjdi* 
in  consequence,  becomes  exalted  immeasurablj  above  what  the  vulgar  cmil 
**  nature,'*  7 ;— and  their  emotions  in  viewing,  with  prophetic  cgre*  the  iar 
distant  consummation  of  their  sublime  science,  9.    Petitionefs  ttten  oooa— 
plain  of  the  disturbance  of  their  prospects,  and  the  yiUation  of  their  mol- 
'    tiform  right,  b/  the  fearless  interruption,  ^slojal  behaviour,  and  limkhiJeist 
pretensions  of  Drs  Gali  and  Spurzheim,  aided  by  two  hateful  but  eiiitafalc 
companions.  Reason  and  Bxperieneci  9  fi^^irst,  in  questioning  the  antmr^ 
ousness  of  each  of  the  petitioners  to  be  an  exact  type  of  the  minds  of  Use 
whole  human  race,  in  neglecting  and  vilifying  the  specolatioos  of  the  pcti- 
thmerSf  and  .adepUng  instead  theveoi;  aaodeef  invastigatlBgjniBd  whidb 
awfully  threatens  to  bring  down  the  highest  science  to  the  capacities  of  the 
*«  common  drudges  of  business,*'  10  ;«-^i6coadif ,  by  introducing  a  heresy  oC 
the  most  dangerous  nautie,  and  Isaught  witlk  direst  ills,  namely*  tiiat  the 
mind  is  actually  influenced  by,  and  dependent  for  the  power  of  menjlest* 
ing  itt  faculties  on,  the  condition  of  the  body,  11  c— ilAtrd^,  by  daringly  and 
Absurdly  claiming  for  a  mass  of  pulpy  matter,  tlie  brain^  that  it  is  the  or* 
gan  of  the  mind,  in  opposition  to  the  most  authentic  eases  of  individuals 
iiving  without  any  brains  whatsoever,  12;-<-4uid,yierfAfy,  by  wickedly  and 
malignantly  collecting  the  sIluIIs  of  ths  dead,  pawing  and  gauging  Om 
Jbeads  of  the  living,  making  or  taking  casts  thereof,  as  well  as  parad- 
ing skulls  of  sundry  unseemly  animals,  all  for  various  most  dtshoneg 
and  absurd  purposes,  13.    Against  which  manifold  evils  and  vexatioes» 
the  petitioners  pray,— ^s^  That  Gall  and  Spursbeim  be  dedarsd  Osr* 
mans,  and  so  incapable  of  making  any  diacoveiy  in  science,  16s   ^' 
amdfyf  That  the  whole  of  their  doctrines,  facts,  &c.  be  declared  nega- 
tively much  worse  than  good  for  nothing,  and  positively,  should  tliey  gain 
ground,  a  very  nuisance  to  an  enlightened  age  ;  and  tiuit  the  disooveseia 
and  inventors  thereof,  as  also  all  their  disciples,  be  declared  and  subjected 
to  be  treated  as  every  thing  that  is  nelkrious,  miscreant,  incorxigiUy  stu- 
pid, certainly  horn  mad,  and,  beyond  remede,  altogether  nntnnU.     ffcrrf^t 
That  the  mind  and  the  body  be  declared  united  or  not  united  just  as  the 
various  necessities  of  the  petitioners  may  require ;— ;^ttr/%.  That  the  brain 
be  declared  not  only  of  no  use,  but  also  positively  rather  an  encumbrance ; 
m^fifthjljft  That  each  hemisphere  thereof  be  ordained  to  resolve  itself  into 
one  undistingmshable  mass,  in  place  of  assuming  the  special  allotments 
unwarrantably  awarded  it  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim ;— tixtA^,  That  all  the 
propensities  and  powers  discovered  by  those  two  persons  be  abolished  ;-• 
jeveatAly,  That  the  sole  right  of  making  and  sellio^  theories  of  the  mind  be 
declared  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  jpetitioners  ;--^e^AiA/y,  That  an  endless 
number  of  the  most  discordant  and  fantastical  systems  of  metaphysics,  be* 
ing  the  product  of  the  privileged,  established,  and  endowed  manuliBctuters 
and  dealers  in  the  science,  be  confirmed,  revived,  reverenced,  and  taught, 
as  the  only  legitimate  science  of  mind,  in  all  schools,  colleges,  and  univcr> 
sities,  within  the  dominions  of  the.  three  Profundities  addressed ;— and* 
siaU^,  That  due  punishment  be  inflicted  on  Gall  and  Spursbeim ;  and  that 
they,  together  with  Reason  and  Bxperience,  be  thereafter  banished  for  ever 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  dominions  of  the  said  Profundities,  16—20. 

RscEKT  Attacks  ok  Phrsnolgot.  The  ceaseless  labours  ok  the  oppon* 
eots  of  Phrenology  have  left  the  task  of  refutation  still  to  be  performedi 
20.  The  doctrine  gains  ground  rapidly,  21.  Phrenologists  have,  for  good 
reasons,  hitherto  avoided  particular  notice  of  opponenu,  22*  Conduct  of 
opponents  very  unpbilosophlcal,  t6.  Their  want  of  candour  and  logic 
showDy  23.    The' number  of  the  facts  on  wlii^  the  phrenological  system 


•  vestt.  occaahmi  sq  fettmll  ItoyMvlo  Its  aa«teftfets»  bjjaultil^yl^  th«  ■ouroas 
«  of  ignoniii(objectioas».miid'  rendfexing  a  short  defence  imponible,  Si.    A 
.  ainsto  faculty,  and  orgao»  iiaiBcly».of  .**  X)efttrtietive«cah-*  aelectcd  for  the 
.  purpoee  of  funusbiog  a  ■proiman  of  the  manner  in  which  the  scieace  haa 
.  been  advanced  ^nd  it  sapported*  9S.    Tbeevidenoeyooncistuig  of  numer. 
.  <Hi8  obierTationa  stated,  on  which  Gall  founded  his  heUef  in  the  existence 
of  this  organ  and  pcopensity»  ti.    The  corresponding  evidence  stated,  on 
.  which  the  present  wuttra  found  their  i)elW  of:  the  samci  31*    Certain  phe- >^ 
oooBena  in  human  nature  adduced*  from  which  the  existence  of  the  pro- 
pensity may  be  inferred*  3^.     History  and  recent  testimonies  appealed  to 
.  for  proof  of  it,  4fO<    Common  sense,  .and  common  candour  challenged  to 
gainsay  such  evidence  and  resist  such  inferences*  4i*  . 

COBBXSFOXDEirCK^MtTWSSK  JdK  6X0B»B  COMBB  AV D  D&  BA^CLAT*     Mr,  > 

Combe  kindly  requests  Or  Barclay's  attention  to  certain  misrepresentations 
coooemiDg  Phren^ogy*  reported  to  have  been  delivered  in  his  lectures,  and 
furnishes  notes  of  one  special  lecture  of  on  ofihnsive  nature,  4& .  Dr  9> 
admiu  the  fidelity- of  the-  notes  generally— -but  excepts,  with  remarlcahle 
quaUfication,  a  sentence  which  states  him  to  have  asserted  that  Dr 
Bpursbeim  was  one  of  his  best  friends    and  promises  to  adept  some  mCa* 

'  anres  to  remove  or  prevent  misconceptions  on  the  part  of  his  students,  48* 
Mv  Combe  expreaaes  his  satisfaction  with  the  Dr's  letter,  and,  on  the  faith . 
of  lis  friendlfaiesa  and  spirit,  fnmishes  a  statement  of  the  principles  on 

'  which  Phrenology  is  founded,  to  be  read  after  Us  former  pommunicition  if 
the  Di'aUonld  think  proper,  49*  Dr  &•  vohmtarHy  engagea  to  read  the 
aame,  6i.    Mr  Combe  expreaaes  regret  that  his  letter  was  read  to  Dr  B*a 

.clasa  whan  only  eleven  persona.were  present,  whereas  the  errooeona  atate-- 
■tent  was  made  hsinemera  than  fi»rty«.4md  repeau  his-  anxle^  to-  have 

.  jaatioadofle:to  6nUy  Spumhaim,  .himaelf,  and  the  seienoe  maintained  by 
them,  SBb  Br^B*  ncconntefot  the  thinness  of  his  class  on  the  occasion— 
pleads  that.he.eeuld  not  foieaee  a  cireiimstanee  ao  unfortunate  lor  Mr 
C.'a  letter,  and  that  he  eodeavomed  to  remedy  the  consequent  evil— «te- 
foMfa  hie  liaviag  Jalionrad  under  a  mistake  reapaeting  Edinburgh  Phreno* 
Iqgiaiv  nempllinantn  aame  recent  accommodations  to  tlie  tastes  and  feel- 
ings of  the  ladiea  and  their  beanxr  who  may  think  proper  to  cultivate  the 
science  and  declinaa  controversy  on  the  aubiect,  because,  besides  that  the 
oeeessary  organa  are  ontof  tune  in  him,  he  suspects  he  cannot  now  climb 
preciptoea  like  a  goat,  or  live  in  a  garret  like  a  black  rat,  54b 

PaxEjroi.ooT  avd  Profsssok  Jamzsoit.  Mnaeum  of  Edinburgh  College 
greatly  aided  by  objects  brought  from  Paria,  55.  Mr  Boyer,  a  phrenolo- 
gist, transmitted  to  it  about  seventy  skulls,  which,  however,  have  never ) 
yet  been  exhibited,  for  a  very  unsatisfactory  reaaon,  56.  The  professor* 
no  doubt,  not  to  bUme  as  to  this,  but  admonished  of  the  duty  of  fidmeaa 
towards  Phrenology,  ib.  The  skulls  described  as  very  interesting  to  a  stu- 
dent of  the  science,  57.    A  similar  collection  ftom  India  noticed,  58. 

Bill  oir  the  Pukctioits  or  ths  Nxavxs.  This  part  of  anatomy  and 
,  physiology  amaxingly  sluddated  of  late,  and  now  leading  to  correct  views 
of  the  mode  of  studying  mind,  58^  The  existing  probability  of  greater 
improvement  on  this  sulject,  in  ten  years,  than  haa  ever  been  ma^e  hither- 
to, 60.  A  view  of  some  of  Mr  Beirs  important  discoveries,  and  a  com- 
mentaij  to  show  their  accordance  with  phrenological  doctrines,  •&•  His 
great  merit  in  first  demonstrating  the  difference  of  functions  performed  by 
difll^rent  sets  of  nerves,  and  having  accomplished  for  the  physiolpgy  of  the 
nerves  what  Gall  did  for  that  of  the  brain,  6S. 

A  DlALOGUg  OV  PhRXVOLOOY  BSTWCEX  A  PhILOSOPHEE  OW  THE  OLD 

School  avo  a  PHBSXoi^oaisT.  <  The  philosopher,  on  the  ground  solely 
of  his  ignorance  of  it,  and  under  the  influence  of  ill-devised  and  absurd 
prejudice,  holds  the  science  to  be  .unworthy  of  Attention,  66.  Some  of  bis 
.ol^ecUons  staled  and  answered,  i^    He  becomes  wann^i«but  theo>  sobers 
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aown  a  mCke»  <fT:  Tte  jphraiologitt  gidntf  dv  Ui^  «8.  The  phUoMptecr 
vainly  faaa  raeonne  to  tfae  aaatoaiisu,  6a  Than  argoat  on  the  absurd 
modoi  of  proieoating  Phrenology,  and  chargce  ite  diMnpks  wHh  eztxa.Tt. 
lion,  Tl.  The  phrttK^ogtet  ntorU  the  pains  Uken  to  Atrniih  opponents 
■with  Ikcte  and  meant  quite  adequate  tither  to  prove  the  ayetem  to  be  true, 
or  disaovar  whcra  it  la  MMu.4Uid  eitpoMs  the  aelf-etteem  and  anant  emu 
.oeit  of  the  opponenti,  A.    The  phlloaophar  siieneed  takn  leave,  79. 

AxisoEb  Claim  of  Rkit.  to  De  Gall's  Discors&iss  x»  the  Akatoxt 

or  THS  BaAiir.    Dr  Monro  commended  for  justice  done  by  him  to  Dm 

*  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  Tt.     The  charge  against  them,  as  borrowing  from 

'  fteily  first  made  by  Dt  Gordon,  73.     Answered  by  quotations  from 

Birchoff  and  Loder,  ib» 

Tbs  8pn>EE  AHB  THX  Bks.  A  correspondent  speaks  of  his  ezperienciog 
the  persecution  attendant  on  a  profession  of  Phrenology  ;  and  describes  a 
dinner»party  where  he  had  to  contend  for  bis  faith,  7i,  On  getting  home, 
he  betook  himself  for  recreaUon  to  Swift's  •*  BatUe  of  the  Books/'  in 
reading  which  he  fell  asleep  and  had  a  dream,  75.  The  spider  spoken  of 
by  Sw&  annoyed  in  his  cobweb  by  a  venturous  bee,  whom  he  upbraids 
'  and  abuses,  76.  Their  colloquy,  in  which  the  spider  representa  a  meta^ 
'  phydcian  of  the  old  school,  and  the  bee  a  phrenologist,  7T. 

Tbe  Bneioes  pjr  Pheenologt.    Tlwy  may  be  likened  unto  various  ani- 
mals, as  WASPS,  BUZTEEFLISa,  AKTS,  OSisSE,  DUCES,  OWLS,  FAEBOXa, 

MONEXEBy  EEAE8»  QWUTE,  ASSES,  CUES.  Bisckwood's  Meosgerie  in  a  lage, 
S6. 

Miaa  C(Mu>SLiA  Hsaetlbbs,  Lxttbe  feoi&    Her  brather,  a  phtsnaie- 

gist,had  long  told  her  of  bun^is,  skulls,  fte.*  whieh  She  thought  to  be 

nonsensct  lUl  she  heard  of  some  eminent  men  giving  credit  to  Phwot^gy, 

.  86.  'She  becomes  a  convert,  87.    But  is  conosrned  rnt  the  loss  of  her 

kearU  and  ahmns  her  lover  by  declaring  she  has  none,  and  pofialiDg 

.  to  her  head  as  tha  souses  of  aflbction,  88^    Ho  thhiks  her  detanged  and 

.  leaves  her,  90.    She  has  not  seen  or  heaid  of  him  fbr  a  week  f  but  hopea, 

.  by  means  of  the  journal,  to  assure  him  of  Imt  entiie  dittestosiiessk  91. 

AFFLXCATioE  OF  Pbebkoloot  TO  CwnicitVs  The  superiority  Of  Phren- 
ology to  metaphysics,  in  respect  to  utility,  and  its  power  of  application 
'  to  explain  the  characters  and  talents  of  men,  92.  Examples  of  iu  ap- 
plication projeeted,  9d.  The  charscter  of  Macbeth  first  chosen,  analysed 
phrenologicsily,  and  illustrated  by  quotations,  94.  Concluding  estioiate 
of  its  peculiarities  and  conaistency  with  nature,  116. 

Off  THE  Seulls  OF  ThIUBe  Muedeeebs.  a  Swiss  gentleman  in  Edin- 
burgh reports  what  he  had  heard  in  Dublin,  as  to  certain  skulls  not  indi- 
cating destructiveness,  116.  Conduct  of  the  phrenologists  in  consequence  ; 
thorough  inqniiy,  which  is  completely  successful,  117.  Measurement  snd 
comparison  of  the  skulls,  confirm  the  development  assigned  by  Phreno- 
logy, 119. 

Matseialxbx  aed  Scepticux.  The  objection  thst  Phienology  leads  to 
materialism  stated,  and  shown  to  be  absurd,  ISOl  Tbe  question  of  mste- 
rialism  discussed  generally,  121.  Proved  to  be  trivial,  12S>  Neither  ob- 
servation  nor  reflection  on  Consciousness  can  give  any  insight  as  to  the 
substance  of  the  ndnd,  184.  But  contemplation  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind  may  afford  reasonable  presumpUon  of  its  immortality,  125,  which, 
bowevery  does  not  depend  on  ita  being  immaterial,  126.  Mr  Rennel 
absurdly  atUmpU  to  show  that  mind  acta  independently  of  organisation, 
Hi  His  controversy  with  Sir  C  Morgan  and  Mr  Lawrenoe  noticed,  127. 
A  common  error  among  the  iiiends  of  religion,  to  aupposa  that  the  ma- 
teriality of  the  mind  necessarily  concludes  ita  being  neither  immor- 
tal nor  responsible,  129.  We  onght  to  aigno  ftom  the  fsaiite 
of  beings,  sod  not  tha  aubstanca  of  which  thsy  art  inade»  as  to  whsl  to 
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4h«  pun^te  for  vhicb  Ib^  are  teUacd^  190.  The  JkJmAfiaty  .nn 
cpminit  no  mUUke  am  to  the  cwesce  of  hU  creatur«i«  131.  Mr  B«nnel 
porwits  m  very  crrooeoue  coune  ta  replying  to  the  inetertal|st»  tft.,  and 
abows  greet  want  of  judgment  in  bis  argumenta,  132.  The  phrenological 
principles  which  bear  on  the  point  distinctly  suted^  fintf  that  we  Itaow 
nothing  of  the  en^stonce  of  the  mind,  and  that  all  disci;|6sioQ  about  it  is 
vain ;  Mco9utf|f»  that  our  ignorance  respecting  it  cannot  prejudice  the  In- 
terests of  society>  for  that  there  is  no  discoverable  connexion  between  the 
substance  of  the  mind  and  its  fiiture  existence ;  and,  thirdiy^  that  the 
evidence  of  its  immortality,  so  far  as  philosophy  can  reach,  is  to  be  gather- 
ed firom  the  aim  and  relations  of  the  faculties,  136*  Strictures  on  Mr 
Renners  unfairness  towards  Phrenology,  137.  Christianity  decidedly 
supported  by  it,  139*  Philostratus,  a  phrenologist,  characterized,  and 
somewhat  censured,  140.  Phrenology  accounts  for  peculiar  tendencies 
to  atheism,  142.  Dr  Thomas  Brown  aflbids  a  similar  solution  of  them, 
143,  as  does  also  Mr  Hume,  who,  moreover,  plainly  aArms  the  propen* 
sity  to  believe  in  invisible  intelligent  power  to  be  a  general  attendant  of 
human  nature,  145.  The  idea  that  consciousness  of  personal  identity 
possibly  depends  on  a  particular  portion  of  the  brain,  hinted,  146. 

TaAMSAeTiovs  or  the  PaasMOLoeiCAL  Sociitt.  The  volume  so  called  gene- 
rally noticed,  146.  Its  contents  specially  named  and  characterized,— the 
Preliminary  Dissertation,  by  Mr  G.  Combe,— ^hitllnes  of  Phrenology,— i 
Dr  Poole*s  View  of  some  of  Dr  Sparsbeim'e  Leetures,— Mr  William  Scott 
OD  the  Functions  of  Constructiveness,  DestnicUvenese,  and  Secretiveness, 
•—Mr  A*  Combe  on  the  Eflbet  of  Injuries  of  the  Brain  upon  the  Manifest- 
ations of  the  Miad,— Cases  of  DeMeney  in  the  Power  of  perceiving 
Goionre,  by  Hr  Butter  and  Mr  G.  Combey— Notice  of  a  case  in  which  the 
patient  suddenly  forgot  the  use  of  spoken  and  written  Langoagea,  by  Mr 
AJexandcr  Hoed,.— Remarke  on  the  Cerebral  Development  of  King  Ro- 
bert Bmce,  by  Mr  William  Seott,— Report  upon  the  Cast  of  Miss  Clara 
Flaher,  by  Mr  G»  Combe,— The  Caeeof  J.  G.r  aged  ten  Years,  by  Mr  D. 
Bridges,  jooior<, — "  On  inferring  Natural  Dispositions  and  Talents  from 
Developaaent  of  Brain,"  consisting  of  a  Case  stportad  by  Mr  B.  Donkin, 
—a  Report  on  the  skull  of  Gordon,  a  Murderer,  by  Mr  R.  Buchanan,— la 
Report  by  Sir  George  M*Kenzie  on  the  Skull  of  Bellingham,  the  Assassin  of 
Mr  Perceval,  and  a  Report  by  Mr  G.  Combe  on  the  Head  of  Mary  Mackin- 
non,  who  murdered  William  Howat,— -Observations  on  the  mode  of  study* 
ing  Natural  Dispositions,  by  Mr  Carmichael  of  Dublin,-.-a  Phrenological 
Analysis  of  some  of  Rochefoucault*s  Maxims,— Mr  Andrew  Cbmbe*s  An- 
swers to  Dr  Barclay's  Objections  to  Phrenology,  and  an  Essay  on  the 
Phrenology  of  Hindostan,  by  Dr  George  Murray  Peterson,  147—154. 

Doir]fBaBLiTsniHjiuzBM*8  LicToaas.  The  Sieur  announced,  and  bis  appear- 
ance described,  15&  Genuine  account  and  CM-simile  of  his  first  lecture,— 
his  extraordinary  highly  merited  titles  given  by  himself,  ib.  His  course 
of  fourteen  lectures  on  Akephalonoologia,  pronounced  in  suitable  langu^^e, 
with  appropriate  specimens,  in  which  he  purposes  to  accomplish  the  en- 
tire demolition  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim's  quackery,  on  pain  of  being  grid- 
ironed,  156,— to  expose  the  falseness  of  the  particular  phrenological  or^ 
gans,  by  extirpating  their  alleged  allotments  of  brain,  {&.,.— to  demon- 
strate the  utter  uselessness  of  brain,  157,— to  cut'  off  and  replace  a  ydung 
Iady*s  head,  not  only  without  detriment  to  the  possessor,  but  also  with 
much  improvement  to  her  beauty,  156,— to  confirm  the  truth  of  mete- 
physics,  by  coming  out  of  his  own  body  and  returning  to  it,  tft.,-i-to 
destroy  the  claims  of  the  body  by  a  fit  of  intoxication,  which  ehall  leave 
him  as  able  an  opponent  of  Phrenology  as  the  best  of  the  biftek-est,  159,— 
to  prove  that  horsehair  in  the  skull  can  answer  every  good  purpose  of 
brain,  i&,.— to  transpose  heads,  irithout  any  material  cotiseqoenee  or  dif. 
ference  to  the  owners  thereof,  160,.— Co  confound  and  overturn  the  doc- 
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'  trhie  of  Gidl  and  SpunBliefiii,  by  sfiowfng  that  t&e  mM  mlto  noi  In  the 
upper,  but  in  tbe  lower  end  of  niin,-ffr.  The  Sfeor't  luminout  adTMtise- 
ment  specifies  the  vtrtnes  of  his  wonderful  drugs,  and  proves  their  efltescf 
by  ceitificstis  from  Anti-phrenologuv,  William  Wastle,  Morgan  Odoberty. 
Timothy  Tickler^  and  Chrdtopher  North,  161.  His  wamfng  sga&ut 
fraud,  and  address,  164 

.CaAitioscopr.    The  opponents  of  phrenology  are  never  content  witli  any 
previous  refutation  of  it,  and  always  aim  at  originality  in  their  attempu 
to  demolish  it,  165.     Dr  Roget*s  article  in  the  EncyclopiBdift  Brftanoiea 
now  brought' forward  as  allowing  a  Mr  occasion  for  reply  to  objeetioas, 
166.     His  first  objection  as  to  injuries  of  the  brain  having  been  unaceom- 
panied  with  deranged  functions,  discussed,  in  the  Transactions  o€  the 
Phrenological  Sodety,  167.     He  properly  ol^ects  to  analogy  alone  beii^ 
trusted  to  as  a  basis  for  a  theory  on  the  subject  of  the  mind  and  brain,  in 
[    which  opinion  he  is  joined  by  Drs  Gal!  and  Spurzheim  ;  but  then  he  very 
.'    inconsistently  sets  about  refuting,  by  means  of  analogy  alone,  what  they 
allege  to  be  founded  on  observations,  168.  He  never  assails  the  principles 
-  of  Phrenology,  but  argues  about  the  difilculty  of  applying  them,  169. 
His  statement,  as  to  nerves,  though  not  distinguishable  into  difRsrent  bun- 
dles of  fibres,  performing  both  volition  and  sensation,  from  which  he 
infers  the  same  part  of  the  brain  may  perform  double  duties,  singularly 
unfortunate  in  point  of  fact,  and  consequently  in  logical  bearing,  as  shown 
in  the  notice  of  Mr  C.  BeII*s  observations  on  the  nervoffis  system,  I70L  Dr 
Roget*s  power  of  conception,  as  the  source  of  an  objection^  is  not  so  be 
argued  against,  but  can  give  no  trouble,  IT  1.  His  objeetfon  to  the-anatomical 
evidence  for  Phrenology  has  no  force  whatever,  because  one  of  tlie  very 
first  principles  of  Phrenology  provides  against  reliance  on  or  hope  from 
such  evidence,  178.  What  he  says  about  want  of  parriitf tan  fn  the  tables 
of  the  skull  easily  disposed  of,  iL    His  attack  on  the  principle  regardiog 
size  of  organs  being  any  criterion  of  energy,  fifirly  resisted,  ITS.    This 
boasted  article,  Cranioscopy,  now  thoroughly  gone  tlxrough,  tarns  out  to 
be  a  very  harmless  work,  and  not  at  all  able  to  do  tbe  miacMef  to  Phtciio* 
logy  assigned  to  it,  175* 

QosNTm  DuawARo.  The  character  of  Louis  XI,  as  therein  described^ 
analyzed  and  explained  satisfactorily  on  phrenological  principles,  176. 
Secretiveness  and  Self-esteem  particularly  commented  on,  179.  Character 
of  Charles  the  Bold,  a  contrast  to  that  of  Louis,  discussed  in  a  simHsr 
manner,  188.  Supposed  developments  of  both  in  a  tabular  form,  186. 
Their  behaviour,  when  brought  into  contact,  shown  quite  confbrmabic  to 
the  principles  of  the  science  as  applied  to  their  character,  187.  Phrenology 
alone,  of  all  the  systems  of  the  mind,  can  allbrd  solutions  of  such  conduct 
OS  is  described,  192.  The  author  sometimes  theoretieally  wrong,  though 
his  sketches  be  true  to  nature,  193.  His  very  Injudicious  ailusioii  to 
Phrenology  censured,  19i. 

Mii.T0ii*8  Garokn  of  Edbn.  Mr  Dugald  Stewart's  exposition  of  tbe  powers 
necessary  to  form  it,  195,  compared  with  what  Phrenology  would  suggest, 
197.  The  value  of  the  two  theories  estimated,  by  considering  Milton  in 
relation  to  tbe  character  of  Locke,  t&.  The  preference  awarded  to  the 
Phrenological  theory,  199. 

Sbcovd  Dj:ai.o&us  bbtwsev  a  PBn.asoPHBE  akd  a  PHRBKOLodrar. 
^  Tbe  philosopher,  content  with  former  systems  of  mind,  200,  allows  that 
Phrenology  has  not  been  refuted  by  ridicule,  but  he  is  stumbled  at  the  want 
of  great  men  to  advocate  its  pretensions,  801.  The  phrenologist  annoys 
him  on  this  point,  »&.,  and  then  forces  him  to  abandon  it,  204.  The  phi* 
Josopher  sUtes  iosuperable  difficulties,  and  tbe  phrenologist  shows  that 
they  have  no  place  in  the  system,  205.  The  former  becomes  considerate, 
respectful,  inquisitive,  206,  but  is  still  puzzled,  207,  gains  more  insight 
into  the  matter,  909,  and  concedes  a  little,  210.    The  phrenologist  exi*- 


tiates  at  lengthy  and  is  heaid,  ift.;  with  adnipiagiT,  tit.  The  pliiloiO|)her, 
rather  silenced  than  conviiioed»  has  lecourM  to  hackneyed  objections^  tl3» 
which  mtt  raadU^rencoiuiiertd,  ti4»  but  not  allowed  to  be  entirely  die. 
poaed  of  by  the  philotoper,  tl5»>  who»  after  starting  what  he  thinks  a  for- 
midable difficulty*  81<^  and  aeeiag  it  obviated,  admits  there  may  be  more 
absurd  things  in  the  world  than  Phrenology,  21T* 

PBBXiroi.oeiCAL  AiTALTau  OF  Ma  Owxk's  New  Vzxws  of  Society. 
Mr  Owen  blunders  in  the  outset,  by  assuming  a  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  without  evidence,  and  which  does  not  comprehend  all  the  orij^nal 
powers,  tl&  One  general  consequence  of  this  error  |s  necessarily  a  mis. 
take  as  to  any  remedial  application,  219.  The  leading  principle  in  his 
theory  is  at  variance  with  Phrenology,  which  is  held  to  be  a  transcript  of 
nature,  and  not  an  invention,  220.  The  character  of  an  individual  ad- 
mitted, and  conceited  by  phrenologists  to  result  from  propensities,  &&  mo» 
dified  by  education,  and  this  assented  to  verbally  by  Mr  Owen,  222.  Three 

.  fundamental  propositions  respecting  modifying  causes,  firtt^  we  cannot 
eradkttie  what  is  natural ;  •tcandly^  we  cannot  essentially  change  natural 
feelings ;  and,  thirdly,  we  are  limited  to  restraining  and  directing  them, 
ib.  Diflbrences  of  character,  and  causes  of  them,  must  be  admitted,  223* 
Mr  Owen  holds  human  nature  to  be  a  passive  cq^pouod,— phrenologists^ 
that  it  is  eminently  active,  ib.  Three  great  claases  of  msnkind^— those 
in  whom  the  animal  propensities  predominate-  ■  those  in  whom  they  are 
nearly  equally  balanced  by  the  moral  sentiments"  and  intellect— >and  U|ose 
in  whom  the  moral  sentimenU  and  intellect  preponderate,  225^  How 
far,  and  the  means  by  which,  these  may  be  influenced  so  as  to  be  im- 
proved, according  to  Mr  Owen  and  according  to  Phrenology,  226^  The 
discussion  thereon  leads  to  sundry  observations  on  the  primitive  powers  of 
human  nature,  and  to  the  exposure  of  sundry  inconsistendss  and  absur- 
dities in  Mr  Owen*s  plans  and  viewa— «a  respecting  the  indulgence  of  Ami^ 
tiveness,  226,— Controlling  or  limiting  the  Love,  of  Offspring,  228,— 
Adhesiveness,  229,— Constructiveness,  Destrttctivenese»  and  Acqiuisitive- 
neas,  230,— Secretiveness,  Self-esteem,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  231  ,-r 
Cautiousness,  232.  The  influence  of  Veneration,  so  great  in  Old  Society, 
is  merely  tolerated,  not  provided  for  in  the  New  System,  233.  Conscien- 
tiousness, though  a  natural  sentiment,  is  to  be  supplanted  by  Benevolehce 
in  Mr  Owen*s  establishments,  23i.  Examination  of  Mr  0.*s  head  fur- 
nishes a  key  to  his  views,  235.  His  character  and  proposed  arrangemcnta 
quite  in  harmony,  237. 

BuBsa,  Fox,  Ajio  Pitt.  Phrenological  sketches  of  them  proposed,  238. 
Borke  is  conceived  to  have  possessed  Comparison,  Causality  .Wit,  Ideality, 
and  Laqguage^  large,  tft.  Great  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation, 
moderate  Firmness,  defective  Concentrativeness,  239.  The  characters 
given  of  him  by  Johnsou  and  Goldsmith  considered  in  relation  to  thia 
estimate,  ib.  His  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  were  too  inconsider- 
able for  a  mob-orator,  and  his  Self-esteem  and  Conscientiousness  too  great 
to  suffer  him  to  be  either  servile  or  wrongly  biassed,  241.  Mr  Pox  and 
Mr  Pitt  contrasted,  242*  The  former  supposed  to  have  had  a  large  por- 
tion of  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness,  and,  at  the  same  time.  Benevo- 
lence, very  considerable  Ideality,  Hope,  and  Love  of  Approbation,  24S> 
Mr  Pitt  seems  to  have  been  largely  endowed  with  Individuality  and  Com- 
parison, but  to  have  had  Causality,  Wit,  and  Ideality,  in  a  less  degieag  '  ■ 
more  Cautiousness  and  less  Hope  than  Mr  Pox,  244,— more  Self-esteem 
and  Firmness  than  either  Burke  or  Fox,  and  great  Concentrativeness, 
24&    The  importance  of  Phrenology  in  making  such  aketches,  246. 

Oir  THE  Oeoak  axb  Faculty  of  Cohstbuctitckess.  The  subject  pro- 
posed to  be  treated,  as  Destructiveness  was  in  the  first  Number,  i§47. 
How  and  where  discovered  by  Dr  Gall,  ib.    Observations  on  which  t^ef 

•  in  it  is  founded,  251.    Circumstances  illustrative  of  its  existence  as  a 
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SfOaH  pom^  of  tbt  i»M»  Uk,    Tbe  ^irtcOo*  9(  U  depends  on  otber 

P&ACTrCAL  APf^ICATKMI  OF  PftmEl»OU>eT  (MPUk  VOYAMk     AdftOligM  of 

Phrenology  as  a  tvavelling  co«D|MMiioo»  269«  Aa  iadavidiial 
phrenologicailjr,  t<H)«  and  bit  eharaet«r»  a*  oaccitalaad  hf  his 
proved  to  coincide  with  it,  961* 

HiBLxoAL  FftAOKBirTs.      Mr  Ljod  raoceMfuUf  dismm*  the 

Phrenology  as  ibconsifteiit  with  a  M(rJptural  <liietrnie,  ftOB*    Mrm  Schta- 
melpennmck'a  exeellctot  work  quoted  in  prooC  of  the  kanaoojr 
Phrenology  and  piety»  2f  0. 

Caftaik  FtLAXKLUf^B  JovRXTY,    An  uttfottiuiate  eflbct  of  the 

made  to  Phrenology  is  the  deterring  from  the  study  of  it  men  to  whom  a 
knowledge  of  its  principles  would  have  proved  of  the  highest  utility*  2T4. 
Plirenological  deductions  from  the  narrative  respecting^  Orkney  and  Rn^ 
lish  seamen,  the  Esquimaux,  275«-M.the  Cree  Indians,  1^76,— the  inloeiBce 
of  the  laws  of  propagation  on  mental  manifestations,  97Sr*^«  Stmie  In- 
dians and  Chipewyans,  280,  and  other  tribes,  282.  Character  and  phj^n- 
ological  estimate  of  Jolm  Hepburn,  283>  * 

SasEspBAaB*s  CuAaAcraii  ojt  Iaoo.  Two  claases  of  readers  not  always  easi^ 
pleased  by  the  journalists,  and  not  much  inclined  to  make  allowances  for 
each  other,  lanxiety  to  obtain  the  favour  of  both,  287.  The  character  of 
lago  analyzed,  and  the  assigned  phrenological  development^  288.  The 
latter,  witliout  intimation  of  its  fictitious  nature,  submitted  to  a  phrenolo- 
gist, who  undertakes,  but  with  some  apprehensions  from  its  awful  import* 
to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  belongs,  289.  The 
sketch  founded  thereon,  290.  Inference  as  to  the  power  of  Phrenology  m 
sueta  ezpasttory  operations*  292* 

Oa  TBB  FaoiTTAL  Sivos.  The  table,  diploe,  and  sutares  of  the  bones  of 
the  skull  described,  292^  Nature  of  the  frontal  aioos,  293.  Obyectiooa 
to  Phrenology  deduced  therefrom  considered  and  obviated,  2J}i. 

BrvscTs  or  Siza  svo  Activity  ih  tbb  Oeoahs.  Power  and  activity  diatan* 
guishable  ia  physics  and  in  mental  manifestaticnn,  297.  ThedlflHwMBs 
discussed  on  phrenological  principles,  and  in  ielafiloa  to  Phrenolegy,  296. 
8iae  indispensable  to  power,  299.  The  fkimess  or  the  phrtnol^gleal  tea- 
sonlng  on  the  subject,  is  admitted  hi  afialogous  cases,  SOU  A  valid 'ob- 
jection to  Phrenology  conoeivable,  but  not  verified  by  fact,  803.  Tha  iiH 
ferenco  derived  by  phrenologists  is  conceded  to  phyaiolagtotat  304 

GsMBaiL  DmsctioifS  roa  obsbbtimo  DavBLonneWT.  Dlflfemieea  in  generU 
dimensions  of  heads  easily  pointed  out,  and  must  ba  Attended  to,  30&. 
Observations  requisite  In  ascertaining  individual  organs,  90^  Some 
sources  of  error  specified,  307. 

Phakkoi^ogt  am^O  Msdical  Socikty.  A  quesdon  regsrd&g  Parefk>logy  as 
a  satisfactory  system  proposed  by  the  Medical  Society  for  the  subject  of  an 
essay (-.ipand  Mr  A.  Combe  appointed  to  write  on  It,  307.  Debate  thereon 
eagerly  expected,-<-and  arrangements  made  for  it,  and  for  its  being  re- 
sumed after  an  adjournment,  308.  The  journalists  prevented  from  pub- 
lishing an  account  thereof,— but  state  generally  by  whom  and  In  what 
maimer  it  was  carried  on,  308*  Some  members  <of  the  society  subse- 
quently aauounce  the  entire  demolition  of  Phrenology  on  that  occasion,— 
■which  induces  solicitude  to  give  a  complete  and  candid  view  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  arguments  from  very  ample  notes,  proposed  to  be  cor- 
recud  by  the  speakers  themselves,  310.  The  Editor,  acting  In  entire 
good  faith  therein,  and  conceiving  he  should  rather  gratify  than  offWnd 
the  triumphing  orators,  is  oAdally  ttom  the  bl>dy,  tind  iildividiially  By 
the  members,  denied  all  aid  and  countenance,  S3i»  Such  lefuaal  iUlowed 
up  by  threatened  legal  prosecution,  and  an  application  to  the  Comt  ofScs- 
sion  to  prevent  publication  df  the  debate,  314.  *  The  stwcttsa  cf  the  ApfAi- 


cttloOy  at  grsBtedt  jpn>  iempore^  bf  tike  Lofd  OnRiitfy*  ^  pciftclff  agi^K* 
able  to  the  Jonmmliita,  who  nmtt,  fat  conscqaeaoet  be  hM  by  the  pobHe- 
to  berSttrelned  by  the  hnd  of  pow«r  atone  frem  prorin^  tftet  «  vfctorj 
cennet  be  cteimed  by  any  member  of  the  aoehty,  914b  JuftlficatiMi  W 
the  course  adopted  by  jounMliMe«  9t8» 

SioM  or  TBB  Time.  The  oppoeition  to  Phrenology  equally  ludicrous  and 
d|sfaoiiounible«  810.  Examples  of  it  in  the  case  of  Thurtell»  317— 4n  what 
baa  been  attest  as  to  Shatapeare^  head,  l&.*-4uid  of  Cattdaai,  SffOb  ilbo 
anrdf  but  very  suspicfoue  fefereneef  by  a  piufbssory  la  Amlgn  lefUtci'S  of 
Fhremripgy,  says  little  isr  those  of  our  own  eouotry ,  9k  Phienolbof  stftt 
>tlvancingt  31^« 

OuB  FimsT  KoMsaa.  Varioua  amudng  opiniona  of  iu  811^  Bminenee  of 
Blackwood*s  Magaiine  in  badness,  tft.  Examples  of  contradictory  crftf* 
dans  on  an  artlcfe  fn  the  JioumaU  Sta  The  wH  of  the  9twt  Hbsubai 
received  aceonlfng  to  the  status  tnd.  sentfmenta  of  fbe  readers,  8ft.  R^ 
cepcioD  altogefher  snccesefbf,  0, 

fmocKxmwM  pF  TRB  PHmsxoLOoiCAi.  SociXTT.  When  flKst  met  tat 
tbe^  aeason*  $21.  Apgoimment  of  oflce-bearcrr,  3t8.  Notfees  of  mfoaa 
eassys  read,  booke,  Jlc.  presented,  resoltstionSy  fte.,  Sfl*  388. 

JoHX  Taeuaraui.  Reports  and  aannisca.  oa  the  sulyect  unfriendly  to  Phrea» 
ology,  388.  Proceedings  to  obtain  truth  respecting  Thurleirs  faead»8f7* 
A  tabular  view  of  its  der elopment,  828*  Clsssificatton  of  and  general  re* 
snarka  on  its  component  partSg  wftt  references  to  efents«  and  musttatkm 
of  his  character,  888.  General  conclusion  deddedTy  in  eonfiVmvtfon  af 
tfte  system,  388. 

PsaaunQLOQiCALtMsx^BX  Mmi^CiMiBB.  Thiiiwatfaa8apsiwhldhiwisii«4 
the  debate  in  the  Medical  Society,  337.  The  question  stated,  which  ii 
propoaes  to  answer,  aft*  Philosophy  of  mind  haa  advanced  very  slowly 
|>ec3tuse  erroneously  prosecuted,  S^.  Four  fUndamentift  prihdpice  %a 
reganf  to  It  established  by  phrenologbts,  388.  Character  and  value  of 
Phrenology,  341.  The  mental  phenomena  are  explicable  by  it  aceiwdhig 
psineif§M^  bu#  ai  <MSfaiice  vMh  every  uthA  Ibaoty,  8i8« 


of  tte  peopefleiHsaf  A&,  8Mk    Plevatt^  of 
tequbifte  to  a  saffsfhcisry  thessy  of  asAsd^  988i    WiMk  la  kneew 
Vhmnteethia,  81ft    GcMuamaBlbeaKributadl  to  aaiBMr  Mt 


»r»a  nuMiiiislatipnei  atta  Itepeetfteltiea,  and  else  those  af 
factdtisa,  eapWcaMe oephrewUbgfcal  prinelplesi  a51>  Dteamlagaiid'4 
nambullam  likewise  accounted  for,  SAib  DtSaaead  stailea  of  nentel 
Ciataltea  saplahiad  fagi  Phaenalogy^  36S,  The  qpaaHoe^  whather  the 
oanpariaaa  oforgsaie  deaatopHaaa  wkh  msntaimaidrcstatlons.ba  accord* 
iam  h>  seasBD  aad  pbiloeophjr  dbeaased*  and  daeUad  in  the  afioativob. 
358.  OljecUon  obviated,  3da  RelaUon  of  the  brain  to  the  famr  of  the 
akuUft  359.  The  only  possible  mode  of  discovering  the  primitive  powers 
of  the  mind  la  that  of  f^xenolfl^,  860.  Example  of  its  appticatioo  to  the 
character  of  Dr  Johnson*  tk  The  llKility  of  analyxiog  character  phreno- 
logically  ahowa.  3fi&  PecoUaritieft  in  the  character  of  Pope^  388L  Ka- 
tlonal  peculiarities  equally  capable  of  expUcatioa  ofi  the  sAme  princQ^lea, 
387.  Those  of  the  French  and  the  English  specially  and  at  length  com- 
pered. d8a  The  truth  of  Phrenology  being  now  held  as  demonstrated., 
Ita  Importance,  is  contended  Cor^  876.    Conduding  apology*  377. 

Ok  9um  Goanauvsoini  fli  VtaaamAQ^  CMdn  hnni^hatimli  alvctkna 
fewad  hr  aajpnii  Phaqwdegy^  888.  Phawalegy  daea  net  lavent  is^,  but 
discovers  them,  370.  The  priiwlide  ei  e  owdifyiog  ht^luenca  regaadad. 
andgsdimad  le  eUMr  physiwl  adsasaa  as.  ewtt  m  Ur  Pbifooho,!  380. 

**^  r' — '^ — f"i  llnrminiV  811     ffill  ssirrm Jn  lit  iiatrr  iff  -lit 

snee  selected  as  an  example,  388      Its  combination  with  Amativeness 
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and  Ix»ve  of  OApring,  i&.,*— with  Adhesiveness  and  Combattareoess,  9B4, 
•-with  Destructiveness,  ^5,— with  Constructlreness,  S87»— with  Acqoi. 
sittveness  and  SceretiveDess*  389v-*with  Love  ot  iLpprobation«  390f» 
with  Cautiousness,. S91,-—with  Benevolence,  398,«-with  Veneration, 393, 
•«with  Hope,  894r— with  IdcaUty,  305,— with  Conscientiousness.  396«— 
with  Finnness,  397v~with  Wonder.— with  the  Intellectual  Powen,  ik  ^ 
Its  connexion  with  eccentricity  of  character,  401. 

SBAKSPBAan*s  Iaoo»  An  exposition  presented  of  the  priactplca  frans  which 
the  character  of  lago,  given  in  the  second  Number,  was  inferred,  la  tiie 
course  of  which  sundry  illustrations  of  Phrenology  and  human  nature  ate 
introduced,  408.  The  author  of  the  sketch  all  along  conceived  he  was 
treating  of '  a  particular  individual,  408.  The  sketch  compared  with 
8hakspeare*s  delineation  of  the  character,  411.  * 

LSTTK&  FROM  AK  OBfBRTsm  OF  Natu&k.  A  ooneipondcat  in  Fiftihin 
narrates  a  visit  he  made  to  Lanarkshire,  and  gives  the  character  of  the 
landlord  of  an  inn,  as  infinrred  from  his  development,  fai  oonfimaHoB  of 
Phrenology,  423. 

RvposT  out  TRS  Cast  of  Johk  Pallet.  The  castMimBted  to  the  Ptoepo. 
logical  Sode^  by  Dr  BlUotson,  48&i  Aceeunt  of  ralet,  and  tha  JBUider 
committed  by  him,  tk  His  cerebral  devriopment,  487.  General  deeoip- 
tion  of  his  head,  and  statement  as  to  his  chaFaeter  and  oondocC  in  illus- 
tration, 48^    The  importance  of  such  cases,  438. 

Master  James  Hitbaeii,  now  wdl  known  in  Ediabuisbf  whcfe  he  was  in. 
troduced,  without  intiflsatlon,  to  certain  phrenologists,  fiir  the  purpose  of 
having  his  peculiarities  pofaited  out,  436.  His  developmcni  dictated  by 
Mr  Combe,  437.  Dcecrlption  of  hie  talents  and  ptrfarmancee,  4aB»  Ab- 
surd  remark  made  respecting  the  application  of  Phrenology  to  his 
discusse4,  440. 

St  RovaK*8  Well.    General  opinion  of  Ae  work,  448.    6ome  of  the 

ters  and  scenes  in  it  quite  consistettt  with  and  iUustrative  of  phraaoiqgleal 
principles,  aiA. 

Floueeks  oe  the  Keevoits  System.  GeoersI  ststemeDl  ef  Us  inqaify 
and  experiments  respecting  the  properties  and  Aincclons  of  the  nervoua 
system,  45&  Cuvier  drew  up  the  report  coneemlag  them,  458*  Tbey  hair • 
led  to  exaggerated  expectations,  457.  The  three  profneMom  allssspsad 
to  be  established  by  them  considered,  «6.'  nnCairness  of  Hbm  genUemeoof 
the  old  school  towards  Dr  Gall,  458-  Spursheim  anticipated  Floarens  la 
some  factt,  &4%,  459.  Dr  Gairs  ejqperiments  respecting  the  canbellam 
noticed,  461.  Unlikely  that  any  thing  wiU  be  soon  diseovered  to  ooi* 
weigh  the  facts  adduced  by  phrenologists,  468. 

Pbeskoloot  and  Me  Owbk.  Statement  as  to  what  was  fimnciiy  done  in 
regard  to  the  views,  &c,  of  that  gentleman,  463,— who  vehemently  ob» 
jects  to  it,  464.  Remarks  on  his  criticisms,  •&.  He  was  olfersd  room 
for  a  refutation  if  he  chose,  465. 

VEVTEiLoairiSM.  Various  theories  concerning  it  shown  to  be  erroneous, 
and  sundry  historical  notices  given,  466.  The  arrival  of  Mr  Alexandra 
In  Edinburgh  afforded  peculiar  opportunities  to  phrenologists  to  observe 
and  investigate,  475.  Description  of  what  was  observed  in  him  and 
Us  performance,  479.  His  vocal  exhibition  consisted  of  two  dtotlngulsh- 
able  parts,  466.  Four  particulars  respecting  bis  ventriloquial  exertions, 
479.  Conjectures  and  inference  thence  arising  as  to  the  nature  of  ventri- 
loquism, t6.  Mr  Alexandra  himself  very  communicative  as  to  his  powers, 
4B1 .  His  information  specified,  «6.  Phrenological  accoont  of  the  matter, 
4B4b  What  was  inferred  as  to  his  development  firom  his  rthHlltiens,  165. 
His  development  as  actually  observed,  406. 

PaocBBDiifoi  or  tbb  PHU]roi.ooicA.L  SocisTT.  General  eDnmeratien  of  es- 
says read  tram  the  5th  Pebruafy,  with  occasional  ttmukh  Mlices  of 
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preMDtalions  and  other  matters,  447.    Particular  list  of  articlei  sent  over 
by  M.  Royer  uf  Paris,  460. 

De  Milugan  v.  Phebnoloot.  This  gentleman,  the  tranelator  of  Majendie*s 
work  on  Physiology,  discusses  Phrenology  in  his  notes,  480.  Statements 
made  by  him  against  it,  and  counter-statements  in  its  favour,  H.  His 
observations  generally  incorrect,  461.  His  condition  for  the  taslc  of  pro- 
noundng  judgment  on  the  science  singularly  unhappy,  462.  His  attack 
is  a  marvellous  example  of  self-esteem  in  a  would-be-overwhelmiog  de« 
grce,  tA. 

IDKALITY.  Historical  BOtioe  of  the  diseoveiy  of  Uns  oigan  by  Dr  Gall,  40S. 
Bemarkable  instances  of  its  ezistenea  among  pe«ts,  494.  Dr  8parsbeim*a 
I  opinion  as  to  the  source  of  poetry,  405i.  Mr  Combe's  account  of  the  fa- 
culty, 400.  Tabular  comparison  of  the  organ  as  presented  in  various  in- 
dividuals* 467.  Beferences  to  the  preflxed  plate,  which  containa  por- 
t  traits  of  Locke,  Cobbett,  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  and  Rousseau,  with  re- 
marks on  their  characters,  in  illustrataon  thereof,  408,  6QS, 

Education  of  a  Youth.    Unpromising  oonditkm  in  early  life,  606,    Or 
Sparzheim*B  examination  and  opinion  of  him  held  out  better  prospects, 
•and  suggested- a  different  treatment,  506r— which  was  found  to  succeed, 
^7.    The  youth  himself  studies  Phrenology,  and  acknowledges  his  obli- 
gations to  it,  i&. 

Cass  of  a  MBCHAyzCAL  Gcirxus.  His  oerebial  devekypment  quite  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  phrenological  system,  509.  The  manifestations  of  the  fa- 
culties remarkably  correspond  with  it,  610.  Tune  considerable  in  him, 
and  gives  particular  direction  to  some  of  his  mechanical  efforts,  511. 
Defective  Ideality  and  Language,  612, 

Otbcllo.  The  object  or  use  of  the  aigument  afflnded  by  such  delineations  is 
to  show  that  Phrenology  and  nature  are  one,  518.  General  constituents 
in  the  character  of  Othello  confer  and  indicate  great  power  and  influence, 
513.  Self-esteem  prevails  in  it,— but  is  pecuUariy  modified,  514.  His 
Amativeness  and  Adhesiveness  conspicuous  in  his  conjugal  state,*-his 
Combatlveness  and  Oestructiveness  abundantly  displayed,  515.  But 
these  last  could  be  restrained  by  the  sentiments  which  he  possessed  largel 
ly,  518.  His  love  also  kept  under  control  by  those  sentiments,  517.  The 
character  of  his  intellect  rather  knowing  than  reflective,  5l8,— bnt  quite 
adequate  to  the  duties  of  his  ofllce,  510.  The  nature  and  constitution 
of  jealously  described,  t6«,.»exempUfied  in  different  individuals,  520. 
The  elements  of  Othello's  character,  however  variously  worked  up,  are 
still  true  to  nature,  521,  The  suitable  and  suitably  exercised  principles 
in  the  character  of  lago,  522,  as  exhibited  in  the  progress  of  OthelIo*s 
jealousy,  534.  The  contest  between  his  affection  and  jealousy,  526.  The 
picture  of  jealousy  by  Collins  adduced  In  illustration,  527.  Othello 
pourtrays  his  own  character,  tA.  Dr  Johnson's  explanation  of  Othello's 
soliloquy  when  about  to  murder  Desdemona,  529.  Another  haxarded, 
530.  His  conscientiousness  and  other  sentiments,  brought  fully  into  play 
when  he  discovers  how  he  has  been  deceived,  531^— hurry  him  on  to  sui- 
cide, 582. 

RXDOAUVTLET.  InftrioT  to  St  RoDsn's  Well,  as  characteristic  of  the  author's 
talents,  532.  Its  chief  personages  little  conducive  to  the  consummation 
of  the  story,— ^nd  afford  little  scope  for  phrenological  observation,  f5 
Nanty  Swart  particularly  considered  and  analyzed,  ib*  The  author  at 
fault  in  describing  Hcrries  as  possessing  a  small  head,  which  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  propensities  and  powers  given  to  him,  533. 

Nsw  MovTHLT  Magazikx  v.  Phrjcvologt.  An  article  adverse  to  Phren- 
ology ascribed  to  General  Moore's  brother,  who  seems  to  be  wonderfully 
ill-informed  on  the  subject,  534.  The  proposed  examination  of  it  confin- 
ed to  statements  from  the  article,  and  counter  statements  from  the  works 
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'losophlcal  and  aeofeelMt  moda  of  procedure,  jk  Altogetbar,  the  anthor. 
apparent!  J  withoot  bad  intention,  writai  not  only  in  entire  ignoraiioe  of 
lifoairtiiaet,  imi  alio  at  If  all  the  irorld  were  at  Igoorant  aa  hfmwlT, 


J>E.  fiiBSKET  ow  THK  TaxhoaavBj  OF  APtaERiom.  The  nla&  af 
hag  the  autgact  explained,  MtK  Firti*  Of  the  phenomena  to  be  aeoouoted 
1taf,««aa  taamplified  hi  the  oaae  of  Nfcolal«  •&.« — end  aoather  redtcd  bj 
'Dr  -JUdanoa;  544.  Saemdfy^  l^be  phreaokgical  ^theary  Of  theni,.— the 
ezehemant  af  apevtSonaCtha  bndm  aa  the  oipui  of  a  epecial  hnatty,  ^47. 
mv%,  m  IMbbaHrh  «haoiy  pMtaMdlf  foMdad  en  Dir  •iwim'b 
4haMlMli.aa  aakikig  ii«pl7,^iadivl«iMy,  ahd  m  a  iihelai>  l»  oMty 
•dteltoti  and  ewwieriBH  with  a«tai«  phyeMaciad  ahahga  hi'4ha 
ihehtaDd^AcivddB.  Hia  theory  «maldaMd»  aad  Ma  wmk 
-mml  dinsgard  to  PhMB^gy,  dM.  Anftl^,  Facts  oheerved  hy 
Iq^ttreepeellog  those- who  eaeapparltiOBS,  55U  These  fhcts 
aome  points  intha  Uslory «f  oerti^n  iadividttaU.  654  Dr  Hihhert 
fo  ha? e  ^i^h^  fefuml  or  JidmUied  |he  iMs  and .? iews  adrfu^  ^. 
Iqpsts,  and  not  bassrded  anide  speoulationt  ot  his  owd»  SS6, 

to  THV  AcCOADAK<m  wjnc9  auaama  bstwkv  PsASirotLooT  ajn» 
dcmi^TUxs  DocT&iv^  OP  Coxvcdsiow.    The  oppweals  cf  Phxcoslegy 

have  not  attempted  to  assail  the  induction  on  which  it  fosta,  555,  -b^M 
star|  specuhuiveoljectiofis to H* sf  Ineonsia^ot  with aehnowladg«d Ifv^bot 
555.  The  logic  of  thia  process,  and  the  danger  of  its  consequences,  .aub>- 
jeot  to  debate.— bi^t  the  science  had  certainly  better  he  tried  on  its  aUag>d 
hnia,  H,  j^hrenologists,  how^ver«  must  occasiopally  meet  their  oppa- 
nenta  elsewhere,  557*  The  intentifm  gf  the  present  writer  i*  to  shpw«  In 
teply  to  an  ejection,  that  the.  priiiciplts  of  Phrenology  end  a  a^iptuiv 
'doctrine  perfectly  harmonlie,  ih.  The  objection  made  to 'Phrenology  o* 
this  subject  is  an  objection  also  to  Christianity,  558b  Christian  coaver- 
alon  dooa  not  Imply  Any  ehinge  of  the  originid  pbwerv,  end  Phrenology  daao 
nol  detaHbiiM  the  aetiuU  attainmenta  of  mea,  550i  Thtf  hitler  ref(lurda 
.  onl^  the  natural  andowoMnts,  and  thaea,  whicb  are  ^ary  varlms,  may  be 
disceftaradt  d60i  The  great  use  of  the  sdlenee  in  thhi  respect,  5llt.  The 
iqfluaafe  of  Christianity  on  tha  aunds  of  men  shonji  to  ha  gmtt  hm.aat 
to  aljOact  eradication  of  natural  pow«|r8,  563*  Th^  nature  of  fiuth  and  iu 
cmsatioQ  (i^xpUj^ed,,  K«  .An  early  phranological  opiniop  jrectified».-and 
Cnristianity  asserted  to  address  itself  to  more  than  one  element  of  hnman 
nature,  56&  PaUh  leaves  the  natural  powers  unaltered  thnnighoiit  the 
Christian  course^  5Q6.*  But  It  finishes  every  lieceasaiy  weapon  and 
vcans  to  combat  and  control  what  Is  evH  In  hisn^  567,T-who  it  therdiwe 
enabled  thereby  to  live  a  new  and  a  better  life,  568,^in  which  be  is 
'  aided  also  by  the  holy  spirit,— »«nd  to  which,  as  requisite  to  accomplish 
his  entire  fitnesi  for  the  heavenly  state,  a  resurrection  of  the  body  from 
death  and  the  grave  is  added,  509.  In  conclusion^  Phrenology  and  Chria> 
tianlty  are  asserted  to  be  perfectly  consistent,  570. 

Annnost  An  MsiroteaiFt.  Whore  and  by  whom  dAsoov ered,  571.  North,  TUk* 
ler,Odoherty,  the  Shepherd,  and  Mullun  discuss  the  merits  of  philoso|)iKiib 
^d  the  value  of  recent  discoveries  and  inventions,  dTSp—iucIudlqg  Pbrca* 
ologisU  and  Phrenology,  against  whom  and  which  the  Sbepberd'coa* 
erives  Mr  North  is  ungratefully  bitter,  considering  his  great  obllgatioes 
la  them,  575>  Then  the  Shepherd  sutes  the  subject  of  College  Mets- 
piiyiloa  as  a  ayafetm  ihr  whieh  atudanu  muat  pny«  A7€,«-4uid  exprtsNs 
his  willingness  and  ability  to  namptehend  U  if  it  had  any  senai^  which  ha 
dottbt«»  and  calla  on  Mr  Korth  to  ahow,  517. 

Sronansiw  on  BaocATtoa.  The  objects  of  education  stated  to  be|  I.  To  in. 
maaa  the  powers  of  those  flicultses  which  are  too  weak  V  2.  To  repicss 
tipaa  whkh  art  too  strong;  and,  3.  To  direct  tl»e  whole  to  Icgitl^uaa 
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Md  uaefW  pvrpoies»  577.  The  ad! wiUge  of  a.  tnie  tteofjr  of  mind  In 
■coomplisbing  tkexDf  5t&  The  ptcwnt  rerleir  oF^  Spotihcfm*!  wock 
confined  to  the  firtt  MctloB^  A7fl^-^in  which  are  cooridered  the  6lrcuiB. 
etanoes  which  induence»  and.  the  meant  to  he  need  Ibr  Increasing  the  actl- 
▼it/  of  the  iMUiltiet,  as,  !•  Oii|^  constitotion,  O.  t.  Physical  educa- 
tion, dftt  &  The  lawa  of  eKerdse,  SS9.  Wherein  are  dieeniiid  the 
«rror  of  eappo«ln|r  ^^  ^  aO&niehtg  oner^ndief ,  we  iNeeinMil^  eaeMlb 
other  faMMce,  5M.  The  pie|nietrerptopoHlonlm^  ttedtegroe  of  «Hr. 
dee  e/eaeh  uialtj  »  Its  ortgliial  eonatllntioo,  dBS>  Tte  •aditttttaKe  of 
Inowii^  the  genef«l  order  of  ttteeeasloii  In  <w  ile^wih»yi>eui  eff  the  ftetd- 
tiee,d66.    The  |n««MreMe^doet» that tyetem* iff' edaMliM  wfaM^teerb 

ligbeiewea  tli>l>wultiw«adiiwirt*i*lefclaraiiflieiliaB»  <lii»  4wd,^Ittie 
■avtoelininenoe  of  the  flMfllie»  te  MftlBg  «e  eeMtaintf  eadk  4MlHr, 


Ov'tftsa.  ft  letterframaQorreipondentre^deitfVKlnAnMtieQeatheeBh. 
ject  of  cerebral  de^etopmeat,  5Mi  In  nplf^  •m  gh«D,  diet,  atableoT 
meararemenu  bjr  cainpere,  591 ;  and,  tecaMlly«  A  remark  fe  to  ilie  faektg 
ooaeidered  in  relation  to  the  aame  heed,  59S« 

Paontseott  Mtnnrsnt  asu  PKKMrot.o«f.  Theeibeerwtfea  that  amdid 
eaanihaHoo  of  the  Ofideoee  of  Phrenoiegy  ft  eufe  te  |»odooe  eo^^fi^ 
tion  of  iu  truth,  sccras  demoni^rated  kj  the  ignorance  of  the  e|ipenenf»» 
J&i.  The  case  of  Riidolphi-adde4  to  the  list  of  Ihem^  in  ooadnaation  of 
this  statement,  5iK3-  Thle  ▼eupted  refutation  of  the  ecience  fiiU  of  mle- 
rspreseatation  and  false  argument,  i^.  His  otjectiqps  amted^and  rf^lied 
to  serMttv,  594  The  low  atate  of  the  op]»iienta  at  home  It  proTfd  hj 
their  having  recourse  to  such  insignificant  ibrdgn  aid',  59Qk,  &e  has  the 
goodnees  to  admit  tliat  tlie  Phrenological  Society  may  advantact  edenoe, 
599. 

JDb  NiAxa  mr  PsagiroiooT.  Thia  gentlemeH  tfainloi  pfppm,  inJiia  ^*  Ele> 
menu  of  General  VUmotyt^  to  rank  GaU  end  Spnrehelm  wMi  Meemer 
and  othen*  whahave,  kn a  tlme»  amased  the  ignorant*  dkc.,  590^  Hie 
conceit  and  igaonnce  abowii^  tft*    A  Uttle  advice  dfltered  him»  t90» 

Ca^taiit  Itoei  oir  J^wHniAt.  NoTJitiow  op  tb«  Bmaijf.  Hb  Teaaona 
9Mr  ha^rfng  reooaree  to  It,  909.  A  tebniar  view  of  Ite  apidicatlen,  901, 
-Mind  enother  of  tiie  covrcspondence  of  Ite  reeahe  with  iodlvidnal  eharac- 
tere,  609. 

F»LDi]ro*8  MiB8  Mathxws.  Qcnend  charertrr  of  TleUfaig  ee  a  novdiet, 
602»  His  Amelia  variously  hat  highly  estimated,  9D&  Some  pecoBeri- 
ties  in  Miss  Mathews  specified,  604,— and  illustrated  by  quotation,  60& 
Fielding's  apology  for  this  apparent  Inconsistency,  607.  No  known  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics  can  account  fiv  It,  A.  Her  peculiarities  again  31  us. 
tratcd,  608,— and  commented  on,  609*  General  remarka  on  wch  a  con* 
stltutlon  as  hers,  611. 

OnaxmyAvioxa  ov  Sxckxtivs vxss.  A  corstepoodent  mentleBB  hia  hcmg 
struck  with  the  large  organ  of  Secretiveneaa  obeerraUe  in  the  ahuUs  aiid 
casts  of  certain  criminals,  611,— «nd  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  o|iera« 
tion  or  the  faculty,  as  manifested  in  some  hypothetical  cases,  612.  The 
eilhct  oT  great  and  small  Secret!  venees  described,  613,«-and  Mr  Scoti*e 
essay  on  the  eolgect  referred  to,  614. 

£i.B]f SKTs  OT  PBA£]roi.o«T  BY  Ma  Coubb.  A  JtakhraHim  hemby  enp. 
plied,  615b  Goatems  of  the  vohmq  paetieubffly  epccUied  and  lllnstrated, 
•k  A  qnoutkm  made  from  it  to  obViate  the  oljectloo  regmdli^  the  snp. 
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